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FOREWORD 


The  idea  of  ajournai  of  New  Testament  Studies,  promoted  and  sponsored  by 
an  international  organization  of  New  Testament  scholars,  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  founding  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas.  The  story  of 
the  inception  and  development  of  the  project  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
Societas,  and  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  number.^  The  moving  spirit  throughout 
and  the  sole  originator  of  the  idea  has  been  Professor  J.  de  Zwaan  of  Leiden, 
to  whose  vision  and  enterprise  the  Societas  itself  owes  its  origin.  An  inter¬ 
national  periodical  of  New  Testament  studies  was  first  advocated  by 
Dr  de  Zwaan  at  the  informal  gathering  in  Edinburgh  during  the  Faith  and 
Order  Conference  in  1937,  at  which  the  first  moves  were  made  to  establish 
such  a  Society.  The  idea  has  been  kept  prominently  before  members  ever 
since,  and  Dr  de  Zwaan  has  never  tired  of  reminding  the  Society  (as  he  did 
again  at  Cambridge  in  1953)  that  its  obligations,  as  an  international  body  of 
scholars  and  teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  finally  discharged  by 
meeting  together  once  a  year  to  share  with  one  another  the  most  recent 
results  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  research:  such  results  belong,  not  only  to  all 
who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  New  Testament  scholarship,  but  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  elucidation  and  interpretation  of  the  primary 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  in  the  belief  that  there  was  room  for  such  a  periodical  that  the 
Society  decided  at  its  Cambridge  meeting  in  September  1953  to  go  forward 
with  this  venture. 

In  one  respect  it  is  a  new  kind  of  venture  in  the  field  of  Biblical  scholarship; 
for  it  is  an  international  journal  of  New  Testament  studies,  and  its  inter¬ 
national  aspect  is  rightly  felt  by  the  Society  to  be  one  of  its  most  important, 
as  it  is  its  most  distinctive  feature.  In  one  of  the  earliest  papers  read  before 
the  Society  on  ‘The  Idea  of  a  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies’,  Professor 
T.  W.  Manson,  one  of  its  founder-members  and  earliest  Presidents,  stressed 
the  need  for  such  an  organization  of  scholars  as  ‘  an  international  clearing¬ 
house’  of  New  Testament  studies,  where  knowledge  can  be  pooled,  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  scholars  promoted  and  fostered  at  an  international  level,  and 
overlapping  of  research  projects  prevented.  It  is  hoped  that  New  Testament 
Studies  will  serve  similar  ends,  by  bringing  together  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  scholars  of  different  nations  and  traditions;  by  making  known  valuable 
and  important  work  which  is  all  too  often  carried  out  in  unadvertised  ways 
or  to  be  found  only  in  inaccessible  publications;  by  reporting  on  different 

^  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas,  by  G.  H.  Boobycr,  p.  66. 
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undertakings  and  research  projects  in  various  countries;  by  encouraging  con¬ 
structive  criticism  across  political  and  confessional  frontiers,  and,  in  general,  by 
offering  articles,  studies  and  reviews  by  the  main  authorities  in  their  subjects, 
whatever  their  country  of  origin.  In  its  international  aspect  New  Testament 
Studies  is  an  experiment  in  ecumenical  scholarship. 

The  aim  of  the  new  journal  may  be  further  defined  in  the  same  terms  as 
that  of  the  Societas  itself,  as  set  out  in  its  Constitution  ‘ its  aim  shall  be  the 
furtherance  of  New  Testament  studies’.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  included 
under  ‘New  Testament  studies’  makes  such  an  aim  a  comprehensive  one,  for 
it  is  bound  to  take  account  of  a  variety  of  specialist  interests  (language,  text, 
background,  patristics,  etc.),  as  well  as  matters  directly  concerned  with  Biblical 
theology  and  interpretation.  The  periodical  will  naturally  reflect  the  many 
specialized  interests  of  its  contributors,  but  it  is  not  intended  simply  to  be  an 
organ  for  specialist  studies.  It  is  above  all  concerned  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  New  Testament  documents  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  knowledge 
available  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  interpretative  skill  in  our  day. 

There  is  a  cloud,  perhaps  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  on  the  modern 
theological  horizon.  It  is  a  tendency  to  despise  or  neglect  the  ideals  which 
inspired  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  great  liberals  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  not  difficult  to  misrepresent  this  period  as  an  age  when 
theology  was  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  Biblical  antiquities,  of  textual 
criticism  and  drab  philology.  But  these  years  were  not  all  years  of  idolatry 
and  apostasy;  and  they  were  certainly  years  of  probation  and  discipline.  The 
danger  in  the  present  is  that  theology,  with  its  head  too  high  in  the  clouds,  may 
end  by  falling  into  the  pit  of  an  unhistorical  and  uncritical  dogmatism.  Into 
any  new  theological  undertaking  must  be  brought  all  that  was  best  in  the  old 
ideal  of  sound  learning,  a  scrupulous  attention  to  philology,  text  and  history. 

A  liaison  between  specialized  studies  and  Biblical  exegesis  is  not  always 
possible,  since  New  Testament  science  has,  as  its  field,  not  only  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  documents,  but  all  that  has  a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  language,  text,  history,  transmission  and  translation  of  these  writings.  In 
these  peripheral  areas  the  scholar  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  scientist,  not  the 
exegete  or  theologian.  But  as  his  interests  move  nearer  to  the  centre,  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  sound  learning  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
considerations;  and  no  interpretation  or  Biblical  theology  which  does  not 
stand  squarely  to  history,  language  and  text  can  command  the  respect  of 
the  modem  student. 

Such  a  point  of  view,  however,  does  not  preclude  other  and  deeper  sources 
of  motivation  in  the  Biblical  scholar’s  work.  In  his  Presidential  Address 
delivered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1948,  Professor  J.  de  Zwaan  wrote:* 

‘  A  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  S.N.T.S.  will  be  found  at  p.  70. 

*  Published  in  The  Journal  of  TTieological  Studies,  vo\.  XL.vm,  nos.  191-2,  under  the  title ‘The  Unity 
of  Purpose  in  New  Testament  Studies’. 
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For  us,  it  is  our  desperate  privilege  to  stand  in  a  world  which  no  longer  believes 
in  the  ‘  isms  ’  of  approved  authorities  or  philosophies.  Our  world  has  passed  through 
so  much  that  it  has  reached  the  courage  of  despair.  It  is  ready  for  a  dive  into  the 
uttermost  scepticism,  a  scepticism  not  of  reasoning,  not  born  from  undigested 
thought,  but  a  more  fundamental  scepticism,  a  scepticism  of  experience.  Total 
experience,  experience  drawing  its  vitality  from  sub-conscious  reactions,  is  the 
reaction  of  the  whole  of  man  to  his  experience  as  a  whole.  That  is  a  great  and 
indeed  awe-inspiring  experience.  There  is  only  one  thing  comparable  to  it.  That 
one  thing  is  faith,  faith  as  we  meet  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Faith,  not  verbal, 
traditional  or  intellectual  faith,  but  faith  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  only  weapon  by  which  the  perils  of  this  situation  can  be  overcome.  I  presume 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we,  students  of  the  New  Testament,  should  by  our 
professional  studies  and  labours  promote  that  better  faith,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  whatever  way  we  can.  That  should  be  our  one  purpose.  We  should  inspire ...  by 
our  vision  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  New  Testament  revelation,  by  the 
perfect  loyalty,  cleanness  and  openness  of  our  methods  and  our  whole  mind,  by 
the  humility  of  our  theorising  and  the  stern  rejection  of  any  kind  of  insincerity.  It 
is  a  joy  to  live  on  the  threshold  of  a  renascence  of  real  theological  thinking. 

Though  the  full  project  of  an  international  journal  has  had  to  wait  more 
than  fifteen  years  for  its  realization,  the  Society  has  meantime  issued  a 
number  of  publications.  Reports  of  meetings  and  papers  read  by  members 
have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  which  three  numbers  ha  ve  appeared.^ 
The  first  Continental  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Bern  in  1952  devoted  its 
sessions  to  the  theme  ‘Man  in  God’s  Design’,  and  the  papers  read  then 
(by  C.  H.  Dodd,  P.  I.  Bratsiotis,  R.  Bultmann  and  H.  Clavier)  have  been 
published  in  a  separate  brochure;  these  papers  are  printed  in  English, 
French  and  German.* 

The  Society’s  Bulletin  was  edited  by  the  late  Professor  R.  H.  Lightfoot.  As 
in  all  his  editorial  work.  Dr  Lightfoot  took  the  greatest  pains  to  ensure  the 
highest  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  presentation  of  the  Society’s  reports  and 
papers.  Illness  prevented  him  from  occupying  the  Presidential  Chair  to 
which  he  had  been  called  in  1 952,  and  his  recent  death  has  meant  a  grievous 
loss  not  only  to  New  Testament  scholarship,  but  to  the  Society  which  he  so 
loyally  supported. 

The  new  journal  will  continue  to  publish  reports  of  the  Society’s  work 
together  with  papers  and  short  studies  read  before  the  Society  :  but  its  pages 
are  open  to  contributors  outside  the  Society. 

The  first  number  appears  during  the  Presidency  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Bultmann  of  Marburg  whose  Presidential  Address  on  ‘  History  and  Eschato¬ 
logy  in  the  New  Testament’  is  here  published.  Dr  Bultmann  has  been  closely 

*  Bulletins  i,  ii  and  iii,  for  1950, 1951  and  1952,  published  for  the  Society  by  the  Oxonian  Press  Ltd., 
Queen  Street,  Oxford,  England,  from  whom  a  few  copies  arc  still  available. 

*  Man  in  God's  Design,  printed  by  Imprimeries  Réunies,  9  rue  Pasteur,  Valence  (Drôme),  France, 
i"  *952,  and  obtainable  from  Messrs  B.  H.  Blackwell  Ltd.,  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  or  Verbands- 
Sortiment  Evang.  Buchhändler,  Ludwigstrasse  73a  (Postfach  721),  Stuttgart  S.,  Germany,  or  the 
printers. 
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associated  with  the  preparations  for  the  launching  of  the  new  journal;  these 
made  heavy  demands  ujK>n  him,  and  the  Society  owes  him  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude.  Professor  T.  W.  Manson,  former  Chairman  of  the  Publications 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board,  has  been  especially  helpful 
in  giving  his  advice  and  guidance;  and  the  members  of  the  Editorial  Board 
and  General  Committee  have  cooperated  closely  with  the  Secretary  and 
myself  in  making  and  completing  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  journal. 

The  present  Editorial  Board  holds  office  for  the  years  1953-4,  and  is  still 
not  complete  or  fully  representative;  arrangements  will  be  made  at  the 
Marburg  meeting  of  the  Society  in  September  1 954  for  a  wider  representation. 

MATTHEW  BLACK 


RUDOLF  BULTMANN 

HISTORY  AND  ESCHATOLOGY  IN 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT' 

I 

The  New  Testament  conception  of  history  goes  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  this  differs  from  the  Greek  conception  of  history.  There  are, 
of  course,  no  such  differences  at  primitive  stages  among  all  peoples.  In  the 
Orient  as  well  as  in  Greece  historical  writing  begins  with  chronological 
enumerations  of  important  events  and  deeds  of  rulers  and  so  on;  and  at  the 
same  time  with  myths  and  legends  in  poetical  form  and  with  stories.  Real 
historical  narrative  arises  when  the  stage  of  chronicle,  myth  and  legend  is 
left  behind,  and  when  a  course  of  history  begins  to  be  presented  as  a  unity,  by 
the  observation  of  the  connexion  of  events  and  through  reflection  on  the 
powers  moving  the  course  of  events.  That  occurs  when  a  people  experiences 
the  historical  processes  by  which  it  is  shaped  into  a  nation  or  state. 

In  Greece,  historical  narrative  became  a  branch  of  knowledge  governed  by 
principles  derived  from  typical  Greek  attempts  to  understand  the  field  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  history.  Thucydides,  the  first  great  Greek  historian, 
understands  the  historical  movement  in  the  same  way  as  he  understands  the 
cosmical  movement,  a  movement  in  which  in  all  changes  always  the  same 
happens  in  new  constellations.  Here  history  is  not  understood  as  a  peculiar 
field  of  life  distinguished  from  nature.  The  Greek  historian  can,  of  course, 
give  counsel  for  the  future  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  derive  some  rules  from  the 
observation  of  history  as  of  nature.  But  his  real  interest  is  directed  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  past;  the  historian  does  not  reflect  on  possible  future 
eventualities,  nor  does  he  understand  the  present  as  a  time  of  decision  in 
which  men  must  assume  responsibility  towards  the  future.  The  Greek 
historian  does  not  raise  the  question  of  meaning  in  history,  and  consequently 
a  philosophy  of  history  did  not  arise  in  Greece. 

The  conception  of  history  in  Israel  and  in  Judaism  is  a  quite  different  one. 
Here  the  scientific  interest  in  objective  knowledge  is  not  the  ruling  interest. 
If  there  is  an  interest  in  knowledge  it  is  in  self-knowledge,  and  the  historian 
calls  his  people  to  self-knowledge.  In  Israel  historical  narrative  derived  its 
principles  from  the  ideas  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries.  Looking  back  on  the  past  meant  critically  examining  the  past  and 
warning  the  present.  As  early  as  the  Elohistic  tradition,  and  later  in  the 
Deuteronomic  redaction  of  the  tradition,  the  point  of  view  is  that  history 


^  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society,  Cambridge,  September  1953. 
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reveals  the  sovereign  rule  of  God  who  has  chosen  Israel  to  be  his  people. 
History  shows  the  change  or  the  alternation  of  divine  grace  and  the  nation’s 
sin,  of  divine  judgement,  human  penitence  and  divine  forgiveness.  In  so  far 
as  the  history  of  Israel  ends  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  people,  the  historical 
narrative  ends  with  the  promise  of  a  future  of  salvation  for  a  chastized  people, 
if  that  people  is  now  willing  to  obey  the  will  of  God. 

Similarly,  in  the  priestly  narrative  the  reign  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
past  is  pointed  out,  and  his  promise  for  the  future  proclaimed.  The  interest, 
however,  is  not  so  much  in  criticizing  the  past  as  in  showing  the  divine 
revelation.  The  past  is  divided  up  according  to  the  stages  of  the  gradually 
unfolding  revelation.  The  first  three  periods  are  opened  with  Adam,  Noah 
and  Abraham  and  are  followed  by  the  revelation  to  Moses.  The  priestly 
legislation  is  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  goal  of  this  history  is  the 
return  of  the  people  from  the  exile,  and  with  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
people  as  a  worshipping  community  under  the  Law. 

In  all  this  picture  of  history,  history  is  conceived  as  a  unity  full  of  meaning. 
Its  course  runs  according  to  the  plan  of  God.  He  will  guide  his  people  into 
a  prosperous  future,  and  He  carries  out  His  plan  in  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  nation.  Even  after  national  catastrophe  His  promise  remains  unshakable. 
Reflection  on  the  past  confirms  the  divine  promise,  for  such  reflection 
accounts  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  the  sin  of  the  nation.  With 
the  divine  promise  there  is,  therefore,  always  combined  a  warning,  a  call  to 
the  present  to  assume  respKjnsibility  in  facing  the  future.  For  God  will  fulfil 
his  promise  only  for  an  obedient  people. 

In  Old  Testament  history  future  welfare  is  thought  of  as  in  this  world,  even 
if  the  pictures  of  future  welfare  and  of  its  realization  are  painted  in  super¬ 
natural  colours,  e.g.  in  the  change  of  nature  in  Isaiah. 

n 

In  later  Judaism  this  hope  for  a  prosperity  on  earth  remained,  a  hope  for 
a  splendid  future  of  the  people  ruled  by  the  Messiah  who  will  renew  the 
kingdom  of  David,  e.g.  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  in  the  Eighteen  Prayers. 
But  besides  this  another  hope  arose,  for  a  blissful  future  which  is  no  longer  of 
this  earth  and  which  shall  not  be  realized  by  an  historical  crisis  brought 
about  by  God,  but  by  a  cosmic  catastrophe,  the  end  of  which  will  be  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgement.  The  figure  of  the  Davidic 
Messiah  is  superseded  by  the  figure  of  the  ‘Son  of  Man’,  as  far  as  there  is 
reflection  at  all  on  a  Saviour  apart  from  God  Himself.  This  hope  is  connected 
with  the  conception  of  the  two  aeons  which  grew  up  in  later  Judaism. 

With  this  theory  is  associated  a  view  of  history  which  includes  the  history 
of  the  whole  world.  The  periods  of  this  world-history  are  not  those  of  the 
history  of  Israel  alone,  but  are  the  periods  of  the  changing  reigns  of  the 
great  world-dynasties,  as  it  is  represented  symbolically  in  the  statue  which 
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Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream  (Dan.  ii),  or  in  the  vision  of  the  beasts 
(Dan.  vii).  Such  a  pattern  of  periodized  world-history  may,  of  course,  be 
combined  with  the  pattern  of  the  periods  of  the  Israelitic  history,  as  in  the 
broad  allegory  in  Ethiopie  Enoch  Ixxxv-xc  and  in  the  ten-weeks-apocalypse 
in  Ethiopie  Enoch  xciii.  1-14;  xci.  12-17. 

Thus  the  Israelitic  view  of  history  has  its  sequel  in  the  apocalyptic  literature. 
Both  look  towards  the  future,  but  the  first  on  the  assumption  that  the  meaning 
of  history  unfolds  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  and  that  the  goal  of 
such  history  is  a  splendid  future  for  that  people.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  a  goal  of  history  at  all,  if  we  would  be  accurate. 
We  must  speak  simply  of  an  end  to  history  which  is  no  longer  part  of  history 
itself.  History  comes  to  an  end  with  the  ending  of  the  old  aeon.  The  state  of 
welfare  belongs  to  the  new  aeon,  in  which,  according  to  IV  Ezra  vii.  31, 
vanity  vanishes,  and  according  to  Slav.  Enoch  Ixv.  7,  8,  times  and  years  will 
be  annihilated  and  months  and  days  and  hours  will  be  no  more. 

In  the  Israelitic  view  of  history  the  goal  of  history  is  promised,  but  the 
realization  of  the  promise  is  conditional  on  the  obedience  of  the  people.  In 
the  apocalyptic  view  the  end  of  history  comes  with  necessity  at  the  time 
determined  by  God.  According  to  the  first  view,  the  course  of  history  becomes 
clear  by  the  knowledge  of  divine  justice  which  guides  history  to  its  goal.  In 
the  second  view,  the  course  of  history  is  revealed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
secret  counsel  of  God.  In  the  first  view  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
coincides  with  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  people,  a  responsibility  in  face 
of  the  possibility  of  future  welfare  or  judgement.  In  the  second  view  the 
individual  is  responsible  for  himself  only,  because  the  end  will  bring  welfare 
and  judgement  at  the  same  time,  and  the  individual’s  future  will  be  decided 
according  to  his  works.  It  is  true,  such  welfare  is  also  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  but  the  community  is  the  community  of  the  elect  and  saints  and 
therefore  not  a  community  of  a  people  or  nation  but  a  community  of 
individuals. 

m 

In  the  New  Testament  (if  we  set  aside  Luke-Acts)  the  Old  Testament  view 
of  history  is  preserved  as  well  as  the  apocalyptic  view,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  apocalyptic  view  prevails. 

This  may  be  observed  first  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  God  whom  he 
proclaims  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Mark  xii.  26;  cf.  Matt, 
viii.  1 1  ;  Luke  xvi.  23),  and  the  people  are  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham 
(Luke  xix.  9;  xiii.  16).  Likewise  Jesus  refers  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  who 
are  to  be  heard  (Luke  xvi.  29-31  ;  cf.  Mark  xii.  26  par.).  And  although  Moses 
is  not  to  be  heard  uncritically  (Mark  x.  3-9),  nevertheless  Jesus  rebukes  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  assume  the  authority  of  Moses  (Matt,  xxiii.  2). 

But  the  preaching  of  Jesus  does  not  hold  out  any  prospect  for  the  future  of 
the  people.  True,  it  is  addressed  to  the  people,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
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is  individuals  who  are  called  to  follow  him  as  his  disciples.  The  present  people 
as  a  whole  is  an  adulterous  and  sinful  generation  (Mark  viii.  38;  cf.  viii. 
12  par.;  Matt.  xii.  45),  a  faithless  generation  (Mark  ix.  19).  No  one  whom 
God  has  sent  is  acceptable  to  the  people  (Matt.  xi.  16-19  par.).  For  Tyre  and 
Sidon  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  on  the  day  of  judgement  than  for  the  cities 
of  Galilee  who  refused  to  hear  the  call  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  20-4  par.).  The  men 
of  Nineveh  and  the  Queen  of  the  South  shame  the  present  generation  on  the 
day  of  judgement  (Matt.  xii.  39-42  par.).  The  denunciation  of  the  people  by 
Isaiah  as  honouring  God  only  with  its  lips  is  valid  for  the  present  people  also 
(Mark  vii.  6  par.).  The  present  people  does  not  behave  otherwise  than  its 
predecessors  who  had  persecuted  and  killed  the  prophets  (Mark  xii.  1-9  par.; 
Matt.  V.  12  par.;  xxiii.  29-31  par.,  33-6  par.).  The  temple  of  God  has  been 
made  a  den  of  robbers  (Mark  xi.  17).  The  whole  burden  of  retribution  shall 
burst  now  upon  the  people  (Matt,  xxiii.  36  par.)  ;  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
shall  be  destroyed  (Matt,  xxiii,  37-9;  Mark  xiii.  i  par.). 

Except  in  the  sayings  quoted  Jesus  does  not  refer  to  Old  Testament 
history.  When  he  appeals  to  David  breaking  the  sabbath  (Mark  ii.  25  par.), 
or  when  he  records  the  deeds  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (Luke  iv.  25-7),  the  point 
in  question  is  not  the  sovereign  rule  or  the  plan  of  God  in  the  events  of  history, 
nor  the  obstinacy  of  the  people.  Nor  do  the  sayings  of  Jesus  quoting  the  Law 
supply  evidence  for  his  view  of  history  (Mark  x.  19;  xii.  29).  At  most  we  can 
recall  his  Words  about  uncleanness  and  divorce  (Mark  vii.  14-15;  x.  3-9), 
because  Jesus  here  pointed  out  that  Moses  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  heart 
of  the  people  had  modified  the  will  of  God,  and  then  that  the  elders  had 
falsified  the  will  of  Gkxl. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  Jesus  the  justice  of  God  does  rule  in  the  events 
of  history.  But  in  his  preaching  the  arguments  for  divine  judgement  are 
entirely  concentrated  on  the  day  of  judgement.  He  refused  to  see  punish¬ 
ments  for  special  sins  in  special  accidents.  All  men  are  sinners  and  shall 
perish  unless  they  repent  (Luke  xiii.  3,  5).  The  message  of  Jesus  does  not 
contain  any  promise  of  the  splendid  future  of  Israel  as  in  Isaiah  or  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  nor  any  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  petitions  of  the  Eighteen  Prayers.  Instead,  Jesus  proclaims 
promises  for  the  poor,  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  for  those  who  weep,  that  is  to 
say,  for  all  men  who  are  really  waiting  for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God 
(Luke  vi.  20;  Matt.  v.  3-9);  for  all  men  who  follow  his  call  as  invited  by 
God  (Luke  xiv.  16-24;  Matt.  xxii.  i-io);  who  are  prepared  not  to  look 
back  and  to  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  (Luke  ix.  60,  62  par.);  who 
are  prepared  to  follow  him,  loosing  all  ties  to  their  family  (Luke  xiv.  26; 
cf.  Mark  iii.  31-5). 

Jesus  says  nothing  about  the  character  of  the  coming  salvation  except  that 
it  is  life  (Mark  ix.  43,  45,  etc.),  and  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  from  death 
to  this  life.  Symbolically,  salvation  can  be  described  as  a  great  banquet 
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(Matt.  viii.  1 1  par.).  But  the  quality  of  life  will  no  more  be  an  earthly  one, 
but  the  life  of  the  angels  in  heaven  (Mark  xii.  25  par.). 

The  time  of  salvation  and  judgement  stands  at  the  door;  indeed,  it  has 
already  begun.  That  can  be  seen  because  the  demons  are  fleeing  and  the 
realm  of  Satan  breaking  down  (Luke  xi.  20;  Mark  iii.  27).  The  time  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  is  ended  with  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  12  par.). 
John  must  be  understood  as  Elijah  who  is  the  forerunner  of  God  when  God 
comes  to  execute  the  judgement  according  to  Mai.  iii.  i,  23  (Matt.  xi.  10,  14; 
Luke  vii.  27;  Mark  ix.  11-13).  All  hopes  of  the  old  time  shall  be  fulfilled: 

'Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  what  you  see! 

For  I  tell  you  that  many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to  see  what  you  see  and 
did  not  see  it,  and  to  hear  what  you  hear  and  did  not  hear  it' 

(Luke  X.  23  ff.,  par.) 

rv 

I  leave  undecided  how  many  of  the  quoted  words  are  genuine  Words  of  Jesus 
or  are  modified  or  shaped  by  the  Christian  community.  In  every  case  there 
is  no  difference  between  Jesus  and  the  oldest  Christian  community  with 
regard  to  the  eschatological  view  and  expectation,  except  that  the  early 
Christians  expected  that  the  Son  of  man  whom  Jesus  had  proclaimed  would 
be  Jesus  himself,  and  that  the  community  was  convinced  that  it  was  the 
eschatological  community  and  felt  that  it  was  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  eschatological  gift. 

Also  in  the  following  period  and  in  the  Hellenistic-Christian  communities 
the  conviction  remained  that  the  end  of  history  has  come,  and  the  end  of  the 
world  is  at  the  door.  The  Christian  missionary  preaching  proclaimed  to  the 
Gentiles  at  the  same  time  the  one  God  and  the  imminent  judgement  and  the 
Parousia  of  Christ  (I  Thess.  i.  9;  Acts  xvii.  31).  Paul  expected — at  least  till 
the  latest  time  of  his  working — that  he  would  see  the  great  drama  of  the 
eschatological  events  (I  Thess.  iv.  17;  I  Cor.  xv.  52).  He  wrote  to  the 
Romans:  ‘The  night  is  far  gone,  the  day  is  at  hand’  (Rom.  xiii.  12;  cf. 
Heb.  X.  25;  James  v.  8).  The  expectation  of  the  near  end  is  attested  not  only 
by  statements  such  as:  ‘The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand’  (I  Pet.  iv.  7),  ‘The 
time  is  near’  (Rev.  i.  3),  but  also  indirectly  by  the  increasing  admonitions 
to  be  vigilant  and  by  the  warnings  not  to  become  weary  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13; 
I  Thess.  V.  2-4;  Rev.  iii.  3,  etc.). 

It  is  true,  these  admonitions  and  warnings  show  also  that  the  hope  begins 
to  become  weaker  and  that  disappointment  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  Parousia  became  more  and  more  widespread.  The  doubt 
arises:  Are  the  promises  true?  (II  Pet.  iii;  I  and  II  Clem.).  The  hope  is  in 
fact  given  up,  not  only  in  Gnostic  circles,  but  also  in  John  and  the  Johannine 
Epistles;  and  these  writings  were  received  into  the  Church  only  after  they 
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had  been  touched  up  by  ecclesiastical  redaction.  The  early  Church  has 
preserved  the  hope,  but  the  time  of  the  Parousia  of  Christ  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  was  more  and  more  deferred  into  an  undefined  future.  This  is 
already  so  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Pastorals  and  in  Acts.  The  time 
between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  Parousia,  originally  thought  of  as  a 
very  brief  time,  became  lengthened  indefinitely. 

An  essential  reason  for  the  fact  that  eschatology  remained  as  a  fixed 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  that  eschatology  was  connected  with  its  view  of 
history.  The  end  of  the  world  was  thought  of  as  the  end  and  the  goal  of  a 
history  guided  by  God.  And  this  was  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  preserved  as  the  book  of  the  divine  revelation,  and 
therefore  the  Old  Testament  history  was  appropriated  by  the  Christian 
community  as  its  own  previous  history. 

It  is  characteristic  that  in  Gnosticism  the  Old  Testament,  and  thereby 
faith  in  God  who  as  the  Creator  is  also  the  Lord  of  history,  was  abandoned 
at  the  same  time  as  the  traditional  eschatology.  In  St  John’s  Gospel  and  in 
the  Johannine  Epistles  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  eschatology  is 
connected  with  the  renunciation  of  the  appeal  to  Old  Testament  history, 
although  faith  in  the  Creator-God  is  preserved. 

Considered  by  itself,  it  was  not  essential  for  the  expected  end  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  goal  of  the  history;  nor  was  it  understood  thus  everywhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  sermon  on  Mars  Hill,  for  instance,  eschatological 
preaching  is  directly  connected  with  the  preaching  of  monotheism  (Acts  xvii. 
30 ff.),  where  past  history  is  called  only  the  times  of  ignorance  (i.e.  from  the 
Gentile-Christian  point  of  view).  The  sermon  of  Paul  in  Pisidian  Antioch 
contains  brief  hints  only  of  eschatological  promise  and  judgement  (Acts  xiii. 
38-41)  ;  its  main  contents  are  a  survey  of  Israelitic  history,  and  the  point  of 
view  is  that  of  a  divine  guidance  beginning  with  the  elected  Fathers  until 
David  with  whom  the  goal  of  history  is  connected  in  the  sending  of  Jesus. 
In  the  same  way  the  speech  of  Stephen  gives  a  survey  of  history  from  Abraham 
to  Solomon  according  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  contrast  between 
divine  guidance  and  human  obstinacy  (Acts  vii.  2-53). 

This  Old  Testament  view  of  history  is  the  basis  for  the  proof  from  prophecy 
as  well  as  for  typology  which  discovers  prototypes  of  present  events  and 
persons  in  events  and  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  history:  Adam  was  the 
type  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  I2ff.)  as  was  Moses  (II  Cor.  iii.  yff.).  Elijah  was  the 
type  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mark  ix.  13;  Matt.  xi.  14).  The  time  in  the  desert 
was  the  type  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Christian  community  (I  Cor.  x. 
iff.;  Heb.  iii.  7-iv.  13),  and  so  on. 

This  view  of  history  is  also  the  basis  of  the  enumeration  of  Old  Testament 
examples  in  the  ‘parainesis’  (Heb.  xi;  Jude  5-7;  I  Clem).  The  Christian 
community  felt  itself  joined  in  a  unity  with  Old  Testament  models  who  stood 
under  the  still  unfulfilled  promise  (Heb.  xi.  39).  The  Christian  community  is 
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the  ‘people  of  God’  (Heb.  iv.  9;  x.  30;  Rev.  xviii.  4,  etc.),  the  ‘people  of  his 
own’  (Titus  ii.  14,  etc.),  the  ‘Israel  of  God’  (Gal.  vi.  16),  the  ‘true  circum¬ 
cision’  (Phil.  iii.  3),  the  ‘twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion’  (James  i.  i). 
Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  faithful  (Rom.  iv.  1,12,  etc.).  The  relation  to  the 
Israelitic  history  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  idea  of  the  ‘New  Covenant’. 
Already  Jer.  xxxi.  30  ff.  had  prophesied  the  New  Covenant  for  the  end-time, 
and  now  it  is  realized  by  the  death  of  Christasthesacrificeof  expiation  on  which 
it  is  founded  (I  Cor.  xi.  25;  II  Cor.  iii.  6ff.;  Gal.  iv.  24;  Heb.  viii.  8ff.,  etc.). 

The  connexion  of  the  present  with  the  past  is  expressed  to  a  certain  extent 
also  in  an  often  varied  topic:  the  salvation  which  was  concealed  hitherto  is 
now  present  ;  the  divine  counsel  which  was  hidden  hitherto  is  now  disclosed 
(I  Cor.  ii.  yff.;  Col.  i.  26,  etc.).  The  divine  counsel,  called  oikonomia  (Eph.  i. 
10;  iii.  9),  is  a  mystery  now  at  this  time  unveiled.  But  this  latter  view  and 
this  terminology  has  its  basis  not  in  the  Old  Testament  view  of  history,  but 
in  the  apocalyptic  view.  And  with  that  a  decisive  change  is  made.  For  the 
content  of  the  mystery  is  not  the  divine  guidance  of  the  history  of  Israel  from 
Adam  or  Abraham,  but  the  eschatological  events — it  may  be  the  eschato¬ 
logical  drama  in  the  strict  sense  (I  Cor.  xv.  51),  or  it  may  be  (and  it  is  mainly 
this)  the  Christological  events  :  the  incarnation  of  the  pre-existent  Messiah, 
the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  and  glorification  (I  Cor.  ii.  6ff.;  I  Tim.  iii. 
16;  Ignat.  Eph.  19;  cf.  Col.  ii.  2;  iv.  3;  Eph.  i.  9;  vi.  19;  Rom.  xvi.  25)  ;  or  it 
may  be  the  hidden  sense  of  the  obduracy  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xi.  25),  or  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Col.  i.  26)  and 
their  union  with  Jewish  Christians  in  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph.  iii. 
3,  9).  The  change  which  is  thus  made  is  that  history  is  swallowed  up  in 
eschatology.  This  becomes  fully  clear  in  the  theology  of  Paul. 

V 

Paul  conceived  the  total  past  as  a  unity  invested  with  a  special  meaning.  In 
the  beginning  stands  Adam  by  whom  sin  and  death  came  into  the  world 
(Rom.  V.  i2ff.).  The  course  of  history  proceeds  to  Abraham  who  received  the 
gift  of  the  promise  (Gal.  iii.  6ff.;  Rom.  iv.  iff.).  A  decisive  historical  step 
forward  is  taken  with  Moses  and  the  Law  which  came  in  to  increase  trespasses 
(Rom.  V.  20;  Gal.  iii.  19).  The  goal  is  Christ  by  whom  freedom  from  sin,  law 
and  death  is  procured,  and  thereby  the  eschatological  gift,  the  Spirit,  poured 
out  (Gal.  iv.  6). 

Paul  does,  of  course,  stand  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament  view  of 
history  in  so  far  as  he  knows  a  meaning  in  history,  namely  in  history  guided 
to  a  certain  goal  according  to  the  divine  plan  :  but  his  view  of  history  is 
determined  by  apocalyptic  eschatology,  which  is  itself  moreover  decisively 
modified  by  him. 

I.  The  history  of  the  past  is  no  longer  the  history  of  the  Israelitic  people 
but  the  history  of  mankind.  In  this  history,  however,  Israel  is  the  centre. 
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though  other  peoples  also  take  their  place  in  accordance  with  God’s  plan.  In 
Paul  the  Deuteronomic  view  of  the  nation’s  history,  with  its  alternation  of 
divine  grace  and  human  obstinacy,  of  sin  and  chastisement,  of  penitence  and 
forgiveness,  has  disappeared.  When  Paul,  according  to  Isa.  Ixv.  2,  charac¬ 
terizes  Israel  as  a  ‘disobedient  and  contrary  people’  (Rom.  x.  21),  he  is 
understanding  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  totality,  namely  as  a  uniform  history 
of  human  sin.  And  this  sin  is,  so  to  say,  concentrated  and  thereby  exposed 
in  its  very  essence  in  the  disbelief  of  the  Jews  in  Christ  and  the  Christian 
message.  All  the  accusations  and  threats  of  the  prophets  are  referred  to  the 
present  time  (Rom.  ix.  25-xi.  10).  The  curious  paradox  emerges  that, 
according  to  Paul,  the  Israelitic  sin  of  disobedience  is  revealed  precisely  in 
Israel’s  efforts  to  attain  righteousness  :  ‘  Israel  who  pursued  the  righteousness 
which  is  based  on  law  did  not  succeed  in  fulfilling  that  law’  (Rom.  ix.  31), 

‘  I  bear  them  witness  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  it  is  not  enlightened. 
For  being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  that  comes  from  God,  and  seeking 
to  establish  their  own,  they  did  not  submit  to  God’s  righteousness’  (Rom.  x. 

2fr.). 

When  Paul  calls  the  Law  our  custodian  (Gal.  iii.  24),  this  expression  is  not 
to  be  understood  in  a  psychological  sense  as  if  man  is  led  into  subjective 
despair  by  the  Law  and  thereby  filled  with  longing  for  the  forgiving  grace  of 
God.  Rather  Paul  is  pointing  to  the  objectively  desperate  situation  into  which 
man  comes  under  the  rule  of  Law.  And  this  situation  is  to  such  an  extent  a 
desperate  one  that  the  message  of  divine  grace  without  works  is  just  a 
stumbh’ng-block  for  men,  a  ‘stone  that  will  make  to  stumble’  (Rom.  ix.  33; 
I  Cor.  i.  23). 

Paul’s  view  of  history  is  not  derived  from  his  reflection  on  the  history  of 
Israel  but  from  his  anthropology.  He  can  accordingly  present  the  course  of 
history  from  Adam  by  way  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  the  shape  of  an  auto¬ 
biographical  ‘I’  (Rom.  vii.  7-25 a).  Through  such  a  view  of  history  he 
becomes  involved  in  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  face  of  the  question  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises.  For  whom  are  they  valid?  His  answer  in  Rom.  ix- 
xi  is  contradictory.  After  first  having  answered:  the  promises  are  by  no 
means  valid  for  Israel  as  an  empirical-historical  people  (ix.  6)  and  the  people 
of  God  is  not  Israel  but  consists  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  once  were  ‘  not  my 
people’  and  now  became  ‘my  people’  (Rom.  ix.  24-6  according  to  Hos.  ii. 
25)  ;  later  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Israel  too  as  a  people,  and  that  as 
‘all  Israel’  (xi.  26),  shall  be  saved  and  attain  salvation  (xi.  1-32),  and  is  now 
called  again  the  people  of  God  (xi.  i). 

2.  By  this  b  meant  that  even  eschatological  perfection  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  perfection  of  a  people’s  history,  not  even  in  the  sense  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  in  later  pictures  of  Jewish  hope,  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  shall 
become  profitable  for  all  people  and  that  all  people  shall  come  to  a  certain 
unity  with  Israel. 
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True  salvation  is  righteousness  and  therewith  freedom.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  ‘righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit’  (Rom.  xiv.  17). 
This  means  that  the  conception  of  salvation  is  determined  by  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  who  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ  (II  Cor.  v.  17).  And  this 
salvation  is  present  for  the  believer  who  is  ‘in  Christ’.  It  is  true,  it  will  be 
perfected  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  transformation  of  the 
living.  The  perfected  shall  obtain  an  ‘eternal  weight  of  glory’  (II  Cor.  iv.  17). 
When  St  Paul  says  that  after  walking  by  faith  we  shall  walk  by  sight  (II  Cor. 
V.  7),  and  that  after  seeing  ‘in  a  mirror  dimly’  we  shall  see  ‘face  to  face’ 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  12),  this  hope  too  is  determined  by  his  view  of  the  individual. 
The  only  passage  which  goes  beyond  this  individual  hope  is  Rom.  viii.  18-25  • 
‘Because  the  creation  itself  will  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  and 
obtain  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God’  (viii.  21).  But  it  is 
characteristic  that  here  nature  is  seen  anthropomorphically;  even  here  it  is 
not  a  question  of  the  future  of  the  people  or  the  peoples.  This  glance  into  the 
future  is  not  a  glance  into  a  new  history.  Christ  being  the  end  of  the  Law  is 
at  the  same  time  the  end  of  history. 

VI 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  history  is  interpreted  from  the  view  of  eschatology.  In 
Paul  history  is  swallowed  up  in  eschatology.  Thereby  eschatology  has  wholly 
lost  its  sense  as  goal  of  history  and  is  in  fact  understood  as  the  goal  of  the 
individual  human  being.  From  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  the  past 
comes  to  be  the  type  of  the  history  of  man  who  becomes  free  from  sin  and 
death  and  from  the  life  under  the  law  for  the  life  under  grace  (Rom.  vi.  14). 

While  the  history  of  the  nation  and  the  world  loses  its  interest,  another 
phenomenon  is  detected,  the  true  historical  life  {Geschichtlichkeit)  of  the  human 
being.  The  decisive  history  is  not  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  people  Israel 
and  of  the  other  peoples,  but  the  history  which  every  one  experiences  himself. 
For  this  history  the  encounter  with  Christ  is  the  decisive  event,  in  reality  the 
event  by  which  the  individual  begins  really  to  exist  historically  because  he 
begins  to  exist  eschatologically. 

Human  life  is  potentially  already  before  Christ  an  historical  one,  because 
men  do  not  vegetate  as  animals,  and  are  not  delivered  up  to  nature  but  to 
themselves.  Man  has  a  relation  to  himself,  he  can  make  himself  an  object  of 
his  acting  and  he  can  feel  himself  as  object  of  events.  He  has  the  possibility 
of  being  united  with  himself  or  of  being  in  discord  with  himself.  This  finds  its 
expression  in  the  Pauline  term  ‘body’  {soma)  and  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
man  must  seek  the  good,  the  very  life,  which  he  is  striving  for.  That  means 
that  the  good  is  also  a  challenge  which  lays  claim  on  him  if  he  is  to  gain  what 
he  really  wishes  to  gain,  if  he  is  to  become  what  he  really  wishes  to  become. 
The  fact  that  man  before  Christ  always  misses  what  he  wishes  to  obtain,  is 
described  by  Paul  in  Rom.  vii.  14-24.  Paul  is  thinking  here,  it  is  true,  of  the 
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Jew  who  stands  under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  the  same  is  valid  for  the  Gentiles. 
At  Rom.  i.  32  it  is  said  that  the  Gentiles  do  not  that  which  they  know  they 
should  do.  The  saying  about  the  conscience  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  their 
conflicting  thoughts,  accusing  and  excusing  them,  shows  likewise  that  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  in  the  same  situation  before  Christ  (Rom.  ii.  15). 

But  a  true  historical  life  docs  not  become  realized  until  man  lives  in  real 
freedom,  that  means  when  his  actions  have  got  rid  of  his  past  which  has 
hitherto  held  him  captive.  This  freedom  is  an  eschatological  phenomenon;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit,  however,  does  not 
act  as  a  constraining  power  of  nature,  but  acts  inwardly  in  the  will  of  man, 
•  in  his  decisions.  It  is  just  the  free  man  who  is  subjected  to  the  imf>erative  of 
the  divine  demand.  The  dialectic  of  this  freedom  as  the  life  in  indicative  and 
imperative  is  described  at  Rom.  vi.  12-23.  ‘historicity’  of  Christian  life 
exists  therefore  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  in  man  the  struggle  between  flesh 
and  spirit  takes  place  (Gal.  v.  17;  Rom.  viii.  I2ff.).  Paul  can  describe  the 
dialectic  of  indicative  and  imperative  and  therewith  the  ‘historicity’  of  the 
Christian  life  also  in  saying:  ‘If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  by  the 
Spirit’  (Gal.  V.  25),  or,  ‘All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be 
enslaved  by  anything’  (I  Cor.  vi.  12).  Or  he  can  describe  the  Christian  life 
as  the  situation,  or  better,  as  the  movement,  between  the  ‘no  more’  and  the 
‘not  yet’.  ‘Not  that  I  have  already  obtained  this  or  am  already  perfect;  but 
I  press  on  to  make  it  my  own,  because  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  his  own’ 
(Phil.  iii.  12-14). 

With  this,  that  life  in  freedom  has  become  a  real  possibility,  and  the  old 
aeon  has  reached  its  end.  For  the  believer  who  is  ‘in  Christ’  the  word  is  true: 
‘The  old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new  is  come’  (II  Cor.  v.  17).  Christ 
is  the  end  of  history  because  God  has  sent  him  forth  ‘  when  the  time  has  fully 
come’  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  believer  is  not  still  subjected  under  the  Law  but  under 
grace  (Rom.  vi.  14)  ;  he  stands  in  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  Gk)d  (Gal.  iv. 

I  ff.).  He  belongs  no  more  to  this  world,  to  the  old  vanishing  aeon  (Gal.  i.  4; 

I  Cor.  vii.  31),  and  his  relation  to  all  worldly  engagements  is  the  ‘as  if  not’ 
(I  Cor.  vii.  29-31). 

Therefore  the  time  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  expected 
Parousia,  has  not  only  chronological  but  also  essential  meaning.  It  is  this 
meaning  which  gives  to  the  Christian  life  its  character  as  Christian.  After 
Paul,  however,  a  change  took  place,  the  more  the  end  of  the  world  became 
delayed  indefinitely.  The  generations  after  Paul  had  not  the  strength  to 
preserve  the  Pauline  view  of  Christian  life,  and  therefore  the  ‘  time-between  ’ 
came  to  have  merely  chronological  meaning.  From  that  important  con¬ 
sequences  arose. 

I .  Freedom  was  understood  as  freedom  from  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  sins 
committed  before  baptism.  From  that  the  endeavour  after  perfection  grew 
up  and  therewith  a  statutory  moralism.  The  ‘between’  is  now  the  limited 
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time  in  which  the  Christian  must  prove  true  by  his  virtuous  conduct,  by 
fillfilling  the  demands  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord,  in  face  of  the  imminent 
judgement  which  will  come  to  pass  according  to  the  works  of  every  one. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  demand  of  sinlessness  and  because 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  promised  in  baptism  is  confined  to  the  sins  before 
baptism,  the  Christian  needs  again  and  again  repentance  and  forgiveness  as 
new  acts  of  divine  grace,  and  this  necessity  calls  for  regulation,  and  from  that 
arose  the  ecclesiastical  institution  of  penitence. 

2.  The  understanding  of  the  Spirit  as  the  power  with  which  the  believers 
are  endowed  became  lost,  because  life  declined  into  legalism  and  the  Christian 
had  then  to  rely  on  his  own  powers.  Then  the  possession  of  Spirit  came  to  be 
the  equipment  of  the  Church  and  was  managed  by  its  officials  working 
through  its  institutions.  The  eschatological  consciousness  changed  into 
sacramental  piety.  The  Church  changed  from  a  community  of  salvation  into 
an  institution  of  salvation.  Eschatology  became  on  the  one  hand  a  doctrine 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  delayed  to  a  far  distant  future,  and  on  the  other  it 
was  replaced  by  sacramentalism. 

vn 

The  ‘time-between’,  while  it  gets  rid  of  eschatological  determination,  comes 
again  into  the  light  of  world-history,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  because  Christianity  now  passes  for  a  worldly  phenomenon,  namely 
for  the  Christian  religion.  From  this  point  of  view  the  author  of  Acts  has 
described  the  earliest  Christian  community  and  the  Christian  mission,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  also  Oscar  Cullman  has  written  about  ‘  Christ  and 
Time’,  because  his  purpose  is  to  show  that  in  the  New  Testament  Christ  is 
understood  as  the  centre  of  time  from  which  the  whole  of  history  backwards 
and  forwards  must  be  understood,  although  he  takes  pains  to  assert  the 
eschatological  determination  of  the  present  by  the  future. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  New  Testament  understanding  of  the  history  . 
of  Jesus  as  eschatological  event  is  not  rightly  conceived  either  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Jesus  as  centre  of  history  or  in  sacramentalism.  Both  are  solutions 
of  the  embarrassment  into  which  the  Christian  community  was  brought  by 
the  non-appearance  of  the  Parousia.  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  thought  of  Paul  and  John,  namely  in  the  idea  that  Christ  is  the  ever 
present  or  ever  becoming  present  eschatological  event.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  Now  gets  eschatological  character  by  the  encounter  with  Christ  or  with 
the  Word  which  proclaims  him,  because  in  the  encounter  with  Him  the 
world  and  its  history  comes  to  its  end  and  the  believer  becomes  free  from  the 
world  by  beconting  a  new  creature. 

Christ  is  the  eschatological  event  not  as  a  figure  of  the  past  (and  this  he 
would  be  even  as  centre  of  history,  for  the  centre  lies  behind  us)  but  as  the 
Christus  praesens.  And  indeed  he  becomes  present  in  the  Word  proclaimiîig 
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Him  and  in  the  sacraments,  so  far  as  the  sacraments  are  not  regarded  as 
infusing  supernatural  powers,  but  in  so  far  as  by  them  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  become  present  events  for  the  recipient,  i.e.  as  verbum 
visibiU. 

According  to  Paul,  Gkxi  has  intrusted  to  us  with  the  Christ-event  the 
ministry,  the  message  of  reconciliation  (II  Cor.  v.  i8).  Therefore  Paul  can 
proclaim:  ‘Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation’  (II  Cor.  vi.  2).  That  is  to  say:  the  Now  in  which  the  message  is 
proclaimed  is  the  eschatological  Now.  Exactly  as  in  John  the  encounter  with 
the  Word  of  Jesus  is  the  eschatological  Now: 

‘  Truly,  truly  I  say  to  you: 

he  who  hears  my  words  and  believes  him  who  sent  me, 
has  eternal  life:  he  does  not  come  into  judgement, 
but  has  passed  from  death  to  life' 

(v.  24;  cf.  V.  25;  iii.  19;  xi.  25,  etc.). 

The  paradox  of  history  and  eschatology  is  that  the  eschatological  event  has 
happened  within  history  and  happens  everywhere  in  preaching.  That  means  : 
eschatology  in  a  true  Christian  understanding  of  it  is  not  the  future  end  of 
history,  but  history  is  swallowed  up  by  eschatology.  Henceforth  history  must 
no  longer  be  understood  as  saving  history,  but  as  profane  history.  But  the 
dialectic  of  human  life  as  historical  existence  is  brought  to  light,  and  in 
consequence  the  history  of  man  as  person  can  no  longer  be  understood  as  a 
function  of  world-history,  but  is  set  beyond  world-history. 
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PRINCIPALITIES  AND  POWERS: 

THE  COSMIC  BACKGROUND  OF 
PAUL’S  THOUGHT 

I  hope  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  choice  of  a  subject  so  closely  akin 
to  that  of  the  Presidential  Address  by  Professor  William  Manson  last  year.^ 
It  was  in  fact  that  address  which  inspired  the  present  paper.  If  any  further 
justification  is  necessary  for  reverting  to  this  theme  I  would  remind  you  that 
a  presidential  address  is  by  use  and  wont  exempt  from  criticism,  so  that  last 
year  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  should 
surely  invite  lively  debate.  Moreover,  though  Dr  Manson  in  his  address  made 
occasional  reference  to  Paul’s  thought,  he  deliberately  confined  himself  in  the 
main  to  the  ‘Spiritual  Background  of  the  Work  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels’.  Such  promising  exploration  deserves  to  be  followed  up,  for  it  is 
only  with  Paul  that  this  background  is  filled  in,  in  all  its  tremendous  cosmic 
grandeur.  As  Dr  Manson  put  it,  the  spirit  world  in  Paul’s  thought  ‘  has  taken 
on  new  dimensions  and  acquired  a  cosmic  range  and  character’.  Or  again, 
whereas  last  year  we  were  meeting  the  demonic  powers  ‘in  the  form  of 
malignant  and  ghoulish  beings,  on  the  earth-level  of  popular  demonic 
belief’,  this  year  we  are  confronted  by  Paul’s  ‘grandiose  hierarchy  of  cosmic 
spirits’.  But  my  best  justification  is  the  sheer  importance  of  this  subject  for 
the  understanding  of  Paul’s  thought.  As  Professor  J.  S.  Stewart  has  remarked 
in  a  notable  article  in  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  (vol.  rv,  no.  3),  we  shall 
never  get  inside  the  mind  of  Paul  until  we  take  seriously  what  has  in  fact  been 
‘a  neglected  emphasis  in  New  Testament  Theology’,  and  cease  to  treat  ‘as 
secondary  and  extraneous  elements  in  the  primitive  Christian  proclamation 
what  in  fact  are  integral  and  basic  components  of  the  Gospel’. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  a  word  on  Paul’s  cosmic  and  demonic  terminology; 
and  first  on  his  use  of  the  word  ‘kosmos’.  From  Hellenistic  Judaism  Paul 
took  over  the  word  in  the  sense  of  the  ‘universe’,  the  total  world  of  creation, 
God  alone,  as  the  Creator,  standing  outside  it  and  being  distinguished  from 
it.  But  this  is  the  meaning  only  in  a  minority  of  passages.  It  may  mean 
merely  the  stage  on  which  human  life  is  played,  as  we  would  say  ‘the  earth’. 
More  often  it  denotes  the  quintessence  of  earthly  conditions  and  earthly 
claims  as  opposed  to  the  future  and  the  heavenly,  as  when  Paul  contrasts 
‘worldly  affairs’  with  ‘the  affairs  of  the  Lord’  (I  Cor.  vii.  32-3);  or  it  may 
be  a  summary  description  of  mankind  as  subject  to  such  earthly  conditions 
‘  S.N.T.S.  Bulletin  iii  (1953). 
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and  slaves  to  such  earthly  claims,  as  when  it  is  said  that  God  will  ‘judge  the 
world  Hence  (and  this  is  so  important  that  I  venture  to  quote  some  words 
of  our  President,  Professor  Bultmann)  : 

‘Kosmos’  often  contains  a  definite  theological  judgement.  It. .  .constitutes  the 
implicit  or  explicit  antithesis  to  the  sphere  of  God  or  ‘the  Lord’,  whether  ‘kosmos’ 
denotes  the  totality  of  human  possibilities  and  conditions  of  life,  or  whether  it 
implies  p>ersons  in  their  attitudes  and  judgements,  or  in  their  sinfulness  and 
enrm’ty  towards  God.. .  .This  means  that  ‘kosmos’  is  an  eschatological  concept.  It 
denotes  the  world  of  men  and  the  sphere  of  human  activity  as  being,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  temporary  thing  hastening  towards  its  end,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sphere  of  anti-godly  power  under  whose  sway  the  individual  who  is  surrounded  by 
it  has  fallen.  It  is  the  sphere  of ‘the  rulers  of  this  age’  (I  Cor.  ii.  6,  8)  and  of ‘the 
god  of  this  age’  (II  Cor.  iv.  4).^ 

Look  now  at  the  descriptive  words  which  Paul  uses  of  these  cosmic  powers  : 

He  uses,  of  course,  the  ordinary  words  àyyeXoi — with  a  reference  to 
öpqoKela  tûov  dcyyéXcov  (Col.  ii.  18)  as  a  feature  of  a  dangerous  heresy — and 
baipôvia,  as  raising  acute  ethical  problems  at  Corinth.  Stranger  is  his  use  of 
a  series  of  curiously  abstract  terms,  the  most  common  being  Apyai  and 
èÇouaiai  (‘principalities’  and  ‘powers’),  usually  in  the  plural  but  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  singular  with  iras — ‘all  rule  and  authority’  (I  Cor.  xv.  24;  A.V.), 
‘all  principality  and  power’  (Eph.  i.  21),  but  ‘every’  would  give  the  sense 
better.  We  have  also  SvA/dpEiç,  KupidrriTES  (‘powers’,  ‘dominions’;  A.V.) 
and  again  the  same  words  in  the  singular  with  ttSç  (Eph.  i.  2 1)  ;  and  öpövoi — 
all  these  words  being  apparently  used  as  names  for  the  same  demonic  powers. 
Other  expressions  are  Aeydpevoi  6eoi,  Oeol  ttoAAoI  koI  xOpioi  iroAAol  (I  Cor.  viii. 
4-6),  TTOV  6vopa  ôvopocjôuevov  (Eph.  i.  21),  xà  -nveupomKA  Tqs  irovniplocç  èv 
TOÏs  èTTOUpotvloiç  (Eph.  vi.  12),  èrroupdvia  xal  èTnyeïa  xal  Kotrocxöövia  (Phil.  ii. 
10).  Finally,  and  of  particular  interest  because  of  their  ‘cosmic’  bearing,  are 
the  designations  KoapoKpàropes  toö  ctkôtous  toutou  (Eph.  vi.  12),  oroixtïot 
(Gai.  iv.  3,  9;  Col.  ii.  8,  20),  and  dpyovTEs  tou  alwvos  toOtou  (I  Cor.  ii.  6-8), 
this  last  recalling  the  Johannine  title  for  the  supreme  demonic  being,  ô  fipycov 
TOÖ  KÔCTpou  TOUTOU,  for  which  the  Synoptists  have  ô  dpycov  twv  Saipovlcov. 
Paul  calls  him,  in  addition  tp  the  name  ‘Satan’,  ô  0e6s  toö  atwvoç  toutou 
(II  Cor.  iv.  4)  and  also  ô  Apycov  Tqs  âÇoualotç  toö  (Sœpos  (Eph.  ii.  2),  where 
apparently  èÇouaia  is  a  collective — ‘  the  prince  of  the  demonic  powers  of  the 
air’,  a  phrase  which  recalls  Jesus’  words  in  Luke  xxii.  53,  ‘this  is  your  hour, 
Kal  èÇouolaTOÔOKÔTOus’,  which  seems  to  mean  ‘and  the  powers  of  darkness 
are  in  the  ascendant’. 

Cullmann  has  pointed  out  the  significant  fact  that  in  all  the  most  ancient 
confessions  of  faith  ‘  it  is  said  in  a  decisive  place  that  Jesus  by  his  deed  has 
defeated  and  subjected  these  invisible  powers’.*  We  think  of  such  N.T. 
‘confessions’  as  I  Cor.  xv.  24-5;  Heb.  x.  12-13;  I  Pet.  iii.  22.  This  then  is  no 


^  Theologf  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i,  p.  256. 
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Pauline  eccentricity  but  something  which  ‘belongs  to  the  solid  content  of 
faith  in  the  N.T.  ’  ;  and  Cullmann  concludes  : 

Whatever  our  personal  attitude  toward  this  view  may  be,  we  must  conclude 
from  this  fact  that  these  powers,  in  the  faith  of  Primitive  Christianity,  did  not 
belong  merely  to  the  framework  ‘conditioned  by  the  contemporary  situation’.  It 
is  these  invisible  beings  who  in  some  way. .  .stand  behind  what  occurs  in  the  world.* 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  background  of  these  ideas?  Here  a  veritable 
labyrinth  of  avenues  opens  up  for  investigation.  One  might  explore  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Assyrian  and  early  Hebrew  demonology,  and  discuss  the  prophetic 
teaching  concerning  ‘the  gods  of  the  nations’  and  their  downfall  before 
Yahweh.  One  might  touch  on  the  demonology  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
early  Rabbinism;  the  relation  to  Jewish  thought  of  Persian  dualistic  concep¬ 
tions;  the  extraordinary  proliferation  of  Hebrew  angelology  in  the  inter- 
testamental  period,  with  Asmodaeus,  Azazel,  Beliar  and  the  rest  of  them;  the 
biographical  history  of  Satan  ;  the  whole  apparatus  of  demon-possession  in 
both  the  Oriental  and  Hellenistic  environment,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels,  and 
the  magical  abracadabra  for  dealing  with  it.  But  this  is  not  an  esoteric  circle 
for  the  study  of  the  occult,  and  I  must  forbear  and  refer  you  to  Edward 
Langton’s  Essentials  of  Demonology. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  the  context  which  we  are  discussing,  Paul  has  in  view 
demonic  intelligences  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  ‘devils’  who  possessed 
the  poor  disordered  souls  that  meet  us  in  the  Gospel  pages.  These  are  cosmic 
spirit  forces  which  possess  and  control  not  only  individual  human  lives  but 
the  very  course  of  the  universe.  I  shall  confine  myself  therefore  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  stream  in  Paul’s  thought — the  all-pervading 
influence  in  his  environment  of  Gnostic  astral  religious  beliefs. 

Such  astral  beliefs  had,  of  course,  long  ago  found  a  place  in  Hebrew 
religion,  as  one  way  of  explaining  the  continued  existence  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  alongside  of  the  One  God,  Y^weh.  Pagan  worship  is  but  star- 
worship,  the  worship  of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator.  Says  Stephen 
in  his  apology,  ‘God  turned  from  (Israel),  abandoning  them  to  the  worship 
of  the  starry  host  ’,  and  then,  quoting  the  words  in  which  Amos  charges  his 
people  with  idolatry,  ‘it  was  the  tent  of  Moloch  and  the  star-symbol  of 
Rephan  your  god  that  you  carried’  (Acts  vii.  42-3).  So  too  we  read  in 
Deuteronomy:  ‘Take  heed. .  .lest  you  lift  up  your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  when 
you  see  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  all  the  universe  (tôv  KÔapov) 
of  heaven,  you  are  led  away  and  worship  and  serve  them,  things  which  the 
Lord  your  God  has  assigned  to  the  (other)  nations  under  heaven’  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  translated  from  the  LXX).  For  the  idea  that  each  of  the  nations  has  its 
own  special  star-angel  assigned  to  it  (the  illegitimate  worship  of  which 
constitutes  idolatry)  we  may  compare  Jub.  xv.  3 if.:  ‘For  there  are  many 

*  Ibid.  p.  192. 
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nations  and  many  peoples,  and  all  are  His,  and  over  all  hath  He  placed 
spirits  in  authority  to  lead  them  astray  from  Him.  But  over  Israel  He  did  not 
appoint  any  angel  or  spirit,  for  He  alone  is  their  ruler,  and  He  will  preserve 
them  and  require  them  at  the  hand  of  His  angels  and  His  spirits,  and  at  the 
hand  of  all  His  powers  in  order  that  He  may  preserve  them  and  bless  them, 
and  that  they  may  be  His  and  He  may  be  theirs  from  henceforth  for  ever.’ 

When  discussing  Paul’s  references  to  ‘principalities  and  powers’  and  the 
relation  of  his  thought  to  contemporary  astral  religious  beliefs  we  must 
certainly  have  this  Old  Testament  background  constantly  in  view.  But  we 
shall  remember  too  (and  it  is  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  I  am 
specially  concerned  in  this  paper)  that  although  the  source  of  such  ideas  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  far  back  in  Ghaldaean  astrological  lore,  by  Paul’s 
day  Jewish  thought  had  already  been  strongly  infected  by  influences, 
philosophical  and  religious,  which  were  Hellenistic  rather  than  Semitic. 
Dr  Burkitt,  for  example,  has  pointed  out^  the  close  connexion  which  is 
apparent  between  First  Enoch  and  Poseidonius  (born  c.  150-130  b.c.)  whom 
Tam  describes  as  ‘a  double  mind,  standing  between  east  and  west  and 
drawing  from  both,  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science,  an  astrologer  and 
Oriental  mystic  and  what  not,  author  of  a  great  system  which  combined  all 
the  floating  tendencies  of  the  time,  science  and  superstition,  star-worship  and 
popular  worship,  heaven  and  earth,  men,  gods  and  demons’.* 

The  rapid  spread  of  astralism  through  the  Hellenistic  world  was  one  of  the 
results  of  what  Gilbert  Murray  has  well  called  the  ‘failure  of  nerve’  which 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  popular  anthropomorphic  religion.  Once  deny 
the  existence  of  responsible  personal  deities  who  may  be  expected  to  order 
mundane  affairs  with  at  least  some  measure  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  no 
alternative  seems  left  but  that  all  things  are  determined  by  ‘chance’  or  ‘fate’, 
and  by  the  cosmic  mechanism  with  which  the  latter  is  inextricably  entangled. 
Astrology  thus  became  ‘  the  scientific  theology  of  waning  heathenism  ’*  and 
from  the  third  century  b.c.  onwards,  as  Gilbert  Murray  puts  it,  ‘  fell  upon  the 
Hellenistic  mind  as  a  new  disease  falls  upon  some  remote  island  people’. 
The  old  rejected  gods  reappear  as  astral  deities.  The  seven  planets  are 
enthroned  as  kosmokratores  or  ‘potentates  of  this  world’  and  arbiters  of  human 
fate.  Man’s  destiny  and  even  his  disposition  depend  on  what  star  was  in  the 
ascendant  at  the  moment  of  birth,  so  that  we  still  ‘thank  our  lucky  stars’  and 
speak  of  each  other  as  ‘jovial’,  ‘mercurial’,  or  ‘saturnine’.  By  a  simple 
enough  psychological  process  the  stars  which  determined  fate  appeared  to  be 
hostile  more  often  than  kindly,  so  that  the  religious  man  became  absorbed  in 
nothing  quite  so  much  as  devising  means  of  escape  from  the  prison-house  of 
the  stars.  How  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  this  inexorable  fate?  Sometimes 
the  saviours  of  the  Mystery  cults  seemed  to  provide  an  answer,  so  that  we 

‘  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses,  pp.  30-1.  *  W.  W.  Tam,  Hellenistic  Civilisation,  p.  315. 

*  See  Angus,  Religious  Quests,  p.  257. 
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find  Isis  hailed  in  Apuleius  because  ‘  Thou  unravellest  even  the  inextricably 
tangled  web  of  fate.  Thou  dost  alleviate  the  tempests  of  fortune,  and 
restrainest  the  harmful  courses  of  the  stars.’  And  where  even  the  Saviour 
deities  were  powerless  there  always  remained  one  other  way  of  escape  from  the 
dread  kosmokratoresy  the  way  of  magic.  For  the  basis  of  most  magical  ideas 
is  the  notion,  so  congenial  to  astralism,  of  a  mysterious  system  of  ‘corre¬ 
spondences  ’  in  nature,  of  which  if  only  man  learns  the  secret  he  can  mani¬ 
pulate  for  his  own  purpose  the  potencies  which  lie  hidden  in  the  universe.  By 
such  ‘sympathetic  magic’  a  bargain  could  be  struck  with  the  cosmic  ‘powers’ 
and  compulsion  brought  to  bear  even  on  fate.  Just  how  great  was  the  sway 
of  this  pseudo-science,  a  sway  all  the  more  terrible  because  it  was  also  a 
religion,  appears  from  the  enormous  number  of  magical  papyri  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  This  was  man’s  last  resort  in  his  efforts  to  ‘short-circuit 
the  stars’. 

That  Paul  himself  was  in  bondage  to  such  superstition  is  not  for  one 
moment  suggested.  But  that  such  was  the  background  of  the  religious 
experience  of  most  of  his  pagan  converts  can  hardly  be  denied.  And  that 
Paul’s  message  to  them  is  deliberately  related  to  that  background  appears  in 
particular  from  two  of  his  most  important  phrases.  First,  in  Eph.  vi.  12  he 
speaks  of  toOs  KOCTpoKp<5rTopots  toö  okötous  toutou,  ‘  the  world-potentates  of 
this  present  darkness’.  When  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  Spyovres  toö  KÖopou 
TOUTOU,  the  presence  again  of  the  same  cosmic  emphasis  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  same  demonic  beings.  Now  KoapoKpàropeç 
is  the  very  word  which  is  used  in  the  Hellenistic  mystical  writings  of  the  seven 
supreme  astral  deities;  it  occurs  in  Orphic  hymns,  in  inscriptions,  in  Gnostic 
writings,  and  even  in  Rabbinical  literature. 

Secondly,  twice  in  Galatians  and  twice  in  Colossians  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9; 
Col.  ii.  8,  20)  Paul  uses  the  even  more  suggestive  designation,  oroixeïa — 
three  times  with  the  familiar  addition,  toö  KÔapou.  The  A.V.  renders  the 
word  ‘elements’  in  Galatians  and  ‘rudiments’  in  Colossians,  the  R.V. 
‘rudiments’  throughout.  Seldom  can  a  word  have  had  a  more  interesting 
etymological  history.  Starting  from  the  root  meaning  ‘line’,  and  then 
‘a  series’,  oroixeîa  came  to  be  used  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  of  the 
A  B  C  of  a  subject,  ‘rudimentary  knowledge’.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
usage  in  Heb.  v.  12,  ‘you  have  need  again  that  some  one  teach  you  the 
rudiments  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God’.  The  next  step  is  to  the 
meaning  ‘ groundstuff ’  of  an  organism,  and  in  particular  the  ‘elements’ 
which  constitute  the  physical  world.  This  is  illustrated  by  II  Pet.  iii.  12,  ‘the 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat’.  But  every  element  was  thought  to  have  its  god,  so  that  the 
word  comes  to  be  used  of  these  ‘elemental’  deities  or  demons.  In  the  Orphic 
hymns  Hephaestus  is  called  the  oroixeiov  àpepçéç,  the  ‘perfect  element’; 
in  the  great  Paris  magic  papyrus  the  moon-goddess  is  the  oroixeiov  âçôaprov; 
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in  the  Hermes  Trismegistus  (compiled  c.  a.d.  300,  but  incorporating  much 
earlier  material)  the  oroixeïoc  come  as  gods  before  the  supreme  Glod 
complaining  of  the  arrogance  of  man.  Similarly — to  turn  to  Hellenistic- 
Jewish  ground — ^in  the  Testament  of  Solomon  certain  spirits  come  to  Solomon 
and  say,  ‘  We  are  some  of  the  thirty-three  oroixeïoc  of  the  KOopoKpiSrropos  toö 
OKÖTOUS.  •  .and  our  stars  are  in  heaven. .  .and  we  are  invoked  as  goddesses’; 
and  again,  ‘  We  are  some  of  the  thirty-six  oroixeïoc,  ol  KOCTUOKpcirropes  roO 
cTKÔTous  ToÛTOu’.  We  note  the  juxtaposition  of  our  two  Pauline  words — 
OTOixeîa  and  KoapoxpcScropes — which  seems  clear  evidence  that  in  Paul  both 
are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  these  cosmic  elemental  powers.  All  the 
four  Pauline  occurrences  of  oroixela  should  almost  certainly  be  thus  under¬ 
stood,  including  the  much-debated  ‘  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ’  of  Gal.  iv.  9. 

Though  these  conceptions  concerning  elemental  astral  and  cosmic  powers 
may  be  considered  Hellenistic  rather  than  Jewish,  and  may  have  suggested 
themselves  to  Paul  because  he  is  dealing  with  a  heresy  rife  among  his  pagan 
converts,  they  have  their  parallel  in  the  Jewish  idea  that  all  things  (e.g.  fire, 
wind,  clouds,  stars)  have  their  proper  angels  and  spirits — a  notion  illustrated 
by  the  Book  of  Revelation  where  we  meet  ‘four  angels. .  .holding  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth’  (vii.  i),  ‘another  angel. .  .which  hath  power  over  fire’ 
(xiv.  18),  the  ‘angel  of  the  waters’  (xvi.  5),  and  ‘an  angel  standing  in  the 
sun’  (xix.  17). 

What  then  is  Paul’s  attitude  to  these  ‘principalities  and  powers’?  Clearly 
he  admits  their  existence,  but  he  denies  their  divinity  :  ‘  There  is  none  other 
God  but  one.’  Though  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  are 
Ô60I  ttoAAoI  Kai  xCrpiot  iroAAol,  yet  they  are  in  fact  merely  XEy6^levol  öeoI, 
‘so-called  gods’ — ‘but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father. .  .and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (I  Cor.  viii.  4-6).  His  quarrel  with  the  Galatians  is  that 
having  been  once  ‘in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world’  (iv.  3),  and 
then  having  known  the  freedom  of  Christ’s  men,  they  are  now  longing  to  slip 
back  into  slavery  to  these  ‘weak  and  beggarly  elements’  (iv.  9).  The  very 
crux  of  the  Colossian  heresy  is  that  these  folk  are  giving  to  the  oroixEïa,  as 
mediators  between  God  and  man,  the  place  which  can  belong  only  to  Christ. 
They  are  being  beguiled  by  ‘specious  make-believe. .  .corresponding  to  the 
elemental  spirits  of  the  world’,  whereas  as  Christians  they  should  have  passed 
beyond  their  power:  ‘You  died  with  Christ  to  the  elemental  spirits  of  the 
world’  (Col.  ii.  8,  20;  Moffatt). 

But  we  shall  realize  how  central  is  this  set  of  ideas  to  all  Paul’s  thought 
only  when  we  look  at  them  in  the  context  of  his  teaching  concerning  redemp¬ 
tion  through  the  death  of  Christ.  To  begin  with  it  is  the  ‘principalities  and 
powers’  themselves  who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  the  crucifixion.  When 
Paul  writes  that  had  they  known  ‘  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  ’ . . .  ‘  the 
rulers  of  this  world  ’ . . .  ‘  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  ’  (I  Cor.  ii. 
7-8),  he  is  not  exonerating  fi-om  blame  earthly  authorities  like  Caiaphas, 
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Pilate  and  Herod;  but  he  is  suggesting  that  behind  them  stand  invisible 
powers,  infinitely  more  dangerous,  of  whom  the  visible  human  ‘rulers’  are 
the  mere  agents.  By  ‘rulers  of  this  world’  the  Apostle  appears  to  mean  both 
the  cosmic  ‘principalities  and  powers’  and  also  their  actual  human  execu¬ 
tives;  and  the  very  kernel  of  his  doctrine  of  redemption  is  that  by  their  tragic 
miscalculation  the  ‘  rulers  ’  become  the  instrument  of  their  own  destruction. 
For  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  is  such  that  even  the  hostility  of  the  ‘princi¬ 
palities  and  powers’  is  compelled  to  subserve  not  their  own  ends,  but  God’s. 

How  then  did  the  death  of  Christ  accomplish  this  primary  redemption 
from  servitude  to  the  spirit  forces  of  evil?  The  key- verse  is  Col.  ii.  15:  ‘He 
stripped  off  from  himself  (értreKSuaàpevos)  the  principalities  and  powers  and 
made  them  a  contemptible  exhibition,  when  by  his  cross  he  triumphed  over 
them.’  How  ‘stripped  off  from  himself’?  Paul  consistently  argues  that 
Christ  must  first  subject  himself  to  that  from  which  he  is  to  save  others.  He 
made  himself,  for  example,  liable  to  the  curse  of  the  Law  that  he  might  save 
from  the  Law.  Now  that  part  of  man  through  which  the  evil  spirit  powers 
can  lay  hold  of  man  and  enslave  him  is  his  ‘flesh’.  Therefore  Christ  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  physical  constitution  of  man;  God  had  sent  him  ‘in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ’ — ‘  flesh  ’  in  which  the  ‘  principalities  and  powers  ’  still 
could  make  a  lodgement.  And  in  the  act  of  dying  he  divested  himself  of  that 
flesh,  and  with  it  ‘stripped  off  the  principalities  and  powers’,  thus  breaking 
their  dominion,  and  carrying  with  himself  in  his  victory  all  those  who  through 
faith  had  come  to  be  ‘  in  him  ’  and  thus  shared  his  experience. 

Moreover  for  Paul,  just  as  these  demonic  spirits  are  essentially  cosmic 
powers,  so  is  the  redemption  which  Christ  wins  a  cosmic  redemption.  Not 
only  is  the  individual  saved  from  bondage  to  sin  and  death,  but  with  the 
defeat  of  the  ‘powers’,  as  Cullmann  puts  it,  ‘the  entire  creation  is  affected 
by  the  redemptive  event . . .  the  world  process  is  drawn  into  the  redemptive 
history  in  a  decisive  manner’^ — ‘it  pleased  God  through  Christ  to  reconcile 
all  things  with  himself,  in  that  he  has  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross’  (Col.  i.  19).  We  meet  the  same  cosmic  emphasis  in  Rom.  viii.  21  :  God’s 
plan  was,  as  Moffatt  renders  it,  ‘  that  creation  as  well  as  man  would  one  day 
be  freed  from  thraldom  to  decay  and  gain  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God’.  The  word  ktIctiç  here  clearly  means  not  only  man,  but  all 
created  things,  including  it  may  be  the  demonic  powers  themselves;  for  in 
the  climax  of  this  same  chapter  Paul  appears  to  use  this  same  word  icrlais 
with  reference  to  them:  ‘I  am  persuaded  that  neither. .  .principalities  nor 
powers . . .  nor  height  nor  depth  [astrological  terms,  Ovpcopa,  ß<5c6os — the 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  stars]  nor  any  other  ktIctis  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.’  True, 
the  consummation  of  this  cosmic  redemption  is  still  in  the  future.  The 
governing  idea  is  in  verse  19:  ‘the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  is 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  185. 
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waiting’.  The  ‘rulers  of  this  world’  have  not  yet  been  utterly  destroyed;  but 
they  are  KocrocpyoOuevoi,  ‘being  put  out  of  action’  (I  Cor.  ii.  6).  In  modem 
military  jargon  the  powers  of  evil  are  being  progressively  ‘  mopped  up’.  For 
with  the  Incarnation,  Death  and  Resurrection  the  critical  battle  has  been 
already  won;  the  tide  was  turned  at  ‘D  Day’,  even  though  the  final  ‘V  Day’ 
may  still  lie  far  ahead.  In  short,  just  as  Jesus,  contemplating  the  results  of  his 
mission,  cried  out,  ‘I  saw  Satan  fallen  like  lightning  from  heaven’,  so  does 
Paul  see  the  ‘principalities  and  powers’  routed  by  the  Cross,  even  though 
final  cosmic  victory  is  to  come  only  at  the  Parousia.  Meantime  even  the 
redeemed  Christian  must  continue  to  ‘  wrestle , . .  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places’  (Eph.  vi.  12).  But  it  is  against  powers 
which,  to  use  Cullmann’s  phrase,  have  already  been  ‘bound  as  to  a  rope, 
which  can  be  more  or  less  lengthened’,  but  from  which  they  can  never 
again  free  themselves;  or,  to  borrow  P.  T.  Forsyth’s  words,  quoted  by 
J.  S.  Stewart  in  his  article,  ‘  the  devils  we  meet  were  all  fore-damned  in  the 
Satan  Christ  ruined.  The  wickedness  of  the  world  is,  after  all,  “  a  bull  in  a 
net”,  a  chained  beast  kicking  himself  to  death.’ 

Cullmann,  in  a  most  original  section  of  his  book,  suggests  that  this  limited 
interim  demonic  activity,  in  the  interval  so  to  speak  between  ‘D  Day’  and 
‘V  Day’,  is  well  exemplified  for  Paul  in  the  activities  of  the  non-Christian 
state.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  phrase  dpxovreç  toO  alcovos  toOtou 
designates  not  merely  the  actual  secular  authorities,  but  also  the  demonic, 
powers  which  stand  behind  the  scene  and  pull  the  puppet-strings.  Cullmann 
suggests  that  the  same  is  true  when  in  Rom.  xiii.  i  Paul  writes  ‘let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers’.  We  have  here  of  course  the  same  word 
èÇouoiai,  and  on  every  other  occasion  when  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  in  the 
plural  the  reference  is  to  the  demonic  powers.  So  also  in  Titus  iii.  i  we  read 
‘be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers’  (àpxaïç,  èÇouoiaiç).  There  is  of 
course  no  question  that  in  both  passages  Paul  is  speaking  about  the  secular 
State.  But  is  he  again  hinting  that  State  authority  is  to  be  thought  of  merely 
as  the  executive  agent  of  angelic  or  demonic  powers?  This  would  in  part 
explain  the  puzzling  contradiction  that  runs  through  the  N.T.  as  regards  its 
attitude  to  the  State.  On  the  one  hand  the  ‘powers’  are,  at  any  rate  pro- 
leptically,  thought  of  as  subject  to  Christ  and  enlisted  in  his  service  however 
unwillingly,  so  that  their  earthly  agents  can  be  called  ‘  the  minister  of  God  ’ 
(Rom.  xiii.  4,  just  as  in  Hebrews  i.  14  the  angels  are  ‘ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister’),  and  Christians  are  bidden  to  obey  them.  On  the  other 
hand  they  still  have  rope  enough  to  continue  their  evil  demonic  activities,  so 
that  Paul  is  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  State,  urges  Christians  to  boycott 
the  State  courts;  and  not  much  later  the  same  State  can  be  described  by 
another  N.T.  writer  as  ‘the  Beast’  (Rev.  xiii).  As  Luther  would  tell  us 
Church  and  State  belong  to  two  different  ‘domains’;  the  State,  during  this 
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interim  period,  belongs  not  to  the  ‘order  of  grace’  but  to  the  ‘order  of 
creation  ’  ;  it  is  still  controlled,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  cosmic  demonic  powers. 
The  Parousia  for  Paul  marks  the  end  of  this  uneasy  ‘cold  war’.  At  that 
consummation  ‘the  end  comes  when  Christ  hands  over  his  royal  power  to 
God  the  Father,  after  putting  down  all  the  rulers,  all  other  authorities  and 
powers’  (I  Cor.  xv.  24;  Moffatt).  Then  cosmic  redemptive  victory  will  be 
complete  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ‘powers’  will  vanish  also  as  we 
know  it  the  semi-demonic  state.  Cullmann  is  so  striking  here  that  I  quote 
him  in  full  : 

The  Christian  believer  will  always  place  over  against  the  State  a  final  question- 
mark  and  will  remain  watchful  and  critical,  because  he  knows  that  behind  it 
stand  powers  which  do  indeed  have  their  place  in  the  divine  order  determined  by 
the  victory  of  Christ,  but  which  nevertheless  for  the  time  being  still  have  a  certain 
possibility  of  permitting  their  demonic  strivings  for  independence  to  flare  up  into 
apparent  power. ...  In  spite  of  all  the  positive  statements  of  Rom.  xiii.  i  ff.,  the 
State  here,  as  in  the  entire  Primitive  Christian  conception,  is  not  an  ultimate  but 
only  a  penultimate  institution,  which  will  vanish  when  this  age  does.^ 

Does  this  last  remark  indicate  a  point  where  Christianity  and  Marxian 
theory  meet? 

The  ideas  among  which  we  have  been  moving  are  so  completely  foreign  to 
modern  thought  that  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  how  congenial  they  would 
be  to  Paul’s  converts.  The  idea  of  ‘cosmic  salvation’  is  difficult  for  us  to 
grasp;  but  for  Paul’s  contemporaries  the  solidarity  between  man  and  the 
physical  universe  was  axiomatic.  Man  himself  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
macrocosm;  or  in  Poseidonian  language,  ‘the  world  is  a  great  man,  and 
man  a  little  world  ’  ;  and  between  the  two  are  mysterious  ‘  correspondences  ’, 
so  that  man’s  fate  is  controlled  by  the  cosmic  powers,  and  his  destiny  as 
irrevocably  fixed  as  are  the  orbits  of  their  stars.  Never  did  any  age  yearn 
more  eagerly  for  ocoTTipia,  and  salvation  presented  itself  first  and  foremost  as 
disentanglement  from  the  malign  influence  of  these  astral  powers,  from  the 
wheel  of  cosmic  necessity  to  which  man  imagined  himself  to  be  bound, 
from  slavery  to  those  demonic  kosmokratores  whose  final  defeat  by  Christ  the 
Apostle  now  proclaimed.  Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  would  be  found  in 
parts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  field  where  servitude  to  unseen  spirits  and  dread 
of  them  is  that  above  all  else  from  which  Christ  is  felt  to  save.  Take  this,  for 
example,  from  Schweitzer:  ‘For  the  negro  Christianity  is  the  light  which 
shines  in  the  night  of  fear.  It  assures  him  that  he  is  not  in  the  power  of 
nature-spirits  and  ancestral  ghosts,  but  that  in  all  that  happens  the  will  of 
God  maintains  its  sovereignty.  Thus  he  turns  from  terror  to  trust,  from  an 
un-ethical  to  an  ethical  world-view ’.*  The  Gospel  preached  to  such  folk  must 
have  a  cosmic  outreach  ;  the  world  itself  in  which  they  live  must  be  freed  of 
its  terror;  and  so  it  was  with  Paul’s  converts.  To  achieve  this  the  Christ  they 


*  Op.  cit.  pp.  200,  199. 
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hailed  as  Saviour  must  have  died  to  save  not  only  the  individual  human  soul, 
but  the  whole  cosmos  in  thraldom  to  demonic  power.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how  this  to  us  strange  line  of  thought  persists  in  the  minds  of  the  early 
Fathers,  ‘The  Son  of  God’,  says  Justin  Martyr,  ‘became  man  in  order  to 
destroy  the  demons’  (Apol.  ii.  6).  ‘It  would  be  absurd’,  writes  Origen, 
‘to  affirm  that  it  was  only  for  human  sin  He  tasted  death,  and  not  also  on 
behalf  of  every  other  creature  beyond  man  who  has  been  involved  in  sins, 
such  as  the  stars’  (in  Joh.  i.  35).  And  this  from  Clement:  ‘From  this  strife 
and  conflict  of  the  Powers  the  Lord  rescues  us,  and  grants  us  peace  from  the 
combats  of  the  Powers  and  the  Angels. 

More  difficult  is  the  question  what  place,  if  any,  all  this  can  have  in 
modern  theology.  In  the  first  place  the  scientific  mind,  preoccupied  as  it  is 
with  the  observed  sequences  of  physical  cause  and  effect,  rejects  spiritualistic 
causality  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  finds  Paul’s  conception  of ‘principali¬ 
ties  and  powers’  controlling  the  destiny  of  man  utterly  alien  and  fantastic. 
Secondly  the  theologian  has  difficulty  in  discovering  adequate  content  for  the 
conception  of  ‘  cosmic  ’  over  against  ‘  personal  ’  redemption.  Dr  Allan  Gallo¬ 
way  in  his  book  The  Cosmic  Christ  seeks  to  interpret  Paul’s  demonology  in 
terms  of  the  impersonal  and  the  irrational  as  they  confront  man  in  his  cosmic 
environment.  For  Paul  the  demons  ‘symbolise  all  the  distortion  in  the 
structure  of  existence.  They  signified  all  that  was  chaotic,  discordant  and 
deadly  as  against  that  which  maintained  structural  integrity,  harmony  and 
life.  They  signified  all  the  irrational  forces  of  nature,  the  blind  determinism  of 
her  physical  laws,  her  storms,  her  famines  and  droughts ...  all  those  natural 
structures  which  form  the  basis  of  human  anxiety’  (p.  28).  ‘  Cosmic  redemp¬ 
tion’  must  then  be  understood  as  ‘that  aspect  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  which  manifests  the  love  of  Gk)d  in  relation  to  the  physical  situation  of 
persons.’  It  signifies  the  redemption  of  man’s  whole  environment  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  redemption  of  his  inward  state.  And  as  such  it  is  seen  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  Paul’s  Gospel.  For  any  redemptive  faith  is  forced  by  the 
problem  of  evil  either  to  extend  the  scope  of  redemption  to  the  whole  of 
environment,  or  else  to  become  other-worldly  and  find  refuge  in  dualism  and 
think  of  redemption  as  a  mere  escape  from  environment,  the  very  heresy 
which  all  Paul’s  teaching  about  principalities  and  powers  is  designed  to 
combat. 

Our  President  will,  of  course,  tell  us  that  here  if  anywhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  must  ‘demythologize’.  For  he  will  probably  also  tell  us  that 
the  very  essence  of  ‘  myth  ’  is  the  confusion  between  the  personal  and  the 
impersonal,  the  description  of  man’s  relation  to  his  physical  and  impersonal 
environment  in  terms  which  properly  apply  only  to  the  relation  between 
personal  beings,  the  invocation  of  personal  ‘principalities  and  powers’  when 
in  fact  we  arc  dealing  with  the  impersonal  forces  of  a  hostile  cosmos. 

^  Exc.  €x  Theodoto,  73. 
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Accordingly,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  Dr  Bultmann  will  finally  tell  us  that  the 
demythologizing  of  this  aspect  of  Paul’s  thought  will  consist  not  of  eliminating 
it  and  leaving  nothing  in  its  place,  but  in  interpreting  it  existentially,  that  is 
in  terms  of  man’s  own  personal  existence  and  experience.  We  only  have  to 
look  into  our  own  hearts  to  be  confronted  by  the  ‘principalities  and  powers’. 
We  are  still  conscious  that,  apart  from  the  victory  of  Christ,  man  is  a  helpless 
victim  in  a  hostile  cosmos.  It  is  little  comfort  to  us  that  the  inexorable  fate 
which  was  once  expressed  in  terms  of  the  influence  of  the  stars,  conceived  as 
personal  demons,  is  now  expressed  in  terms  of  psychological,  or  physical  or 
economic  determinism.  We  still  ask  how  a  man  is  to  triumph  over  an  evil 
heredity,  or  how  he  can  be  free  and  victorious  in  a  world  of  rigid  law  and 
scientific  necessity.  We  still  suffer  from  ‘astronomical  intimidation’ — terror 
at  the  insignificance  of  man  and  the  vastness  of  the  material  universe 
encompassing  him.  And  can  we  ever  conquer  such  fears  except  in  the  faith 
that  Christ  is  Lord  not  only  of  the  individual  life  but  of  the  material  universe, 
by  proclaiming,  as  does  Paul,  the  absolute  priority  and  pre-eminence  of  Him 
who  is  ‘before  all  things’  and  in  whom  ‘all  things’  hold  together,  and  who 
yet  dwells  in  the  individual  believer’s  heart? 

I  find  even  Cullmann’s  conception  of  the  demonic  nature  of  the  State 
enormously  suggestive  and  relevant,  however  difficult  to  ‘demythologize’  in 
rational  terms.  This  is,  of  course,  no  new  idea.  During  the  late  war.  Hell 
being  let  loose,  the  word  ‘demonic’  with  reference  to  the  Nazi  régime  was 
much  in  vogue,  particularly  among  the  Christian  News-Letter  school.  But  is  the 
word  applicable  only  to  the  totalitarian  State,  to  Germany  yesterday  and  to 
Russia  today?  We  look  back  on  two  world-wars  iii  a  single  generation,  and  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  all  the  peoples,  organized  as  they  are  as  sovereign 
states,  are  not  in  the  grip  of  a  malign  fate.  National  necessity,  economic 
determinism,  military  expediency,  the  strategy  of  defence — Paul  would  have 
given  these  abstractions  other  names.  We  invoked  just  these  catch- words  in 
the  days  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki;  we  are  invoking  them  still  as  the 
nations  in  the  name  of  peace,  unwillingly,  often  against  their  own  better 
judgement,  are  driven  inexorably,  seemingly  by  forces  quite  beyond  their 
control,  to  take  step  after  step  along  the  road  which  as  surely  as  fate  leads  to 
the  very  disaster  they  all  seek  to  avoid.  As  J.  S.  Stewart  asks:  ‘When  men 
and  nations  of  decent  average  morality  are  driven  by  an  almost  irresistible 
compulsion  to  perpetrate  such  deeds  and  to  recognize  (as  we  all  have  had  to 
recognize)  their  involvement  in  such  a  situation,  who  can  doubt  that  some¬ 
thing  living  and  demonic  is  at  work?’  If  Paul’s  teaching  means  anything  it 
is  that  at  the  Cross  that  ‘demonic  something’  has  already  received  its  death¬ 
blow,  and  that  one  day  the  victory  will  be  complete,  so  that  even  in  this 
world  and  among  the  nations  of  this  world  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  come. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  light  Paul’s  thought  throws  on  the 
problem  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil.  Paul’s  world  was  familiar  with 
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sundry  attempts  to  solve  it  by  a  thorough-going  dualistic  interpretation  of 
the  world,  by  removing  all  evil  from  the  control  of  Gk)d,  and  ascribing  it  to 
an  evil  power  or  powers.  So  of  course  Zoroastrianism,  and  the  same  ten¬ 
dencies  were  strong  even  in  later  Judaism.  Thus,  as  H.  H.  Farmer  remarked 
in  his  late  Gifford  lectures:  ‘God  is  rather  like  a  contractor  who,  though  he 
accepts  full  legal  liability,  has  to  inform  his  client  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
fulfil  his  contract  on  the  stipulated  date  “owing  to  circumstances  over  which 
he  has  no  control”.’  Now  at  first  sight  Paul  might  seem  to  share  such 
dualistically  inclined  beliefs  about  Satan  and  the  p>owers  of  evil.  But  there  is 
a  vital  difference  at  two  points.  First,  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  means  that 
‘in  him  all  things  were  created’,  and  among  these  things  the  ‘principalities 
and  powers’  are  specially  mentioned.  Having  been  ‘created  in  him’  they 
are  essentially  subject  powers,  so  that  even  their  hostility  is  compelled  to 
subserve  God’s  plan  for  the  world  in  Christ.  And,  secondly,  whereas  con¬ 
temporary  Judaism  looked  for  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  evil  powers  only  at 
the  last  day,  so  that  to  that  extent  the  world  was  at  present  inaccessible  to 
divine  succour,  Paul  looked  back  to  that  defeat  as  having  been  already 
accomplished  by  God  in  Christ  through  the  Cross.  There  the  powers  had 
been  defeated  once  for  all  in  what  can  only  be  thought  of  as  an  act  of  cosmic 
redemption.  Now  this  amounts  to  the  surrender  of  dualism  in  the  very  act 
of  seeming  to  assert  it.  God  is  never  powerless  in  the  face  of  evil.  Not  even 
here  and  now  can  ‘principalities  and  powers’  touch  the  man  ‘in  Christ’;  not 
even  the  world  at  its  worst  can  separate  from  the  love  of  God.  And  what 
cannot  any  longer  disrupt  the  soul’s  fellowship  with  God  has  already  quite 
clearly  been  defeated.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  this  victory  of  divine  love 
should  always  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  Cross,  the  answer  surely  is  that 
at  the  Cross  the  love  of  God  is  disclosed  as  coming  and  offering  itself  to  man 
precisely  through  such  evil  events  as  on  the  dualistic  hypothesis  would  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  impotence  and  withdrawal  of  God.  By  crucifying 
Jesus  the  powers  were  in  fact  serving  not  their  own  ends  but  God’s.  It  was 
when  Jesus  cried  ‘  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?’  that  God  in  fact 
came  nearest  to  Him  and  in  Him  to  the  world.  One  imjxutant  aspect  of  this 
line  of  thought  is  that  it  reminds  us  that  the  essential  Christian  revelation 
and  experience  are  at  this  point  quite  independent  of  whether  we  accept  or 
reject  the  N.T.  belief  in  the  actuality  of  Satan  and  the  evil  powers,  whether 
or  no  we  feel  constrained  to  demythologize.  Many  of  us  will  be  disposed  to 
regard  such  beliefs  as  simply  part  of  the  religious  symbolism  and  ideology  of 
the  times  in  which  Paul  lived.  But  whether  the  beliefs  be  accepted  or  not 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fundamental  Christian  affirmation  that  amidst  the 
worst  evils  with  which  the  world  can  confront  us  it  is  possible  in  Christ  to 
have  that  unimpaired  fellowship  with  Gk)d  wherein  is  man’s  true  blessedness 
and  peace. 
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‘THOSE  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED’ 

(JOHN  XI.  5) 

S.N.T.S.  10  SEPTEMBER  I953 

Bishop  Butler,  in  the  Advertisement  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Analog))  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  says  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  book:  ‘  It  is  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious.’  It  is  with 
a  similar  awareness  that  I  am  going  against  the  tide  of  general  opinion  that 
I  embark  upon  my  present  theme,  and  I  could  only  wish  that  the  similarity 
which  I  presume  to  claim  between  myself  and  that  acute  and  learned  bishop 
went  further  than  that.  For  this  paper  is  designed,  in  the  fond  and  partial 
judgement  which  every  parent  has  for  his  offspring,  to  contribute  to  a 
reopening  of  the  question  of  the  historical  truth  of  some  of  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Such  a  subject  may  well  appear  not  only 
exhausted  but  (a  far  graver  condemnation)  old-fashioned,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  ‘so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry’.  This  is  why  I  wish  I  shared  the 
robust  confidence  of  Bishop  Butler  in  the  soundness  of  his  thesis,  and  could 
go  on  to  say  with  him,  ‘  On  the  contrary,  thus  much,  at  least,  will  be  here 
found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved,  that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will 
thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured,  as  he  is  of  his  own 
being,  that  it  is  not,  however,  so  clear  a  case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There 
is,  I  think,  strong  evidence  of  its  truth;  but  it  is  certain  no  one  can,  up)on 
principles  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary.’  For  my  own  part,  I  make 
no  claim  to  proof,  but  nevertheless  hope  that  I  may  at  least  put  forward  some 
considerations  such  as  to  induce  some  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  to 
reconsider  the  questions  I  shall  put  before  you. 

The  specific  problem  which  I  have  chosen  for  discussion  is  that  of  the 
historicity  of  the  family  at  Bethany,  Martha,  her  sister  Mary,  and  their 
brother  Lazarus,  of  whom  the  Fourth  Evangelist  says  that  Jesus  ‘loved’  them, 
fiyArra.  By  the  Fourth  Evangelist  I  mean  the  person  responsible  for  the  Gospel 
in  its  present  form,  who  may  of  course  well  be  an  editor  or  redactor  rather 
than  the  author  in  the  modern  sense. 

My  reason  for  choosing  this  particular  problem  is  that  it  raises  the  general 
problem  in  its  sharpest  form,  confronting  us  as  it  does  not  only  with  what 
many  critics  regard  as  the  clearest  example  of  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  also  with  the  miracle  of 
1  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  greatest  affront  to  the  rationalist  Hyde  that  lurks 
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behind  the  critical  Jekyll.  The  problem  is  whether  the  detailed  information 
given  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  about  the  family  at  Bethany  derives  from  the 
memory  of  an  independent  eyewitness,  from  the  mythopoeic  faculty  perhaps 
too  readily  attributed  to  the  early  Christian  community,  or  from  the  inventive 
and  imaginative  genius  of  an  individual  who  was,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  historical  novelist  bom  out  of  due  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  problem  of  historicity  is  particularly 
acute,  since  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  understanding  the 
theology  of  the  Gospel.  Not  only  does  the  Fourth  Evangelist  himself  make  an 
explicit  claim  at  one  point  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness  (xix.  35, 
‘And  he  that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true:  and  he 
knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  may  believe’),  who  is  later  identified 
as  the  Beloved  Disciple  (xxi.  24)  ;  but  the  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as 
I  understand  it,  attributes  a  particular  significance  to  the  fact  that  the  events 
which  form  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  the  Gospel  actually  happened — the 
‘signs’  which  manifest  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  Word  and  are  recorded  so 
that  the  reader  may  believe,  and  believing  have  eternal  life.  The  evident 
importance  attached  to  the  symbolical  meaning  which  is  found  in,  or 
imposed  upon,  these  events,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  ‘signs’,  should  not 
lead  us  to  suppK>se  that  it  is  the  symbolism  alone  which  is  important  to  the 
Evangelist,  or  that  he  labours  under  a  Hegelian  indifference  to  the  question 
whether  they  happened  or  not.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  in  this  momentous 
proposition  neither  subject  nor  predicate,  Aôyos  nor  oàpÇ,  interpretation  nor 
event,  should  be  subordinated  the  one  to  the  other.  As  there  was,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  a  real  incarnation,  so  the  signs  which  proclaim  the 
glory  of  the  incarnate  Word  can  only  do  so  if  they  really  happened.  The  bare 
event  has  no  meaning  or  importance  unless  and  until  the  eye  of  faith  sees  it 
as  the  revelation  of  divine  glory.  The  same  principle  underlies  and  informs 
the  sacramental  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  in  John  vi.  63,  64,  ‘  It  is  the 
Spirit  that  quickeneth:  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  words  which  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that 
believe  not  ’ — the  same  persons,  I  suppose,  who  sought  Jesus,  not  because 
they  saw  signs,  but  because  they  ate  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.  But  cn  the 
other  hand  the  bare  event  itself  is  as  indispensable  as  are  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man  to  the  reception  of  eternal 
life,  for  (John  vi.  53)  ‘  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves’.  The  same  p>oint  can  also  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  spiritual  birth  âvcoôcv  (‘from  above’  and  ‘over  again’),  which 
is  the  result  of  baptism  with  actual  water. 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s  theological 
principles,  even  if  I  have  not  misrepresented  them,  should  compel  us  to 
accept  without  further  question  the  historicity  of  the  events  which  he  purports 
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to  narrate.  For  one  thing  (though  personally  I  do  not  think  this  very  likely) 
the  man  I  have  labelled  the  Fourth  Evangelist  may  have  been  himself  the 
victim  of  misunderstanding,  and  taken  in  all  good  faith  a  string  of  Marcionite 
or  Gnostic  allegories  as  the  records  of  actual  events  in  the  ministry/  of  Jesus. 

But  what  I  do  claim  is  that  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has  such 
principles  does  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  for  examining  carefully  and 
sympathetically  the  claim  which  the  Gospel  makes  to  contain  an  authentic 
record  of  events.  In  this  examination,  comparison  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
will  play  an  important  part.  And  then,  if  our  examination  of  the  evidence 
leads  us  in  one  or  two  instances  to  admit  the  claim,  where  it  is  capable  of 
being  tested  by  comparison  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  shall  be  the  more 
disposed  to  entertain  it  where  it  cannot  be  so  tested,  and  to  assume  not  only 
that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  an  honest  witness,  but  that  he  was  not  misled  by 
his  sources.  And  in  our  examination,  we  should  not  let  the  fact  that  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  makes  an  explicit  claim  to  eyewitness  authority  prejudice 
us  unawares.  There  is  a  type  of  over-cautious  critic  who  has  only  to  read,  for 
example,  II  Thess.  iii.  17,  ‘Tlie  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I  write’,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Episde  is  a  pseudepigraph. 

The  grounds  for  disputing  the  historical  truth  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  I  take  | 

to  have  been  originally  the  discrepancies  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  in  contents  and  order,  and  in  their  manner  of  presenting 
the  teaching  which  they  attribute  to  Jesus,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
belief,  now  generally  felt  to  have  been  rather  naïvely  optimistic,  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  according  to  Mark  in  particular,  were  more  or 
less  faithful  transcripts  from  life  while  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a  theological 
treatise.  But  the  nineteenth-century  critics,  who  maintained  this  opinion, 
while  hot  in  pursuit  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  fashionably  enamoured  of 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  comparatively  uncontaminated  and  untheo- 
logical  narratives  of  the  Synoptists,  failed  to  give  due  weight,  in  their 
rejection  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  their  favour,  to  the  one  point  of  similarity 
between  all  four  Gospels  which  far  outweighs  any  differences  between  them, 
namely  the  fact  that  they  arc  all  Gospels,  either  written  with  the  intention  of 
converting  men  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  largely  utilizing  material  originally 
compiled  for  that  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  they  arc  written  under  the  influence 
of  theological  beliefs,  to  advance  those  beliefs,  and  today,  theology  being 
once  again  in  fashion,  due,  or  more  than  due,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theo¬ 
logical  presuppositions  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Synoptists  included.  Indeed, 

St  Mark’s  Gospel  can  be  so  expounded  as  to  appear  of  a  theolt^cal  subtlety 
so  complex  and  profound  as  to  make  the  Fourth  Evangelist  appear  by 
contrajt  a  mere  beginner  in  the  aut  of  theological  symbolism.  One  can  draw 
from  this  change  in  the  theological  climate  of  opinion  either  the  pessimistic 
conclusion  that  the  historical  Jesus  must  remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us,  or 
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the  optimistic  one  that  there  are  no  longer  any  grounds  left  for  regarding  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  providing  any  less  reliable  clues  to  the  history  behind  the 
Gospels  than  the  other  three,  that  is,  if  any  Gospel  provides  any  clues  what¬ 
ever  to  this.  It  is  to  some  examination  of  this  second  and  more  optimistic 
alternative  that  this  paper  is  dedicated.  But  before  I  come  to  my  subject 
proper,  I  have  some  further  preliminary  remarks  to  make  by  way  of  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  general  ideas  on  the  subject  which  lie  behind  my  treatment  of 
the  particular  problem  I  have  chosen  to  discuss. 

The  first  is  that  the  propærly  theological  differences  between  the  first  three 
Gospels  and  the  Fourth  apf>ear  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former 
still  operate  largely  within  the  framework  of  the  same  theological  language 
and  conceptions  that  Jesus  himself  employed,  and  so  could  reproduce  his 
teaching  without  much  adaptation.  But  the  Fourth  Evangelist  belonged  to 
a  different  world  of  thought,  with  a  theological  language  of  its  own,  different 
from  that  of  Jesus  and  the  Synoptic  Evangelists.  So  he  is  constrained  to 
subject  the  Gospel  as  it  came  to  him  to  a  thorough-going  transposition,  or 
transvaluation,  a  word  which  expresses  my  meaning  better,  into  the  language 
and  ideology  of  Judaeo-Hellenistic  Gnosticism.  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  he  either  invented  incidents  or  misrepresented  substantially  the 
essential  message  of  Jesus.  But  it  does  mean  that  we  cannot  regard  the 
discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  in  any  degree  reports  of  actual  discourses 
of  Jesus,  or  as  containing,  except  perhaps  sporadically,  authentic  words  of 
Jesus.  They  are,  I  believe,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  work  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  himself  or  his  main  authority  (the  Beloved  Disciple?),  and  derived 
very  probably  from  prophetic  sermons,  some  of  them  expositions  of  the 
deeper  meaning  of  events  narrated  in  the  Gospel.  A  Christian  prophet 
would  not,  I  imagine,  share  or  understand  our  modem  critical  anxiety  to 
discriminate  between  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  in  the  days  of  his  flesh 
(which  alone  we  would  call  ‘genuine  words  of  Jesus’),  and  those  which  he 
spoke  to  the  Church  through  his  prophets.  But  I  do  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  prophet  would  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  part  of  his  prophetic  office 
to  invent  or  improve  out  of  recognition  actual  incidents  for  the  sake  of  the 
edifying  symbolism  that  could  be  extracted  from  them;  and,  if  it  were  argued 
that  such  a  process  would  not  of  course  be  conscious  and  deliberate,  I  would 
reply  that  then  I  would  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  tenable  theory  of 
prophetic  inspiration. 

I  would  maintain  then  that  the  peculiar  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
need  not  necessarily  lead  us  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  its  narrative  portions. 
There  is,  however,  one  qualification  to  be  made  to  this  general  statement, 
namely  that  the  order  of  the  events  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  appear  to  be 
not  chronological,  but  theological,  and  controlled  by  the  need  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  progressive  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  through  the  ‘signs’  which 
form  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  the  narrative.  The  order  of  the  Gospel  is 
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rather  that  of  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  life  of  Jesus  than  of  a  biography. 
In  this  particular  I  would  agree  with  Origen  that  we  have  ‘spiritual  truth’ 
preserved  by  means  of  a  ‘physical  lie’. 

I  turn  then  at  last,  with  apologies  for  this  long  exordium,  to  the  subject 
of  the  identity  and  historicity  of  Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus.  First  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  verb  ‘loved’,  ifiyAira.  It  now  appears  to  be  common  form  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  dycrrràco  and  çiXéco  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  I  think,  however,  that  one  can  detect,  if  not  absolute  con¬ 
sistency  of  usage  as  between  the  two  verbs,  at  least  a  tendency  towards 
consistency.  The  clause  ‘the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved’  occurs  five  times 
(xiii.  23;  xix.  26;  XX.  2;  xxi.  7  and  20)  in  the  Gospel,  and  four  times  the  verb 
is  fiy<5nra,  and  äipiXci  only  once  (xx.  2).  The  phrase  of  which  it  there  forms 
part  is  irpbs  Zlpcova  flérpov  xal  Trpèç  t6v  AAAov  poöirrfjv  ôv  èçiXsi  ô  ’Irjaoös. 
I  do  not  want  to  strain  language,  but  it  rilay  be  that  the  writer  felt  that  the 
sense  (though  not  the  grammar)  included  Peter  in  the  clause,  and  that  while 
éçlAsi  could  describe  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  him,  fiyönra  was  not  appro¬ 
priate.  When  the  author  himself  says  that  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister 
and  Lazarus  (xi.  5)  he  uses  fiyärrra,  and  changes  to  çiXéco  when  he  is  quoting 
the  sisters  (ôv  çiAeTs  àcrOevÊÏ  3)  and  the  Jews  ("lÔs,  ttcûç  l9iXEi  oCrrôv  36).  And 
the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Peter  in  xxi.  15-17  has  more  point  if  the 
alternation  of  dyomdeo  in  Jesus’  first  two  questions  with  çiXéco  in  Peter’s 
three  answers  and  Jesus’  third  question  is  intentional  rather  than  accidental. 
I  am  inclined  therefore  to  follow  Westcott  in  seeing  dyonrdco  reserved  for  the 
description  of  a  love  of  a  particular  quality  which  it  is  appropriate  to  ascribe 
to  Jesus. 

If  then  there  is  any  special  significance  in  the  use  of  dyocirdco,  I  am  also 
inclined  to  see  in  its  use  in  xi.  5  a  pointer  to  the  identity  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple  in  the  intention  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  as  none  other  than 
Lazarus.  That  the  Beloved  Disciple  should  be  identifiable  among  the 
dramatis  personae  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  his  testimony,  since  an  anonymous  and  unidentifiable  witness  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  I  need  not  go  into  the  difficulties  of  identifying  him 
with  one  of  the  Twelve,  or  of  the  traditional  identification  with  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee.  That  the  chosen  witness  should  be  a  mere  ideal  figure,  i.e.  in  less 
polite  language,  a  figment  of  the  imagination  either  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
or  of  one  of  his  authorities,  is  equally  difficult,  since  it  seems  so  flagrantly 
inconsistent  with  the  theological  principles  underlying  the  Gospel  as  I  under¬ 
stand  them.  But  if  the  Beloved  Disciple  were  Lazarus,  a  man  whose  home 
was  near  Jerusalem,  it  would  help  to  account  for  the  emphasis  which  the 
Fourth  Gospel  lays  upon  the  Jerusalem  ministry  of  Jesus.  And  a  still  more 
striking  fact,  it  would  account  for  the  belief  among  the  brethren  that  that 
disciple  should  not  die,  and  for  the  distortion  of  the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus 
which  the  Evangelist  is  at  such  pains  to  correct  (xxi.  22).  Lazarus  after  all 
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had  died  once  the  death  of  all  men,  and  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Jesus.  What  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  words  ’Eàv  aCrrôv  6éXco 
pévEiv  êcAîç  Ipxopai,  t1  irpàç  oé;  implied  that  he  would  be  exempt  from  death 
a  second  time?  Then,  when  at  last  the  Fourth  Glospel  was  accepted  as 
orthodox  and  canonical,  and  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  ascribe  it  to  an 
Apostle,  the  Beloved  Disciple  was  identified  with  John  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  the  clue  contained  in  xi.  5  was  overlooked.  Then  in  process  of  time  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  denied.  The 
result  of  this  denial  was  that  conservative  critics  made  of  Johannine  author¬ 
ship  a  kind  of  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  to  be  defended  but  not  looked  into,  while 
the  liberal  critics  were  too  incredulous  about  the  possibility  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  to  entertain  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  and  an  authority  for  any  part  of  the  Gospel  record.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  with  Lazarus  has  therefore  only  found  favour 
hitherto  with  eccentrics  like  Eisler,  who  do  not  happen  to  share  the  charac¬ 
teristic  prejudices  of  either  the  conservatives  or  the  liberals,  and  whose 
advocacy  of  any  hypothesis  is  in  consequence  usually  sufficient  to  raise  such 
a  prqudice  against  it  as  to  obscure,  in  the  eyes  of  conservatives  and  radicals 
alike,  such  merit  as  it  may  happ>en  to  possess. 

There  remains,  however,  one  serious  problem — the  absence  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  from  the  Synoptic  tradition.  This  is  made  the  more  difficult  to 
explain  since  Martha  and  Mary  are  known  to  the  Third  Gospel  (Luke  x. 
38  fr.).  There  is  of  course  no  difficulty  in  this  unless  one  believes  that  there 
was  the  relationship  between  Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  asserts.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  knowledge  of  Jesus’ 
activities  in  Judaea  is  in  any  case  largely  lacking  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  in  principle  different  from  the  raisings 
of  dead  persons  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Since  it  is  not  quite  unique,  the 
silence  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  upon  it  is  less  surprising.  If  one  is  prepared 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  Jesus  having  raised  the  dead  (a  question  too  large 
for  discussion  here),  the  silence  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  on  Lazarus’  resur¬ 
rection,  though  admittedly  difficult,  does  not  seem  to  me  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  accepting  its  truth,  particularly  if  one  does  not  regard  it  as 
necessary  to  maintain  that  it  happened  as  soon  before  the  Passion  as  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  places  it. 

It  is,  however,  almost  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  find  a  connexion 
between  Lazarus  in  John  xi  and  the  Lazarus  in  the  Lucan  parable  (xvi. 
19-31).  It  is  assumed  that  the  presence  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  John  xi  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  literary  dependence  on  Luke  x.  38  ff., 
and  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  borrowed  the  name  Lazarus  from  the  same 
Gospel.  But  no  explanation  is  offered  for  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s  motives  in 
making  Lazarus  a  relation  of  Martha  and  Mary,  a  fact  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  esoteric  significance,  or  of  the  curious  mental  process  which  finds 
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it  appropriate  to  borrow  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  not  raised  from  the  dead 
for  a  man  who  was.  I  feel  that  Lagrange  was  right  when  he  dismissed  this 
derivation  of  the  name  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  interdependence,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  other 
way  round  ;  not,  of  course,  a  literary  dependence  of  the  Third  Gospel  as  we 
have  it  on  the  Fourth  as  we  have  it,  but  at  a  deeper  level.  It  is  rare,  but  not 
unparalleled,  for  the  subject  of  a  miracle  of  healing  to  be  named;  we  have 
blind  Bartimaeus  and  Jairus’  daughter,  and  Aeneas  and  Tabitha  in  the  Acts. 
But  there  is  no  parallel  for  the  giving  of  a  name  to  the  hero  of  a  parable.  This 
may  suggest  that  we  should  account  for  the  name  Lazarus  in  the  parable 
from  the  Lazarus  in  the  miracle  rather  than  vice  versa.  If  I  may  assume  that 
Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  ministry  than 
that  in  which,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the  Fourth  Evangelist  places  it,  and 
furthermore  if  its  chief  results  had  been  either  idle  wonderment  or  even 
hostility,  then  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  quite  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  irony  which  Jesus  could  employ  for  him  to  have  made 
an  exception  and  given  the  name  of  the  man  whom  he  had  indeed  raised 
from  the  dead  to  the  man  to  whom  he  is  referring  when  he  draws  from  his 
parable  the  lesson,  ‘If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded,  if  one  rise  from  the  dead’  (Luke  xvi.  31).  One  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  they  had  not  been  persuaded. 

Now  this  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  apparent  connexions  and  corre¬ 
spondences  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Gospels.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  most  obvious,  the  mention  in  both  of  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary. 
I  will  return  to  that  later.  There  are  also  others — the  anointing  of  Jesus’  feet 
(to  which  also  I  shall  return)  ;  and  the  draught  of  fishes,  which  the  Third 
Gospel  utilizes  instead  of  Mark’s  story  of  the  call  of  the  disciples,  but  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  gives  as  a  resurrection  appearance.  The  precise  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  narratives  is  an  interesting  problem,  which  it  would  take  too 
long  to  discuss  here.  The  Lucan  list  of  the  Twelve  contains  a  second  Judas 
(Luke  vi.  16),  while  John  xiv.  22  mentions  a  Judas  ‘not  Iscariot’.  The  saying 
of  Jesus  recorded  in  Luke  xxii.  27,  ‘I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that 
scrveth’,  in  the  context  of  the  Last  Supper  recalls  the  washing  of  the  disciples’ 
feet  recorded  in  John  xiii.  These  are  not  an  exhaustive  list,  but  all  are 
examples  of  correspondences  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  material  which 
the  Third  Evangelist  appears  to  have  drawn  from  a  special  source.  The  fact 
that  these  correspondences  only  occur  in  such  cases,  and  not  also  between 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  mere  Lucan  adaptations  of  other  Synoptic  material 
for  which  no  special  source  need  be  postulated,  is,  I  think,  of  some  signi- 
•  ficance.  The  odds  against  it  being  purely  accidental  must  be  considerable, 
I  and  there  was  no  ancient  equivalent  of  Huck’s  Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien 
[  for  the  Fourth  Evangelist  to  consult.  I  suggest  therefore  that  the  simplest 
explanation  of  some,  if  not  all,  the  examples  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  that 
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of  sporadic  borrowing  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  from  the  Third,  but  that  of 
a  common  source.  May  I  suggest  that  this  goes  back  ultimately  to  the 
Beloved  Disciple  and  his  circle?  If  this  was  the  case,  one  interesting  specula¬ 
tion  suggests  itself  in  consequence.  The  Fourth  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the 
Beloved  Disciple  took  Our  Lord’s  Mother  eIç  Tà  ï6ia  (John  xix.  27),  and 
I  wonder  whether  the  Lucan  Nativity  story,  told  as  it  is  so  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Mother,  owes  anything  to  the  same  source? 

But,  to  return,  the  clearest  example  of  interconnexion  between  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Gospels  is  that  of  Martha  and  Mary.  It  is,  as  I  have  remarked, 
generally  assumed  that  here  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  def)endent  on  the  Third, 
but,  in  the  light  of  the  considerations  I  have  just  put  forward,  I  propose  now 
to  test  the  alternative  hypothesis,  that  the  Lucan  references  to  Martha  and 
Mary  are  dependent  on  a  source  that  was  also  used  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
who  indeed  preserves  its  information  in  a  more  accurate  form.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  hypothesis  involves  in  its  turn  some  extended  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  the  identification  of  Mary  in  John  xi.  2  with  the  woman  who 
anointed  the  Lord  with  myrrh  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair — f)  àXEiv}«xaa 
Tdw  Kupiov  uûpcÿ)  KOti  èKuàÇaoa  toùç  ttôôoç  oûtoO  tcxïç  ôpiÇiv  aCrrfls.  This  is 
most  naturally  understood  as  a  reference  forward  to  John  xii.  3,  Mapla 
XaßoOcra  Xirpov  uupou  vàp6ou  irionKfi?  iroXvrriuou  f^XEivpg  tov/s  iréSos  toü 
’IrjCTOô,  xal  toîç  ôpiÇiv  otùrfiç  toùç  ttôÔoç  otùroô.  Some  difficulty, 

however,  has  been  felt  in  the  use  of  aorist  participles  to  describe  an  event 
that  had  not  yet  taken  place,  when  elsewhere  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  careful 
to  express  this  correctly.  Thus  in  his  references  to  Judas’  betrayal  he  uses 
péXXco — vi.  71  0ÙTOÇ  yàp  t^ueXXev  oOtöv  ircxpa6i6ôvon,  and  xii.  4  ô  péXXœv 
cxÙTÔv  irapaSiÔôvoci.  So  one  might  have  expected,  if  the  reference  was  forward, 

péXXouoa  àXEi9Eiv. .  .Kod  èKuàooEiv.  Accordingly  it  may  be  argued  this 
should  be  taken  as  a  cross-reference  to  Luke  vii.  38  TOâç  6piÇl  Tqç  KEcpoXfjç 
otùrqç  é^pa^. .  .toùç  ttùSoç.  .  .Kori  f^XEiçE  Ttp  pùpcp,  suggesting  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Mary  with  the  anonymous  ‘woman  who  was  a  sinner’  in  Luke.  But 
I  confess  this  seems  to  me  more  difRcult  still.  The  order  ‘anointed. .  .wiped’ 
is  the  same  in  John  xi  and  xii,  whereas  in  Luke  it  is  ‘wiped. .  .anointed’. 
The  Fourth  Evangelist  writes  here  as  one  to  whom  the  event,  now  far 
in  the  past,  had  long  been  familiar,  and  no  doubt  often  mentioned  in  his 
sermons.  The  case  of  Judas  is  different.  The  use  of  péXXco  has  a  dramatic  effect, 
emphasizing  that,  though  the  betrayal  had  not  yet  happened,  it  was  bound 
to  come. 

There  is  clearly  some  relationship  between  the  two  references  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  Mary’s  anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  and  the  vivid  and  detailed  narrative 
of  Luke  vii,  but  again  the  question  arises  whether  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is 
utilizing  the  Lucan  material  and  giving  a  name  to  the  anonymous  woman  in 
Luke,  or  whether  Luke  is  again  using  a  source  that  was  also  available  to  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  or  indeed  freely  adapting  the  parallel  narrative  in  Mark. 
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Before  this  question  can  be  answered,  the  accounts  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Matt.  xxvi.  6-13  and  Mark  xii.  3-9  tell  substantially  identical  stories, 
though  the  Marcan  is,  if  anything,  closer  to  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is 
the  Marcan  version  therefore  that  I  shall  proceed  to  summarize. 

Two  days  before  the  Passover,  while  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  dining  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  a  woman  îxa\j<T(x  àAàpotcrrpov  pOpou  vàpSou 
■mcmKqs  ttoXuteXoOs  (cf.  the  phrase  in  the  Fourth  Gospel — Matthew  has 
only  dcXdßaarpov  uOpou  ßapuripou)  anointed  Jesus’  head,  to  the  indignation  of 
the  onlookers,  who  wondered  why  the  ointment  had  been  thus  wasted,  when 
it  could  have  been  sold  for  above  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor. 
Jesus,  however,  defended  her  action,  reminding  the  disciples  that  they  always 
had  the  poor  with  them,  and  could  do  them  good  whenever  they  wished,  but 
would  not  always  have  him.  She  had  anointed  him  for  burial,  and  wherever 
the  Gospel  would  be  preached,  the  woman’s  deed  would  be  remembered. 
Mark  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Judas  went  to  the  chief  priests,  in  order  to 
deliver  Jesus  up  to  them.  It  seems  from  this  that  the  anointing  of  Jesus’  head 
was  meant  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  understood  as  the  anointing  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  and  it  may  further  be  conjectured  that  it  was  the  fact  of  this 
anointing  which  Judas  divulged  to  the  chief  priests,  thus  convincing  them  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  danger  if  they  left  Jesus  at  large.  Jesus,  however,  tacitly 
repudiated  the  Messianic  connotation  of  the  anointing  when  he  interpreted 
it  as  a  preparation  for  his  biuial. 

In  his  Passion  narrative  Luke  does  not  mention  any  anointing.  Instead  he 
has  his  narrative  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  at  a  much  earlier  point  in  his 
Gospel,  vii.  36  ff.,  determined  perhapw  by  the  description  of  Jesus  in  vii.  34  as 
a  ‘friend  of  publicans  and  sinners’,  which  his  reception  of  the  woman’s  action 
aptly  illustrates. 

This  Lucan  anointing  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  meal  at  a  Pharisee’s 
house.  The  Pharisee  is  at  first  unnamed,  but  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  we 
learn  that  his  name  was  Simon  {w.  40  and  44).  A  woman  who  was  a  sinner 
came  in  and  stood  at  Jesus’  feet,  weeping.  Her  tears  fell  on  Jesus’  feet,  which 
she  first  wiped  with  her  hair,  then  kissed,  and  anointed.  To  counter  the 
unspoken,  but  doubtless  obvious,  disapproval  of  his  host,  Jesus  related  the 
Parable  of  the  Two  Debtors,  and  applied  its  teaching  to  the  Pharisee  and  the 
woman,  and  concluded  by  assuring  the  woman  of  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins, 
saying  ‘Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee;  go  in  peace’. 

The  anointing  thus  loses  any  Messianic  significance  which  it  might  have 
had  in  Mark,  and  there  is  no  reference  either  to  the  burial  of  Jesus.  Instead, 
the  point  of  the  incident  as  Luke  relates  it  appears  to  be  firstly  to  show  Jesus’ 
kindness  to  the  sinner  and  secondly  to  emphasize  his  authority  to  forgive  sins. 

There  is  so  much  vivid  detail  in  this  story,  to  which  a  bare  summary  cannot 
do  justice,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  drastic  re-handling 
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by  Luke  of  the  Marcan  story.  One  can  appreciate  that  the  point  of  Luke’s 
story  is  one  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  scriba  mansuetudinis  Christi,  and  also 
that  the  suppression  of  the  possibly  Messianic  motif  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus’ 
head  would  fit  in  well  with  the  general  apologetic  aim  of  the  Lucan  writings 
as  a  whole,  one  purpose  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  reassure  the  Roman 
authorities  that  the  Christian  movement  was  no  menace  to  the  Roman  peace. 
But  it  is  going  rather  far  to  suppose  that  the  Lucan  story  is  his  own  invention. 
It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  some  of  his  material  comes  from  an  independent 
source.  Were  there  conceivably  two  distinct  anointings?  This  is  of  course  a 
possibility,  but  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  Marcan  and  Lucan  narratives 
are  divergent  accounts  of  a  single  incident,  which  also  figures  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  I  must  confess  that  I  dislike  the  hypothesis  of  two  anointings  just  as 
much  as  I  dislike  the  hypothesis  of  two  cleansings  of  the  Temple,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  it  is  too  easy  a  way  out. 

But  before  piu^uing  this,  let  us  look  again  at  the  Lucan  story.  If  we  take 
the  story  simply  as  it  stands,  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Debtors  does  not  fit 
particularly  well  into  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  Pharisee  had 
been  forgiven  a  sin  less  heinous  than  the  woman’s,  which  would  be  required 
to  make  the  parable  fit  their  circumstances  exactly.  To  make  it  fit  better, 
we  have  to  read  something  into  the  story.  If  there  was  originally  only  one 
anointing,  and  if  Mark  preserves  an  original  feature  of  the  story  when  he  calls 
the  Simon  in  whose  house  it  took  place  ‘the  leper’,  we  might  infer  that  for 
such  a  man  to  be  giving  a  dinner-party  he  must  have  been  a  leper  who  had 
been  cured  of  his  leprosy,  and  indeed  by  Jesus,  and  that  his  churlish  neglect 
of  ordinary  hospitality,  in  omitting  to  offer  the  guest  to  whom  he  owed  his 
cure  water  to  wash  his  feet  showed  that  he  too,  like  the  man  in  the  parable, 
‘loved  little’.  But  since  Luke  has  no  suggestion  that  he  was  a  leper,  I  doubt 
if  this  attempt  to  mend  the  logic  of  his  story  will  carry  conviction.  The 
suspicion  remains  that  the  Lucan  story  is  constructed  from  originally  separate 
elements. 

To  return  then  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  anointing,  assuming 
there  was  one  only,  we  can  either  say  that  Mark’s  immediate  authority  was 
right,  and  that  Luke’s  has  suppressed  the  Messianic  implication  by  an 
alteration  of  the  narrative,  or  that  Luke’s  authority  was  closer  to  the  facts, 
and  that  the  Marcan  narrative  is  secondary,  since  in  the  tradition  which  he 
followed  the  Messianic  implication  inherent  in  the  word  ‘anoint’  had  led 
to  the  re-telling  of  the  story  as  the  anointing  of  Jesus’  head.  To  decide 
between  these  alternatives  is  no  easy  task.  The  indignation  at  the  waste,  and 
Jesus’  defence  and  explanation  of  the  woman’s  action  as  a  preparation  for 
his  burial,  could  have  occurred  just  as  well  if  the  ointment  had  been  ‘wasted’ 
on  Jesus’  feet  as  on  his  head.  Luke  does  not  mention  these,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  :  he  has  placed  the  story  too  far  from  the  Passion  to  make  a  mention 
of  burial  appropriate;  and,  having  to  omit  Jesus’  defence  against  the  charge 
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of  waste,  he  has  to  change  the  grounds  of  complaint  to  disapproval  of  Jesus 
allowing  a  sinner  to  touch  him. 

Perhaps  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  help  us  to  decide.  It  cannot  do  this,  of 
course,  if  it  is  simply  a  rather  clumsy  conflation  of  the  Marcan  and  Lucan 
narratives.  In  that  case,  we  would  simply  be  accepting  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s 
guess,  and  a  guess  is  no  better  for  being  nearly  nineteen  centuries  old.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  here  also  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
Third,  but  has  independent  access  to  the  tradition.  But  what  about  Mark? 
Has  the  Fourth  Evangelist  taken  from  him  the  phrase  pOpou  vàp8ou  inonKfis, 
the  indignation  at  the  waste,  the  mention  of  three  hundred  pence,  and  Jesus’ 
allusion  to  his  burial?  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
was  acquainted  with  the  Second  Gospel,  but  I  would  point  out  that  apart 
from  the  phrase  pOpou  vdpSou  incrnKfis  the  parallels  are  not  quite  exact,  and 
that  it  is  possible  that  all  these  common  features  of  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Gospels’  narratives  were  original  elements  in  the  tradition. 

According  to  John  xii.  i-8  it  was  six  days  before  the  Passover  (a  date 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  reconcilable  with  Mark’s)  that  Jesus  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  Bethany.  Martha  served,  as  in  the  other  incident  recorded  in 
Luke  X.  38  ff.  Lazarus  also  was  present  at  the  meal.  The  Fourth  Evangelist 
does  not  say  that  he  was  the  host,  though  the  fact  of  Martha  serving  implies  it 
was  in  the  family’s  house.  It  appears  therefore  that,  if  we  may  invoke  the 
Synoptic  tradition  to  supply  the  name  of  the  host,  it  was  Simon  the  Lejjer, 
whom  I  conclude  to  have  been  the  father  of  Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus. 
Mary  then  took  XlTpotv  pOpou  vdpSou  TTioriKqs  iroXurlpou  (cf.  Mark’s  phrase) 
and  ‘anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  with  her  hair  his  feet’.  The 
sentence  f^XEivpe  tous  ttôScxs  toO  ’Iqooö,  xal  -rods  ôpiÇlv  otCrrqç  toùç 

Tr66as  owtoö  sounds  clumsy  in  its  repetition  of  toùç  ttôÔocç,  and  the  sequence 
of  actions  sounds  unnatural.  Either  it  looks  like  an  unintelligent  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  Luke’s  narrative,  in  which  the  woman  first  wipes  away  her  tears 
from  Jesus’  feet,  and  then  anoints  them — an  intelligible  sequence  of  actions  ; 
or  else  the  second  clause  is  an  interpolation  under  the  influence  of  the 
Lucan  story,  but  if  so  not  a  very  intelligent  one.  I  have  tried  to  show 
reason  for  not  accepting  too  readily  dependence  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  on 
Luke,  and  so  the  only  explanation  of  John  xii.  3  as  it  stands  that  I  can  think 
of  is  that,  in  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  devotion,  Mary  anointed  Jesus’  feet 
somewhat  too  generously,  and  then,  catching  the  eye  of  the  outraged  house¬ 
proud  Martha,  hastily  wiped  them  with  her  hair  to  save  spoiling  her  sister’s 
cushions.  This  I  do  not  imagine  will  appeal  to  you  as  very  likely,  and  so, 
reluctant  though  I  am  to  resort  to  explanations  of  a  difficult  text  which 
involve  altering  it  without  manuscript  authority,  I  think  that  this  is  a  case 
where  surgery  is  demanded.  Now  John  xi.  2  describes  Mary  as  having 
anointed  the  Lord  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair.  If  we  had  not  got  either 
the  Lucan  story  or  John  xii.  3,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  texts,  we  would  assume 
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from  this  that  Mary  anointed  Jesus’  head,  as  in  Mark.  I  suggest  therefore 
that  the  original  text  of  John  xii.  3  was  parallel  to  the  present  (uncorrupted) 
text  of  John  xi.  2,  and  read  simply  f|X6iv|Æ  tôv  MtictoOv,  koI  éÇépa^E  xaïç  ôpiÇlv 
otCrrfis  xoùç  trôhaç  oCrroö;  i.e.,  like  the  Marcan  story,  it  is  of  the  anointing 
of  Jesus’  head,  though  the  Fourth  Evangelist  does  not  emphasize  this, 
since  he  is  indifferent  to  the  mundane  kind  of  Messiahship  which  such 
an  anointing  would  imply.  The  explanation  of  the  second  clause  would  then 
be  that,  after  leaning  over  the  couch  to  anoint  Jesus’  head  (which  would  not 
be  a  very  easy  thing  to  do),  she  accidentally  spilt  some  of  the  ointment  on  his 
feet,  which  she  then  wiped  with  her  hair. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist  goes  on  to  record  the  complaint  of  Judas,  ‘  Why  was 
this  myrrh  not  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor?’ — cf. 
Mark  xiv.  4,  ‘  What  is  this  waste  of  myrrh  for?  It  could  have  been  sold  for 
more  than  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor’,  which  he  attributes 
not  to  one  named  person,  but  to  xivés.  The  Fourth  Evangelist  then  notes 
Judas’  hypocrisy  in  his  feigned  concern  for  the  poor,  and  Jesus’  defence  of  her 
action,  ‘  Let  her  keep  it  (the  ointment  which  Mary  presumably  has  not  used) 
for  the  day  of  my  burial  (i.e.  don’t  sell  the  remainder).  For  the  poor  you 
always  have  with  you,  but  me  you  do  not  always  have.’  This  is  sufficiently 
like  the  Marcan  narrative  to  be  recognizably  the  same  incident,  but  also 
sufficiendy  unlike  in  details  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  say  with  confidence 
whether  the  Fourth  Gosp)el  is  dependent  here  upon  Mark,  or  not.  I  myself 
incline  to  the  view  that  the  Fotirth  Gospel  is  independent  of  Mark,  and  may 
therefore  be  used  as  a  criterion  to  decide  between  the  Marcan  and  Lucan 
stories.  The  Lucan  story  appears  to  represent  a  legendary  development  that 
has  substituted  an  anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  for  one  of  his  head,  p>erhaps  through 
confusion  of  the  anointing  with  another  encounter  of  Jesus  with  a  woman  who 
was  a  sinner,  and  washed  his  feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist’s  narrative  is  tantalizingly  brief,  but  quite  adequate 
for  his  own  special  purpose,  which  is  to  give  a  picture  of  Jesus  on  the  eve  of 
his  Passion  among  his  friends,  and  yet  also  in  the  presence  of  the  future  traitor, 
whose  hypocrisy  is  shown  up  in  dramatic  contrast  to  the  humility  and 
devotion  of  Mary.  If  the  Fourth  Evangelist  did  have  access  to  a  tradition 
emanating  from  Lazarus,  he  could  doubtless  have  told  us  more.  I  confess 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  family,  whether  Simon  was  their  father 
and  was  a  lej)er  whom  Jesus  had  cured,  and  whether  Mary  can  be  identified 
with  one  of  the  other  women  so  named  in  the  Gospels.  The  large  number  of 
women  named  Mary  in  the  Gospels  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  tidy-minded 
critic  to  ply  Ockham’s  razor,  and  reduce  their  number  by  some  apt  identi¬ 
fications.  But  both  the  Third  and  Fourth  Evangelists  mention  Mary  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Mary  Magdalene  without  hinting  that  they  were  the  same  person. 
Nor  can  one  really  identify  either  with  the  anonymous  sinner  of  Luke  vii. 
One  must,  I  am  afraid,  acquiesce  in  a  certain  amount  of  untidiness. 
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But  in  spite  of  this  I  would  suggest  that  the  result  of  this  protracted  inquiry 
into  the  anointing  stories  is  that  it  may  reasonably  be  maintained  that  the 
account  in  the  Fourth  Grospel  is  not  a  conflation  of  the  Marcan  and  Lucan 
stories,  but  an  independent  version,  with  as  good  or  better  a  title  to  be 
accepted  as  closest  to  the  facts.  It  appears  therefore  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppKîse  that  Martha  and  Mary  in  John  xi  are  borrowed  from  Luke  either. 
Nevertheless,  the  portraits  in  Luke  and  John  are  remarkably  consistent. 
Martha  appears  in  both  as  the  bustling,  managing  type,  good-hearted, 
conventionally  pious,  but  limited  in  imagination.  It  was  for  a  good  reason 
that  Luke  described  the  house  as  Martha’s.  It  doubtless  bore  the  impress  of 
her  personality,  and  she  ran  both  it  and  the  other  members  of  her  family. 
Mary  likewise  is  real  and  recognizable.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  family  at 
Bethany  is  not  a  figment  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s  imagination,  but  a 
portrait  derived  ultimately  from  life. 

One  final,  and  even  more  tentative,  suggestion.  Judas  is  called  the  son  of 
Simon.  Is  he  conceivably  the  fourth  member  of  the  family?  I  know  mere 
impressions  are  not  a  substitute  for  evidence,  and  it  may  argue  a  low  view 
of  human  nature  to  make  the  suggestion,  but  I  have  long  felt  that  Judas’ 
intervention  as  recorded  in  John  xii.  5  betrays  the  typical  accent  of  the 
uncomprehending  elder  brother.  He  is  a  masculine  Martha  gone  wrong. 
But  this  is  trespassing  in  the  preserves  of  the  historical  novelist — not,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  paper. 
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LOGIC  VERSUS  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 
ORDER  OF  CREDAL  FORMULAE 

One  day  I  was  lecturing  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  coming  to  the 
passage  Eph.  iv.  4-6  (‘there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit’,  etc.)  I  pointed  out 
that  the  passage  had  a  semi-credal  character,  and  contained  a  brief  reference 
to  most  of  the  principal  items  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Nicene  (strictly  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan)  Creed.  On  looking  more  closely  at  the  text  to 
point  out  the  various  items,  I  noticed  that  the  main  terms  of  our  ‘Nicene’ 
Creed  did  indeed  occur,  but  in  almost  exactly  the  reverse  order  to  that  with 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Our  last  paragraph,  beginning  ‘And  I  believe 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ’  is  suggested  by  the  opening  term  of  the 
Ephesian  passage,  ‘There  is  one  body’;  our  penultimate  section  ‘I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost’,  by  the  second  term  in  Ephesians,  ‘  One  Spirit’  ;  our  Christo- 
logical  section,  beginning  ‘And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ’,  by  the  third  part 
of  the  Ephesians  text,  ‘one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism’;  our  opening 
section  ‘  I  believe  in  one  God  ’,  by  the  last  part  of  the  Ephesians  text  ‘  One  God 
and  Father  of  all’.  Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  trying  to  prove  too  much, 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  reference  to  baptism  in  Ephesians  does  not 
come  where  it  ought  to,  if  the  reversed-Nicene  order  were  to  be  accurately 
followed,  for  it  does  not  come  at  the  beginning  in  Ephesians;  but  is  appended 
to  the  phrase  ‘One  Lord’ — ‘One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism’ — ^actually 
a  very  appropriate  place,  for  we  all  know  the  intimate  connexion  in  primitive 
times  between  baptism  and  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
(cf.  Rom.  X.  9-10).  Similarly  the  eschatological  hope,  which  in  our  creed 
occurs  at  the  very  end  (‘the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting’) 
occurs  as  the  introduction  to  the  Christological  section  ‘Ye  were  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling’.  However,  the  idea  of  the  ‘  Creed-in-reverse’  seemed  to 
be  followed  sufficiently  closely  to  make  the  inquiry  as  to  what  lies  behind  the 
Ephesian  order  and  the  normal  credal  order  an  interesting  one. 

The  normal,  as  we  might  say,  the  classical,  order  for  credal  and  semi-credal 
formulae  is  of  course  that  followed  in  all  the  great  creeds,  i.e.  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  This  is 
the  order  of  all  the  Eastern  creeds  (including  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan) 
and  of  the  old  Roman  Creed,  roughly  represented  by  our  Apostles’  Creed.  It 
is  the  order  followed  in  the  very  ancient  Greek  Matins  hymn,  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
(where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  dealt  with  very  cursorily  in  the  words  ‘with  the 
Holy  Ghost’).  It  is  the  order  followed  in  the  primitive  interrogations  at 
Baptism  (as  in  Hippolytus’  Apostolic  Tradition).  It  is  represented  in  the 
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New  Testament  by  the  dominical  Command  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and  in  the  very 
important  passage  in  I  Cor.  viii.  6ff.  ‘To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  him  ’.  (There  is  no  mention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  of  the  Church  in  this  brief  formula,  which  may  represent  a  Christian 
adaption  of  the  Shema,  with  the  Divine  qualities  of  ‘  Lordship’  separated  from 
those  of  ‘  Godhead  ’  and  allocated  to  Christ.) 

This  order — Father,  Son,  Spirit,  Church — might  be  said  to  be  the  order  of 
logic,  of  metaphysics,  and  of  apologetics.  As  soon  as  one  tries  to  set  out  the 
faith  in  a  logical  way,  one  finds  oneself  laying  down  as  the  foundation  the 
existence  of  the  One,  Creator  God,  then  proceeding  to  testify  to  the  revelation 
of  this  God  in  the  only  Son  ;  this  leads  on  to  the  thought  of  the  Spirit,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  to  that  of  the  Church  as  the  Spirit- 
filled  Community.  It  is  natural  for  St  Paul  to  use  it  in  I  Cor.  viii,  where  he 
is  setting  out  the  Christian  position  in  contrast  to  the  pagan.  For  pagans,  he 
says,  there  are  Gods  many,  and  Lords  many;  to  Christians  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  Lord.  It  is  the  natural  order  for  apologetic,  and  perhaps  also  for 
catechetical  purposes. 

But  what  of  the  other  sequence?  We  might  call  this  the  order  based  on 
experience.  We  find  it  not  only  in  Eph.  iv.  4-6,  but  in  I  Cor.  xii.  4-6.  In  the 
latter  passage  St  Paul  is  unfolding  the  nature,  variety,  and  underlying  unity 
of  spiritual  gifts.  ‘There  are  divisions  of  gifts,’  he  says,  ‘but  the  same  spirit; 
and  divisions  of  services,  and  the  same  Lord;  and  divisions  of  “energisings”, 
but  the  same  God  who  energises  all  things  in  all  things.’  Here  he  works 
‘upwards  ’,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  from  the  present  obvious  fact  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  service  of  Christ  which  such  gifts  make  possible,  and 
to  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  divine  activity,  the  creative  power  of  God. 

The  same  line  of  thought  is  followed  in  Eph.  iv.  4-6.  Here  the  writer  is 
urging  on  his  readers  the  importance  of ‘the  unity  of  the  spirit’.  This  unity 
springs  from  the  deep,  underlying  unities  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  only 
one  body,  that  animated  by  the  one  spirit.  There  is  one  Lord,  to  whom  all 
are  committed  by  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  baptism.  There  is  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  transcendent  over  all,  and  immanent  in  all. 

Before  we  leave  this  passage  it  may  be  worth  asking  whether  its  actual, 
historical  influence  on  the  wording  of  Eastern  creeds  has  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Old  Roman  Creed  did  not  make  use  of 
the  word  ‘One’  in  connexion  with  its  various  items.  It  was  content  to  say, 
‘I  believe  in  God. .  .and  in  Jesus  Christ. .  .and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy 
Church’.  But  in  our  earliest  Eastern  creeds,  particularly  in  that  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  we  find  the  numeral  Otu  used  in  every  clause. 

The  origin  of  this  Eastern  repetition  of  the  word  ‘  One  ’  is  not  very  ade¬ 
quately  explained  in  some  recent  books,  e.g.  J.  N.  D.  Kelly’s  Early  Christian 
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Creeds,  The  nearest  that  he  comes  to  explaining  it  is  to  quote  Lietzmann’s 
view  that  all  creeds  were  descended  from  the  passage  in  I  C!or.  viii,  already 
referred  to,  ‘  To  us  there  is  one  God . . .  and  one  Lord  But  it  is  significant  that 
the  actual  words  of  Eph.  iv.  4-6  arc  quoted  much  more  exactly  than  those 
of  I  Cor.  viii,  for  in  the  creeds  we  have  one  Crod,  one  Lord;  one  Holy  Spirit 
(this  ‘one’  dropped  out  later);  one  Church  (cf.  Ephesians  ‘one  body’)  and 
‘one  baptism*.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  Ephesian  passage  exerted  a  big 
influence  in  the  actual  formalizing  of  the  typical  Eastern  Creed. 

My  purpose,  however,  in  raising  the  whole  subject  was  to  suggest  that  the 
experiential  order — that  of  I  Cor.  xii  and  Eph.  iv — may  have  important  lessons 
for  us  in  the  work  of  evangelism,  and  possibly  of  catechetical  instruction.  For 
it  begins — as  St  Peter  did  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — with  pointing  to  what  can 
be  seen  and  felt  today — the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church.  When  people 
are  brought  into  touch  with  the  living  fellowship  of  the  Church,  they  go  on  to 
discover  that  the  Church  derives  its  power  from  its  obedience  to  Christ,  the 
living  Lord,  victorious  over  death  and  sin.  Through  Christ,  and  some  would 
say  through  Him  alone,  they  are  led  to  faith  in  the  one  God  who  made  and 
ever  remakes  the  world,  who  is  ‘over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all’.  The 
conflicting  evidence  of  the  world  of  phenomena  can  never  point  clearly  to 
the  control  of  the  world  by  one  loving  God.  This  may,  however,  be  reached 
in  the  other  direction,  through  the  Church,  the  Spirit,  and  Christ.  If  this  is 
so,  in  evangelistic  and  even  in  apologetic  work,  the  Ephesian  order  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  catechumens  and  converts  should  be  led  up  this  seda 
sancta  whenever  possible.  It  holds  out  more  hope  than  the  metaphysical 
order,  which  derives  its  power  from  a  previous  experiential  contact  with  the 
realities  it  tries  to  explain.  r.  r.  williams 


LE  PLAN  DES  ACTES  DES  APOTRES 


On  divise  généralement  l’œuvre  de  Luc  en  deux  parties  qu’on  appelle 
respectivement  ‘les  Actes  de  Pierre’  ou  ‘de  Jérusalem  à  Antioche’  (i-xii)  et 
‘les  Actes  de  Paul’  ou  ‘d’Antioche  à  Rome’  (xiii-xxviii).^  Mais  il  y  a  de 
sérieuses  raisons  de  douter  que  ce  plan  soit  celui  que  l’auteur  lui-même  ait 
envisagé.  Les  chapitres  vi  et  vii  dans  leur  ensemble,  et  les  chapitres  viii,  ix, 
et  xi  en  partie,  ne  s’occupent  pas  de  Pierre.  Les  Actes  de  Paul,  eux  aussi, 

*  Cf.  entre  autres  parmi  les  auteurs  récents:  les  commentaires  des  Actes  de  H.  W.  Beyer,  1935 
(Dos  N.T.  Deutsch)',  O.  Baucmfeind,  1939  {Theologischer  Handkommentar,  v);  J.  Renié,  1949  (Pirot- 
Clamer,  La  Sainte  Bible,  xi,  i);  R.  B.  Rackham,  14  ed.,  1951  (Westminster  Commentaries); 
W.  Michaélis,  Einleitsmg  in  dos  Neue  Testament,  Bem,  1946,  pp.  117-18;  J.  Klausner,  From  Jesus  to 
Paul,  2  ed.,  London,  1946,  p.  212;  W.  L.  Knox,  TTu  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Cambridge,  1948,  passim; 
M.  Dibelius,  Aufsätze  gur  Apostelgeuhichte,  Göttingen,  1951,  pp.  164  et  passim. 
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sont  interrompus  par  un  évènement  capital,  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem,  où 
l’apôtre  des  païens  ne  joue  apparemment  qu’un  rôle  très  effacé.  En  outre 
ce  plan  semble  inspiré  par  le  souci  moderne  de  retrouver  dans  les  Actes  la 
Inographie  des  deux  principaux  apôtres.  Or  cette  préoccupation  n’est  en 
tout  cas  pas  celle  de  Luc,  puisqu’il  abandonne  Pierre  à  un  moment  donné 
(xii.  17).  C’est  donc  que  seule  une  partie  de  la  vie  de  Pierre  l’intéresse  et 
rentre  dans  son  plan.  De  même,  après  avoir  rapporté  de  manière  circon¬ 
stanciée  le  voyage  de  Paul  prisonnier  de  Césarée  à  Rome  et  son  arrivée  dans 
la  capitale  où  il  prêche  ‘avec  pleine  assurance  et  sans  obstacle’  (xxvii.  i-xxviii, 
31),  Luc  garde  le  silence  sur  le  procès  de  Paul.  C’est  donc  que  la  fin  de  la 
carrière  de  Paul  ne  rentre  pîis  non  plus  dans  son  plan.  C’est  dire  que  l’intérêt 
majeur  de  Luc  se  porte  sur  l’extension  que  l’Esprit  donne  à  l’Eglise  au  moyen 
du  témoignage  apostolique,  et  non  sur  la  personne  des  apôtres. 

Durant  toute  sa  carrière  C.  C.  Torrey  a  défendu  l’hypothèse  que  les  Actes 
se  divisent  bien  en  deux  parties,  mais  que  la  première  partie,  traduite  de 
l’araméen,  comprend  les  chapitres  i.  i-xv.  35  et  retrace  l’histoire  de  l’Eglise 
depuis  les  origines  jusqu’à  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem;  à  quoi  s’ajoute  une 
seconde  partie,  xv.  36-xxviii.  31,  qui  montre  comment  l’évangile  est  prêché 
de  Jérusalem  à  Rome.^  On  peut  faire  des  réserves  sur  l’existence  d’un 
substrat  araméen  pour  l’ensemble  des  quinze  premiers  chapitres.*  Il  reste 
que  le  savant  américain  a  sans  doute  vu  juste  en  proposant  sa  division  des 
Actes,  et  sur  ce  point  il  a  été  suivi  déjà  par  quelques  auteurs.*  Le  but  du 
présent  travail  est  d’essayer  de  montrer  que  cette  division  parait  correspondre 
mieux  que  toute  autre  aux  intentions  et  aux  préoccupations  de  Luc. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Luc  commence  les  Actes  en  rapportant  la  mission  confiée  par  Jésus 
ressuscité  à  ses  premiers  disciples  d’être  ‘ses  témoins  à  Jérusalem,  en  Judée, 
en  Samarie  et  jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre’  (i.  8).  Il  les  termine  en 
montrant  Paul  prêchant  l’évangile  à  Rome  ‘avec  pleine  assurance  et  sans 
obstacle’  (xxviii.  31).  Il  y  a,  évidemment,  en  dépit  des  apparences,  corre¬ 
spondance  entre  ce  début  et  cette  fin.  Dans  la  pensée  de  Luc,  d’une  part 
l’ordre  donné  aux  premiers  disciples  est  exécuté,  concurremment  avec  eux  et 
après  eux,  par  un  témoin  nouveau,  que  l’appel  direct  du  Christ  habilite 
(ix.  15,  etc.),  bien  qu’il  ne  soit  pas  témoin  des  origines  (c**  i.  21-2;  xiii.  31). 
D’autre  part,  l’arrivée  de  Paul  à  Rome  est  l’étape  décisive  entre  le  moment 
où  l’ordre  missionnaire  est  donné  et  le  moment  où  il  sera  pleinement  réalisé 
et  qui  coincidera  avec  la  parousie. 

*  C.C.Torrey,nie  Gm^sition  ami  Date  qf  Acts, CtanbridgeyMaa.,  igi6  (Harvard  Tbeol.  Studies,  i); 

Doaanmts  of  the  Primitioe  Church,  New  York,  1941  ;  ‘The  Aramaic  Period  of  the  Nascent  Christian 
Church’,  xuv,  1952/3,  pp.  206-7. 

*  Cf.  J.  de  Zwaan,  dans:  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  n,  pp.  44-64;  J.  Dufwnt,  Les  problimes  dn 
Lme  des  Actes  d'après  Us  travaux  récents,  Louvain,  1950,  pp.  41-2. 

*  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson,  The  Acts  of  the  Aposües,  London,  1931  (M.N.T.C.);  L.  Cerfaux-J.  Dupont, 
Us  actes  des  Apôtres,  Paris,  1953  (La  Bible  de  Jérusalem). 
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Reprenons  le  texte  de  Actes  i.  8.  Il  mentionne  un  point  de  départ, 
Jérusalem,  et  trois  étapes:  la  Judée,  la  Samarie  et  le  monde  entier.  Il  s’agit 
là  d’étapes  à  la  fois  géographiques  et  théologiques.  Jérusalem,  qui  fut  dans 
l’ancienne  alliance  le  lieu  de  la  présence  divine  dans  le  temple,  est  main¬ 
tenant  le  lieu  de  la  présence  divine  sous  les  modes  nouveaux  que  connaît  la 
nouvelle  alliance,  puisque  c’est  là  que  le  Christ  est  mort,  qu’il  est  ressuscité, 
qu’il  est  apparu,  qu’il  a  été  enlevé  aux  siens  sur  une  nuée;  c’est  là  que 
l’Esprit  descend,  que  le  Christ  est  prêché  et  que  l’Eglise  apparaît  pour  la 
première  fois.  C’est  de  là  que  part  toute  mission  chrétienne,  celle  de  Paul  y 
compris.  Il  est  frappant,  en  effet,  que  l’apôtre  des  païens  fasse  de  Jérusalem — 
et  non  de  Damas  ou  d’Antioche,  par  exemple — le  point  de  départ  des  courses 
missionnaires  qui  l’ont  mené  jusqu’en  Illyrie  (Rom.  xv.  19). 

La  Judée,  la  Samarie,  les  extrémités  du  monde  sont  d’abord  les  étapes 
géographiques  de  la  mission  chrétienne.  Déjà  dans  Actes  v.  16  nous  voyons 
que  l’action  de  Pierre  s’exerce  jusque  dans  les  bourgades  qui  environnent 
Jérusalem.  Dès  le  chapitre  viii,  la  mission  gagne  la  Samarie,  puis  Césarée. 
Dans  les  chapitres  ix  à  xiv,  elle  atteint  Damas,  la  Phénicie,  l’ile  de  Chypre,  la 
Syrie  avec  Antioche,  la  Cilicie  et  les  régions  situées  au  sud  de  ce  que  nous 
appelons  l’Asie  mineure. 

En  même  temps  qu’elle  gagne  sur  le  plan  géographique,  la  mission  gagne 
sur  le  plan  théologique.  L’évangile  prêché  d’abord  aux  Juifs  seulement,  l’est 
bientôt  aux  Samaritains,  sur  lesquels  descend  aussi  l’Esprit,  de  sorte  que  la 
prédication  nouvelle  rétablit  l’unité  du  peuple  de  l’ancienne  alliance. 
Ensuite  le  même  évangile  est  prêché  aux  prosélytes  et  aux  païens,  de  sorte 
que,  au  moment  où  s’ouvre  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem,  l’évangile  a  déjà 
atteint  toutes  les  catégories  possibles  d’hommes.  C’est  dire  qu’en  principe 
l’ordre  missionnaire  est  déjà  réalisé,  même  si,  pratiquement,  l’œuvre  n’est 
pas  achevée. 

Sur  le  plan  géographique  l’étape  dernière:  les  extrémités  du  monde,  ne 
saurait  être  atteinte  en  l’espace  d’une  ou  deux  générations  humaines.  Luc 
écrit  après  la  destruction  du  temple  en  70;  toute  fièvre  eschatologique  est 
absente  de  son  œuvre;  les  éléments  d’institution  qui  apparaissent  dans  les 
églises  apostoliques  montrent  que  le  temps  de  l’Esprit,  inauguré  par  la 
Pentecôte,  est  destiné  à  durer.  Mais  avant  de  gagner  les  limites  extrêmes 
du  monde,  l’évangile  peut  atteindre  ce  lieu  capital  qu’est  Rome.  Si  l’évangile 
est  annoncé  et  cru  dans  la  Ville,  il  atteindra  forcément  un  jour  ou  l’autre 
toutes  les  provinces  de  l’empire.  Or  cette  étape  décisive  qu’est  Rome  est 
préparée  au  moment  où  s’ouvre  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem. 

Sur  le  plan  théologique  l’étape  dernière  est  déjà  atteinte  au  moment  où 
l’Esprit  révèle  que  l’évangile  doit  être  prêché  aussi  aux  païens  et  où  les 
apôtres,  dociles  à  cette  direction,  établissent  les  règles  qui  doivent  permettre 
aux  fidèles  issus  du  judaïsme  et  du  paganisme  de  vivre  en  harmonie  dans  la 
même  Eglise.  La  conférence  de  Jérusalem  marque  cette  étape,  puisque 
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désormais  l’Eglise,  si  loin  qu’elle  s’étende  et  si  longtemps  qu’elle  dure,  ne 
comprendra  jamais  d’autres  hommes  que  des  Juifs  et  des  non-Juifs.  A  cet 
égard  l’Eglise  a  déjà  sa  structure  définitive  dès  le  milieu  du  premier  siècle, 
au  moment  où  se  réunit  la  conférence. 

On  le  voit,  à  tous  égards  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem  est  importante  et  c’est 
pourquoi  Luc  lui  donne  une  place  centrale  dans  son  livre.  Elle  est  le  point 
tournant  dans  l’histoire  de  la  propagation  de  l’évangile  telle  que  Luc  l’a 
comprise.  Nous  le  verrons  mieux  encore  en  étudiant  maintenant  le  caractère 
que  Luc  a  donné  aux  chapitres  qui  suivent  le  récit  de  la  conférence. 

*  *  *  4i 

A  partir  de  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem,  l’activité  missionnaire  de  Paul, 
selon  les  Actes,  prend  un  caractère  nouveau.  En  même  temps  la  personne  de 
Paul  est  haussée  à  la  dignité  nouvelle  de  témoin  (^àpivfs).  Paul,  portant 
désormais  le  même  titre  que  les  Douze,  devient  aux  yeux  de  Luc  l’exécuteur 
de  l’ordre  missionnaire  donné  par  le  Ressuscité  à  ses  premiers  disciples. 

Etudions  d’abord  le  caractère  de  la  mission  paulinienne.  Il  est  d’usage 
courant,  depuis  le  19“  siècle,  de  répartir  les  courses  missionnaires  de  Paul  en 
quatre  voyages,  à  savoir:  xiii-xiv;  xv.  36-xviii.  22;  xviii.  23-xxi.  14  (16); 
xxi.  15  (i7)-xxviii.  31.  Mais  il  y  a  lieu  de  douter  sérieusement  que  cette 
division  corresponde  au  dessein  de  l’auteur.  Si  Luc  place  à  part,  avant  la 
conférence,  le  voyage  avec  Barnabas,  c’est  que,  à  ses  yeux,  ce  voyage  a  un 
caractère  tout  autre  que  les  voyages  suivants.  En  effet,  c’est  d’abord  un 
voyage  dont  l’Esprit  prend  directement  l’initiative,  qu’il  donne  l’ordre  à 
l’Eglise  d’Antioche  d’exécuter,  en  désignant  lui-même  les  missionnaires  qu’il 
a  choisis,  à  savoir  Bamabas  (premier  nommé)  et  Paul  (xiii.  1-2).^  C’est 
ensuite  un  voyage  en  circuit  fermé,  d’Antioche  à  Antioche  (xiii.  3;  xiv.  26), 
le  seul  des  voyages  de  Paul  qui  soit  ainsi  nettement  circonscrit.  La  raison  en 
est  donnée  par  Luc  :  c’est  un  voyage-type,  destiné  avant  tout  à  montrer  que 
‘l’Esprit  a  ouvert  aux  païens  la  porte  de  la  foi’  (xiv.  27).  Il  faudra  certes 
encore  bien  d’autres  campagnes  missionnaires  p>our  que  l’évangile  soit 
annoncé  partout.  Mais  ces  voyages  ne  seront  que  la  répétition  de  ce  qui 
s’est  passé  au  cours  du  premier,  où  s’est  fait  le  pas  décisif  :  la  proclamation  du 
salut  aux  païens  sans  attache  aucune  avec  la  foi  juive.  Ces  nouveaux  voyages 
étendront  l’Eglise  géographiquement;  ils  ne  pourront  pas  l’agrandir  théo¬ 
logiquement,  car  sur  ce  dernier  plan,  elle  a  déjà  atteint  sa  plus  grande  dimen¬ 
sion  jKîssible  au  cours  du  premier  voyage,  par  l’admission  des  païens.  On 
peut  noter  encore  que  ce  premier  voyage  est  en  quelque  sorte  le  pendant  de 
la  mission  de  Pierre  à  Césarée  (x.  i-xi.  18),  auprès  de  Corneille,  païen  aussi, 
mais  plus  près  du  judaïsme,  puisqu’il  est  ‘un  craignant  Dieu’  (x.  2).  Ici 
aussi  c’est  l’Esprit  qui  envoie  l’apôtre,  c’est  à  l’Eglise  que  l’apôtre  rend 

~  *  Il  se  peut  que  Bamabas  soit  nommé  le  premier  parce  qu’il  se  trouve  à  Antioche  en  qualité 

d’ambassadeur  de  l’Eglise  de  Jérusalem  (xi.  aa)  et  qu’ainsi  la  mission  de  xiii-xiv  est,  comme  toute 
mission  vsdablc,  une  mission  qui  a  Jérusalem  comme  point  de  départ.  Cf.  aussi  Rom.  xv.  19. 
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compte  de  sa  mission,  et  la  conclusion  qu’en  tire  l’Eglise  de  Jérusalem  est  \ 
déjà  celle  qui  s’imposera  à  Antioche:  ‘Ainsi  donc  aux  païens  aussi  Dieu  a  ' 
donné  la  repentance  qui  conduit  à  la  vie’  (xi.  18).  On  comprend  dès  lors 
p>ourquoi  Luc  a  placé  avant  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem  la  mission  de  Barnabas 
et  Paul.  Avant  que  se  réunisse  la  conférence,  grâce  au  labeur  missionnaire 
rapporté  dans  les  chapitres  viii  à  xiv,  l’Eglise  englobe  les  Juifs,  les  Samaritains, 
les  prosélytes  et  les  païens.  Elle  ne  pourra  plus,  si  loin  qu’elle  s’étende, 
s’adjoindre  des  fidèles  d’un  type  nouveau.  C’est  donc  à  ce  moment  que  doit 
se  poser  et  se  résoudre  la  question  de  l’unité  de  l’Eglise  des  Juifs  et  des  païens.  I 
Le  voyage  de  Paul  qui  suit  la  conférence  a,  par  la  nature  même  des  choses,  I 

un  caractère  un  peu  différent.  Nous  parlons  d’abord  d’un  voyage  et  non  de 
plusieurs.  En  effet,  si  l’on  met  à  part  le  transfert  de  Paul  prisonnier  de 
Jérusalem  à  Césarée  (xxiii.  23-35)  Césarée  à  Rome  (xxvii.  i-xxviii.  14), 
toute  l’activité  missionnaire  de  Paul,  à  partir  de  la  conférence  et  jusqu’à  son  ! 
arrestation,  ne  forme,  selon  Luc,  qu’un  seul  voyage.  La  division  devenue 
traditionnelle  chez  les  exégètes  en  un  deuxième  et  un  troisième  voyage,  n’a 
pas  d’appui  dans  le  texte  des  Actes.  Chose  plus  grave,  elle  fausse  la  f)erspec- 
tive  de  cette  partie  de  la  carrière  de  Paul.  S 

Selon  la  division  devenue  commune,  la  transition  entre  le  deuxième  et  le 
troisième  voyage  se  place  entre  les  versets  22  et  23  du  chapitre  xviii,  c’est-à- 
dire  au  milieu  d’une  phrase  de  Luc.  Dans  ces  deux  versets  sans  coupure  aux 
yeux  de  l’auteur,  Antioche  n’est  évidemment  ni  un  terme  ni  un  départ  mais 
seulement  une  étape.  Certes,  aux  yeux  de  l’auteur  des  Actes,  Antioche  est  un 
centre  important  du  christianisme.  C’est  là  que  les  fidèles  s’appellent  pour 
la  première  fois  du  nom  de  chrétiens  ;  c’est  là  que  se  trouvent  réunis  les  croyants 
issus  du  judaïsme  et  ceux  venant  du  paganisme  et  c’est  de  cette  situation  que 
naitra  la  nécessité  d’envisager  les  mesures  propres  à  maintenir  l’unité  de 
l’Eglise.  Mais  si  importante  que  soit  l’Eglise  d’Antioche,  Luc  n’en  fait  pas, 
après  la  conférence,  le  port  d’attache  de  l’apôtre  Paul.^  i\ntioche  n’est  qu’une  î 
étape  comme  les  autres  étapes  qui  jalonnent  ce  grand  voyage.  Luc  en  [ 
souligne  l’importance  en  signalant  en  général  la  durée  des  séjours  de  Paul 
dans  ces  villes:  six  mois  à  Corinthe  (xviii.  ii),  deux  ans  (xix.  10)  et  même 
trois  ans  à  Ephèse  (xx.  31),  de  nouveau  trois  mois  à  Corinthe  (xx.  2).  Bref, 
selon  Luc,  les  pérégrinations  de  l’apôtre  après  la  conférence  ne  forment  qu’un  1 
seul  voyage  de  Jérusalem  (xv.  30)  à  Jérusalem  (xxi.  15).*  Les  divisions 
voulues  par  Luc  dans  ce  grand  voyage  sont  les  villes-étapes,*  qui  rapprochent  | 


*  Il  ett  frappant  de  conitater  que  la  épîtra  paulinienna  donnent  la  même  impression.  Paul  ne 
mentionne  Antioche  qu’une  fois  (Gai.  U.  ii)  et  ne  parle  aussi  qu’une  fois  de  la  province  de  Syrie 
(Gai.  i.  21). 

*  Jérusalem  at  aussi  le  centre  de  ce  voyage  selon  l’interprétation  la  plus  probable  de  xviii.  22. 
Cf.  E.  Preuseben,  Dû  AposUigtschichU  {Handbuch  zum  H, T.  iv,  i),  Tübingen,  1912,  p.  114;  R.  B. 
Rackham,  op.  cU.  p.  334;  F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  London,  1951,  p.  350;  M.  Dibelius, 
op.  eii.  p.  167. 

*  Soulignons  que  toute  la  mission  chrétienne  au  premier  siècle  at  essentiellement  une  mission  de 
villa.  Le  mot  irôXif  vient  43  fois  dans  la  Acta,  alors  qu’il  at  exceptionnellement  parlé  d’une 
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l’apôtre  de  l’ouest  et  rendent  bientôt  pressant  son  désir  d’aller  à  Rome 
(xix.  2i). 

Il  faut  maintenant  souligner  le  caractère  nouveau  du  grand  voyage  entre¬ 
pris  par  Paul  après  la  conférence  de  Jérusalem.  En  effet,  à  partir  de  Actes 
XV.  30,  Paul  apparaît  non  seulement  comme  chef  de  mission  et  non  plus 
comme  le  compagnon  de  Bamabas,  mais  encore  et  surtout  comme  le  porte- 
parole  de  la  mission  chrétienne  überhaupt.  C’est  pourquoi,  à  partir  de  ce 
moment-là,  Luc  lui  donne  le  titre  suprême  de  ‘témoin  du  Christ’,  et  c’est 
pourquoi  aussi  il  peut  ne  plus  parler  que  de  lui.  Aux  yeux  de  Luc,  c’est  Paul 
qui  assume  désormais  la  charge  du  témoignage  apostolique  confié  d’abord 
aux  premiers  disciples,  et  qui  doit  porter  ce  témoignage  jusqu’aux  extrémités 
du  monde,  c’est-à-dire  jusqu’à  Rome. 

Ce  dessein  de  Luc  apparaît  assez  clairement.  Le  point  de  départ  comme  le 
point  d’arrivée  de  ce  grand  voyage,  c’est,  nous  l’avons  dit,  Jérusalem.  De 
Jérusalem,  ce  sont  ‘les  apôtres  et  les  anciens’  qui  envoient  ‘nos  bien-aimés 
Barnabas  et  Paul’  accompagnés  de  Jude  et  de  Silas  à  Antioche  (xv.  25-7),  et 
seuls  des  quatre,  Barnabas  et  Paul  sont  qualifiés  d’hommes  ‘qui  ont  voué 
leur  vie  au  nom  de  notre  Seigneur  Jésus-Christ’  (xv.  26).  Après  un  séjour 
probablemeut  peu  important  à  Antioche,  puisque  sa  durée  n’est  pas  indiquée 
(xv.  30-40),  Paul  choisit  lui-même  son  champ  de  mission  et  ses  collaborateurs, 
sans  doute  sous  l’inspiraf’on  de  l’Esprit,  mais  sans  l’intervention  de  l’Eglise 
d’Antioche,  comme  c’était  le  cas  lors  du  premier  voyage.  En  outre,  et  c’est 
le  fait  capital  qui  met  ce  voyage  à  part,  la  prédication  de  Paul  est  appelée 
désormais  ‘un  témoignage’  au  même  titre  que  la  prédication  de  Pierre,^  ce 
qui  n’était  pas  le  cas  auparavant.  Paul  lui-même  reçoit  le  titre  de  ‘  témoin  du 
Christ’  (xxii.  15;  xxvi.  i6).  Ce  titre  exceptionnel  dans  les  Actes  n’est  donné 
qu’aux  disciples  de  la  première  heure  (i.  8;  i.  21-2,  etc.),  à  Etienne  (xxii.  20) 
et  à  Paul,  à  ces  deux  derniers  sans  doute  parce  que  leur  vision  du  Christ 
glorifié  est  jugée  par  l’auteur — comme  équivalente  à  la  participation  au 
ministère  terrestre  de  Jésus.  Si  Luc  rapporte  trois  fois  la  christophanie  de 
Damas  (ix;  xxii;  xxvi),  ce  n’est  pas  seulement  pour  en  souligner  l’importance 
en  elle-même,  c’est  aussi  pour  marquer  par  là  que  Paul  occupe  un  rang  égal 
à  celui  des  apôtres  des  origines. 

Quand  on  étudie  la  situation  faite  à  Paul  dans  les  Actes,  on  insiste  d’ordi¬ 
naire  sur  ceci,  que  Luc  le  laisse  en  dehors  du  groupe  appelé  ol  dnröoroAoi 

évangélisation  des  campagnes  par  les  apôtres.  Les  termes  qui  désignent  les  territoires  non  urbains 
sont  rares:  K(i>pq  viii.  35;  utpof  ii.  10  (Libye),  xix.  i  (Asie),  xx.  3  (Macédoine);  mplxcopov  xiv.  6; 
Xùpa  viii.  i  ;  xiii.  49;  xxvi.  30.  Les  missionnaires  et  Paul  en  particulier  ont  les  villes  comme  premier 
objectif,  dans  le  sentiment  que  ce  sont  les  centres  vitaux  qu’il  importe  avant  tout  de  conquérir. 
De  là  l’évangile  rayonnera  dans  les  campagnes.  C’est  sans  doute  ce  qui  permet  à  Paul  de  considérer 
la  tâche  en  Orient  comme  terminée,  quand  il  a  évangélisé  les  grandes  villes  ‘de  Jérusalem  jusqu’en 
lUyrie’  (Rom.  xv.  19). 

*  Dans  xviii.  5;  xx.  31  et  34;  xxiii.  ii  et  xxviii.  33  l’activité  de  Paul  est  décrite  par  le  verbe 
mprupiw  ou  Siauaprupéu  qui  ailleurs  dans  les  Actes  ne  s’applique  qu’à  la  prédication  de  Pierre  (et 
de  Jean):  ii.  40;  viii.  35;  x.  43. 
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(xv.  2,  ctc.).^  D’autre  part,  Paul  reçoit  une  fois  le  titre  de  CnnipéTT|ç  (xxvi. 
16),  qui  ne  s’applique  qu’à  lui  et  à  Jean-Marc  (xiii.  5)  et  jamais  aux  Douze. 
Mais  ce  terme  de  Cfirripérris  ne  paraît  pas  avoir  la  même  portée,  quand  il 
s’applique  à  Jean- Marc  et  à  Paul.  Jean- Marc  est  un  auxiliaire,  un  second 
par  rapport  à  ces  missionnaires  que  sont  Bamabas  et  Paul.  Paul  est  à  la  fois 
CnrqpéTTis  xal  uàpTvs  (xxi.  16),  c’est-à-dire  témoin,  comme  les  Douze,  mais 
second  et  non  apôtre  comme  eux,  évidemment  parce  qu’il  est  un  tard  venu 
dans  le  cercle  des  témoins.^  Il  est  un  cas  unique,  car  Bamabas,  lui,  n’est 
jamais  appelé  un  témoin.  C’est  cette  qualité  de  témoin  qui  fait  de  Paul  un 
missionnaire  à  égalité  avec  Pierre. 

Ce  n’est  donc  pas  du  tout  dans  le  dessein  de  rabaisser  Paul  que  Luc  le 
laisse  en  dehors  du  cercle  des  apôtres.’  Il  n’y  a  pas  davantage  de  p>ointe  and- 
paulinienne  dans  le  récit  de  l’élection  de  Mathias  (i.  21-6).  Par  ce  récit,  Luc 
veut  plutôt  indiquer  par  avance  que  Paul  n’est  pas  appelé  à  prendre  sa  place 
dans  le  cercle  des  Douze.  Paul  n’est  pas  un  des  Douze,  parce  qu’il  est  à  lui 
seul,  si  l’on  peut  dire,  un  autre  cercle.  Il  est  ‘le  vase  d’élection’  (ix.  15) 
chargé,  le  moment  venu,  d’assumer  à  lui  seul  la  fonction  du  Christ  confiée 
d’abord  aux  premiers  disciples  et  de  mener  à  bonne  fin  la  tâche  des  premiers 
missionnaires  en  rendant  témoignage  au  Christ  jusqu’à  Rome.  C’est  ce  que 
souligne  à  sa  manière  le  texte  de  xxvi.  20:  ‘J’ai  prêché  à  Damas,  à  Jérusalem, 
en  Judée,  aux  Gentils’,  dont  le  parallèlisme  avec  i.  8  est  assez  frappant. 

Sans  doute  Luc  n’ignore  pas  que  d’autres  apôtres  et  missionnaires  sont  au 
travail.  Il  montre  Pierre  partant  ‘pour  un  autre  lieu’  (xii.  17),  c’est-à-dire 
peut-etre  pour  un  autre  champ  de  mission;  il  signale  que  Bamabas  et 
Jean- Marc  sont  à  l’œuvre  dans  l’île  de  Chypre  (xv.  39)  ;  il  sait  qu’il  y  a  à 
Rome  des  chrétiens  pour  aller  au  devant  de  Paul  (xxviii.  15)  et  que  par 
conséquent  ‘le  vase  d’élection’  n’est  pas  le  premier  à  prêcher  l’évangile  dans 
la  ville  des  Césars.  Mais  c’est  Paul  qui,  venant  de  Jérusalem  dans  la  com¬ 
munion  des  apôtres,  revêtu  par  le  Christ  lui-même  de  la  qualité  de  témoin, 
est  aux  yeux  de  Luc  le  missionnaire  réellement  autorisé  à  tous  égards  et 
l’exécuteur  qualifié  de  l’ordre  donné  par  le  Christ  d’annoncer  l’évangile  au 
monde.  C’est  pourquoi,  à  partir  de  la  conférence  de  Jémsalem,  Luc  peut  se 
limiter  à  raconter  la  mission  paulinienne. 

*  *  4t  *  * 

A  la  lumière  de  ce  que  nous  venons  de  dire,  le  plan  des  Actes  se  dessine 
assez  clairement.  Le  dessein  de  l’auteur  est  de  montrer  comment  s’exécute 
l’ordre  du  Ressuscité  à  ses  disciples  d’être  ses  témoins  de  Jémsalem  jusqu’aux 

*  Paul,  comme  Bamabas,  reçoit  le  titre  d’apôtre  dans  »v.  4  et  14  (ol  drrrôoroAoi  manque  dans 

xiv.  14  d).  Mais  le  mot  a  id  le  sens  général  d’envoyé  (cf.  E.  Lohse,  ‘Ursprung  und  Prägung  des 
christlichen  Apostolates’,  Theologische  1953,  p.  273,  n.  46). 

*  Paul  marque  la  même  nuance  quand  il  parle  de  ‘  ceux  qui  ont  été  apôtres  avant  moi  ’  (Gai.  i.  17). 

*  Notons  à  ce  propos  qu’au  témoignage  de  Paul  lui-même  (I  Cor.  ix.  5),  les  courses  missionnaires 
des  autres  apôtres  et  des  frères  du  Sdgneur  semblent  avoir  été  plus  grandes  que  les  Actes  ne  le 
laissent  entendre.  Luc  opère  une  schématisation,  nuûs  au  bénéfice  de  Paul,  non  à  son  détriment. 
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extrémités  de  la  terre.  Une  première  partie  (i-xiv)  montre  comment 
l’évangile  s’implante  solidement  à  Jérusalem  et  comment,  de  ce  centre, 
l’évangile  s’étend  grâce  aux  efforts  de  différents  missionnaires  dans  les 
provinces  orientales  de  l’empire.  C’est  sur  le  plan  théologique  que  l’Eglise 
atteint  le  plus  vite  sa  stature  parfaite,  en  réunissant  dans  son  sein  les  Juifs  et 
les  païens.  S’il  est  conforme  à  la  volonté  de  Dieu  que  le  salut  s’adresse  à  tous, 
il  convient  que  l’Eglise,  parvenue  à  ce  point  de  son  histoire,  prenne  les 
mesures  nécessaires  p>our  assurer  la  vie  en  commun,  dans  la  paix  et  l’unité, 
des  fidèles  issus  des  deux  groupes  humains  qui  représentent  à  eux  deux  toute 
l’humanité.  C’est  pourquoi  l’effort  missionnaire  des  débuts  aboutit  naturelle¬ 
ment  à  la  conférence  de  Jénisalem  (xv). 

Si  la  conférence  est  un  point  d’aboutissement,  elle  est  en  même  temps  un 
point  de  départ.  Il  reste  à  parfaire  l’extension  de  l’Eglise  sur  le  plan  géo¬ 
graphique.  L’évangile  continue  d’être  prêché,  mais  aucun  fait  essentielle¬ 
ment  nouveau  ne  peut  se  produire,  sinon  la  conquête  à  l’évangile  de  la 
capitale  de  l’empire,  signe  que  le  témoignage  apostolique  ne  pourra  pas  ne 
pas  atteindre  les  extrémités  du  monde  (xv  fin-xxviii).  La  tâche  d’amener 
l’évangile  à  Rome  est  confiée  à  Paul,  vase  d’élection  et  témoin  du  Christ,  qui 
assume  désormais  à  lui  seul,  dans  la  perspective  que  Luc  a  choisie,  la  mission 
d’abord  confiée  aux  apôtres.  Philippe  h.  menoud 


A  MEDIEVAL  DUTCH  TEXT  OF  ACTS 


It  was  in  1923  that  Professor  Plooy  directed  inquiry  on  the  text  of  the 
DiaUssaron  into  new  channels.  He  pointed  to  the  value  of  the  various  forms 
of  Het  Leven  van  Jezus  in  medieval  Dutch  MSS.  and  proved  conclusively  that 
here  we  have  an  offshoot  of  Tatian’s  DiaUssaron.  He  thereby  made  it  plausible 
that  its  origin  goes  back  to  a  Syriac  form.^ 

Until  now  three  MSS.  have  been  used  for  the  study  of  the  medieval  Dutch 
DiaUssaron.  They  are  the  MSS.  found  in  Stuttgart,  Liège  and  The  Hague. 
All  of  them  are  edited  by  Dr  J.  Bergsma.*  There  are,  however,  still  two  other 
MSS.  to  be  investigated.  One  of  these  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
other  was  subjected  to  a  very  superficial  investigation. 

*  D.  Plooy,  A  Primitive  Text  of  the  Diatessaron.  The  Liège  Manuscript  of  a  Mediaeval  Dutch  Translation. 
A  preliminary  Study,  Leyden  1923;  A  Further  Study  in  the  Liège  Diatessaron,  Leyden  1925.  D.  Plooy  and 
C.  A.  Phillips  (and  since  1938,  A.  H.  A.  Balcker),  ‘The  Liège  Diatessaron,  edited  with  a  Textual 
Apparatus  in  Verhandelingen  der  Koninklÿke  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen  te  Amsterdam,  afd.  Letterkunde, 
nieuwe  reeks,  dl.  xxxvi,  Pt.  i,  1929,  ii,  1931,  in,  1933,  rv,  1935,  v,  1938. 

*  J.  Bergsma,  ‘De  Levens  van  Jezus  in  het  Middelnederlandsch ’,  in  De  Bibliotheek  van  middel- 
mderlandsche  Letterkunde,  Leiden,  1895-8. 
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The  first  one  mentioned  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  26663).  Priebsch  gives  the  following  particulars.^  It  is  written  on  ' 
parchment,  dated  1488,  containing  216  folios.  Its  size  is  31*7  x  20-8  cm.  I 

Capitals  are  given  in  gold,  red  or  blue,  with  frequent  red  headings.  Folios  I 

ga-iiba  contain  fragments  from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Sundays  and  I 

holy-days.  Folios  Ii7a-i86b  contain  a  ‘Concordacie  der  vier  Evangelista’;  I 

and  finally  on  folios  I78a-2i4b  we  find  a  text  of  Acts.  At  the  beginning  is  n 

written  ‘Purchased  of  Messrs  Boone  20  May  1865’  and  ‘This  volume  ■ 

probably  belonged  formerly  to  the  nunnery  at  Weert,  in  the  province  of  1 
Limburg,  Bishopric  of  Roermond’,  signed  ‘F.M(addens).’.  The  other  MS.  is  | 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Dd.  12.  25,  xii/xiv  I 
cent.).*  There  are  only  sixty  folios  left  (the  preface  and  caps.  62-181  being  j 
missing).  Baumstark  wrote  a  few  notes  about  it  and  showed  its  significance.*  | 
An  inquiry  into  their  text  up  to  ch.  62  showed,  however,  that  both  texts 
have  few  readings  not  to  be  found  in  the  Liège  MS. 

Here  our  purpose  is  to  examine  the  text  of  Acts  to  be  found  in  Add.  26663. 
That  this  is  predominantly  a  Vulgate  text  is  evident  from  its  late  date.  But 
in  regions  where  the  Church  was  battling  for  influence,  there  still  were  some  ) 
texts  mixed  with  readings  from  the  pre-Vulgate  stage  at  a  later  date  like  the 
Provençal  translation.*  There  is,  however,  another  interesting  point  about  1 
this  text.  It  is  found  together  with  the  Four-Gospel  Harmony  in  one  volume.  T 
Thus  it  is  conceivable  that  the  translation  is  from  the  same  circle  as  the  j 
translation  of  the  Dutch  Diatessarons.  ■ 

To  consider  the  text  of  Acts  is  much  easier  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron,  I 
because  in  the  case  of  the  Harmony  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
underlying  text.  In  the  case  of  the  Acts  we  know  in  the  first  place  the  text  I 
of  the  Vulgate  and  a  reasonable  number  of  Old-Latin  readings.  J 

In  order  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  Dutch  text  it  has  been  compared 
with  the  Vulgate  text  found  in  Wordsworth- White.*  The  deviations  divide  into 
two  groups:  those  supported  by  Old-Latin  texts  and  other  Western  witnesses 
and  those  unsupported.  We  can  safely  say  that  for  the  second  group  the 
Dutch  translator  is  responsible,  though  they  might  be  original  Western 
readings. 

*  R.  Priebsch,  Deutsche  Handschriften  in  England,  II.  B.,  Erlangen,  1901,  pp.  233-6. 

*  Ibid.  I.  B.,  Erlangen,  1896,  pp.  18-20. 

*  A.  Baumstark,  ‘Der  Cambridger  Text  des  mittelniederländischen  “Leven  van  Jezus’”,  in  1 
Oriens  Christianus  3.  Ser.  18.  B.,  1938,  pp.  108-22. 

*  Cf.  F.  Blass,  ‘Neue  Texteszeugen  fiir  die  Apostelgeschichte’,  in  Theol.  Stud,  und Krit.  lxix,  1896, 

pp.  436-71. 

*  I.  Wordsworth  et  H.  I.  W'hite,  Novum  Testamentum  Latine,  ed.  minor,  Oxonii-Londini,  mdcccxx.  ^ 
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A.  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  VULGATE  WITH 
WESTERN  WITNESSES  IN  SUPPORT 

WITH  MAINLY  LATIN  AND  SYRIAC  SUPPORT 
(fl)  Alterations  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

ii.  38:  inden  naem  ons  hercn  ihesu  xpi  (in  the  name  of  our  Lord  J.C.)  1.  in  nomine 
I.  Chr.,  cum:  Aug,  Luc,  Epiph.;  om.  ‘our’,  sed  habent  ‘Lord’:  D  E  614,  perp, 
syr  p  (om.  xpi),  sa,  arm.  Gyp. 

viii.  16:  ons  hercn  ihum  xpe  (our  Lord  J.C.)  1.  Domini  lesu,  cum:  D  383. 

X.  48:  hercn  ihu  xpi  (Lord  J.C.)  1.  Icsu  Christi,  cum:  D  perp,  vg  clem,  ct  sixt., 
syr  p. 

xxvi.  15:  ihcsus  van  nazareth  1.  lesus,  cum:  614  gig,  par,  syr  p  et  phil. 

{b)  Alterations  in  proper  names 

i.  23:  barbabas  1.  barsabbas,  cum:  D  gig,  perp,  tol,  ardm,  wern,  arm.  Or  (lat). 

xiii.  6:  baricn  1.  bariesu,  cum:  Hier,  Beda,  |)erp. 

XX.  4:  sosipater  1.  sopatcr,  cum:  383  ardm,  wern,  sa.  Or  (lat). 
xxi.  16:  iason  1.  mnasonem,  cum:  K  ardm,  wern,  gig. 

(c)  Alterations  of  minor  importance 

i.  4:  ende  met  hen  tegadcr  ctcnde  (and  eating  together  with  them)  1.  et  convcscens, 
cum:  D  gig,  perp,  tol,  syr  p  phil,  sa  Aug. 

ii.  4:  met  menighande  toughen  (with  various  tongues)  1.  aliis  Unguis,  cum:  syr  p 

^*Ao),  Aug,  Petil. 

iv.  7:  ende  sy  vraechden  hen  ende  seiden  (and  they  asked  them  and  said)  1. 
intcrrogabant,  cum:  gig. 

V.  15:  Hacr  siccken  (their  invalids)  1.  infirmos,  cum:  D  minn,  perp,  Cass. 

vi.  4:  des  wocrts  gods  (of  the  word  of  Gkxl)  1.  verbi,  cum:  Lib.  Grad.  S.  Ill  7  et  15. 

vii.  2:  hi  antworde  hen  ende  seide  (he  answered  them  and  said)  1.  qui  ait,  cum:  sa. 

vii.  8:  ende  ysaac  wan  Jacob  (and- 1,  begot  J.)  1.  Isaac  Jacob,  cum:  E  i>crp, 
^  P- 

viii.  I  :  ccn  groete  onruste  ende  persccucie  (a  great  trouble  and  persecution) 
1.  persecutio  magna,  cum:  D  sa  (sed:  SicoyMOÇ  iJÆyos  xai  6Xivf»is),  h  (tribulatio  et 
pcrsccutio  magna). 

X.  46:  met  alre  hande  toughen  (with  various  tongues)  1.  Unguis,  cum:  d  ardm,  syr  p, 
sa  (sed:  aUis). 

xiv.  13:  ende  die  pap>e — brachte  (and  the  priests  brought)  1.  sacerdos — adferens, 
cum:  D  gig,  Ephr. 

voer  die  doere  daer  die  apostelen  in  waren  (in  front  of  the  doors  in  which  were 
the  apostles)  1.  ante  ianuas,  cum:  h(?)  gig. 
xvi.  6:  dwoert  gods  (the  word  of  God)  1.  verbum:  D  gig,  ardm,  syr  p,  Ephr. 
rix.  3:  post  ait:  Paulus,  cum:  P**  (o  6e  ttouXos  irpos  owrous)« 
xix.  6:  met  neywe  toughen  (with  new  tongues)  1.  Unguis,  cum:  syr  hard,  (sed: 

aliis),  par,  syr  p.  Pet  (sed  omnes:  variis). 
nx.  9:  den  weeh  des  heren  (the  way  of  the  Lord)  1.  viam,  cum:  E  gig,  ardm,  syr  p 
(sed:  JolÎ^j). 
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xix.  23;  vanden  weghe  des  heren  (about  the  way  of  the  Lord)  I.  de  via,  cum:  d  gig, 
ardm,  syr  p  (sed:  lovlL?),  Cass. 

xxvi.  1 1  :  ante  blasphemare:  den  naem  ihu  (the  name  of  Jesus),  cum:  ardm,  par, 
wem,  syr  p. 

(rf)  More  important  readings 

V.  15:  post  eorum:  ende  vander  siekten  verloest  worden  (and  delivered  from  their 
illnesses),  cum:  gig  (sed:  ab  infirmitate),  ardm. 

ix.  5:  post  p)ersequeris:  Hets  dy  haert  teghens  den  prekel  te  sporren.  Ende  al 
bevende  ende  al  verwonderende  seide  hy.  Here  wat  wiltu  dat  ic  doe.  Ende  die 
here  seide  tot  hem  (It  is  hard  for  you  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  trembling 
and  wondering  he  said.  Lord,  what  would  you  like  me  to  do),  cum:  gig,  perp, 
ardm,  tol,  h,  syr  hard.,  aeth,  arm,  Ambr,  Pet,  Hil,  Ephr. 

X.  6:  add.  :  dese  sal  dy  segghen  wat  dy  bchoert  te  doene  (this  one  will  tell  you  what 
you  should  do),  cum:  p)erp,  ardm. 

xi.  I  :  add.  :  eerden  ende  loefden  gode  den  here  (honoured  and  praised  the  Lord 
God),  ciun:  gig,  perp,  par,  wern  (sed  omnes:  glorificabant  deum). 

xii.  25:  add.:  ende  keerden  weder  tot  anthiocie  (and  returned  to  A.),  cum:  E  perp, 
par,  syr  p,  sa,  Cass. 

XV.  23:  post  per  manus'eorum:  die  aldus  inhaldende  waren  (which  read  as  follows), 
cum:  D  383,  614  gig,  ardm,  wem,  syr  hard.,  syr  p  (U^Ol). 

XV.  41  :  add.  :  ende  hi  gheboet  dat  men  halden  soude  der  ap>ostelen  ende  der  olders 
gheboden  (and  he  ordered  that  the  commandments  of  the  apostles  and  elden 
should  be  kept),  cum:  gig,  ardm,  par,  wem,  syr  hard.,  cf.  arm.  cat.  (sed  omnes: 
irapa5i5ous). 

xvi.  9:  want  hem  dochte  dat  een  man — by  hem  stont  (because  he  thought  that  a 
man  was  standing  beside  him)  1.  vir — quidam,  erat  stans,  cum:  D  (cooci),  syr  p, 
sa,  Ephr. 

xviii.  2 1  :  post  dicens  :  ic  moet  den  toecomenden  feestdach  tot  ihrlin  holden  mer 
(I  have  to  keep  the  coming  holy-day  in  Jer.),  cum:  D  383  614  ardm,  par,  wem, 
syr  p,  Cass. 

xix.  2  :  wy  en  hebbens  niet  ontfanghen  noch  ghehoert  offer  een  heilich  gheest  is  (we 
have  not  received  neither  have  we  heard  whether  there  is  a  holy  spirit)  1.  sed 
neque  si  sp.  s.  est  audivimus,  cum:  P**  D  syr  hard.,  sa  (sed  omnes:  oAX’  ou6e 
TTvaoio  otviov  Aopßocvouatv  xives  TiKouaoiiev). 

xix.  14:  add.:  ende  op  enen  tijt  souden  si  enen  gheest  besweren  (and  at  a  certain 
time  they  should  exorcize  a  spirit),  cf.  D. 

xxi.  I  :  add.  :  ende  van  daer  tot  miren  (and  from  there  to  M.),  cum:  gig,  wern,  sa, 
D  (sed:  Kcn  liupa). 

xxiv.  5:  twijnghe  verweckende  niet  aliéné  onsen  gheslechte  mer  bynae  alien  die 
ioden  in  alien  der  welt  (producing  controversies  not  only  in  our  race  but  among 
almost  all  the  Jews  in  the  whole  world)  1.  et  concitantem  seditiones  omnibus 
iudaeis,  cum:  gig  (sed:  non  tantum  generi  nostro  sed  fere  universo  orbi  terrarum 
et  omnibus  iudaeis). 

xxiv.  24  (23)  :  tot  hem  te  comen.  hem  te  dienen  (to  come  to  him,  to  serve  him) 
1.  ministrari  ei,  cum:  383,  614,  sa,  Chr. 

It  also  shows  the  long  additions  which  occur  in  some  of  the  Vulgate  codices 
(xv.  34;  xxiii.  25;  xxiv.  6;  xxiv.  18;  xxviii.  29). 
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(e)  Omissions 

ii.  9:  om.:  ct  ante  iude^m,  cum:  D  vg  dem.,  gig,  syr  p,  sa,  Aug. 

ii.  12:  om.:  ad  invicem,  cum:  Aug. 

ii,  33  :  om.  :  igitur,  cum  :  Ir. 

vi.  8:  om,:  magna,  cum:  h  syr  p. 

vi.  10:  om. :  nocte  et  die,  cum:  gig. 

XV.  om.  :  deum,  cum:  Ambr,  Hier,  vg  codd. 

(/)  Alterations  of  words  and  senUrtces 

i.  2  :  tot  dien  daghe  toe  dat  hy  opvoer  te  hemele — (until  that  day  that  he  ascended 
to  heaven)  1.  usque  in  diem  qua  praedpiens — adsumptus  est,  cum  :  D  syr  p  hard.,  sa.  ' 
iv.  27:  ende  metten  volcke  (and  with  the  people  (sing.))  1.  et  populis,  cum:  e  syr 
hard.,  sa,  aeth. 

vi.  10:  die  in  hen  was  (which  was  in  him)  1.  qui  loquebatur,  cum:  D  E  h. 
viii.  36:  wie  verbiedet  my  (who  forbids  me)  1,  quid  prohibet,  cum:  gig,  pcrp,  tol, 
syr  p  (ilSc?),  Ambr,  HU. 

xvi:  ghinghen  sy  buyten  der  stat  (they  went  outside  the  city)  1.  egressi  summ  foras 
portam,  cum:  E  383,  614  syr  philox.,  Chr  (sed  omnes:  ‘we’), 
xviii.  ig:  ende  doe  Paulus  te  Ephesien  quam  (and  when  P.  arrived  in  E.)  1. 

devenitque — ,  cum:  D  (KotTonmicTcxç)  h  (sed  omnes  om.:  Paulm). 

XX.  7:  Doen  predicte  Paulus  ende  want  hi  des  anderen  daechs  varen  soude  (Then 
P.  preached  and  as  he  would  sail  on  the  next  day)  I.  P.  disputabat  eis  pro- 
fecturm  in  crastinum,  cum:  gig. 


B.  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  VULGATE  WITH 
THE  PESHITTA  IN  SUPPORT  ONLY 


i.  i:  ghescrcvcnen  (written)  1.  feci,  syr  p:  AaAa. 

i.  5:  inden  water  (in  the  water)  1.  aqua,  syr  p  and  Aphr.  Dem.  xii.  10: 

ii.  1 7  :  ende  ic  sal  minen  gheest  utstorten  (and  I  shall  pour  out  my  spirit)  1.  effundam 
de  spiritu  meo,  syr  p:  wmO;  in  which  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Masor. 
text  and  the  Pesh.  against  the  LXX  in  Joel  ii.  28. 

iii.  17:  post  vestri:  gedaen  hebben  (have  done),  syr  p:  t  »>  ^*1. 

xi.  16:  in  den  water — in  den  heilighen  gheest  (in  the  water — in  the  holy  spirit),  syr 


p:  iajOjO)  ]>j  o  ;^  .  .  . 

xiii.  10:  alre  boesheiden  vol  ende  aire  bedriechlichheiden  (fuU  of  aU  crafts  and  all 
trickeries)  1.  O  plene  omni  dolo  et  omni  fallacia,  syr  p: 
lA  ■  V o  ^ertboo  ^  o]. 

xiii.  43  :  ende  ander  incomende  liede  (and  other  incoming  people)  1.  et  colentium 
advenarum,  cf.  syr  p: 

xiv.  2:  die  heydenen  (the  gentiles)  1,  animas  gentium,  syr  p:  |V)V)S\ 

XV.  25:  paulo  et  bamaba  1.  barnaba  et  paulo,  cum:  syr  p. 

XV.  29:  ende  weest  vrome  (and  be  brave)  1.  valete,  cf.  syrp:  ^jlQQ  OOOl. 

xix.  17:  om  heren  ihu  xpi  (our  Lord  J.Ç.)  1.  Domini  lesu,  cum:  syr  p. 

xxiv.  10:  post  dicere:  ende  seide,  syr  p:  .CDa\of^ 

xxvii.  29:  wten  scepen  (off  the  ship)  1.  de  puppi,  syr  p:  (cf.  v.  41  where 

the  Dutch  has  ‘achterscep’  (stem)  and  the  Syriac  the  equivalent 
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C.  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  VULGATE  WITH 
MAINLY  GREEK  SUPPORT 

ii.  i:  alien  die  discipule  (all  the  disciples)  1.  omnes,  cum:  614  minn,  syr  hard, 
ii.  21  :  om.:  et  erit — salvus  erit,  cum:  (a  noteworthy  reading). 

V.  2:  om.:  agri,  cum:  cett. 

vii.  35:  post  iudicem:  over  ons  (over  us),  cum:  «C  D  et  alii  multi, 
vii.  43:  repham  1.  rempham,  cum:  C  £  alii,  sed  etiam  Ephr. 

XV.  1 1  :  om.  :  domini,  cum:  «A  B  alii  multi  et  syr  p. 

Most  of  the  Western  readings  are  from  the  geographically  Western  wing 
of  this  text.  Nevertheless,  to  call  this  Dutch  text  Western  is  hardly  justifiable, 
for  it  has  a  number  of  Western  readings  only.  That  is  why  we  cannot  say  that 
it  belongs  to  one  particular  group  within  the  Western  text.  On  account  of  the 
readings  with  the  gigas  only  (iv.  7;  vi.  10;  xiv.  13;  xxiv.  5;  xx.  7),  we  might 
say  that  the  underlying  Western  was  something  like  that  text.  We  can, 
however,  hardly  go  any  further.  The  readings  with  the  Peshitta  only  are  very 
striking.  It  shows  once  more  the  relation  between  East  and  West  in  the 
Western  text.  Another  point  is  that  none  of  these  readings  is  to  be  found 
in  Clark^  or  Ropes.*  That  shows  that  in  its  peculiar  readings  the  Peshitta  has 
not  yet  had  that  treatment  which  is  due  to  its  importance. 

A.  F.  J.  KLIJN 

*  A.  C.  Qark,  The  Aets  of  the  Apostles,  Oxford  1933. 

*  J.  H.  Ropes,  ‘The  Text  of  Acts’,  Pt.  1,  vol.  m  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson 
and  K.  Lake,  The  Begummgs  of  Christianity,  London  1926.  Cf.  p.  292:  ‘possibly  some  additional 
scraps  of  the  “Western”  text  could  be  discovered  by  a  more  complete  study’. 
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Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu.  By  Joachim  Jeremias,  and  edit.  9.80  DM.  (reprinted 

from  the  Göttingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Akademie  der 

Wissenschaßen,  Göttingen).  Göttingen  (Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht).  1952. 
174  pp. 

The  importance  of  this  book  is  out  of  all  prop>ortion  to  its  length:  from  begininng 
to  end  it  is  closely  packed  with  acute  critical  observations  going  into  the  minutest 
detail  and  with  exegetical  insights  of  deep  understanding.  The  result  is  a  work 
which  yields  its  full  value  only  to  detailed  and  careful  study,  but  which  richly 
rewards  such  study.  There  was  a  first  edition  in  1947;  but  as  the  work  has  been 
completely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  we  may  for  our  present  purpose  treat 
this  second  edition  as  if  it  were  a  new  book.  Before  turning  to  the  actual  contents, 
an  English  reviewer  may  perhaps  allow  himself  to  say  that  one  of  the  pleasant 
features  of  Professor  Jeremias’  treatment  of  the  subject  is  his  wide  knowledge  and 
ready  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  British  scholars  in  this  field. 

The  book  consists  of  two  main  sections,  one  critical  and  concerned  with  the 
recovery  of  the  original  form  of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  the  other  exegetical  and 
concerned  with  the  content  of  their  message.  A  short  introduction  poses  the 
problems  to  be  discussed  ;  and  an  even  shorter  conclusion  states  the  final  result  of 
the  discussion.  There  is  a  bibliography,  followed  by  indexes  (authors  and  Scripture 
references)  and  a  list  of  the  synoptic  parables  showing  where  the  main  discussion  of 
each  is  to  be  found  in  the  text. 

The  starting-point  for  the  investigation  is  the  simple  fact  that  parabolic  teaching 
constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Gospel  material,  and  that  here,  if  any¬ 
where,  we  may  hope  to  find  authentic  information  about  the  original  message 
proclaimed  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  But  we  are  at  once  reminded  that  the 
parables  as  we  now  have  them  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  reinterpretation  and 
adaptation  to  meet  the  needs  and  convictions  of  the  early  Church.  Is  it  possible 
to  undo  what  was  already  done  before  the  Gosp>els  were  written,  and  to  recover 
the  parables  in  something  like  their  original  form,  intention,  and  meaning?  Some¬ 
thing  certainly  can  be  done.  Jülicher  had  showm  how  to  deal  with  the  allegoriza- 
tion  of  the  parables,  a  process  with  a  long  history  stretching  back  into  the  earliest 
period.  But,  while  Jülicher ’s  work  on  that  side  is  admirable  and  will  not  need  to  be 
done  again,  his  positive  interpretation  of  the  material  is  far  from  convincing.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  we  have  fathomed  the  parables  if  we  find  in  them  no  more  than 
picturesque  embellishments  of  ethical  commonplaces. 

It  is  here  that  the  difficult  saying  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.  is  relevant.  Its  genuineness  will 
always  be  questionable  so  long  as  we  think  that  the  real  business  of  parables  is  to 
make  simple  ethical  and  religious  truths  simpler  still.  But  if  we  allow  the  logion  to 
speak  for  itself,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  secret,  which  is  revealed  to  those  within 
the  circle  of  disciples  and  remains  a  secret  to  those  outside,  is  ‘  das  Eine  “  Geheimnis 
der  Königsherrschaft  Gottes”,  nämlich  das  Geheinmis  ihres  gegenwärtigen 
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Anbruchs  in  Jesu  Wort  und  Werk’  (p.  12).  It  is  fair  to  add  that  this  secret  remains 
a  secret — then  and  now — to  those  who  are  outside,  precisely  because  they  choose 
to  remain  outside.  I  think  that  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Professor  Jeremias 
for  this  saying  is  fundamentally  right;  and  that  it  fits  admirably  with  what  we  can 
otherwise  learn  from  the  Gospels  about  the  ‘Messianic  Secret’.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  real  messianic  secret  in  the  Gospels  is  the  answer  not  to 
the  question  ‘Who  is  the  Messiah?’,  but  to  the  question  ‘What  is  messiah- 
ship?’  And  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  tends  to  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  historical  documents,  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  preserved  so  much  material,  which  not  only  shows  that  this  is  the  right 
question,  but  also  shows  clearly  enough  what  is  the  right  answer  :  the  Ministry  of 
Jesus  is  Messiahship.  To  those  outside  all  this  is  unintelligible,  or  worse,  it  is  a 
skandalon. 

What  then,  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  should  we  say  about  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  parables  within  the  context  of  the  messianic  Ministry  of  Jesus? 
The  answer  is  that  each  of  them  belongs  to  some  concrete  situation  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  We  might  say  that  they  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Jesus,  makes  its  impact  on  the  world.  As  the  world,  for  its 
part,  is  often  critical  or  hostile,  the  parable  more  often  than  not  must  be  regarded 
as  an  offensive  weapon  designed  to  pierce  the  armour  of  prejudice  and  com¬ 
placency,  to  challenge  the  mind  and  conscience  within. 

Every  authentic  parable  once  had  its  own  unique  Sitz  im  Leben  Jesu]  but  not 
every  parable  has  succeeded  in  keeping  it.  Many  have  been  given  a  new  Sitz  im 
Leben  der  alten  Kirche',  and  this  transplantation  has  involved  sundry  other  modifica¬ 
tions.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter — and  naturally  it  is  one  that  must  justify 
itself  by  results,  that  is,  by  giving  a  reasonable  and  self-consistent  explanation  of 
the  data — is  more  hopeful  than  most.  It  relies  on  assumptions  that  are  credible  in 
themselves.  It  assumes,  for  example,  that  the  men  of  the  early  Church  did  not 
usually  invent  sayings  of  Jesus  to  express  their  own  convictions  or  answer  their 
ethical  problems,  but  rather  that  they  selected  from  the  mass  of  available  material 
what  they  deemed  relevant.  It  allows  that  the  chosen  words  of  Jesus  may  have  been 
misunderstood  and  made  to  sp>eak  to  new  conditions  in  ways  that  were  not 
intended  by  Jesus.  But  that  is  just  to  say  that  the  early  Church  remembered  better 
than  it  understood.  And  the  better  we  understand  the  mind  of  the  early  Church, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reverse  the  process  that  went  on  in  the 
first  decades,  to  strip  off  mistaken  interpretations  and  applications,  and  see  the 
utterances  in  their  original  intention.  We  may  not  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  actual 
situation  in  which  any  one  was  uttered  ;  but  we  may  readily  conceive  the  kind  of 
situation  in  which  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  first  main  part  of  the  book  (pp.  1 6-90)  is  occupied  with  this  task  of  getting  the 
parables  back,  where  necessary,  from  the  Sitz  im  Leben  der  alten  Kirche  to  their  Sitz 
im  Leben  Jesu.  This  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  factors  that  have  been  at  work  in 
shaping  the  parables  for  their  present  position.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is  possible 
to  formulate  (pp.  Sgf.)  seven  ‘Umformungsgesetze’. 

1.  Früh  beobachten  wir  die  Freude  an  der  Ausschmückung  der  Gleichnisse. 

2.  Gleichnisse,  die  ursprünglich  zu  den  Gegnern  oder  zur  Menge  gesagt  sind, 
wendet  die  Urkirche  weithin  auf  die  Gemeinde  an. 

3.  Dabei  tritt  häufig  eine  Verschiebung  des  Akzentes  aufs  Paränetische, 
insbesondere  vom  Eschatologischen  auf  das  Paränetische,  ein. 
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4.  Die  Urkirchc  bezieht  die  Gleichnisse  auf  ihre  konkrete  Situation,  die  durch 
die  hellenistische  Umwelt,  die  Mission  und  das  Ausbleiben  der  Parusie 
gekennzeichnet  ist,  deutet  sie  von  ihr  aus  um  und  erweitert  sie  von  ihr  aus. 

5.  In  steigendem  Masse  deutet  die  Urkirchc  die  Gleichnisse  im  Dienste  der 
Paräncsc  allegorisch  aus. 

6.  Sie  stellt  Sammlungen  von  Gleichnissen  zusammen,  und  es  kommen 
Fusionen  vor. 

7.  Sic  gibt  den  Gleichnissen  einen  Rahmen,  der  oftmals  eine  Versciiicbung  des 
Sinnes  bewirkt,  insbesondere  gibt  sie  vielen  Gleichnissen  durch  generalisier¬ 
ende  Abschlüsse  einen  allgemeingültigen  Sinn. 

The  operation  of  these  laws  has  previously  been  observed  and  c escribed  in  detail. 
A  number  of  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Jeremias  seem  to  me  to  be 
specially  significant.  The  first  concerns  Law  2  regarding  change  of  audience:  it  b 
surely  very  remarkable  that  the  traffic  b  all  in  one  direction,  and  that  parables 
originally  spoken  to  opponents  of  Jesus  or  to  the  general  public  are  transferred  to 
his  followers,  but  that  parables  originally  spoken  to  the  disciples  are  not  re¬ 
addressed  to  ‘those  outside’.  It  is  clear  from  the  examples  given  on  p.  28  that  the 
process  began  very  early  and  affected  the  whole  range  of  the  tradition:  it  can  be 
traced  in  Mark  as  well  as  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  it 
was  already  at  work  in  Q,  as  well  as  in  the  material  peculiar  to  Matthew  and 
Luke.  At  the  same  time  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  tendency  appears  most 
strongly  in  Matthew,^  that  b,  in  the  branch  of  the  tradition  which  most  clearly 
reflects  the  ideas  and  ideaU  of  Palestinian  Jewbh  Christianity. 

In  that  case  it  becomes  possible  to  hazard  a  g^ess  at  the  motives,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  that  lie  behind  these  changes.  It  b  that  the  primitive  Palestinian 
community  was  keenly  aware  of  itself  as  a  kind  of  Israel  within  Israel,  the  recipient 
of  a  new  Torah  from  Jesus,  the  new  Moses  foretold  in  Deut.  xviii.  15-18.  To  such 
a  community  the  oracles  of  their  Prophet- Messiah  would  all  be  precious,  and  more 
precious  where  they  could  be  understood  as  legislation  for  the  community.  That 
some  of  these  oracles  had  been  spoken  in  the  first  instance  to  those  outside  mattered 
little.  Those  outside  had  rejected  the  new  Law  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
nations  of  the  world,  according  to  Rabbinic  teaching,  had  rejected  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  Christian  community  accepted  and  claimed  the  new  revelation  as 
brael  had  accepted  and  claimed  the  old.  We  are  witnessing  a  process  by  which  the 
day-to-day  resp>onsa  of  Jesus,  hb  ways  of  dealing  with  the  particular  concrete 
situations  that  arose  during  his  Ministry,  are  being  turned  into  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  Church.  It  is  significant  for  the  general  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  Gospeb 
as  hbtorical  dociunents  that  it  b  absorption  and  adaptation  of  exbting  material, 
with  which  we  are  presented,  and  not  the  creation  of  new  material  ex  mhilo. 

Part  of  the  process  of  adaptation  b  the  turning  of  teaching  of  a  strongly  eschato¬ 
logical,  and  sometimes  minatory,  character  into  parenetic  dbcourse.  The  solemn 
warning  to  the  outsider  becomes  wise  counsel  to  the  Church  member  or  the  Church 
leader.  Here  we  see  the  operation  of  the  third  law  of  transmutation;  and  it  b  well 
illustrated  by  the  short  parable,  ‘On  the  way  to  Court’  (Matt.  v.  25 f.,  Luke  xii. 
58 f.)  or  that  of  the  ‘Dishonest  Steward’  (Luke  xvi.  1-13).  Another  part  of  the 
adaptation  process  b  covered  by  the  fourth  law.  Here  we  see  a  parable  like  that  of 

'  The  number  of  examples  in  Luke  is  admittedly  high;  but  in  two  of  the  cases  (Luke  vi.  41  f.  and 
xiii.  33 f.)  it  is  {XMsible  that  the  audience  is  or  includes  the  g^eneral  public;  and  in  three  others 
(xi.  11-13;  11Ü.  3gf.,  41  ff.)  it  may  be  that  the  transfer  had  already  taken  place  in  the  Q,  tradition. 
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the  ‘Great  Feast’,  originally  a  reproach  to  those  who  stubbornly  rejected  the 
approaches  of  Jesus  in  his  Ministry,  taken  into  the  Church’s  didactic  treasury  as 
an  injunction  to  missionary  work.  Or  again  we  have  the  five  Parousia  parables 
(pp.  36-50),  with  their  original  emphasis  on  the  urgency  of  the  times  and  their 
appeal  to  the  outsider  for  immediate  decision  in  the  face  of  imminent  catastrophe, 
turned  into  wise  counsels  to  the  Church  members  in  view  of  a  delayed  Parousia. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  all  these  adaptations  are  effected  is  allegorization 
(Law  5;  pp.  50-70),  which  is  employed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  unearthing 
hidden  meanings  in  the  parables,  and  particularly  for  discovering  in  them  ethical 
precepts.  As  a  result  of  careful  examination  of  the  material  Professor  Jeremias 
concludes  that  this  allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  parables  began  before  the 
Gospels  were  written,  and  that  it  has  affected  all  our  Gospel  sources  except  the 
matter  peculiar  to  Luke  (Streeter’s  L).  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  the  most 
seriously  affected  of  all,  a  fact  which  may  not  be  without  significance  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  Matthew,  already  noted,  to  take  the  lead  in  changing  audiences.  It 
strongly  suggests  that  the  kind  of  allegorization  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  one 
that  is  at  home  on  Palestinian  soil;  and  I  think  that  this  suggestion  is  confirmed, 
when  we  compare  the  Gospel  material  with  similar  material  from  Jewish  Apo¬ 
calyptic  and  Rabbinical  sources.  Another  method  of  adaptation,  this  one  favoured 
by  Luke  or  his  sources,  is  that  of  attaching  a  moral  to  the  parable.  These  generaliz¬ 
ing  statements,  of  which  numerous  examples  are  given  (pp.  8b-8),  strongly  remind 
us  of  the  aphorisms  that  appear  in  Hebrew  Wisdom  literature  from  the  book  of 
Proverbs  onwards. 

One  conclusion  that  emerges  from  the  critical  discussion  as  a  whole  is  that  the 
earliest  modifications  of  the  Gosp>el  teaching  were  not  in  the  direction  of  Helleniza- 
tion.  On  the  contrary.  Professor  Jeremias  has  brought  together  an  impressive  body 
of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  first  changes  were  made  in  a  Jewish  milieu  in 
the  interests  of  a  Jewish-Christian  community,  which  regarded  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  the  New  Law  under  which  it  must  live  while  it  patiently  awaited  his 
return  in  glory  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  It  is  this  process  that  must  be  reversed 
if  we  are  to  recover  the  original  message  of  the  parables. 

One  point  of  detail  calls  for  special  mention.  It  is  discussed  under  Law  7 
(pp.  78-80)  and  concerns  the  opening  formulae  of  the  parables.  Professor  Jeremias 
rightly  attaches  great  importance  to  the  distinction  between  nominative  and  dative 
openings.  The  latter  type,  specially  characteristic  of  Matthew,  corresponds  to  a  well- 
known  opening  formula  in  Rabbinic  parables  ;  and  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  formula  ‘  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  like . . .  ’  does  not  mean  that  it  is  like  the  first 
thing  mentioned  in  the  parable.  We  are  rather  to  see  in  the  total  picture  presented 
by  the  parable  a  reflection  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  being  so  I  must  confess 
to  some  hesitation  about  Professor  Jeremias’  application  of  the  principle  to  such 
parables  as  the  Mustard-seed  and  the  Leaven.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Dean 
Matthews,  that  ‘illustrations  drawn  from  growing  things  are  intended  to  express 
the  idea  of  growth’;  and  I  should  therefore  understand  these  parables  to  mean  that 
the  situation  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  breaks  into  history  is  like  that  when 
leaven  is  put  into  dough  or  mustard-seed  is  planted.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  small 
point  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  parables  of  the  Kingdom  in  terms  of  ‘sich  realisierende 
Eischatologie’.  It  is  very  natural  for  us,  in  reaction  against  the  evolutionary- 
utopian  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  to  look  askance  on  anything  that 
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suggests  ‘growth’,  ‘development’  and  ‘progress’;  but  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
we  may  carry  the  reaction  too  far;  and  find  that  we  have  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  continuing  Ministry  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  world  and  his  Parousia. 
The  early  Jewish-Christian  Church  soon  fell  into  the  error  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  Parousias;*  and  that  goes  with  the  attempt  to  actualize  the  ideal  Israel,  the  heir 
to  the  benefits  that  are  to  accrue  at  the  second  Parousia,  by  separating  it  off  from 
the  massa  perditionis,  in  order  to  live  by  its  new  Law  and  to  await  its  own  vindica¬ 
tion.  As  Professor  Jeremias  points  out  (pp.  1 57 f.),  Jesus  decisively  rejected  this 
view  and  gave  clear  expression  to  his  rejection  in  the  Parables  of  the  Dragnet  and 
the  Wheat  and  Tares.  I  think  he  was  equally  hostile  to  the  idea  that  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  mean  the  supersession  of  the  basic  principles 
of  his  Ministry  by  something  else.  It  seems  to  me  to  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  essence  of ‘realized  Eschatology’  or  ‘sich  realisierende  Elschatologie’  is  the  fact 
that  the  Messianic  Ministry  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  man  is  the  Kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory,  in  a  word,  that  the  Parousia  must  be  homoousios  writh  the  Ministry. 

I  find  myself  fortified  in  this  view  by  a  careful  study  of  the  altogether  admirable 
treatment  of  the  contents  of  the  parabolic  teaching,  to  which  Professor  Jeremias 
devotes  the  second  main  section  of  the  book  (pp.  91-162).  The  parables  can  be 
classified  into  eight  main  groups,  which  cover  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  message. 
First  comes  the  great  and  sure  hope  of  the  Gosf>el  forcibly  expressed  in  those 
parables  of  growth  which  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  beginnings  and  the  great  consummation.  For  the  reasons  already  given 
I  am  extremely  hesitant  to  make  the  last  stage  in  the  process  the  point  of  comparison 
with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  think  the  parables  mean  us  to  see  that  the  Kingdom 
is  at  work  throughout;  and,  just  because  it  is  already  really  present  in  the  small 
beginnings,  we  can  have  full  confidence  that  the  final  consummation  will  come. 

This  is  reinforced  by  the  sayings  (‘Bildwörter’  rather  than  full-blown  parables) 
in  the  second  group,  which  stress  the  present  reality  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the 
salvation  which  it  brings;  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  parables  of  the  third  group, 
all  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  present  reality  of  the  Kingdom  is  most  manifest 
as  God’s  mercy  extended  to  the  guilty.  It  is  significant  that  the  parables  of  this 
group  are  addressed  to  critical  or  hostile  audiences,  who  are  shocked  at  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  the  laxity  of  Jesus  not  only  in  his  teaching  on  this  subject  but 
also  in  his  actual  dealings  with  the  outcasts  of  society.  Among  many  good  things 
in  this  section  of  the  book  I  should  single  out  the  very  illuminating  discussion  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.  41  ff.). 

The  presence  of  the  Kingdom  as  proffered  mercy  serves  to  heighten  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  imminent  disasters  which  threaten  those  who  reject  it.  This  is 
the  theme  of  the  fourth  group  of  parables  (pp.  123-9).  The  impending  dangers  are 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  :  the  same  course  of  behaviour  that  excludes  from  the 
Kingdom  will  also  bring  p>olitical  and  economic  ruin  upon  the  nation.  In  thb 
connexion  it  is  significant  that,  as  Professor  Jeremias  points  out  (pp.  101  f.),  the 
Temptations  of  Jesus  have  to  do  with  ]X)litical  Messiahship. 

The  urgency  of  the  choice  between  proffered  mercy  and  imminent  catastrophe 
is  the  burden  of  the  fifth  group  of  parables  (pp.  1 29-42)  ;  and  the  exigencies  of 
active  discipleship  for  those  who  respond  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  are 
the  theme  of  the  sixth  (pp.  142-54).  Here  again  are  many  good  things  for  the 

*  L.  Atzberger,  Gtsch.  der  christl.  Eschatobgie,  i86-g;  H.  J.  Schoeps,  Theobgie  u.  Gesch.  d.  Juden- 
dtrisUnhans,  409f. 
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serious  student:  of  the  many  I  mention  one  as  specially  striking,  the  explanation  of 
the  rejection  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  as  recorded  in  Luke  iv.  16-30  (p.  154). 

The  seventh  and  eighth  groups  have  to  do  with  the  Passion  of  the  Son  of  man 
and  the  Ck>nsummation  of  the  Kingdom.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Jeremias 
decides  (p.  155,  n.  i)  in  favour  of  the  substantial  authenticity  of  the  Passion 
predictions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  they  are  genuine,  we  have  the  serious 
problem  of  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Disciples  were  completely 
dumbfounded  when  the  thing  happ>cned  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  problem  is 
by  any  means  insoluble.  The  picture  of  the  consummated  Kingdom  is  one  whose 
high  lights  are  the  sovereignty  of  God — and  with  him  on  the  throne,  the  Son  of 
man — the  overcoming  of  evil  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  recognition  and 
reward  of  the  faithful,  who  have  now  entered  fully  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 

Finally  there  is  a  short  section  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  acted  parables, 
including  such  things  as  Jesus’  hospitality  to  publicans  and  sinners,  the  Last 
Supper,  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  the  Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  the  washing  of  the  Disciples’  feet,  and  the  writing  in  the  dust  in  the  story 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  These  paragraphs  are  fittingly  concluded  by  the 
quotation  ‘Jesus  sc^t  nicht  nur  die  Botschaft  vom  Reiche  Gottes,  er  ist  sie 
zugleich’  (p.  162). 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  set  out  in  a  single  paragraph,  with  which 
I  find  myself  in  close  and  warm  agreement.  The  basic  truth  about  the  parables  is 
that  they  are  all  ‘erfüllt  von  dein  “Geheimnis  der  Königsherrschaft  Gottes” 
(Mark  iv.  ii) — nämlich  der  Gewissheit  der  “sich  realisierenden  Elschatologie”’ 
(p.  162).  This  realization  of  eschatology  actually  takes  place  in  the  Messianic 
Ministry  of  the  Son  of  man. 

The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  hope,  have  given  a  not  inadequate  account  of  this 
most  excellent  book.  There  are  many  things  in  it  that  might  profitably  be  discussed 
further  if  space  permitted  ;  but  this  review  will  have  failed  of  its  main  purpose,  if 
it  does  not  send  the  reader  to  study  the  book  for  himself.  It  will  be  a  richly 
rewarding  task.  t.  w.  manson 

Manchester 

An  Idiom  Book  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By  C.  F.  D.  Moule.  Cambridge: 

University  Press.  1953.  x  +  241  pp.  255. 

This  volume  b  a  valuable  addition  to  syntactical  studies  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
It  is  much  more  than  its  author  modestly  claims  (‘an  amateur’s  collection  of 
specimens’).  Any  student  who  journeys  with  this  ‘companion’  will  find  it  a  sure 
guide  constantly  alluring  him  to  further  syntactical  and  exegetical  pursuits.  One 
of  the  many  merits  of  the  book  is  that  the  reader  is  frequently  challenged  to 
examine  for  himself  passages  where  there  seems  no  certain  explanation  of  gram¬ 
matical  usage.  While  no  attempt  is  made  to  explore  the  whole  field  of  syntax,  the 
chief  usages  are  clearly  set  forth  and  the  material  selected  is  representative  and 
adequate.  Any  lack  in  the  number  of  illustrative  examples  from  the  LXX  and 
koine  literature  generally  is  offset  by  the  frequent  analogies  and  contrasts  cited  from 
classical  Greek.  Moreover  there  is  a  case  for  studying  the  idiom  of  the  Greek 
Testament  ‘largely  by  light  drawn  from  itself’,  and  in  this  Professor  Moule  has 
signally  succeeded.  So  much  has  here  been  given  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
ask  for  more.  In  such  a  study  limits  arc  necessarily  imposed. 
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Some  excellent  features  of  the  book  must  at  once  be  mentioned.  Studies  in 
syntax  may  easily  prove  dreary.  But  here  we  have  no  museum-piece.  Professor 
Moule’s  ‘specimens’  live.  Like  James  Hope  Moulton,  his  eminent  predecessor 
in  this  field,  he  enlivens  his  work  with  happy  and  humorous  touches  which  make 
the  reading  a  delight.  There  is  an  occasional  refreshing  departure  from  conven¬ 
tional  grammatical  terminology  in  the  use  of  such  labels  as  ‘  Dcsiderativc  Imper¬ 
fect’,  ‘Perfect  of  Allegory’,  etc.  The  accuracy  in  text  and  reference,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested  it,  is  remarkable,  the  Greek  type  is  shapely  and  clear,  and  the  book  a 
pleasure  to  handle. 

We  can  give  only  a  bare  and  incomplete  outline  of  the  varied  contents.  After 
an  opening  chapter  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  verb  comes  first 
under  review.  The  order — tense,  mood,  voice — is  fitting  in  view  of  the  exegetical 
importance  of  tense  usage.  _Discussion  of  certain  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  of  the 
pardciple  is  reserved  for  a  later  chapter.  The  section  on  prepositions  with  their 
separate  nuances  (despite  a  certain  fluidity  of  meaning  in  Hellenistic  Greek)  is 
excellent.  So  also  is  that  on  the  definite  article,  which  is  discussed  ap>art  from 
pronouns.  The  different  kinds  of  clauses  are  fully  set  out,  with  special  chapters  on 
the  uses  of  Iva  and  dxrrc,  ÔTi,  |ii)  and  où.  The  treatment  of  the  order  of  words  is 
especially  illuminating.  Professor  Moule  gives  a  clear  and  convenient  summary  of 
the  vexed  question  of  ‘  Semitisms  ’  and  supplies  a  list  of  relevant  books  and  articles 
previous  and  subsequent  to  1929,  the  date  when  W.  F.  Howard’s  notable  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  apf>cared  in  the  Appendix  to  Moulton-Howard’s  Grammar, 
vol.  n.  A  concluding  chapter  presents  some ‘Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Style’.  Full 
indexes  of  passages,  Greek  words,  authors  and  subjects  are  provided. 

From  such  a  wealth  of  material  it  is  possible  in  a  review  to  select  only  a  few 
points  for  comment  and  query.  These  are  submitted  with  full  recognition  that  the 
usage  in  some  instances  admits  of  different  explanations.  But  they  will  serve  to 
show  the  range  and  quality  of  the  book. 

P.  7.  In  ‘the  Present  equivalent  to  the  Future’  one  might  add  to  Moulton’s 
‘tone  of  assurance’  imparted  by  this  usage  the  suggestion  of  an  imminent  future, 
‘I  am  on  the  point  of’.  So  especially  Matt.  ii.  4,  xxvi.  18. 

P.  9.  Acts  xxvi.  1 1  is  not,  as  Professor  Moule  agrees,  a  certain  example  of  the 
conadve  imperfect.  Luke  iv.  42  (koteTxov)  may  be  added. 

P.  10.  The  future  would  seem  occasionally  to  carry  a  gnomic  sense.  Cf.  Gal.  vi. 
5,  Gen.  xliv.  15. 

Pp.  10-16.  Under  ‘Tenses’  we  miss  any  reference  to  the  proUptic  use  of  both 
aorist  (I  Cor.  vii.  28)  and  perfect  (Rom.  vii.  2  KonYipyqTon). 

P.  14.  Perhap»  fuller  recognition  might  be  given  to  the  undoubted  aoristic 
perfects  in  the  N.T.  (but  sec  p.  200).  Rev.  v.  7  seems  a  strong  case  in  p>oint. 
Cf.  Aristeas  173.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  late  writers.  For  LXX  cf.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

P.  19.  The  solitary  instance  of  the  aorist  participle  (pXqôelç  v.l.)  used  with  fjv 
(Lukexxiii.  19)  may  be  illustrated  from  Athanasius,  de  Incam.  23  (Kpùvpotç  fjv). 

P.  24.  The  apparent  equivalence  of  active  and  middle  in  such  verbs  as  çuXdaaco 
may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxvi.  5,  Lev.  xx.  8.  Perhaps  also  one  should  note  the  reciprocal 
significance  of  the  middle,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  4,  John  xii.  10. 

P.  33.  To  verbs  taking  a  double  accusative  add  ôpKijco  (Mark  v.  7,  etc.). 

P.  43.  Under  ‘Cases’  we  miss  any  reference  to  the  genitive  with  verbs  of filling 
(Luke  i.  53  LXX),  or  to  the  occasional  omission  of  the  pronoun  in  the  genitive 
absolute  construction,  as  often  in  papyri.  Cf.  Matt.  xvii.  14,  26,  Acts  xxi.  31.  So 
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also  with  the  dative  of  agent  (but  see  p.  47)  after  the  perfect  passive  (Luke  xxiii.  15), 
unless  the  dative  there  (aCrrw)  may  be  otherwise  explained  (  =  ‘in  his  case’?). 

P.  49.  As  illustrating  the  variability  of  prepositional  usage  we  may  note  bri 
c.  acc.  (Matt.  xiv.  25)  followed  in  the  next  verse  (xiv.  26)  by  èrrl  c.  genit.  in  the  same 
sense.  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  refine  here  (‘on’  or  ‘over’  and  ‘near’  or  ‘by’). 

P.  55.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Moule  agrees  that  in  Rom.  iv.  25  the 
second  6iöt  approximates  to  the  prospective  sense  (‘  with  a  view  to  ’) .  But  may  we 
not  say  that  6id  c.  genit.  of  persons  comes  sometimes  very  near  to  the  sense  of  agency 
rather  than  mediation?  Cf.  I  Cor.  i.  9,  Heb.  xiii.  ii,  Esther  viii.  10  (5ià  toO 
ßooiXkos). 

P.  77.  Some  may  feel  the  dative  of  price  is  an  unnecessary  refinement.  Is  it 
advisably  distinguishable  from  the  normal  instrumental  use  as  in  I  Pet.  i.  i8f. 
which  Professor  Moule  cites? 

P.  102.  Professor  Moule  brings  out  well  the  flexibility  of  the  participle  in 
expressing  relationship  to  the  main  verb  other  than  that  of  time.  But  should  not 
the  conditional  sense  be  included  (it  is  mentioned  incidentally  on  p.  104).  Gf.  Heb. 
ii.  3  (dpeXi^iaavTEs). 

P.  103.  Does  not  Acts  xv.  27  (dnrocyyéXXovras  v.l.)  show  a  present  participle  used 
in  a  final  sense? 

P.  104.  Professor  Moule  rightly  points  out  that  ‘the  neuter  participle  with  the 
article  is  virtually  a  noun  (esp>ecially  an  abstract  noun)  ’.  Does  not  the  same  remark 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  neuter  adjective  with  the  article  (p.  96)?  t6  hneiK^, 
though  more  objective,  virtually  equals  fj  èTrielKEia. 

P.  126.  Luke  ix.  3  is  not  a  sure  instance  of  the  infinitive  used  for  the  imperative. 
May  not  ix^iv  be  due  to  a  lapse  from  direct  to  indirect  speech,  as  suggested  for 
Acts  xxiii.  23 f.? 

P.  132,  §  7.  Also  p.  159.  For  LXX  cf.  Gen.  xviii.  13,  Jer.  ii.  36. 

P.  143.  In  the  famous  crux  of  Mark  iv.  12  Professor  Moule  inclines  to  see  the 
consecutive  force  of  Iva.  Is  it  possible  that  Tva  may  here  foreshadow  the  rare  and 
later  sense  ‘because’  and  thus  correspond  to  Matthew’s  6ià  toöto.  .  .ôri  (xiii.  13)? 
Blass-Debrunner’  (§  369,  2)  find  this  sense  of  Iva  in  Rev.  xiv.  13  (though  Iva  there 
may  have  an  imp>eratival  force)  and  xxii.  14.  In  that  event  the  Iva  clause  of 
Mark  iv.  12  states  the  ground  of  the  parabolic  method.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  (P*’)  reads  ôn  (for  Iva)  in  Rev.  xiv.  13.  But  perhaps 
this  suggested  rendering  for  Mark  iv.  1 2  only  accentuates  the  difficulty  of  inter¬ 
preting  that  passage! 

P.  144.  For  further  probable  examples  of  imperatival  Iva  we  may  consider 
Mark  v.  12,  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Epictetus  iii.  4,  9  shows  an  instance  in  the  first  person: 
&yc  Iva  TTipi^aco  icrX. 

P.  1 53,  §  I .  The  modification,  acc.  and  participle  after  a  verb  of  perception,  might 
be  noted.  Cf.  Acts  vii.  12,  Heb.  xiii.  23. 

P.  154.  Under  a  ‘mixed  construction’  we  may  point  to  the  combination  of  ôri 
c.  indicative  and  the  acc.  and  infinitive  in  Acts  xxvii.  10,  an  understandable 
confusion  paralleled  in  papyri  and  even  in  classical  Greek. 

P*  *57»  §  5-  Should  we  note  the  redundant  negative  which  is  found  after  verbs 
of  hindering  and  denying?  Acts  x.  47,  xiv.  18,  I  John  ii.  22. 

P.  161.  For  (tô)  Xoiiröv  in  I  Cor.  vii.  29  we  prefer  the  inferential  sense,  ‘there¬ 
fore’,  as  possibly  in  II  Tim.  iv.  8.  This  meaning  is  attested  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
both  literary  and  vernacular. 
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P.  lygf.  How  far  the  use  of  the  participle  for  the  imperative  (Rom.  xii.  gff.)  is 
Semitic  is  debatable,  in  view  of  its  occurrence  in  epistolary  formulae  in  the  papyri. 
See  E.T.  Lvin  (May  1947),  207 f. 

Every  student  of  the  language  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
every  scholar  versed  in  its  wider  linguistic  relationships  will  be  under  a  lasting  debt 
to  Professor  Moule  for  this  able  and  fascinating  contribution.  Not  the  least  of  its 
services  is  that  it  will  help  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  quality  of  New 
Testament  Greek.  h.  o.  meecham 
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STUDIORUM  NOVI 
TESTAMENTI  SOCIETAS 


A  short  account  of  the  origin  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  appeared  in  the 
Society’s  Bulletin  for  the  year  1950;  but  it  has  been  thought  fitting  that  this  first 
number  of  our  international  quarterly  should  contain  another  review  of  the 
Society’s  rise  and  development.  The  story  may  be  of  sp>ecial  interest  to  recently 
added  members;  and  for  all  readers  it  will  supply  the  background  of  events  out 
of  which  this  new  jjeriodical  emerges,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
organization  under  whose  auspices  the  journal  will  run. 

The  earliest  moves  towards  the  formation  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas 
came  from  Holland,  and  arose  from  the  vision  and  enterprise  of  Professor  J.  de 
Zwaan  of  Leiden,  though  he  chose  Britain  as  the  base  from  which  to  work  towards 
the  realization  of  his  aim.  An  opportunity  arose  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
in  Edinburgh  in  August  1937.  Professor  de  Zwaan  arranged  that  a  few  New 
Testament  scholars  who  were  attending  that  conference  should  meet  for  lunch  one 
day  in  a  private  room  of  an  Edinburgh  restaurant;  and  there  he  laid  his  ideas 
before  us.  There  was  a  warm  response,  and  the  Very  Rev.  G.  S.  Duncan  of 
St  Andrews  University  was  asked  to  write  to  a  larger  number  of  N.T.  specialists  to 
invite  their  interest  and  support.  As  this  letter  has  the  historical  importance  of 
being  the  first  documentary  source  for  our  earlier  origins  and  gives  information 
about  what  happened  at  the  luncheon  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  quote  from  it.  The  letter  is  dated  8  March  1938,  and  reads: 

‘During  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  at  Ekiinburgh  in  August,  a  small 
informal  group  met  togetlicr  to  consider  the  possible  formation  of  a  New  Testament 
Society.  The  moving  spirit  was  J.  de  Zwaan,  Leiden.  The  others  were  C.  H.  Dodd; 
H.  L.  Goudge;  T.  W.  Manson;  H.  G.  Wood  and  G.  H.  Boobyer  of  Woodbrooke; 
W.  Manson,  Edinburgh;  E.  P.  Dickie  and  myself  from  St  Andrews;  H.  Clavier, 
Montpellier;  E.  G.  Gulin,  Helsingfors;  H.  L.  MacNeill  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  It 
was  strongly  felt  that  such  a  Society  was  desirable;  and  various  opinions  were 
mooted  regarding  the  form  it  ought  to  take. . . .  Prof,  de  Zwaan  has  also  in  mind  the 
issue  of  a  new  International  Quarterly  for  N.T.  Study. . . .  As  time  was  lacking  for 
a  more  detailed  discussion,  it  was  suggested  at  Edinburgh  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  get  a  few  interested  people  to  meet  together  in  England,  say,  in  September, 
1938 _ I  write  now  to  inform  you  of  the  proposal,  and  to  solicit  your  co¬ 

operation.  . . .  ’ 

Encouraging  replies  were  received  to  Dr  Duncan’s  circular;  and  a  further 
meeting  was  planned  to  take  place  at  Carey  Hall,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  from 
14  to  16  September  1938.  The  following  attended:  G.  H.  Boobyer,  H.  Clavier, 
F.  B.  Clogg,  J.  R.  Coates,  J.  M.  Creed,  J.  M.  C.  Crum,  C.  H.  Dodd,  W.  F. 
Flemington,  P.  N.  Harrison,  W.  F.  Howard,  Gerhard  Kittel,  T.  W.  Manson, 
William  Manson,  H.  G.  Meecham,  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  A.  Stumpff,  H.  G.  Wood, 
B.  L.  Woolf  and  J.  de  Zwaan.  Ap>ologies  for  absence  were  received  from  A.  J. 
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Wensinck,  J.  Pongracz,  G.  H.  C.  Macgrcgor,  B.  T.  D.  Smith,  H.  N.  Bate,  R.  H. 
Lightfoot,  A.  Barr,  J.  A.  Findlay,  C.  A.  Scott,  K.  G.  Götz,  A.  Fridrichsen,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Hans  Lietzmann,  R.  H.  Strachan,  C.  J.  Cadoux  and  R.  Newton  Flew. 
J.  de  Zwaan  opened  the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  then  elected  Prof.  J.  M. 
Creed  of  Cambridge  as  conference  chairman  and  G.  H.  Boobyer  as  conference 
secretary.  Papers  were  given  by  Professor  T.  W.  Manson  (‘The  Idea  of  a  Society 
for  N.T.  Studies’),  Professor  W.  F.  Howard  (‘Tasks  Immediately  Ahead  in 
N.T.  Interpretation’)  and  Professor  J.  de  Zwaan  (‘Some  General  Observations  on 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul’);  and  at  a  special  session  for  the 
purpose  Professor  de  Zwaan  also  sp>oke  of  the  possibility  of  the  proposed  Society 
undertaking  the  publication  of  an  international  periodical  for  N.T.  studies.  The 
journal  now  beginning  is  therefore  seen  to  be  the  realization  of  an  idea  urged  upon 
us  by  Professor  de  Zwaan  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  history. 

It  was  the  fourth  session  of  this  conference  at  Carey  Hall,  Birmingham,  which 
established  the  Society.  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  proposed  ‘  that  we  do  form  ourselves 
into  a  New  Testament  Society  having  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  our  New 
Testament  studies’.  Dr  H.  G.  Wood  seconded  the  proposition;  it  weis  carried 
unanimously;  and  so,  at  that  moment,  the  Society  came  into  being.  The  following 
session  of  the  meeting  set  up  a  Provisional  Committee,  the  members  of  which  were 
J.  M.  Creed,  J.  de  Zwaan,  T.  W.  Manson,  Gerhard  Kittel,  W.  F.  Howard  and 
G.  H.  Boobyer.  The  Committee  was  charged  with  the  work  of  building  up  the  new 
organization,  particularly  by  inviting  other  scholars  into  membership,  drafting  a 
constitution  and  arranging  a  first  General  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Birmingham  during 
September  1939. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  took  place  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  Carey  Hall  conference.  J.  M.  Creed  was  appointed  as  Chairman  and  G.  H. 
Boobyer  as  Secretary;  G.  S.  Duncan  was  co-opted  to  the  Committee  and  J.  de 
Zwaan  nominated  as  the  President  for  the  year  which  would  begin  with  the 
proposed  General  Meeting  in  September  1939.  It  was  also  at  this  committee 
meeting  that  the  Latin  name  of  the  Society  was  adopted — the  foregoing  conference 
having  suggested  that  a  Latin  name  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  international 
character  of  the  organization. 

A  further  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  took  place  on  20  December  1938, 
in  London.  It  issued  invitations  to  membership;  considered  a  draft  constitution; 
appointed  Professor  W.  F.  Howard  as  Treasurer;  and  made  plans  for  the  holding 
of  a  General  Meeting  at  the  College  of  the  Ascension,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham, 
from  20  to  22  September  1939.  The  programme  as  eventually  arranged  announced 
J.  M.  Creed  as  ojjening  Chairman  and  papiers  by  J.  de  Zwaan,  Hans  Lietzmann 
(it  would  have  been  his  first  visit  to  England),  William  Manson  and  W.  L.  Knox. 

By  the  beginning  of  June  1939  the  Society  piossessed  a  membership  of  seventy, 
of  whom  twenty-five  were  Continental  scholars.  Printed  progranunes  for  the 
September  General  Meeting  were  circulated  to  them  before  the  end  of  that  month. 
Everything  was  ready  for  what  would  have  been  the  First  General  Meeting  and. 
It  was  hojied.  an  occasion  leading  to  closer  international  collaboration  between 
N.T.  scholars  than  had  ever  existed  before  in  the  history  of  N.T.  scholarship.  But, 
alas!  it  was  not  to  be — not  yet.  Political  life,  as  so  often  in  world  affairs,  was 
**8png  far  behind  social,  cultural  and  religious  aspiration,  and  was  proving 
unable  to  maintain  the  international  conditions  under  which  men  can  freely 
associate  and  co-op)crate  for  the  good  of  all.  September  1939  therefore  did  not 
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permit  the  members  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  to  come  together:  it 
isolated  us  from  one  another  in  a  world  rent  by  the  catastrophe  of  war. 

What  would  happen  now  to  the  infant  Society  which  had  commenced  life  so 
promisingly?  Gould  it  be  kept  alive?  The  Provisional  Conunittee  circularized  the 
members  of  the  Society  who  resided  in  the  British  Isles  in  order  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  their  meeting  in  September  1940:  but  the  growing  fury  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conflict  made  it  clear  that  our  activities  would  have  to  remain  in  abeyance 
‘for  the  duration’,  to  use  a  war-time  phrase.  This  interval  of  suspended  action 
brought  us  our  losses,  and  one  of  the  first  was  that  of  our  Chairman,  Professor  J.  M. 
Creed,  who  died  suddenly  in  1940.  It  was  a  grievous  misfortune,  for  J.  M.  Greed, 
in  whom  learning  went  with  a  wise  and  gracious  personality  esteemed  by  us  all, 
had  contributed  much  to  the  direction  of  our  first  steps.  For  a  successor  as 
Chairman,  the  Provisional  Committee  turned  to  Professor  T.  W.  Manson;  and 
when  the  years  of  strife  were  seen  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Committee  again 
addressed  itself  to  its  responsibilities  under  his  able  guidance. 

The  next  date  of  importance  is  23  April  1946,  when  the  British  members  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  met  in  London.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  read:  ‘There 
were  present  T.  W.  Manson  (Chairman),  C.  H.  Dodd,  W.  F.  Howard,  John  Lowe 
and  G.  H.  Boobyer.  Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  J.  de  Zwaan  and 
G.  S.  Duncan.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  on  20  December  1938,  were 
read  and  signed.’  The  events  down  to  the  projected  General  Meeting  of  September 
1939  and  thereafter  were  reviewed;  W.  F.  Howard  reported  that  £17.  19J.  still 
stood  to  the  credit  of  the  Society’s  account  at  the  bank;  and  T.  W.  Manson  was 
able  to  inform  us  that  J.  de  Zwaan  had  returned  to  his  post  at  Leiden.  The 
Committee  then  decided  upon  the  issue  of  a  further  batch  of  invitations  to  member¬ 
ship  and  the  arrangement  of  another  First  General  Meeting,  to  take  place  from 
26  to  28  March  1947,  and  if  possible  at  Oxford. 

This  time  the  road  forward  had  no  obstructions;  and  on  26  March  1947,  thirty- 
eight  members  assembled  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  the  First  General  Meeting. 
For  the  oponing  proceedings,  T.  W.  Manson  took  the  chair,  but  at  the  evening 
session  of  the  first  day  he  handed  over  the  leadership  to  J.  de  Zwaan  through  whose 
initiative  the  Society  had  arisen  and  whose  enterprise  was  now  suitably  recognized 
by  his  induction  as  the  Society’s  first  President.  In  addition  to  Professor  de  Zwaan’s 
presidential  address,  there  were  pap>ers  by  Anton  Fridrichsen,  William  Manson 
and  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson  to  complete  a  highly  successful  meeting  which  at  last  set  the 
Society  upx>n  its  fully  established  course. 

Since  that  date,  our  work  has  centred  for  the  most  part  in  our  General  Meetings. 
The  first  five  of  these  were  held  in  Oxford  ;  the  sixth  was  the  Society’s  first  General 
Meeting  on  the  Europ)ean  continent,  and  for  it  we  met  in  April  1952,  at  Bern; 
the  seventh  took  place  at  Durham;  the  eighth  at  Cambridge;  and  the  ninth  will 
see  us  returning  to  the  Continent  for  conference  at  Marburg  from  7  to  i  o  September 
1954- 

The  publication  of  an  international  journal  for  N.T.  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  is  a  notable  development,  though,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  project 
has  been  before  us  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Society’s  career.  Hitherto,  we 
have  had  to  be  content  with  the  circulation  of  pap>crs  read  at  General  Meetings 
chiefly  by  means  of  off-prints  from  learned  journab  or  through  the  Society’s  own 
Bulletin,  first  issued  in  1950 — though  the  pap>ers  of  the  Bern  Conference  were 
pubUshed  in  a  sp)ecial  volume  entitled  Man  in  God's  Design.  It  augurs  well  for  the 
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The  Society  met  for  its  eighth  General  Meeting  at  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge, 
England,  from  8  to  lo  September  1953.  It  was  the  first  General  Meeting  to  be  held 
in  Cambridge;  and  the  arrangements  made  for  us  by  the  staff  at  Ridley  Hall 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

The  retiring  President,  Rev.  Professor  William  Manson  (Edinburgh)  inducted 
Professor  Dr  R.  Bultmann  (Marburg)  into  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  for  1953-4; 
and,  in  addition  to  Professor  Bultmann’s  presidential  address  (‘History  and 
Eschatology  in  the  N.T.’),  the  meeting  listened  to  papers  from  Professor  Dr  W.  C. 
van  Unnik  (‘The  Teaching  of  I  Peter  on  Good  Works’);  Rev.  Professor  G.  H.  C. 
Maegregor  (‘Principalities  and  Powers:  the  Cosmic  Background  of  St  Paul’s 
Thought’)  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Sanders  (‘Those  Whom  Jesus  Loved.  St  John  xi.  5’). 
There  were  also  short  studies  from  Rev.  C.  Lattey,  S.J.  (‘The  Camel  and  the 
Needle’s  Eye’)  and  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Curtis  (‘The  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of 
Man  on  the  Third  Day’). 

With  great  unanimity  the  meeting  appointed  Rev.  Dr  Vincent  Taylor  as 
President-Elect  and  Professor  Dr  J.  Jeremias  as  Deputy  President-Elect.  Fourteen 
new  members  were  also  admitted  into  the  Society.  The  remaining  business  included 
a  report  that  the  publication  Man  in  God's  Design,  which  contains  the  papers  by 
Professors  Dodd,  Bultmann,  Clavier  and  Bratsiotis  read  at  the  Bern  General 
Meeting  in  1952,  could  now  be  obtained  from  Messrs  B.  H.  Blackwell  Ltd.,  Broad 
Street,  Oxford,  or  from  Verbands-Sortiment  Evang.  Buchhändler,  Ludwigstr. 
73  a,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  or  from  the  printers.  Imprimeries  Réunies,  9,  rue 
Pasteur,  Valence  (Drôme),  France.  The  General  Meeting  also  came  to  the  decision 
to  publish  an  international  journal  of  New  Testament  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society — a  project  which  had  been  having  the  Society’s  attention  from  the 
earliest  days  of  its  existence  and  especially  since  1951 .  Rev.  Professor  M.  Black  was 
appointed  Editor  and  an  advisory  Editorial  Board  was  established.  The  Editorial 
Board  and  the  Committee  of  the  Society  were  commissioned  to  choose  a  publisher 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  journal  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  view  of  this  step,  it  was  decided  to  cease  the  printing  of  the  Bulletin 
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(for  whose  editing  we  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  Lightfoot), 
since  its  purpose  and  much  more  could  now  be  achieved  through  the  new  periodical. 

At  the  closing  session,  the  President  expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
shown  to  us  by  the  staff  of  Ridley  Hall  and  our  thanks  to  those  whose  stimulating 
papers  had  helped  to  make  the  conference  so  valuable;  and  he  assured  us  that 
Marburg  would  give  the  Society  an  eager  welcome  at  its  next  General  Meeting 
which  would  be  held  there  from  7  to  10  September  1954.  o.  h.  boobyer 


OBITUARY 

We  regret  to  announce  the  deaths  of  the  following  members  : 

Rev.  Richard  Heard,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

Dr  Clarence  T.  Craig,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
Prof.  Anton  Fridrichsen,  Uppsala. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Lightfoot,  Oxford. 

I  Prof.  H.  Mosbech,  Copenhagen. 
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CONSTITUTION 

(as  approved  at  the  general  meeting,  SEPTEMBER  I949) 

A.  NAME  AND  OBJECT 

The  Society  shall  be  called  ‘Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas’,  and  its  aim 
shall  be  the  furtherance  of  New  Testament  Studies. 

B.  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEE 

1.  The  Society  shall  have  the  following  officers:  (a)  President,  (b)  Treasurer, 
(c)  one  or  more  Secretaries. 

2.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  President  shall  be  elected  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  his  term  of 
office.  He  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election.  The  other  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  commencement  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

3.  The  officers  with  four  other  members  shall  form  a  committee  of  direction. 

4.  The  four  committee  members  who  are  not  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society,  two  such  members  being  elected  every  year  to  hold 
office  for  the  two  years  following,  and  they  shall  be  elected  at  the  commencement 
of  their  period  of  office. 

The  two  members  of  this  group  of  four  due  to  retire  from  the  committee  shall 
not  be  eligible  in  the  same  year  for  re-election  to  the  committee  by  the  general 
meeting.  But  this  shall  not  exclude  them  from  the  possibility  of  immediate  election 
to  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  committee  elected  under  the  above  provisions  shall  have  j>ower  to  co-opt 
not  more  than  four  additional  members. 
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C.  MEMBERSHIP 

1 .  An  application  for  membership  must  be  supported  by  the  written  nominations 
of  two  members  of  the  Society,  and  submitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  committee. 
If  the  committee  approves  the  application,  the  name  of  the  applicant  shall  be 
brought  before  the  next  general  meeting  which  shall  have  power  to  elect. 

2.  In  considering  applications  for  membership,  the  committee  shall  look  for  a 
standard  of  scholarship  sufficient  to  qualify  for  the  holding  of  a  teaching  post  in  a 
university. 

3.  Members  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  which  shall  be  due  on  i  September 
in  every  year,  and  shall  cover  the  twelve  months  subsequent  to  that  date.  The 
amount  of  the  subscription  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  committee. 

4.  A  member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  his  membership,  if  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  more  than  two  years  overdue. 

5.  All  members  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  and  vote  at  any  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

D.  ALTERATION  OF  RULES 

No  addition  to  the  rules,  and  no  change  in  them,  shall  be  made  except  by  vote  of 
the  general  meeting.  Notice  of  changes  or  additions  proposed  must  be  submitted 
to  the  committee  at  least  six  months  before  the  general  meeting  at  which  the 
suggested  change,  or  addition,  will  be  put  to  the  vote. 


N.B.  Guests  at  a  General  Meeting.  In  September  1948,  the  General  Meeting  decided 
that  members  wishing  to  invite  guests  to  a  general  meeting  should  first  submit  the 
names  of  the  guests  to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  approval. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST,  OCTOBER  1953 

(♦  INDICATES  COMMITTEE  MEMBER) 


Prof.  Dr  K.  Aland,  Lepsiusstr.  68,  Berlin-Steglitz,  Germany. 

Rev.  Dr  E.  L.  Allen,  19  Mitchell  Avenue,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  2. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Aroyle,  27  Lathbury  Road,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Principal  H.  Balmforth,  The  Theological  College,  Ely,  Cambs. 

Rev.  W.  Barclay,  Trinity  College,  Lynedoch  Place,  Glasgow,  C.  3. 

Rev.  Prof.  Allan  Barr,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Theological  College, 
29  Hope  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Barrett,  8  Princes  Street,  Durham. 

Prof.  Dr  Walter  Bauer,  Düstere  Eichenweg  46,  (20  b)  Göttingen,  Germany. 
Rev.  Dr  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  177  South  Norwood  Hill,  London,  S.E.  25. 
Herr  Dr  H.  Bietenhard,  Schänzlistr.  25,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Rev.  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  57  Cecil  Street,  Glasgow,  W.  2. 

*Rev.  Prof.  M.  Black,  55  Braid  Road,  Edinburgh  10. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Blackman,  48  Glisson  Road,  Cambridge. 
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•Dr  G.  H.  Boobyer,  31  Woodlands,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  3. 

Prof.  Dr  G.  Bornkamm,  Eckenerstr.  i,  Neuenheim,  Heidelberg,  Germany 
(American  Zone). 

Rev.  Dr  John  Bowman,  154  Otley  Road,  Far  Headingley,  Leeds  6. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Bradnock,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  146  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.G.  4. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Bradshaw,  The  Vicarage,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk. 

Prof.  Dr  P.  Bratsiotis,  The  University,  Athens,  Greece. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Esq.,  79  Bower  Road,  Sheffield  10. 

•Prof.  Dr  R.  Bultmann,  Calvinstr.  14,  Marburg  a.d.  Lahn,  Germany. 

Rev.  H.  Burnaby,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  S.  1.  Buse,  University  College,  Bangor,  N.  Wales. 

Right  Rev.  Dorn  Christopher  Butler,  O.S.B.,  The  Abbot,  Downside  Abbey, 
nr  Bath. 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  H.  Caoman,  197  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  Y.  Campbell,  i  i  Clarkson  Road,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Carpenter,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Dr  R.  P.  Casey,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

Mgr  l’Évêque  Cassian,  93  rue  de  Crimée,  Paris  19. 

Rev.  H.  Chadwick,  Queens’  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Dr  L.  G.  Champion,  Bristol  Baptist  College,  Woodland  Road,  Bristol  8. 
Rev.  Prof.  Dr  H.  Clavier,  3  Place  de  l’Université,  Strasbourg,  France. 

Rev.  Prof.  F.  B.  Cloog,  30  Friars  Stile  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Coates,  Nethy,  Northleigh,  nr  Wilney,  Oxon. 

Canon  J.  O.  Cobham,  The  College,  Durham. 

Canon  L.  J.  Collins,  Amen  Court,  London,  E.C.  4. 

Rev.  Thomas  Corbishley,  Campion  Hall,  Oxford. 

Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  i  Pelaw  Terrace,  Durham. 

Rev.  Prof.  F.  L.  Cross,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Prof.  Dr.  O.  Cullmann,  17  Hebelstrasse,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Rev.  Prof  A.  H.  Curtis,  Woodbrooke  College,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  29. 

Rev.  Principal  W.  A.  Curtis,  Fasga-na-Coille,  Nethy  Bridge,  Inverness-shire. 
Prof.  Dr  N.  A.  Dahl,  Vei  2519  Nr  17,  Oslo  U.H.,  Norway. 

Prof.  D.  Daube,  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  University  of  Aberdeen,  Old 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Rev.  Principal  J.  E.  Davey,  The  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast. 

Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henton  Davies,  ‘Melrose’,  Church  Street,  Houghton-le-Spring, 
Co.  Durham. 

Rev.  Dr  J.  Newton  Davies,  ‘Eryl’,  Druidstone  Road,  St  Mellons,  Cardiff. 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  D.  Davies,  Box  4624,  Divinity  School,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  C.  H.  Dodd,  3  Park  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Dugmore,  Chandlings  Farm,  Bagley  Wood,  nr  Oxford. 

Very  Rev.  Principal  G.  S.  Duncan,  Inchdowrie,  Fettercairn,  Kincardineshire, 
Scotland. 

Rev.  Dr  A.  A.  T.  Ehrhardt,  St  Mary’s  Vicarage,  Birch  in  Hopwood,  Heywood, 
Lancs. 

Canon  Eluott-Binns,  Freshwell  House,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

Prof.  Dr  W.  Eltester,  Gütenbergstr.  18,  (16)  Marburg/Lahn,  Germany. 
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Rev.  C.  F.  Evans,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL' 

Das  vorliegende  Buch  ist  eine  imponierende  Leistung,  sichtlich  die  reife  Frucht 
langer  Studien  und  intensivsten  Umgangs  mit  dem  4.  Evangelium  (Evg.).  Auch 
schriftstellerisch  ist  es  ein  meisterhaftes  Werk;  wenngleich  auf  fremder  und 
vor  allem  eigener  Forschung  beruhend  und  solche  auch  hin  und  wieder  vor¬ 
tragend,  hat  es  nicht  eigentlich  den  Charakter  einer  Untersuchung,  sondern 
bietet  in  fließender  und  souveräner  Darstellung  ein  geschlossenes  Bild. 
In  drei  wohl  gegeneinander  abgewogenen  Teilen  wird  zuerst  der  historische 
Hintergrund  des  Evg.  gezeichnet,  sodann  werden  seine  leitenden  Ideen  auf 
diesem  Hintergrund  charakterisiert,  und  schließlich  wird  unter  dem  Titel 
‘Argument  and  Structure  ’  eine  durchlaufende  Interpretation  des  Evg.  gegeben, 
die  jedoch  nicht  ein  ins  Einzelne  gehender  Kommentar  ist,  sondern  das 
Ganze  und  seine  einzelnen  Teile  von  den  leitenden  Ideen  her  durchleuchtet. 

Charakteristisch  für  die  Darstellung  ist  ein  Dreifaches:  (i)  Die  Interpreta¬ 
tion  ist  nicht  von  dem  Bestreben  geleitet,  das  Joh.-Evg.  als  Quelle  für  das 
historische  Leben  Jesu  auszuwerten.  Apologetik  in  diesem  Sinne  liegt  dem 
Vcrf.  fern.  Er  will  vielmehr  das  Evg.  aus  seinem  eigenen  zentralen  Interesse 
verstehen.  (2)  Die  Interpretation  der  joh.  Begrifflichkeit  wird  auf  dem 
Hintergründe  der  alttest.-jüdischen  und  der  hellenistischen  Tradition  ge¬ 
geben.  Aus  der  rabbinischen  Literatur,  aber  vor  allem  aus  den  hermetischen 
Schriften  und  aus  Philon  werden  Parallelen  herangezogen,  die  zeigen  sollen, 
wie  der  Evglist  an  die  in  seiner  Umgebung,  bes.  in  der  hellenistischen 
Religiosität  lebendigen  Ideen  anknüpft.  (3)  Der  Verf.  nimmt  das  Evg.  als 
eine  Einheit  und  geht  weder  der  Frage  nach  seinen  Quellen  nach,  noch 
rechnet  er  ernsdich  mit  der  Möglichkeit,  daß  das  uns  vorliegende  Evg.  seine 
Gestalt  einer  Redaktion  verdankt.  Die  hiermit  zusammenhängende  vielver¬ 
handelte  Frage,  ob  die  ursprüngliche  Ordnung  des  Evg.  gestört  worden  sei, 
beschäftigt  ihn  wohl  gelegentiich,  aber  er  weist  sie  ab.  Es  sei  die  Pflicht  des 
Exegeten,  den  vorliegenden  Text  zu  interpretieren,  da  die  Versuche  einer 
Neuordnung  nicht  zu  einleuchtenden  Ergebnissen  geftlhrt  hätten,  und  da, 
selbst  wenn  die  vorliegende  Ordnung  auf  einen  Redaktor  zurückgehen  sollte, 
dieser  doch  auch  nach  einem  sinnvollen  Plane  verfahren  sein  würde.  Auf 
die  mit  der  Quellenfrage  zusammenhängende  Frage,  ob  das  Evg.  ursprüng¬ 
lich  (ganz  oder  teilweise)  in  aramäischer  Sprache  abgefaßt  gewesen  sei,  läßt 
sich  der  Verf.  gleichfalls  nicht  ein. 

*  A  review>article  of  C.  H.  Dodd’s  recent  work,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1953). 
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So  glänzend  das  Werk  ist,  und  so  viel  aus  ihm  zu  lernen  ist  sowohl  im 
Einzelnen,  wie  vor  allem  dadurch,  daß  der  Leser  gezwungen  wird,  alles 
Einzelne  im  Lichte  des  Ganzen  zu  verstehen,  so  sehr  ist  doch  zu  bedauern, 
daß  der  Verf.  manche  neueren  Untersuchungen  ignoriert,  die  m.E.  über 
das  Joh.-Verständnis,  fur  das  sein  Werk  repräsentativ  ist,  hinausführen. 

Die  neu  entdeckten  Texte  einer  jüdischen  Sekte  (vermutlich  der  Essener),  deren 
dualistische  Terminologie  eine  merkwürdige  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  johanneischen 
zeigt,  konnten  natürlich  noch  nicht  verwertet  werden.  Wohl  aber  hätte  der  Verf. 
die  sog.  Oden  Salomos  auswerten  können,  die  er  nur  einmal  (S.  272f.)  bei  der 
Besprechung  des  Logosbegriffs  berücksichtigt.  Auch  hätte  er  die  Arbeiten  fruchtbar 
machen  können,  die  das  Bild  einer  vorchristlichen  Gnosis  deutlicher  erkennen 
lassen.  Ich  nenne  einige  Schriften,  die  hierher  gehören:  einmal  die  wichtigen 
Beiträge  des  schwedischen  Religionshistorikers  Geo  Widengren,  die  Vorgeschichte 
gnostischer  Ideen  betreffend;  ferner  Eid.  Schweitzers  Ego  Eimi  (1939);  vor  allem 
Hans  Jonas,  Gnosis  und  spätantiker  Geist,  i  (1934).  Was  das  für  die  Interpretation 
bedeutet,  wird  deutlich  werden,  wenn  ich  im  Folgenden  der  Darstellung  des  Verf 
nachgehe.  Ich  darf  dazu  bemerken,  daß  die  genauere  Begründung  meiner 
kritischen  Bemerkungen,  die  ich  hier  nicht  geben  kann,  in  meinem  Kommentar 
zum  Joh.-Evg.  (Das  Evg.  des  Joh.  1941,  *1953)  zu  finden  ist. 

Der  erste  Teil  (I),  der  den  historischen  Hintergrund  zeichnet,  charakterisiert 
zugleich  das  Verhältnis  des  Evg.  zu  den  Mächten,  unter  deren  Einfluß  bzw. 
in  Auseinandersetzung  mit  denen  der  Evglist  sein  Werk  schuf. 

I,  I  fragt  nach  der  Stellung  des  Joh.-Evg.  innerhalb  des  Urchristentums  und 
bestimmt  seinen  Unterschied  von  den  synoptischen  Evglien.  Wenn  der  Verf 
dann  auch  meinf,  daß  ein  gewißer  Einfluß  des  Paulus  auf  den  Evglisten  nicht 
zu  leugnen  sei,  so  stellt  er  doch  mit  Recht  fest,  daß  der  Unterschied  größer 
ist  als  die  Verwandtschaft.  Selbstverständlich  setzt  der  Evglist  die  Tradition 
des  gemeinchristlichen  Kerygmas  voraus,  ebenso  die  Sakramente  der  Taufe 
und  Eucharistie.  Bezeichnend  für  ihn  ist  aber  seine  Haltung  zur  gemein¬ 
christlichen  Zukunfts-Eschatologie,  die  er  nach  der  Meinung  des  Verf  zwar 
nicht  eliminiert,  aber  deren  Bedeutung  er  stark  zurückdrängt,  indem  er  sie 
zu  einer  Gegenwarts-Eschatologie  transformiert  :  fpxerai  wpa  kqI  vüv  èonv. 
Da  der  Evglist  im  wesentlichen  nichtchristliche  Leser  voraussetzt,  denen  er 
das  Christentum  in  ihrer  Begriffssprache  nahebringen  will,  müssen  die  dafür 
bestehenden  Möglichkeiten  überblickt  werden. 

So  handelt  denn  I,  2  über  die  höhere  Religion  des  Hellenismus,  sp)eziell  über 
die  Hermetik,  wobei  eine  Analyse  von  C.  Herrn,  i  und  xm  gegeben  wird.  Die 
zwischen  Dualismus  und  Monotheismus  schillernde  Religiosität  der  Hermetik 
wird  geschildert,  der  Begriff  der  yvcoaiç  wird  analysiert,  ebenso  die  Begriffe 
jcofi  und  9CÔÇ;  über  die  Anschauung  von  der  Transzendenz  Gottes,  über  die 
Logos-  und  Anthropos-Lehre  wird  gehandelt,  —  alles  lehrreich  und  doch 
nicht  voll  überzeugend.  Einmal  scheint  mir  der  Einfluß  des  Alten  Testaments 
(A.T.),  über  den  der  Verf.  schon  in  The  Bible  and  the  Greeks  (1935)  gehandelt 
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hatte,  überschätzt  zu  sein.  Indessen  läßt  sich  darüber  streiten.  Sodann 
scheint  mir  auch  die  Nachwirkung  platonischer  und  stoischer  Gedanken, 
die  zweifellos  wahrzunehmen  ist,  überschätzt  zu  sein. 

Das  liegt  z.T.  daran,  daß  der  Vcrf.  das  Corpus  Hermeticum  zu  sehr  als  eine 
Einheit  nimmt  und  die  Analyse,  die  W.  Bousset  1914  bei  der  Besprechung  von 
Jos.  Krolls  ‘Lehren  des  Hermes  Trism.’  in  den  Gött.  Gel.  Anz.  gegeben  hat,  nicht 
berücksichtigt,  sowenig  wie  das  genannte  Buch  von  H.  Jonas.  So  sind  m.E. 
diejenigen  Partien  des  C.  Herrn.,  die  fur  das  Verständnis  der  joh.  Begriffssprache 
die  wichtigsten  sind,  nicht  in  den  richtigen  religionsgeschichtlichen  Zusammenhang 
gerückt,  d.h.  das  gnostische  Element  in  ihnen  ist  verkannt.  Es  ist  bezeichnend,  daß 
der  Abschnitt,  der  über  die  Gnosis  handelt  (I,  5)  von  dem  über  die  Hermetik 
weit  getrennt  ist. 

In  I,  3  wird  das  hellenistische  Judentum,  d.h.  eigendich  nur  Philon  als  sein 
Repräsentant,  besprochen.  Dabei  spielt  die  phiionische  Logoslehre  die 
Hauptrolle.  Mit  Recht  wird  der  Einfluß  der  platonischen  und  der  stoischen 
Tradition  hoch  veranschlagt  neben  dem  Einfluß  der  alttest.-jüdischen  Tradi¬ 
tion,  bes.  der  ‘Weisheits ’-Lehre.  Ich  lasse  es  dahin  gestellt,  wieweit  man 
Philon  als  Repräsentanten  des  hellenistischen  Judentums  verstehen  darf. 
Ich  bedaure  aber,  daß  der  Verf.  nicht  auf  die  Bedeutung  der  Mysterien¬ 
frömmigkeit  und  des  gnostischen  Denkens  bei  Philon  eingegangen  ist. 

Zum  Thema  des  zu  Gott  führenden  ‘  Weges  ’  hätte  z.B.  Jos.  Pascher  ‘  ‘H  BaoiXucfj 
‘05ôç’  (1931)  berücksichtigt  werden  sollen.  Auch  H.  Leisegang,  Der  Heilige  Geist, 
I,  I  (1919)  und  H.  Lewy,  Sobria  Ebrietas  (1929)  sind  unberücksichtigt  geblieben. 
Über  Phiions  Verhältnis  zur  Gnosis  wird  der  2.  Band  des  Werkes  von  H.  Jonas, 
dessen  Erscheinen  in  Bälde  zu  erwarten  ist,  handeln. 

Das  rabbinische  Judentum  ist  das  Thema  von  I,  4;  die  Einzelthemen  sind 
(i)  die  Torah,  (2)  der  Messias,  (3)  der  Name  Gottes.  Es  trifft  gewiß  zu, 
daß  dem  Evglisten  die  rabbinische  Auslegung  und  Praxis  des  Gesetzes 
bekannt  gewesen  sind,  und  daß  er  die  messianischen  Ideen  des  Judentums 
ironisiert.  Ob  er  wirklich  auf  die  jüdischen  Spekulationen  über  den  Gottes¬ 
namen  Bezug  nimmt,  ist  mir  zweifelhaft  und  ist  jedenfalls  eine  Streitfrage. 

In  diesem  Abschnitt  macht  sich  auch  geltend,  daß  der  Verf.  keine  Quellen  oder 
Schichten  im  4.  Evg.  unterscheidet;  denn  es  wäre  zu  fragen,  in  welchen  Partien 
sich  die  spezifisch  jüdische  Tradition  und  die  rabbinische  Terminologie  finden. 

Es  folgt  der  Abschnitt  Gnosticism  (I,  5).  Treffend  wird  die  Gnosis  als  eine 
synkretistische,  in  sich  reich  differenzierte  Bewegung  charakterisiert,  indessen 
wird  das  einheitliche  gnostische  Grundverständnis  des  Daseins,  das  H.  Jonas 
klar  gelegt  hatte,  nicht  hinreichend  deutlich  gemacht.  Die  Behandlung  der 
drei  Themen  ‘gnostischer  Dualismus’,  ‘gnostischer  Mittler’  und  ‘gnostische 
Erlösung’  hält  sich  mehr  an  die  gnostische  Mythologie  und  Spekulation,  als 
daß  sie  diese  als  den  Ausdruck  eines  charakteristischen  Daseinsverständnisses 
begreifen  lehrte.  Richtig  aber  sieht  der  Verf.,  daß  die  gnostischen  Systeme, 
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wie  das  des  Valentinos,  nicht  als  Fortbildungen  der  joh.  Theologie  zu  ver¬ 
stehen  sind,  sondern  daß  in  ihnen  ‘bestimmte  christliche  Züge’  mit  ‘einem 
Schema,  das  hauptsächlich  aus  einer  anderen  Tradition  stammt’,  kombiniert 
sind.  Weim  er  auch  gegen  die  Rekonstruktion  des  Bildes  einer  vorchristlichen 
Gnosis  skeptisch  ist,  so  setzt  er  doch  einen  Synkretismus  als  Grundlage  der 
gnostischen  Systeme  voraus,  speziell  auch  eine  Tradition  der  Spekulation 
über  den  ‘Anthropos’. 

Natürlich  sieht  er,  daß  in  den  gnostischen  Systemen  die  Einwirkung  der 
griechisch-philosophischen  Tradition  im  Vergleich  mit  der  Hermetik  und 
Philon  zurücktritt  hinter  dem  Einfluß  des  orientalischen  Denkens  und  der 
Mythologie.  Er  hat  indessen  die  Frage  nach  dem  Verhältnis  der  gnostischen 
Mythologie  zum  Kultus  nicht  erwogen  und  daher  auch  nicht  die  Frage  nach 
der  Existenz  von  gnostischen  (Mysterien-)  Gemeinden. 

Daß  es  gnostische  Gemeinden  und  gnostischen  Kult  gab,  zeigen  doch  die 
Berichte  des  Irenäus  und  Epiphanius  über  gnostische  Mysterien  (Sakramente). 
Wenn  man  von  den  synkretistischen  Taufsekten  absehen  will,  über  die  Jos.  Thomas 
{Le  mouvement  Baptiste  en  Palestine  et  Syrie,  1935)  gehandelt  hat,  zeigt  es  jedenfalls 
auch  die  mandäische  Literatur,  auch  wenn  diese  ihre  endgültige  Redaktion  erst 
in  islamischer  Zeit  gefunden  hat.  Es  ist  nun  charakteristisch,  daß  der  Verf.  als  er 
über  den  Mandaismus  handelt  (I,  6),  die  mandäischen  Liturgien  ignoriert  und  sein 
Bild  nur  nach  Texten  des  Ginza  entwirft.  Er  ist  nur  am  mythologischen  System 
interessiert,  das  er  übrigens  in  instruktiver  Weise  analysiert,  ohne  daß  er  jedoch 
auf  die  Frage  nach  den  Schichten  in  den  mandäischen  Texten  eingeht.  Eine 
freilich  höchst  schwierige  Aufgabe  !  Wenn  ich  von  einigen  Versuchen  Reitzensteins 
absehe,  so  hat  der  dänische  Forscher  Schon  Pedersen  damit  wenigstens  einen 
schönen  Anfang  gemacht  {Bidrag  til  en  analyse  af  de  mandaiske  Skrißer,  1940).  Auch 
die  schon  genannten  Beiträge  von  Geo.  Widengren  sind  hier  zu  nennen.  Daß  die 
Mandäerfrage  noch  nicht  erledigt  ist,  zeigt  z.B.  auch  W.  Baumgartners  lehr¬ 
reicher  Aufsatz  ‘Der  heutige  Stand  der  Mandäerfrage’  {Theol.  Z^^chr.,  Basel,  1950, 
S.  401-10). 

Der  zweite  Teil  bespricht  in  12  Abschnitten  die  leitenden  Ideen.  Voran  geht 
(II,  i)  die  Charakteristik  des  joh.  Symbolismus,  in  dem  die  Bedeutung  der  joh. 
Symbolik  und  der  Unterschied  der  joh.  Symbole  von  den  synoptischen 
Parabeln  treffend  hervorgehoben  werden.  Es  ist  gewiß  richtig,  daß  Symbole 
wie  Brot,  Wasser  und  Wein  traditionell  sind,  aber  J.er  Verf.  scheint  mir  den 
Einfluß  der  alttest.  Tradition  zu  überschätzen.  Daß  hier  die  gnostische 
Tradition  zu  berücksichtigen  wäre,  zeigt  das  genannte  Buch  von  Ed. 
Schweizer,  das  eine  Untersuchung  der  ‘religionsgeschichtlichen  Herkunft 
und  theologischen  Bedeutung  der  joh.  Bildreden’  ist.  Ich  glaube  auch  nicht, 
daß  der  joh.  Begriff*  des  àXT)6ivôv  ((pois  àX.,  âpTos  àX.,  dptreXos  àX.)  auf  den 
platonischen  Dualismus  der  Welt  des  Seins  und  der  des  Werdens  zurück¬ 
geführt  werden  darf.  Ein  ganz  anders  artiger  Dualismus  (geht  der  platonische 
letzten  Endes  auf  ihn  zurück?)  dürfte  zugrunde  liegen,  wie  er  in  der  Gnosis 
aufbricht.  Es  handelt  sich  hier  nicht  um  den  Gegensatz  von  Ur-  bzw. 
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Vorbild  und  Nachbild  im  platonischen  Sinne,  sodaß  das  Problem  der  péÔEÇis 
entstehen  könnte.  Es  handelt  sich  vielmehr  um  die  Konkurrenz  von  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  und  Trugbild;  und  sofern  von  ‘Nachbild’  geredet  werden  könnte, 
handelt  es  sich  um  dämonische  Imitation.  Die  joh.  <5cXT|6»vd  sind  nicht 
jenseitige  Ideen,  sondern  das  vom  menschlichen  Lebensverlangen  eigentlich 
Intendierte.  So  liegt  ja  auch  der  griechische  (platonische)  Gegensatz  des 
Immer-Seienden  und  des  Werdenden  und  Vergehenden  dem  joh.  Dualismus 
ganz  fern.  Anderes  über  die  joh.  Symbole  wird  noch  zur  Sprache  kommen. 

Der  Abschnitt  über  die  joh.  Idee  des  Lebens  (II,  2)  sagt  wohl  richtig,  daß  in 
der  joh.  ^cof)  alcovios  das  hebräische  D^y  bzw.  das  aramäische 
KobjJ  »n  nachklinge.  Daß  aber  atcovios  bei  Joh.  die  Bedeutung  von 
zeitlos  im  platonischen  Sinne  habe,  weil  für  Joh.  die  jcof)  afcovios  schon 
Gegenwart  ist,  wird  sich  schwerlich  behaupten  lassen.  Der  Gedanke  der 
Gegenwärtigkeit  des  (ewigen)  Lebens  bei  Joh.  hätte  sich  m.E.  nicht  ohne 
Rücksicht  auf  den  Gedanken  der  Gegenwärtigkeit  der  Kplais  (‘Scheidung’ 
und  ‘Gericht’)  klären  lassen.  Ist  der  Unterschied  des  joh.  Begriffs  3001^1  vom 
Judentum  wie  von  der  philosophischen  Tradition  auch  treffend  charak¬ 
terisiert,  so  ist  doch  hier  wie  in  den  folgenden  Abschnitten  die  Eigenart  der 
joh.  Begrifflichkeit  nicht  zur  vollen  Deutlichkeit  gebracht  worden,  weil  mit 
den  Begriffen  ‘Leben’,  ‘Licht’,  ‘Wahrheit’  nicht  zugleich  die  Gegenbegriffe 
‘Tod’,  ‘Finsternis’  ‘Lüge’  analysiert  werden.  Übrigens  auch  nicht  der 
Begriff  der  ‘Knechtschaft’;  jedoch  hat  der  Verf.  in  diesem  Falle  auch  den 
positiven  Begriff  der  ‘Freiheit’  nicht  thematisch  behandelt,  obwohl  er  für 
Joh.  (viii.  31-6)  wie  für  die  Gnosis  fundamental  ist.  Jene  Begriffspaare  sind 
fiir  den  joh.  Dualismus  charakteristisch;  sie  sind  sozusagen  anthropologisch 
verstanden,  d.h.  als  Charakteristika  der  menschlichen  Existenz  nach  ihren 
beiden  zur  Entscheidung  stehenden  Möglichkeiten.  Die  Eigenart  des  joh. 
Dualismus,  den  man  einen  Entscheidungs-Dualismus  nennen  könnte,  ist 
daher  nicht  zur  Geltung  gebracht.  Mit  dem  Begriff  des  Lebens  hätte  also 
in  diesem  Abschnitt  auch  der  des  Todes  behandelt  werden  müssen. 

Der  wichtige  Begriff  der  Erkenntnis  Gottes  ist  das  Thema  von  II,  3.  Es  liegt 
dem  Verf.  daran,  die  Beziehung  des  joh.  yivcboKeiv  zum  alttest,  wie  zum 
griechischen  und  hellenistischen  Gedanken  der  Gotteserkenntnis  zu  klären. 
Ohne  Zweifel  hat  die  LXX-Übersetzung  des  hebr.  yr^  mit  yivcboKsiv 
den  Sinn  des  griech.  Wortes  erweitert.  Ob  es  aber  zutrifft,  daß  der  vom 
klassischen  Gebrauch  abweichende  Gebrauch  von  yivcooxeiv  bei  Philon  und 
in  der  Hermetik  und  dann  bei  Joh.  daraus  erklärt  (oder  allein  erklärt) 
werden  kann,  daß  dieser  Gebrauch  auf  dem  Einfluß  des  A.T.  beruht,  in 
dem  ‘Erkennen’  eine  praktische  Beziehung  zum  Erkannten  bedeutet,  ist 
mir  zweifelhaft.  Ich  sehe  jedenfalls  nicht,  daß  der  hermetische  Gedanke  der 
Communio  mit  Gott  als  eines  wechselseitigen  Erkennens  zwischen  Gott  und 
Mensch  seine  Quelle  im  A.T.  haben  könnte.  Die  dafür  angeführten  Stellen 
I  Reg.  ii.  3  (öeös  yvcootcos  — v.l.  yvcootcov! — ^xOpios)  und  Jer.  xi.  18  beweisen 
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es  keinesfalls.  Überhaupt  dürfte  der  Verf.  auch  hier  den  Einfluß  des  A.T. 
überschätzt  haben.  Der  prophetische  Vorwurf  der  Unkenntnis  Gottes  ist 
anderer  Art  als  die  Rede  von  der  Unkenntnis  Gottes  in  der  Hermetik  und 
bei  Joh.  Dort  bedeutet  die  Unkenntnis  Gottes  die  Undankbarkeit  des  Volkes 
gegen  Gott  und  den  Ungehorsam;  hier  entspringt  sie  einem  dem  A.T. 
fremden  Dualismus  und  bedeutet  ein  wirkliches  Nichtwissen.  Das  kommt 
bei  dem  Verf.  darin  zur  Geltung,  daß  er  gesteht,  es  sei  schwierig,  im  A.T. 
Stellen  zu  finden,  die  aussagen,  was  die  Gotteserkenntnis  positiv  meine. 

Der  Grund  dafür  dürfte  sehr  einfach  sein.  Indirekt  ist  klar,  daß  nach  dem 
A.T.  die  Gotteserkenntnis  des  Volkes  (vom  Einzelnen  ist  nicht  die  Rede), 
auch  wenn  sie  als  eine  zukünftige  verheißen  wird,  die  dankbare  Anerkennung 
der  Taten  Gottes  am  Volke  und  der  Gehorsam  gegen  seine  Gebote  ist.  Die  j 
Frage  der  Gk>tteserkenntnis  als  die  Frage  des  Einzelnen  ist  im  A.T.  überhaupt 
kein  Problem.  Bei  Joh.  liegt  es  völlig  anders;  und  ein  Symptom  dafür  ist  es, 
daß  wie  der  Verf.  richtig  feststellt,  daß  Erkennen  auch  ein  Sehen  (Schauen)  " 
ist.  Mir  scheint  Joh.  in  diesem  Punkte  nur  vom  hellenistischen  Dualismus  i 

aus  verstanden  werden  zu  können.  Wo  gäbe  es  im  A.T.  ein  yivcooxEiv  nfiv  ’ 

dtXi^Oeiov  (Joh.  viii.  32),  und  zwar  eine  dXi^öeia,  die  Freiheit  (ein  dem  A.T. 
fremder  Begriff!)  gibt!  Daß  der  Verf.  dies  übersieht,  dürfte  auch  der  Grund 
dafür  sein,  daß  er  den  für  die  Gnosis  wie  für  Joh.  fundamental  wichtigen 
Begriff  der  Offenbarung  nicht  analysiert.  Infolgedessen  tritt  auch  die  eigen¬ 
tümliche  Problematik  des  Offenbarungsgedankens  bei  Joh.  nicht  in  seinen 
Blick,  nämlich  die  Tatsache,  daß  der  joh.  Jesus  zwar  sagt,  er  teile  mit,  was  [ 
er  beim  ‘Vater’  gesehen  und  gehört  hat,  daß  er  aber  faktisch  nichts  offenbart, 
als  daß  er  der  Offenbarer  ist. 

Der  folgende  Abschnitt  (II,  4)  handelt  über  den  Begriff  der  Wahrheit.  Der  f 
Verf.  gpbt  einen  Überblick  über  den  Sprachgebrauch  von  dXi'iSeia  in  der 
griechisch-philosophischen  Tradition  (bes.  bei  Platon),  in  der  Hermetik  und  ^ 
bei  Philon.  'AXifjôeia  unterscheidet  sich  vom  alttest.  für  welches 

àAi^ôeia  eine  der  LXX-Übersetzungen  ist,  insofern  als  dtXfiöcia  eine  primär 
‘intellektuelle  Kategorie’  ist,  während  nöK  eiiie  primär  ‘moralische’  ist. 

Weil  aber  dXi^jöeia  wie  nö||  auch  die  Wahrheit  im  Sinne  von  Wirklichkeit 
bedeuten  kann,  überschneidet  sich  der  Sprachgebrauch.  Bei  Joh.  findet  sich 
àAi^ôeia  im  spezifisch  hebr.  Sinn  nur  einmal  (iii,  21);  herrschend  ist  der 
hellenistische  Gebrauch  in  seinen  Differenzierungen,  d.h.  dXfiöcia  bedeutet 
Wahrheit  oder  Wirklichkeit  oder  auch  deren  Erkenntnis.  Das  spezifisch 
Johanneische  ist,  daß  die  àAi^iôeia  durch  Jesus  gekommen  ist,  daß  er  selbst  t 
die  ötXi‘|6ei~  ist.  [ 

Hier  ist  nur  zu  bedauern,  daß  der  Begriff  dAi^Oeia  nicht  in  seiner  Korrespondenz  zu  p 

vpEÜSos  behandelt  und  der  anthropologische  Bezug  dieser  Begriffe  nicht  geklärt  wird.  1 

Der  Abschnitt  über  den  Begriff  des  Glaubens  (11,5)  charakterisiert  den  griech.  i 

und  hebr.  Sprachgebrauch.  Wichtig  ist,  daß  in  den  hermetischen  Schriften  f 
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das  absolute  ttioteOeiv  ‘glauben’  seinen  Bezug  zur  göttlichen  Offenbarung 
hat,  und  daß  dieser  Sprachgebrauch  (neben  anderen)  auch  für  Joh.  charak¬ 
teristisch  ist;  das  Glauben  ist  als  Erfassen  der  Offenbarung  (die  bei  Joh. 
in  der  historischen  Person  Jesu  gegeben  ist)  zugleich  ein  Erkennen  und 
Schauen. 

Instruktiv  ist  in  II,  6  {Union  with  God)  der  Überblick  über  die  Formel 
év  deep  in  der  Hermetik  (flir  das  Griechentum  kann  man  wohl  kaum  von 
einer  Formel  sprechen).  Ich  bezweifle  freilich,  ob  sie  durchweg  im  Sinne  des 
stoischen  Pantheismus  zu  verstehen  ist,  und  möchte  annehmen,  daß  sie  z.T. 
(z.B.  C.  Herrn,  xni)  auf  eine  mythologische  Kosmologie  zurückgeht,  wie  sie 
dem  paulinischen  owpa  XpioroO  zugrunde  liegt.  Mit  Recht  aber  legt  der 
Verf.  Wert  darauf,  daß  eine  kosmologische  Formel  in  der  Hermetik  psycholo¬ 
gischen  Sinn  gewinnt  und  zur  Formel  der  Mystik  wird.  Kurz  bespricht  der 
Verf.  dann  Ivöeos  und  èv  6ec5  bei  Philon  und  èv  öeep  und  èv  Xpior^  bei 
Paulus.  Ich  übergehe,  was  dazu  kritisch  zu  sagen  wäre;  der  Verf.  hat  jeden¬ 
falls  damit  Recht,  daß  der  joh.  Sprachgebrauch,  den  er  dann  ausführlich 
behandelt,  nicht  von  Paulus  abzuleiten  ist.  Für  Joh.  sind  die  Formeln 
charakteristisch,  die  das  Wechselverhältnis  zwischen  Jesus  und  dem  ‘Vater’ 
und  zwischen  Jesus  und  den  Glaubenden  aussagen.  Sie  sind,  wie  der  Verf. 
mit  Recht  betont,  nicht  im  Sinne  der  Mystik  zu  interpretieren,  vielmehr 
wollen  sie  die  Gommunio  als  lebendige  Gemeinschaft  des  Handelns  be¬ 
schreiben,  die  in  der  Liebe  Gottes  ihren  Ursprung  hat. 

II,  7  handelt  über  die  Begriffe  Licht,  Herrlichkeit  (5ôÇa)  und  Gericht.  Der 
Verf.  zeigt,  wie  unter  der  Nachwirkung  der  platonischen  Licht-Symbolik 
‘Licht’  in  der  Hermetik,  bei  Philon  und  dann  bei  Joh.  zur  Bezeichnung  einer 
metaphysischen  (der  göttlichen)  Realität  wird,  wie  das  in  der  Kombination 
von  900$  und  3001^1  und  in  der  Bezeichmmg  çcos  àXT)6ivôv  (im  Gegensatz  zum 
irdischen  Licht)  besonders  deutlich  ist.  Mag  dabei  der  Symbolcharakter 
von  9035  manchmal  mitschwingen,  so  sollte  doch  der  Unterschied  des  bild¬ 
lichen  und  des  realistischen  Sinnes  von  9035  m.E.  stärker  beachtet  worden  sein. 

Im  Rabbinischen  kann  ich  nur  den  bildlichen  Gebrauch  von  ‘Licht’  finden, 
sodaß  die  rabbin.  Bezeichnungen  der  Torah  als  ‘Licht  der  Welt’  nur  scheinbare 
Parallelen  sind.  Aber  warum  sind  die  Parallelen  aus  den  Od.  Sal.  ignoriert? 

Daß  56Ça  im  Hellenismus  über  den  griechischen  Sprachgebrauch  hinaus 
den  Sinn  von  ‘Glanz’,  ‘Glorie’  gewonnen  hat  und  das  Wesen  (gleichsam 
die  Substanz)  der  Gottheit,  zumal  aber  ihre  (Kraft-)  Manifestation  bedeuten 
kann,  ist  bekannt.  Umstritten  ist,  ob  das  nur  Einfluß  der  LXX  ist,  die  das 
hebr.  Tias  mit  6ôÇa  zu  übersetzen  pflegen.  Höchst  zweifelhaft  ist  mir  aber, 
ob  man  den  joh.  Gebrauch  von  6ôÇa  und  boÇaoüiivai  als  ‘Herrlichkeit’ 
und  ‘verherrlicht  werden’  (neben  anderen  Gebrauchsweisen)  direkt  auf  das 
A.T.  zurückführen  darf.  Daß  sich  die  alttest.  Synonymität  und  Kombination 
von  9035  und  6ôÇa  bei  Joh.  finde,  kann  man  m.E.  nicht  sagen.  Bei  Joh. 
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müßte  vielmehr  zwischen  cpcüs  und  66Ça  unterschieden  werden.  In  dem 
Satz  i.  14:  èOsacà^eOa  Tf)v  56Çav  oCrroO  könnte  es  doch  nicht  t6  çcos  statt 
Tf^v  SôÇov  heißen;  möglich  wäre  nach  dem  Vorausgegangenen  doch  höch¬ 
stens:  Tf^v  6ôÇav  ToO  çcoTÔs.  Ebensowenig  könnte  statt  vom  BoÇaCTÔfjvai 
Jesu  von  seinem  (pco-naOfjvai  geredet  werden. 

In  den  Ausführungen  über  q>coç  vermißt  man  wieder  die  notwendig  dazugehörigen 
über  OKÖTOS.  Was  das  in  Jesus  scheinende  bzw.  gekommene  Licht  bedeutet,  kann 
doch  nicht  voll  verstanden  werden,  wenn  nicht  geklärt  wird,  was  Finsternis  (und 
zwar  als  Bestimmtheit  menschlichen  Seins)  bedeutet.  Es  müßte  dabei  erwogen 
werden,  warum  es  zu  5ôÇa  nicht  einen  entsprechenden  Gegenbegriff  geben  kann. 
Dabei  wäre  zu  bedenken,  daß  SoÇaoôfjvon  nur  von  Gott  und  Jesus  und  nicht  von 
den  Glaubenden  ausgesagt  wird.  Das  bedeutet  doch  wohl:  8ôÇa  ist  nicht  wie  9ÔÇ 
(und  (tk6toç)  eine  Möglichkeit  menschlichen  Seins.  Nur  für  dieses  aber,  nicht 
für  das  göttliche,  gibt  es  Entscheidung,  also  nur  für  dieses  kann  es  Antithesen  wie 
çcôç — OKÖTOS  geben. 


Im  übrigen  ist  dieser  Abschnitt  der  einzige,  in  welchem  der  Bezug  des 
Sinnes  der  joh.  Begriffe  auf  die  menschliche  Situation  wenigstens  insofern 
verdeutlicht  wird,  als  der  Verf.  den  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Licht  und 
Gericht  hervorhebt,  indem  er  die  Doppeldeutigkeit  von  Kplois  als  Gericht 
und  als  Scheidung  aufzeigt:  da  das  Kommen  des  Lichtes  die  Scheidung 
hervorruft,  vollzieht  es  zugleich  das  Gericht.  Und  so  kann  der  Verf.  mit 
Recht  sagen,  daß  bei  Joh.  die  ganze  Geschichte  Jesu,  zumal  Passion  und  Tod, 
als  die  Geschichte  des  Gerichtes  gesehen  ist. 

Schwerlich  darf  man  sagen,  daß  die  Idee  solcher  Scheidung,  die  zugleich 
Gericht  ist,  dem  Hellenismus  fremd  sei.  Nur  C.  Herrn  rv  will  der  Verf.  als  ent¬ 
fernte  Parallele  gelten  lassen.  Aber  ist  diese  Idee  implizit  nicht  auch  in  dem 
Kcrygma  C.  Herrn  i,  27f.  enthalten  (vgl.  29:  ol  pèv — ol  64)?  Zur  Entscheidung 
nift  auch  die  Predigt  C.  Herrn  vn,  indirekt  z.B.  auch  x,  8f.,  16.  Vor  allem  aber 
kennt  die  Gnosis  das  Gericht  als  die  Scheidung  zwischen  Licht  und  Finsternis,  und 
wenn  die  mandäischen  Quellen,  die  diesen  Gedanken  reichlich  bezeugen,  aus 
späterer  Zeit  stammen,  so  ist  doch  klar,  daß  er  dem  gnostischen  Dualismus  und 
seiner  Erlösungslehre  entspringt  und  nicht  etwa  als  eine  Fortbildung  des  joh. 
Gedankens  verstanden  werden  kann. 


In  II,  8  wird  sodann  der  Begriff  des  Geistes  besprochen,  indem  zunächst 
ein  Überblick  über  die  Bedeutungen  von  m/eOpa  im  Griechentum  (bes.  in 
der  Stoa),  in  der  Hermetik  und  bei  Philon  gegeben  wird,  natürlich  auch 
über  mT  (LXX:  uvEOpa)  im  A.T.  Bei  Joh.  bezeichnet  -nveupa  (neben 
anderen  Gebrauchsweisen)  die  transzendente  göttliche  Wirklichkeit,  analog 
dem  hellenistischen  voös.  In  der  Antithese  ciàpÇ-nvEÔpa  (statt  etwa  xà 
aloüriTà-Tà  voTiTà)  zeigt  sich  der  Einfluß  der  alttest.  Tradition.  Das  spezifisch 
Johanneische  ist  der  Satz,  daß  der  Logos  (dessen  Wesen  irvcOpa  ist)  aàpÇ 
wurde,  damit  für  die  Menschen  der  Weg  aus  der  oàpÇ  zum  irveOpa  (das 
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yEWT^Sflvai  èK  TOÖ  ttveOmcxtos)  möglich  wurde.  Leider  hat  der  Verf.  auf 
H.  Leisegangs  Buch  über  den  Hl.  Geist  (1919)  nicht  Bezug  genommen. 

Das  Thema  von  II,  9  ist  der  Begriff  Messias.  Der  Titel  ‘  Messias ’=  König 
wird  erläutert  und  die  johanneische  Interpretation  des  Königtums  (Jesu) 
als  der  phiionischen  analog  erwiesen.  Als  Königstitel  möchte  der  Verf.  auch 
die  Bezeichnung  Jesu  als  des  dpvös  toö  6eoö  (Joh.  i.  29,  36)  erklären,  indem 
er  sie,  wie  manche  anderen  auch  (mich  nicht  überzeugend),  aus  der  Termi¬ 
nologie  der  Apokalyptik  herleitet.  Andere  Vorstellungen  mögen  sich,  meint 
der  Verf.,  sekundär  damit  verbunden  haben,  wie  die  vom  Sühnopfer-  und 
Paschalamm  und  vom  Gottesknecht.  Ob  der  Verf.  den  Titel  crcoTfip  toö 
KÖoiJiou  (iv.  42)  aus  der  alttest.  Tradition  oder  aus  dem  Hellenismus  herleiten 
will,  ist  nicht  recht  klar.  Jedenfalls  sollte  betont  sein,  daß  ctcoti^p  toö  KÖapou 
ein  spezifisch  hellenistischer  Terminus  ist,  der  m.W.  keine  jüdischen  Paral¬ 
lelen  hat. 

Reichlich  knapp  sind  Ausführungen  über  den  Titel  Trpcxpi^-rris  (i.  21;  vi.  14; 
vü.  40),  zumal  über  die  Idee  von  der  Inkarnation  'des  Propheten’  in  verschiedenen 
Gestalten  der  Geschichte.  J.  Schoeps,  Theologie  und  Geschichte  des  Judenchristentums 
(1949)  ist  dabei  leider  unberücksichtigt  geblieben. 

Den  Titel  Menschensohn,  dessen  Ursprung  und  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung 
immer  noch  nicht  völlig  geklärt  ist,  will  der  Verf.  nicht  aus  der  jüdischen 
Apokalyptik  herleiten,  sondern  aus  der  hellenistischen  Idee  des  himmlischen 
Anthropos,  der  die  Menschheit  repräsentiert  und  in  sich  umfaßt.  Daß  diese 
Idee  in  der  christlichen  Tradition  verbreitet  gewesen  sei,  meint  der  Verf. 
aus  Matth,  x.  49;  xxv.  40;  Luk.  x.  16  erweisen  zu  können,  w£is  mir  als 
unglaublich  erscheint.  Bei  Joh.  habe  sich  mit  ihr  die  deuterojesajan.  Idee 
vom  Gottesknecht,  der  erhöht  werden  soll,  verbunden.  Das  letztere  bezweifle 
ich,  doch  dürfte  der  Verf.  darin  Recht  haben,  daß  der  bei  Joh.  mit  dem  Titel 
Menschensohn  verbundene  Sinn  aus  dem  Hellenismus  stammt.  Nur  glaube 
ich,  daß  der  Ursprung  nicht  die  platonische  Idee  des  Menschen  ist,  sondern 
die  gnostische  Mythologie.  Auch  leuchtet  mir  nicht  ein,  daß  der  Titel  bei 
Joh.  noch  den  ‘inklusiven’  Sinn  habe. 

In  II,  1 1  [Sohn  Gottes)  wird  nach  einer  Überschau  über  den  differenzierten 
Sinn  der  Bezeichnung  ‘Sohn  Gottes’  in  der  alten  Welt  die  joh.  Anschauung 
angemessen  dargestellt,  insofern  gezeigt  wird,  daß  der  Titel  hier  die  Einheit 
Jesu  mit  Gott  bezeichnet,  in  der  Jesus  in  völliger  Abhängigkeit  von  Gott 
Gottes  Worte  redet  und  Gottes  Taten  tut,  sodaß  sein  Wirken  als  jcooTTolriaiç 
und  Kplcis  das  Wirken  Gottes  ist.  Diese  Einheit  mit  Gott  hebt  ihn,  obwohl 
er  Mensch  ist,  über  die  menschliche  Sphäre  hinaus,  was  in  dem  mytholo¬ 
gischen  Präexistenzgedanken  seinen  Ausdruck  findet,  dessen  eigentlicher 
Sinn  aber  der  ist,  daß  im  ganzen  geschichtlichen  Leben  Jesu  die  Liebe  Gottes 
wirksam  ist.  Daß  diese  Idee  der  Sohnschaft  Jesu  primär  nach  der  alttest. 
Vorstellung  vom  Verhältnis  des  Propheten  zu  Gott  gebildet  sei,  scheint  mir 
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nicht  zuzutreffen.  Sie  dürfte  vielmehr  ihren  Ursprung  in  gnostischen  Erlöser- 
Mythos  haben,  den  der  Verf.  nicht  berücksichtigt. 

Was  den  Logos-BegnffbttxiSt  (II,  12),  so  meint  der  Verf.  eine  Ambiguität 
bei  Joh.  feststellen  zu  müssen,  die  auf  dem  Einfluß  sowohl  der  alttest.  Vor¬ 
stellung  vom  Worte  Gottes  als  einem  gesprochenen  Wort,  wie  der  helleni¬ 
stischen  Idee  des  Logos  als  einer  zwischen  Gott  und  Welt  vermittelnden 
Hypostase  beruht.  Die  Vorstellung  vom  gesprochenen  Wort  sei  jedoch  die 
beherrschende,  was  gewiß  zutrifft.  Als  Wort  wird  vielfach  die  Gesamtheit 
der  Botschaft  Jesu  bezeichnet,  die  zugleich  Gottes  Wort  ist,  das  im  Hören 
(auf  Jesus)  vernommen  wird.  Da  das  Wort  Jesu  die  dAi^ösia  ist,  die  er  selbst 
ist,  so  kann  auch  gesagt  werden,  daß  Jesus  das  Wort  ist.  So  im  Prolog,  dessen 
Logos  zunächst  das  Wort  im  alttest.  Sinne  ist,  womit  sich  aber  die  Vor¬ 
stellung  vom  Logos  als  Hypostase  (wie  in  der  jüdischen  ‘Weisheit’  und  bei 
Philon)  verbindet.  Damit,  daß  der  Logosgedanke  des  Prologs  im  Einklang 
steht  mit  der  Auffassung  der  Person  Jesu  im  ganzen  Evg.,  hat  der  Verf.  m.E. 
Recht.  Ich  bedaure  aber,  daß  er,  den  alttest.  Einfluß  überschätzend,  die 
Mythologie  ignoriert  hat,  aus  der  der  Logosbegriff  des  Prologs  stammen 
dürfte,  und  die  auch  schon  die  jüdische  Vorstellung  von  der  ‘Weisheit’ 
beeinflußt  hat. 

Die  Einleitung  des  dritten  Teiles  {'Argument  and  Structure')  überblickt  die 
Gliederung  des  Evg.  das  in  zwei  Hauptteile  zerfallt:  (i)  c.  ii-xii  das  ‘Buch 
der  Zeichen’,  (2)  c.  xiii-xx  (xxi)  das  ‘Buch  der  Passion’.  Jenes  zerlegt  der 
Verf.  in  sieben  Episoden,  in  welchen  sich  Gespräche  an  Taten  Jesu  an¬ 
schließen;  dieses  ist  als  Ganzes  so  konstruiert  wie  jene  Episoden  im  Einzelnen, 
doch  so,  daß  jetzt  die  Gespräche  vorangehen  (c.  xiii-xvii),  während  die 
zusammenhängende  Erzählung  folgt  (c.  xviii-xx).  Wie  schon  gesagt,  lehnt 
der  Verf.  die  These,  daß  die  ursprüngliche  Ordnung  gestört  sei,  nicht 
schlechterdings  ab,  will  sich  aber  auf  einen  Versuch  der  Neuordnung  nicht 
einlassen,  sondern  will  den  Text  in  der  überlieferten  Ordnung  als  einen 
geschlossenen  Zusammenhang  verstehen  und  demgemäß  interpretieren.  Ich 
kann  das  nicht  für  richtig  halten.  In  der  Feststellung  der  Aporien  ist  doch 
im  Laufe  der  Forschung  eine  gewisse  Übereinstimmung  erzielt  worden,  ja 
auch  in  einzelnen  Fällen  des  Versuchs  einer  Neuordnung  (z.B.  in  der  Ver¬ 
setzung  von  c.  vi  vor  c.  v).  Wer  jeden  solchen  Versuch  ablehnt,  sollte  m.E. 
bei  der  Konstatierung  der  Aporien  stehen  bleiben. 

Sodaim  werden  Prolog  (i.  1-18)  und  ‘Zeugnis’  (i.  19-51)  als  Prooemium 
zusammengefaßt  (III,  a),  da  i.  14  wie  i.  51  das  Thema  der  folgenden 
Erzählung  angeben.  Die  verschiedenen  Zeugnisse  werden  i.  51  durch  ein 
Wort  Jesu  abgeschlossen,  das  das  Folgende  als  Erfüllung  der  Weissagung 
verstehen  lehre.  Ebenso  soll  der  Prolog  (sofern  der  Logos  das  Wort  Gottes 
im  Sinne  des  A.T.  ist)  lehren,  daß  die  ganze  Prophetie  in  der  evangelischen 
Geschichte  erfüllt  bt.  Ich  gestehe,  daß  ich  diese  Gedanken  im  Texte  nicht 
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finden  kann.  Daß  der  Prolog  (sofern  der  Logos  auch  die  ‘Weisheit’  ist)  auf 
der  philosophischen  Konzeption  von  den  zwei  Seinsordnungen  beruhe,  von 
denen  die  eine,  die  transzendente  und  ewige,  die  der  Realität  sei,  während 
die  andere,  die  irdische,  nur  soviel  Realität  besitze,  als  sie  die  ewige  ausdrückt, 
scheint  mir  mehr  platonisch  als  im  Sinn  des  Evg.  gedacht  zu  sein.  Ich  kann 
deshalb  auch  der  Formulierung  nicht  zustimmen,  daß  in  der  Geschichte 
Jesu  die  irdische  Seinsordnung  die  Realität  des  ewigen  Archtypos  völlig  in 
sich  aufgenommen  habe. 

Die  Interpretation  der  einzelnen  Episoden  des  Buches  der  Reichen,  die  nun  in 
III,  B  in  großen  Zügen  gegeben  wird,  beruht  auf  der  in  II  gegebenen  Interpretation 
der  leitenden  Ideen.  Durchweg  ist  der  Verf.  daran  interessiert,  wie  der  Evglist  die 
alttest.-jüdische  und  die  hellenistische  Tradition  aufgenommen,  und  umgeprägt 
hat.  Durchweg  will  er  zeigen,  wie  das  hellenistische  Verständnis  des  Verhältnisses 
der  niederen  Welt  zur  göttlichen  dadurch  neu  geformt  wurde,  daß  nach  Joh. 
die  jenseitige  Realität  in  der  diesseitigen  erschien  (in  der  Person  Jesu),  und  daß 
dieses  Erscheinen,  dessen  Ursprung  die  Liebe  Gottes  ist,  als  Scheidung  wie  als 
Gericht  wirkt.  Dabei  ist  der  Verf.  bestrebt,  den  Gang  der  Darstellung  als  einen 
gegliederten  Fortschritt  aufzuweisen,  in  dem  jeweils  auftretende  Motive  oder 
Fragen  das  Folgende  vorbereiten  und  Späteres  an  Früheres  anknüpft  und  darauf 
zurückverweist.  In  diesem  Bestreben  scheint  er  mir  zu  weit  zu  gehen,  da  ich  mich 
nicht  von  einer  wirklichen  Ordnung  des  vorliegenden  Textes  überzeugen  kann. 
Die  Darstellung  hat  gleichwohl  Grund  und  Recht,  insofern  sie  zeigt,  daß  in  stän¬ 
digen  Wiederholungen  und  Variationen  die  gleichen  Motive  das  ganze  Evg. 
durchziehen,  daß  sie  also  seine  gedankliche  Einheit  klar  herausstellt  (dabei  sehe 
ich  von  gewissen  Sätzen  ab,  die  m.E.  als  sekundäre  Redaktionsarbeit  auszuscheiden 
sind).  Auch  will  ich  nicht  leugen,  daß  sich  trotz  der  m.E.  gestörten  Ordnung  ein 
gewißer  Fortschritt  im  Aufbau  des  Evg.  erkennen  läßt.  Umgekehrt  gibt  der  Verf. 
indirekt  zu,  daß  an  dem  Aufweis  des  Fortschritts  nicht  entscheidend  gelegen  sein 
kann,  wenn  er  z.B.  ganz  zutreffend  sagt,  daß  im  Grunde  jede  Episode  schon  alle 
theologischen  Motive  des  Evg.  enthält. 

Der  Interpretation  des  Verf.  im  Einzelnen  nachzugehen,  würde  zu  weit  fuhren. 
Ich  beschränke  mich  darauf  zu  den  einzelnen  Episoden  einiges,  was  mir  als 
charakteristisch  erscheint,  zu  sagen. 

In  der  Interpretation  des  Weinwunders  (ii.  i-ii)  ist  zwar  das  Verständnis  des 
Wunders  aus  der  jüdischen  Vorstellung  vom  messianischen  Mahl  mit  Recht 
abgewiesen  und  statt  dessen  auf  die  phiionische  Symbolik  vom  Logos  als  olvoxöos 
hingewiesen,  aber  die  Dionysos-Legende  ist  nicht  zur  Erklärung  herangezogen. 
Die  Geschichte  von  der  Tempelreinigung  (ii.  13-22)  würde  m.E.  Anlaß  geben, 
die  Quelle  des  Evglisten  und  seine  Redaktion  zu  unterscheiden.  Der  Verf.  verzichtet 
darauf.  Die  m.E.  gestörte  Ordnung  der  einzelnen  Stücke  in  c.  iii  möchte  der 
Verf.  festhalten.  Er  lehnt  es  ab,  iii.  3 1-6  an  iii.  2 1  anzuschließen,  und  will  iii.  22-30 
als  Vorbereitung  auf  iii.  31-6  verstehen,  da  in  iii.  22-30  (die  Gegenüberstellung 
Jesu  und  des  Täufers)  das  âÇ  ô6<rroç  Kal  irvsOporros  von  iii.  5  illustriert  werde,  das 
dann  ab  Motiv  in  iii.  31-6  zugrunde  liege.  Aber  der  Gegensatz  zwischen  dem 
Wasser-  und  dem  Gebt-Täufer  spielt  doch  weder  in  iii.  22-30  noch  in  iii.  31-6 
ane  Rolle!  Daß  die  Wasser-Symbolik  in  c.  iv  auf  die  jüdische  Bezeichnung  dér 
Torah  ab  reinigendes,  durststillendes,  lebenspendendes  Wasser  zurückgehe, 
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leuchtet  mir  nicht  ein;  zum  mindesten  hätte  der  Verf.  doch  auf  die  weitverbreitete 
Vorstellung  vom  Lebenswasser  eingehen  und  auch  die  Od.  Sal.  (bes.  xi.  6-8) 
heranziehen  sollen.  Zu  c.  vi  bemerke  ich  nur,  daß  der  Verf.  weder  an  der  Reihen¬ 
folge  der  Verse  in  der  Rede  vom  Lebensbrot  Anstoß  nimmt,  noch  daß  er  das 
Problem  des  Verhältnisses  der  deutlich  von  der  Eucharistie  redenden  Verse 
vi.  5ib-58  zur  vorausgehenden  Rede  empfindet.  Er  hält  diese  Verse  fur  einen 
ursprünglichen  Bestandteil  des  Evg.  Übrigens  kann  man  doch  wirklich  nicht  sagen, 
daß  der  Titel  à  ôtyioç  toö  06oO  (vi.  69)  bei  den  Synoptikern  geläufig  sei  ;  er  findet 
sich  bei  ihnen  nur  Mark  i.  24,  Luk.  iv.  34.  Der  Versuch,  in  c.  vii-viii  eine 
zusammenhängende  Einheit  zu  finden,  ist  mit  Scharfsinn  durchgeführt.  Aber 
tragen  die  Beobachtungen  weiter  als  bis  zu  der  Feststellung,  daß  in  diesen  un¬ 
zusammenhängenden  Stücken  die  gleichen  inhaldichen  Motive  wiederkehren? 
Die  Frage  nach  der  rechten  Ordnung  der  Stücke  in  c.  x  macht  dem  Verf.  wohl 
zu  schaffen;  daß  er  sie  glücklich  löste,  könnte  ich  nicht  sagen,  so  wenig  mir  der 
Nachweis  des  Zusammenhangs  von  c.  x  mit  c.  ix  geglückt  zu  sein  scheint.  Das 
Thema  des  Gerichtes,  das  am  Schluß  von  c.  ix  auftritt,  spielt  in  c.  x  keine  Rolle 
und  wird  nur  künstlich  hineingetragen  in  die  Unterscheidung  des  guten  Hirten 
von  den  Räubern  und  dem  Mietling  und  in  das  oxfctüct,  von  dem  x.  19  redet.  Wenn 
der  Verf.  in  den  Räubern  und  im  Mietling  die  Pharisäer  abgebildet  sieht,  so 
allegorisiert  er  (wie  freilich  oft  geschieht)  die  Hirtenrede  in  unzulässiger  Weise. 
Das  Bild  vom  Hirten  und  der  Herde  meint  der  Verf.  auf  das  A.T.  speziell  auf 
Ez.  xxxiv  zurückfuhren  zu  sollen.  Aber  der  Hirt  ist  bei  Joh.  doch  nicht  wie  bei  Ez. 
als  messianischer  Herrscher  gedacht,  und  andrerseits  fehlt  bei  Ez.  das  entscheidende 
Motiv  von  Joh.  x,  das  durch  das  wechselseitige  yivcooKeiv  bezeichnete  Verhältnis 
zwischen  Hirt  und  Herde.  Die  Bildrede  dürfte  vielmehr  auf  gnostische  Tradition 
zurückgehen  (vgl.  das  genannte  Buch  von  Ed.  Schweizer).  In  c.  xi  müßte  m.E. 
zwischen  der  vom  Evglisten  benutzten  Quelle  und  seiner  Redaktion  unterschieden 
werden,  was  der  Verf.  ausdrücklich  ablehnt.  Der  Versuch,  die  inhaltliche  Prob¬ 
lematik  des  Kap.  durch  die  Theorie  von  zwei  Stufen  der  3cooTTol'no’is  zu  lösen, 
scheint  mir  verfehlt  zu  sein.  xi.  47-53  (der  Todesbeschluß  des  Synedriums)  scheint 
mir  ein  charakteristisches  Stück  johanneischer  Bildung  zu  sein  und  nicht,  wie  der 
Verf.  meint,  auf  Tradition  zurückzugehen.  Ist  das  Thema  von  xii.  1-36  (‘Leben 
durch  den  Tod.  Der  Sinn  des  Kreuzes’)  sachgemäß  entwickelt  und  zumal  auch 
der  Doppelsinn  von  üvfÄOÖfjvai  gut  herausgestellt,  so  ist  doch  der  Ursprung  des 
Gedankens  von  xii.  32  im  gnostischen  Erlöser-Mythos  nicht  gesehen. 

Ausgezeichnet  ist  in  III,  c  {Das  Buch  der  Passion)  in  i,  i  die  Charakteristik, 
der  Abschiedsreden.  Diese  zerfallen  in  zwei  Gruppen:  (i)  Themen  der 
synoptischen  Jüngergespräche  in  joh.  Fortbildung,  nämlich  die  Themen 
der  Voraussagung  des  Todes  Jesu,  seiner  Auferstehung  und  Wiederkunft. 
Hier  gibt  Joh.  eine  Uminterpretation  der  populären  Eschatologie:  die  wahre 
Parusie  Jesu  ist  in  dem  Wechselverhältnis  (‘interchange’)  der  göttlichen 
deydnrn  zu  sehen,  das  durch  den  Tod  und  die  Auferstehung  Jesu  möglich 
geworden  ist.  (2)  Themen  des  ‘Buches  der  Zeichen’,  die  jetzt  in  der  Weise 
variiert  werden,  daß  die  Realisierung  des  Offenbarungsgeschehens  als  in  der 
Jünger-Gemeinde  erfüllt  gelehrt  wird,  und  zwar  auf  dem  Grunde  der  dydirri 
die  jetzt  das  entscheidende  Stichwort  wird.  So  ist  Absicht  und  Inhalt  der 
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Abschiedsreden  ein  Doppeltes:  (i)  Jesu  Tod  als  das  eschatologische  Ereignis 
darzustellen,  (2)  das  dadurch  der  Gemeinde  vermittelte  neue  Leben  aufzu¬ 
zeigen.  Der  Verf.  hält  sich  dabei  von  apologetischer  Verteidigung  der 
Historizität  der  Abschiedsreden  frei  und  sieht  klar,  daß  in  ihnen  der  Aufer¬ 
standene  redet. 

Die  überlieferte  Reihenfolge  der  Reden  meint  der  Verf.  fcsthalten  zu  sollen  und 
verteidigt  ausführlich  die  Angemessenheit  der  Schlußworte  xiv.  3 1  an  der  jetzigen 
in.E.  unmöglichen  Stelle.  Zum  Einzelnen  bemerke  ich  Folgendes.  Die  doppelte 
Interpretation  der  FuOwaschung  in  xiii.  4-1 1  und  in  xiii.  12-20  ist  vom  Verf. 
offenbar  nicht  als  Problem  empfunden  worden  (v.  10  hätte  eine  ausführlichere 
Erörterung  verdient!).  Das  Motiv  der  Rede  vom  Weinstock  (c.  xv)  führt  der 
Verf.  auf  das  A.T.  zurück  und  bringt  es  in  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Eucharistie. 
Aber  der  Weinstock  konrunt  c.  xv  doch  gar  nicht  in  Frage  hinsichtlich  des  aus  seiner 
Frucht  gewonnenen  Trankes!  Er  ist  vielmehr  der  Lebensbaum,  der  bald  als 
Olbaum,  bald  als  Pinie,  bald,  wie  hier  und  bei  den  Mandäern,  als  Weinstock 
vorgestellt  wird.  Den  ironràKAriTOÇ  will  der  Verf.  als  Advokaten  verstehen.  Da  das 
xiv.  i6f.,  26  unmöglich  ist,  nimmt  er  seine  Zuflucht  zu  der  sehr  fragwürdigen 
Hypothese,  daß  iropötKÄTiTos  schon  vor  Joh.  eine  Bezeichnung  des  Hl.  Geistes 
gewesen  sei,  während  doch  die  Identifizierung  des  Parakleten  mit  dem  Hl.  Geist 
bei  Joh.  eine  sekundäre  Interpretation  des  Evglisten  sein  dürfte.  Ab  Analogien 
zum  Abschiedsgebet  (c.  xvii)  nennt  der  Verf.  wie  auch  sonst  schon  geschehen,  die 
Schlußgebete  bzw.  Hymnen  in  C.  Herrn,  i  und  xm  (es  könnten  noch  mehr  Beispiele 
genannt  werden).  Der  Unterschied,  der  dabei  hervorgehoben  wird,  besteht  in 
Folgendem:  (i)  Nicht  das  Individuum,  sondern  die  Gemeinde  empfangt  bei  Joh. 
die  Weihe,  (2)  die  Gotteserkenntnb  und  Einigung  mit  Gott  vollzieht  sich  in  der 
dyiinni,  (3)  die  Gotteserkenntnb  bt  durch  ein  historisches  Geschehen  vermittelt. 

In  der  Passionsgeschichte  (III,  c,  n),  in  der  Joh.  im  wesentlichen  der  Tradition 
folgt,  zeigt  der  Vergleich  mit  den  Synoptikern,  daß  der  Evglist  manches 
übergeht,  was  jene  erzählen,  und  daß  er  andrerseits  manches  bei  ihnen 
Fehlende  berichtet.  Theologische  Motive  sind  dabei  nur  vereinzelt  wirksam. 
Der  Verf.  zählt  die  folgenden  auf:  (i)  Die  Passion  bt  die  freiwillige  Selbst¬ 
hingabe  Jesu  als  Erfüllung  des  früher  von  ihm  Gesagten  (xviii.  8f.);  (2)  der 
Tod  Jesu  ist  als  Decensus  und  Ascensus  zu  verstehen  (xviii.  32)  ;  (3)  Jesus 
wird  ab  der  König  und  als  der  Anthropos  dargestellt  (xviii.  33 ff.;  xix.  5); 
(4)  die  Passion  ist  die  Vollendung  des  Werkes  d.h.  des  Selbstopfers  Jesu 
(xb.  30);  (5)  die  Kreuzigung  ist  das  letzte  Zeichen  (oripelov),  in  dem  alle 
Zeichen  gipfeln  (xix.  34 f.).  Die  Kreuzigung  und  die  Auferstehung  Jesu 
gehören  zusammen  als  ein  in  sich  volbtändiges  Geschehen  ;  die  Kreuzigung 
ist  schon  die  Erhöhung;  diese  aber  bt  insofern  auch  ein  Vorgang  in  der 
Geschichte,  als  sie  die  Verwirklichung  der  Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  Erhöhten 
durch  den  Empfang  des  Geistes  ist  (xx.  17).  Diese  Interpretation  der 
Passionsgeschichte  scheint  mir  ein  Höhepunkt  des  Werkes  zu  sein. 

Ein  Anhang  enthält  ‘Some  Considerations  upon  the  Historical  Aspect  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel’.  Sie  sagen  mit  Recht,  daß  das  4.  Evg.  nicht  ein  historischer 
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Bericht  ist,  aber  gleichwohl  nicht  eine  Konstruktion  zum  Zweck  der  Illustra¬ 
tion  von  Ideen,  sondern  eine  theologische  Interpretation  wirklicher  Geschichte. 
Der  Evglist  hat  sich  dabei  Freiheit  in  der  Bildung  von  Reden  und  in  der 
Gestaltung  der  Erzählung  genommen,  —  grundsätzlich  nicht  anders  als  die 
Synoptiker,  insofern  sich  auch  bei  diesen  Geschichte  und  Interpretation 
verbinden.  Der  Verf.  meint  sogar,  daß  die  joh.  Interpretation  der  Escha¬ 
tologie  als  ‘  realised  eschatology  ’  dem  Gedanken  Jesu  näher  komme  als  die  rein 
futurische  Eschatologie  der  Synoptiker.  Das  scheint  mir  unmöglich  zu  sein. 

Daß  der  Evglist  von  den  Synoptikern  abhängig  sei,  hält  der  Verf.,  m.E. 
mit  Recht,  für  unwahrscheinlich;  er  sei  von  anderer  Tradition  abhängig. 
Daß  das  aber  nur  mündliche  Tradition  gewesen  sei,  kann  ich  nicht  glauben. 
Schriftliche  Quellen  scheinen  mir  von  Evglisten  benutzt  worden  zu  sein,  und 
ich  bedauere,  daß  der  Verf.  die  Frage  nach  den  Quellen  so  leicht  genommen 
hat.  Da  sich  die  vielfach  über  die  Synoptiker  hinausgehenden  topographi¬ 
schen  Angaben  nicht  auf  spezifisch  joh.  Interessen  zurückführen  lassen, 
meint  der  Verf.,  daß  sie  auf  die  Tradition  bestimmter  historischer  Ereignisse 
im  Leben  Jesu  (und  des  Täufers)  zurückgehen,  und  zwar  auf  südpalästinische 
Tradition.  Die  Untersuchung  K.  Kundsins,  Topologische  Überlieferungsstoffe 
im  Joh.-Evg.  (1925)  scheint  ihm  entgangen  zu  sein. 

Mit  den  im  Anhang  erörterten  Fragen  hängt  nun  aber  eine  Frage  zusammen, 
die  der  Verf.  nicht  stellt,  weil  er  nicht  mit  einer  kirchlichen  Redaktion  des  Evg. 
rechnet.  Nämlich  eine  Frage,  die  sich  auf  das  unter  I,  i  behandelte  Thema  bezieht: 
die  Stellung  des  Joh.-Evg.  in  der  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums',  eine  Frage,  die  ich  fiir 
komplizierter  halte,  als  der  Verf.  sic  sieht.  Sic  müßte  m.E.  in  den  Zusammenhang 
des  von  W.  Bauer  behandelten  Themas  Rechtgläubigkeit  und  Ketzerei  im  ältesten 
Christentum  (1934)  gerückt  werden.  Denn  vor  allem  die  Uminterpretation  der 
Elschatologie  durch  den  Evglisten  weckt  ja  die  Frage,  ob  oder  wieweit  sein  Evg. 
von  den  ‘  rechtgläubigen  ’  Kreisen  anerkannt  oder  ab  ‘  ketzerisch  ’  verworfen  wurde, 
wegen  seines  gnostisierenden  Charakters.  Ich  bin  der  Meinung,  daß  cs  in  der  Tat 
den  ‘Rech^läubigen’  sehr  suspekt  war,  daß  cs  aber  in  bestimmten  Gemeinden 
schon  so  beliebt  war,  daß  man  es  nicht  verwerfen  konnte,  und  daß  es  deshalb 
in  der  Weise  redigiert  wurde,  daß  durch  einzelne  Zusätze  (z.B.  v.  aSf.)  die 
altchristliche  Eschatologie  wieder  eingefuhrt  wurde  und  auch  der  kirchlichen 
Sakramentsanschauung  wieder  ein  Platz  verschafft  wurde  (vi.  5115-58).  Dieser 
Redakdon  verdankt  das  Evg.  seine  kirchliche  Rezeption.  Wie  das  Problem  liegt, 
hat  E.  Käsemann  in  einem  Aufsatz  ‘Ketzer  und  Zeuge’  Theol.  u.  Kirche, 

1951,  S.  292-31 1)  gezeigt,  indem  er  den  3.  Joh.  Brief  als  Zeugnis  des  Streites 
zwischen  Rechtgläubigkeit  und  Ketzerei  verstehen  lehrte.  Ob  damit  die  spätere 
Polemik  des  römischen  Presbyters  Gaius  gegen  das  ‘ketzerische’  Joh.-Evg.  zu¬ 
sammenhängt,  will  ich  dahingestellt  lassen. 

Zusammenfassend  möchte  ich  Folgendes  sagen:  Das  Werk  C.  H.  Dodds 
repräsentiert  in  meisterhafter  Weise  ein  Verständnis  des  Joh.-Evg.,  das  das 
Ergebnis  einer  Ej50che  der  Forschung  ist,  an  der  der  Verf.  selbst  hervorragend 
beteiligt  war.  Es  wäre  jedoch  falsch,  zu  sagen,  daß  das  Werk  nur  eine 
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Zusammenfassung  des  bisher  Erarbeiteten  böte.  Denn  dieses  ist  vom  Verf. 
in  den  Dienst  einer  selbständigen  Interpretation  gestellt  worden,  die  das 
Evg.  von  seinem  theologischen  Zentrum  aus  versteht  und  von  da  aus  alles 
Einzelne  durchleuchtet.  Für  die  Zukunft  sind  der  Forschung  noch  weitere 
Fragen  gestellt.  Es  sind  zunächst  die  literarkritischen  Fragen  nach  den 
Quellen  (oder  Traditions-Schichten),  nach  der  ursprünglichen  Ordnung  des 
Textes  und  nach  der  Redaktion,  der  wir  das  vorliegende  Evg.  verdanken. 
Aber  auch  die  Fragen  nach  der  geschichtlichen,  speziell  der  religions¬ 
geschichtlichen  Stellung  des  Evg.  verlangen  weitere  Durcharbeitung,  vor 
allem  die  Frage  nach  dem  Verhältnis  des  Joh.-Evg.  zur  Gnosis.  Als  blei¬ 
benden  Gewinn  der  Arbeit  des  Verf.  aber  wird  man  Folgendes  bezeichnen 
dürfen:  den  klaren  Verzicht  auf  alle  Apologetik  und  das  Verständnis  des 
Evg.  als  einer  selbständigen  Interpretation  der  Geschichte  und  Verkündigung 
Jesu  und  damit  der  urchristlichen  Tradition,  —  einer  Interpretation,  für 
die  das  historische  Geschehen  zum  ‘Zeichen’  wird,  aber  nicht  für  ein 
mystisches  Gott-Erleben,  sondern  für  ein  (an  die  Geschichte  gebundenes) 
Handeln  Gottes,  das  in  der  göttlichen  drydirri  gegründet  ist  und  sich  als  das 
Walten  dieser  dcyditri  im  Wort  und  Werk  Jesu  und  endgültig  in  seiner  Passion, 
die  zugleich  seine  Erhöhung  ist,  vollzieht  als  jcoorroirioris  und  Kpiois.  Jesu 
Person  und  Wirken  ist  damit  als  eschatologisches  Geschehen  verstanden,  und 
die  alte  traditionelle  Eschatologie  wird  in  diesem  Sinne  neu  interpretiert. 
Eine  erfreuliche  Bestätigung  dieser  Auffassung  ist  es,  daß  der  Verf.  darin  mit 
der  Darstellung  von  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns  in  dessen  Interpretation  des  Joh.- 
Evg.  [The  Fourth  Gospel^  1947)  zusammentrifft. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GOOD  WORKS 
IN  I  PETER 

Is  it  unfair  to  say  that  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  N.T.  is  a  step-child  of 
scholarship?  Over  against  ten  books  on  N.T.  theology  one  can  hardly  find 
one  work  on  N.T.  ethics.  This  holds  good  both  for  general  surveys  and 
for  monographs.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  moral  implications  and 
consequences  of  the  new  faith  are  not  absolutely  neglected,  but  on  the 
whole  the  doctrinal  aspect  has  been  stressed  far  more  than  the  ethical.  It  is 
not  my  task  at  the  present  moment  to  explain  this  fact,  but  it  did  not  seem 
out  of  place  to  call  special  attention  to  this  ‘under-developed  country’. 
Work  in  this  part  of  the  field  is  not  at  all  superfluous.  Therefore  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  particular  point  in  a  paper  for  this  general  meeting  will  be  fully 
justified.^ 

That  the  choice  fell  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  may  be  explained  by  the 
following  reasons: 

(  I  )  This  Epistie  largely  embodies  traditional  material  of  Christian  teaching. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  relations  to  many  other  books  of  the  N.T.,  some¬ 
times  in  remarkable  parallels,  sometimes  in  very  slight  traces;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  its  thoughts  are  reflected  in  the  earliest  post-canonical  writing, 
I  Clement,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  it  is  quoted  by  Polycarp.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  this  relationship  and  what  is  the  place 
of  this  letter  in  the  whole  development  of  early  Christianity.  It  has  often 
been  thought  that  the  writer  was  a  disciple  of  Paul  who  repeated  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  Apostle  while  toning  down  the  highest  theological 
conceptions  of  hb  master.  This  post-Pauline  origin  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  maintained  any  longer.  Various  authors  such  as  G.  Kittel,  Behm,  Michaelis, 
de  Zwaan,  V.  Taylor  and  Selwyn  have  in  recent  years  defended  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Peter.  Neither  dependence  on  Paul  nor  the  identification  of  the 
troubles  mentioned  in  ch.  iv  with  the  persecution  under  Domitian  or  even 
Trajan  (to  which  I  shall  return  presen dy)  are  sufficiendy  weighty  to  settle 
the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  comparison  in  i.  18-19 
full  force  if  the  letter  was  written  before  the  fall  of  the  Temple  in  a.d.  70, 

*  Paper  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  S.N.T.S.  in  Cambridge,  g  September  1953.  It  i* 
printed  here  in  iti  original  form.  In  the  meantime  two  other  publications  touching  upon  the 
same  subject  came  to  my  notice:  W.  Brandt,  ‘Wandel  als  2^ugnis  nach  dem  i.  Petrusbrief’, 
in  Verbum  Dei  manet  in  aetemum,  eine  Festschrift  fur  Prof.  D.  Otto  Schmitz  (Witten-Ruhr,  1953)1 
pp.  10-25,  E.  Lohse,  ‘Paränese  und  Kerygma  im  i.  Petrusbrief’,  in  Z'^itschrift  fd.  neutest. 
Wissenschaft,  XLV  (1954),  pp.  68-90.  After  some  consideration  it  seemed  advisable  to  leave  my  text 
unaltered. 
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as  I  pointed  out  in  a  Dutch  publication  of  1942.^  There  are  no  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  in  Peter  the  mind  which  directed  the 
hand  of  Silvanus  (v.  12).  The  latter  name  gives  a  link  with  Paul.  In  this 
case  the  letter  ranks  beside  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  their  agreement  is  not 
one  of  dependence  but  of  parallelism.  This  insight  has  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  investigation  and  description  of  N.T.  theology  and  ethics. 
There  is  much  common  ground  between  the  ‘apostle  of  the  circumcision’ 
and  the  ‘apostle  of  the  Gentiles’  and  a  comparison  of  their  writings  brings  to 
light  what  was  the  faith  of  the  Church,  say  between  a.d.  50-60.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  of  the  many  services  rendered  by  Dr  Selwyn  in  his 
excellent  commentary  that  he  gave  such  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem.  If 
this  is  true,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  explore  the  contents  of  this 
writing  with  great  care,  to  see  what  it  is  saying  before  anything  else.  For  even 
where  we  see  a  writer  using  traditional  schemes,  he  always  gives  them  a  special 
turn;*  and  this  rule  holds  good  in  this  case  as  well,  as  is  shown  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  his  ‘Haustafel’  with  those  in  other  early  Christian  writings. 

(2)  This  Epistle  is  specially  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the  Christians 
in  the  world  of  their  days.  In  various  places — one  may  say,  in  dealing  with 
every  topic — he  mentions  the  fact  that  Christians  are  called  to  do  ‘good 
works’.  It  is  not  over-emphasizing  a  particular  idea,  but  following  the  clue 
which  leads  to  the  heart  of  the  writer’s  intention,  if  one  tries  to  understand 
what  he  meant  by  KotXà  êpya  and  àyccôoiroita.  In  this  general  term  to  which 
he  resorts  time  and  again  he  expressed  something  of  Christianity  which  was 
very  dear  to  him.  ‘  ’AyccôoTroiEîv  is,  indeed’,  said  Dr  Selwyn,  ‘one  of  the 
keywords  of  the  Epistle,  occurring  more  frequently  in  one  form  or  another, 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  put  together.’* 

What  did  the  writer  mean  by  this  idea  of ‘good  works’?  It  is  important 
to  put  this  question,  because  the  answer  may  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  ethical 
attitude  of  the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  stepping  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  Palestine  into  the  wider  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Roman 
Empire  in  general.  It  may,  however,  seem  somewhat  absurd  to  ask  it,  since 
it  is  apparently  so  clear  to  everybody  that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  it.  In  many  expositions  of  the  Epistle  this  keyword  is  passed  over  without 
further  comment.  It  is  striking,  even  somewhat  baffling,  to  see  that  Hastings’ 
Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church  did  not  devote  an  article  to  this  subject, 
probably  on  the  assumption  that  the  readers  would  be  good  enough  to  know 
it  themselves.  The  short  discussion  of  the  word  by  Grundmann*  does  not 

*  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  ‘De  verlossing  i  Petrus  i.  18-19  en  het  probleem  van  de  eersten  Petrusbrief’, 
in  Mtdedelingen  der  Nederlandsche  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen,  afd.  Letterkunde,  Nieuwe  Reeks,  deel  5, 
no.  I  (Amsterdam,  1942). 

*  As  may,  for  example,  be  seen  from  the  ways  in  which  the  later  apologists  handle  such  traditional 
•diemes;  the  borrowing  is  not  the  only  important  fact,  but  also  the  application. 

*  E.  G.  Selwyn,  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (London,  1946),  p.  89. 

*  W.  Grundmann,  in  G.  IGttel,  TTieologisches  tVorterbuch  cum  Neuen  Testament  (Stuttgart,  1938), 
M-  ni,  pp.  547fr.,  cf.  also  Bd.  i,  p.  17. 
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give  a  full  analysis  and  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless  there  are  sound 
reasons  which  prevent  us  from  leaving  the  matter  in  this  stage  of  taking  it 
for  granted.  If  one  only  remembers  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  Reformation 
;  the  character  of  the  ‘bona  opera’  and  their  place  in  the  process  of  salvation 

has  been  hotly  debated  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians, 
that  the  meritorious  value  of  ‘  good  works  ’  was  maintained  or  denied  and  their 
place  in  Christian  life  was  differently  estimated,  with  all  its  consequences  for 
behaviour  and  society,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  very  wide  divergences  as 
to  the  nature  of  our  subject  are  possible  and  that  they  have  far-reaching 
theological  and  ethical  implications.  I  am  not  inclined  to  lay  the  N.T. 
evidence  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  later  constructions,  but  the  least  one 
can  say  is  that  there  is  something  going  on  which  might  be  highly  important 
indeed. 

What  Dr  Selwyn,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  notion, 
had  to  say  on  it,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  older  con¬ 
troversies.  He  pointed  out  that  àyoôOTroita  conveyed  the  idea  ‘of  active 
kindness  and  discharge  of  social  duty’  and  that  ‘it  is  assumed  that  hearers 
and  readers  know  what  goodness  is,  or  at  least  can  recognize  it  when  they 
see  it.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  it  has  no  meaning  or  value  apart  from 
revelation,  though  revelation  extends  its  scope’ later  on  in  commenting 
upon  ii.  20  he  says  :  ‘  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  Christian  way  of 
life  demands  a  spirit  of  beneficence  even  in  the  discharge  of  “the  trivial 
round,  the  common  task’’.’*  The  Swedish  scholar  Bo  Reicke  in  his  book  The 
Disobedient  Spirits  and  Chistian  Baptism  moved  along  the  same  line  though  with  a 
slightly  different  accent,  defining  it  as  ‘  blameless  behaviour  from  the  point 
of  view  of  society’  and  stressing  its  social  and  political  connotation.*  Is  it 
claiming  too  much,  if  one  says  that  this  answer  leaves  something  to  be  desired? 
I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  right  setting  of  this  idea  remains  obscure.  The  letter 
was  not  written  in  a  vacuum,  but  by  a  Christian  author  in  the  ancient  world 
addressed  to  a  particular  group  of  readers.  What  then  was  the  source  of  this 
particular  notion?  Was  it  an  original  invention  of  the  author  or  did  he 
borrow  it  from  elsewhere?  What  was  its  relation  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  this  Epistle  and  for  what  reason  did  he  use  it?  Dr  Reicke  has 
an  interesting  footnote*  in  which  he  observes  that  Peter’s  conception  is 
j  totally  different  from  what  the  Jews  called  ma'asim  tobim  =  ‘good  works’,  and 

that  ‘one  must  therefore  be  careful  in  saying  that  there  has  been  a  relapse 
into  the  righteousness  of  good  works  of  Judaism,  e.g.  in  the  Pastoral  and 
General  Epistles’.  This  observation  reveals  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  the  ‘good  works’  in  I  Peter,  but  since  Reicke’s  book  was  concerned 
with  another  problem,  it  just  remained  an  obiter  dictum  which  does  not  prevent, 

*  Selwyn,  loc.  cit.  p.  8g.  *  Selwyn,  toe,  cit.  p.  1 78. 

i  *  B.  Reicke,  TTu  Disobedient  Spirits  and  Christian  Baptism  (Koebenhavn,  1946),  pp.  aii-iS* 

*  B.  Reicke,  loc.  cit.  p.  212,  n.  2. 
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but  calls  for  further  investigation.  Does  this  word  indicate  in  some  way  or 
other  a  characteristic  element  in  the  ethics  of  the  N.T.  ? 

A  fruitful  starting-point  for  our  inquiry  is  given  in  the  work  of  a  classical 
scholar,  the  late  professor  of  Ancient  History  in  my  own  university,  Dr  Hendrik 
Bolkestein.  In  his  excellent  book,  Wohltätigkeit  und  Armenpflege  im  vorchristlichen 
Altertum^  which  fully  merits  the  attention  of  the  N.T.  scholar,  he  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  deep  contrast  between  the  ancient  oriental  and  the  classical 
conception  of  doing  good;  among  oriental  peoples  (of  which  he  specially 
treated  Egypt  and  Israel)  the  object  of  this  moral  activity  is  always  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  while  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  beneficence  is  not  restricted 
to  the  poor  but  has  a  much  wider  extent,  being  given  to  the  whole  of  society. 
This  thesis,  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  material  won  through  sound  termino¬ 
logical  research,  is  explained  from  the  differences  in  social  structure,  and  in 
political  and  religious  attitude.  For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  survey  of  Bolkestein’s  interesting  semasiological  studies  of  words  like  IXeoç, 
BiKonooûvq,  9iX<5cv6pcoTros,  ‘jxîor’,  etc.,  nor  of  his  brilliant  exposition  of 
economic  history  and  morals  with  regard  to  this  problem  in  antiquity,  nor 
to  discuss  the  thesis  itself.  But  for  two  questions  it  is  worthwhile  bringing  in 
his  book:  (i)  on  what  side  of  the  line  does  Christianity  stand?  (2)  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Jewish  conception,  for  these  two  are 
of  immediate  importance  for  the  background  of  early  Christianity? 

As  to  the  first  point  his  conclusion  is:  ‘Die  Wohltätigkeit  ist  nach  Inhalt 
und  Praxis  in  der  altchristlichen  Welt  die  gleiche  wie  in  der  altorientalischen: 
sie  besteht  in  Barmherzigkeit  gegen  Arme  und  Hilfeleistung  an  sie.  Die 
Werke  der  Wohltätigkeit,  wie  sie  in  Matthäus  xxv  genannt  werden  und  die 
Grundlage  der  späteren  christlichen  Wohltätigkeit  bilden,  kennt  auch  die 
ägyptische  Moral  in  der  gleichen  Formulierung.  Es  besteht  aber  ein  wesent¬ 
licher  Unterschied  in  der  Begründung'  (p.  439,  cf.  15,  416-17),  the  motive 
being  here  the  love  towards  God  which  includes  the  love  of  one’s  neighbour. 
Is  this  judgement  right  as  far  as  the  N.T.  is  concerned?  It  is  interesting  to 
sec  that  Bolkestein  here  and  elsewhere  specially  mentions  Matt,  xxv,  this 
penetrating  description  of  the  Last  Judgement  which  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  later  generations,  but  that  he  did  not  give  a  full  treatment  of 
the  whole  of  the  N.T.  As  far  as  the  later  centuries  of  the  Church  are  con¬ 
cerned  this  judgement  may  be  right;  one  has  only  to  read  Cyprian’s  De 
operihus  et  eleemosynis  to  see  it.  ‘Good  works’  has  got  a  special  meaning  and 
a  special  place.  Illuminating  is  this  passage  from  Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  Pent. 
1, 6,  M.S.G.  L,  462 f.)  :  ‘All  that  has  been  written  down  before  baptism  (viz. 
sins),  is  blotted  out  by  the  water  of  baptism  and  the  cross  of  Christ. . . 
but  much  zeal  is  needed  for  what  happens  after  baptism  in  order  that  it 
may  be  blotted  out.  For  there  is  no  second  laver,  but  what  is  needed  is  our 
tears,  repentance,  confession,  almsgiving,  prayer  and  all  other  good  works.’ 

^  H.  Bolkestein,  Wohltätigkeit  und  Armenpflege  im  vorchristlichen  Altertum  (Utrecht,  1939). 
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In  this  Christian  conception  of ‘good  works’  they  are  deeds  of  humiliation, 
of  the  right  Christian  attitude  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  Church,  not 
only  concerned  with  the  poor,  and  are  means  to  do  away  with  post-baptismal 
sins  in  order  to  have  the  right  relation  with  Gk)d  (cf.  also  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Horn.  Cat.  xv,  23,  where  a  similar  list  is  given  in  contrast  to  all  sorts  of  vices 
like  greed,  theft,  murder,  fornication).  Thb  interesting  development,  which 
fell  outside  the  scope  of  Bolkestein’s  book,  cannot  be  sketched  here,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  moment  to  have  this  interpretation  of  such  an  influential 
preacher. 

As  to  the  second  point,  let  us  first  see  what  was  the  content  of  the  idea 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Though  it  is  mentioned  many  times  it  is 
never  connected  with  almsgiving;  its  objects  are  parents,  friends,  the  state  or 
nation;  it  is  synonymous  with  ‘to  be  useful’,  ‘to  do  something  agreeable  to 
a  person’,  ‘to  assist’.  ‘Im  allgemeinen  heißt  “wohltun”,  wenn  Menschen, 

die  durch  Geist  oder  in  anderer  Hinsicht  hervorragen _ ihren  Mitmenschen 

etwas  schenken’,  either  with  material  help,  with  good  counsel  or  simple 
fidendliness,  even  the  poor  can  benefit  the  rich  man.  The  motive  may  be  the 
utilitarian  principle  ‘do  ut  des’  or  the  thirst  for  glory,  but  also  according  to 
an  oft-quoted  saying  the  imitation  of  the  Deity  :  ©eoö  ôpoiov  êx^i  dvOpoo-rros 
TÔ  eÛTToieïv,  for  the  Deity  does  something  good  to  mankind  directly  like 
Prometheus  or  Hercules  or  by  His  providence.  Thb  view  may  be  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  words  of  the  contemporary  of  the  N.T.  Seneca,  who  says  in 
De  Beneficiis  i,  6,  i  ‘Quid  est  ergo  beneficium?  Benevola  actio  tribuens 
gaudium  capiensque  tribuendo  in  id,  quod  facit  prona  et  sponte  sua  parata. 
Itaque  non  quid  fiat  aut  quid  detur  refert,  sed  qua  mente’  and  in  i,  2,  4 
‘  alium  re,  alium  fide,  alium  gratia,  alium  consilio,  alium  praeceptis  salubribus 
adiuva’.  To  summarize:  it  is  a  virtue  of  friendliness  and  willingness  to  help 
towards  all  men  without  dbtinction.^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Jewbh  side.  In  the  rabbinical  writings  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘good  works’  b  often  found.  In  some  places  it  b  combined  with 
Torah;  study  of  the  Law  must  be  combined  with  practice,  but  the  ordinary 
word  here  b  miswa.*  But  most  usual  b  its  equation  with  ‘works  of  charity’ 
{g’miluth  Chasidim)  such  as  vbitation  of  the  sick,  hospitality  towards  strangers, 
aid  to  poor  brides,  assbtance  in  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  care  for  the 
dead,  comforting  the  dbtressed,  etc.  They  are  dbtinct  from  almsgiving 
(  =  righteousness  !)  because  the  latter  can  be  done  with  money  while  the 
former  demand  personal  participation,  the  latter  can  only  benefit  the  poor 
and  the  living,  while  the  former  have  to  do  with  the  rich  and  the  dead  as 
well  (  Tosephta  Pea  4,  1 9,  Bill,  rv,  536)  ;  therefore  ‘  works  of  charity  ’  have  more 
credit  than  almsgiving.  The  fullest  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in 

^  A  wealth  of  illustrative  material  from  the  sources  will  be  foimd  in  Bolkestein,  loc.  eit.  pp.  95  If- 
and  397  ff. 

•  H.  L.  Strack-P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  -cwn  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch  (München, 
1923-8),  Bd.  in,  pp.  505  and  161. 
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Billerbeck’s  Commentary.^  These  ‘good  works’  are  distinct  from  the  miswoth, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  expressly  commanded  in  the  Torah.  Those  who  do 
them  may  be  sure  of  great  reward  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world 
to  come;  ‘for’,  says  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  xiv.  12,  ‘the  righteous  justly  hope  for 
the  end,  and  without  fear  depart  from  this  habitation,  because  they  have 
with  Thee  a  store  of  works  preserved  in  treasuries’;*  they  receive  possessions 
on  earth,  are  saved  from  punishment,  are  protected  by  CJod;  thereby  the 
great  men  like  Abraham  and  Moses  have  excelled  and  are  examples  ;  ‘  wrong 
inclination’  is  subjugated,  sins  are  atoned. 

According  to  some  rabbinical  sayings  God  Hinxself  did  so  and  must  be 
imitated.  Was  this  duty  extended  to  all  men?  The  sources  are  not  very  clear 
on  this  point.  Bonsirven  declares:  ‘Si  les  obligations  de  justice  sont  moins 
rigoureuses  envers  les  gentils,  à  plus  forte  raison  toutes  les  obligations  qui 
relèvent  plus  ou  moins  de  la  charité’,®  though  he  admits  that  practice  was 
better  than  theory.  At  any  rate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation 
held  a  sjjecial  place  and  that  Jews  ran  great  risks  of  uncleanness  through  con¬ 
tact  with  pagans  (idolatry!),  it  is  feasible  that  there  were  great  restrictions. 
Though  the  systematization  and  Scriptural  foundation  may  be  the  work  of 
later  rabbis,  it  is  beyond  question  that  this  conception  of  ‘  good  works  ’  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  N.T.  (cf.  Tobit;  Matt.  xxv.  35  ff.,  Mark  xiv.  6,  Acts  ix.  36). 

In  B.T.,  Sota,  fol.  14 a,  a  saying  of  R.  Simlai  (  ±  250)  is  recorded:  the  Torah 
contains  g’miluth  chasidim  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  for  the  Lord  made 
clothes  for  Adam  and  Eve  and  He  buried  Moses.  In  the  Greek  sphere  the 
wepyeala  of  the  Deity  has  a  far  wider  meaning,  it  starts  by  giving  men  the 
possibilities  of  life  in  general.  The  Jewish  idea  contained  the  thought  of 
a  treasury  in  heaven  while  in  one  of  the  Greek  authors  it  is  said  that  one 
should  do  good  to  men  in  order  to  have  a  treasure  with  a  grateful  person. 
These  differences  clarify  the  variety  of  conception.  For  though  Bolkestein 
was  not  completely  fair  in  saying  that  among  the  Jews  beneficence  was 
specially  concerned  with  the  poor,  it  is  true  that  ‘good  works’  are  limited  here 
to  certain  classes  of  men  with  particular  reference  to  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
In  Greek  thought  and  life  it  comprised  a  much  wider  area,  was  extended 
to  all  men.  In  Jewish  thought  it  was  of  course  connected  with  the  Law  and 
had  the  character  of  something  supererogatory  while  this  is  most  naturally 
missing  among  the  Greeks.  Another  difference  is  the  idea  of  retribution, 
for  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  hereafter  was  a  strong  stimulus  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

*  Billerbeck,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  iv,  pp.  559!!.  An  interesting  testimony  is  also  found  in  the  Apology  of 
Aristides,  xiv,  3,  ed.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Die  aeltesten  Apologeten  (Göttingen,  1914),  p.  18:  et  amore 
hominum  quern  habent  (sc.  ludaei)  deum  imitantur,  cum  paupenim  misereantur  et  captivos 
redimant  et  mortuos  sepeliant  et  his  similia  faciant,  quae  deo  accepta  et  hominibus  grata  sunt, 
quae  a  maioribus  suis  acceperunt. 

*  Billerbeck,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  i,  pp.  439(1.  gives  a  good  many  examples  for  this  idea  of  a  ‘treasury  in 
heaven’. 

*  J.  Bonsirven,  Le  Judaïsme  palestinien  au  temps  de  Jésus-Christ  (Paris,  1935),  vol.  n,  p.  265. 
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Thus  we  have  discovered  and  briefly  described  three  types  of  ‘  good  works’, 
the  ‘Christian’,  the  ‘Greek’,  and  the  ‘Jewish’.  What  will  be  our  result,  if 
we  now  continue  to  ask  to  which  of  the  three  Peter  showed  an  inclination? 
Or  had  he  a  type  of  his  own? 

The  leading  motive  of  this  letter  is  unequivocally  expressed  by  the  author 
in  V.  12,  ‘By  Silvanus,  our  faithful  brother,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written 
unto  you  briefly  exhorting  and  adjuring  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  in 
which  you  must  take  your  stand’.  The  exhortation  and  encouragement 
(■rrapdKXriais)  is  found  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  from  ii.  ii 
onward,  while  the  opening  section  (i.  i-ii.  10)  may  fitly  be  described  as  an 
âTTiuapTvpia,  a  true  witness  of  what  the  Christian  faith  really  means.  The 
readers  have  been  former  pagans  who  have  been  won  for  Christianity;  they 
are  now  members  of  the  people  of  Gk)d’s  covenant  through  the  death  of  Christ 
and  may  live  in  the  hope  of  future  blessedness  through  Christ’s  resurrection. 
They  who  with  all  probability  once  belonged  to  that  class  of  adherents  to  the 
synagogue  who  were  called  ‘godfearers’  must  not  be  wavering  in  their  faith  ^ 
nor  be  troubled  by  the  sufferings  they  have  to  undergo,  but  completely  break 
with  the  old  habits  and  live  according  to  the  will  of  God.  He  may  test  the 
faith  by  suffering  in  the  Joyful  expectation  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  rule  of  the  Lord’s  life  :  ‘  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory’  (Luke  xxiv.  26),  reflected  in  i.  1 1,  is  also  operative 
in  the  lives  of  His  disciples  (iv.  i ,  13).  But  this  time  of  suffering,  fierce  though 
it  be,  will  be  a  short  one  (i.  6,  v.  10).  A  strong  eschatological  note  runs 
through  the  whole  letter.  Christ  was  manifested  at  the  end  of  the  times 
(i.  20)  and  now  ‘the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand’  (iv.  7),  the  final  judgement 
is  about  to  begin  (iv.  5,  17).  The  ‘Naherwartung’  has  not  faded  away,  but 
possesses  its  full  stimiilating  force.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  this 
Epistle  was  originally  sent  to  people  who  were  newly  baptized  (iii.  2 1 ,  iv.  1-2, 
ii.  i)  to  encourage  them  for  their  future  life  as  Christians  by  the  reminder  of 
the  calling  of  the  faithful  (rod  to  a  life  of  eternal  glory  after  the  troubles  in  the 
present  world,  by  setting  them  upon  the  only  firm  foundation  of  the  deliverance 
through  Christ  Jesus  and  by  developing  the  Christian  rule  of  life  in  the  given 
circumstances:  obedience  to  God’s  will  in  the  midst  of  disobedience.  Watch¬ 
fulness  and  loving-kindness  must  be  the  marked  features  of  their  lives  while 
the  adversary,  the  devil,  is  walking  about.  The  holy  God  demands  holy  men 
(i.  15-16).  Meekness  towards  men  and  fear  of  the  Lord  are  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  those  who  perfectly  hope  even  under  tribulations.  These  thoughts 
the  writer  expresses  in  slightly  varying  ways  for  his  readers  who  evidently  are 
slandered  and  run  risks  because  of  their  Christian  profession.  It  is  a  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Christian  attitude  ‘  between  the  times’  (‘  Zwischen  den  Zeiten’). 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  general  trend  of  thought  a  closer  scrutiny 
^  See  my  *De  Verlocsing’  (quoted  on  p.  93,  n.  i),  pp.  goff. 
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of  the  passages  where  ‘good  works’  are  mentioned  may  follow.  The  various 
texts  can  be  reviewed  in  the  order  of  their  place  in  the  letter  except  for  the 
first  one  (ii.  12)  which  has  some  special  difficulties  and  makes  it  advisable 
to  deal  with  it  at  the  end.^ 

(fl)  ii.  1 3-1 7.  This  first  item  out  of  three  dealing  with  ‘  subjection  ’  (ii.  13, 18; 
iii.  i)  is  addressed  to  the  readers  in  general,  admonishing  them  to  obey  human 
authority,  inter  alia  the  governors  sent  by  the  emperor  ‘for  vengeance  on 
evil-doers  and  for  praise  of  them  that  do  well’.  This  general  rule  runs  parallel 
to  Paul’s  exposition  in  Rom.  xiii.  1-5,  though  the  latter  has  clearly  given 
a  paraphrase  of  his  own.  ’Ayaôorroiôs  is  here  the  contrast  of  kcxkottoiôs, 
a  man  who  does  anything  against  the  social  order.  But  since  it  is  specially 
said  that  the  àyoôOTroioi  are  praised,  this  word  must  have  a  more  specific 
meaning,  for  people  obeying  the  law  are  not  distinguished  in  a  particular 
way,  their  conformity  being  taken  for  granted.  So  Selwyn  was  right  in 
pointing  to  speciail  honours  lists;  it  is  well  known  that  eCrepyérai  of  Greek 
communities  were  often  honoured  by  tablets  in  the  market-place  extolling 
the  great  services  they  rendered  to  the  State.  Therefore  something  more  than 
doing  one’s  duty  is  implied  here  ;  it  means,  people  who  do  something  deserving 
a  special  distinction.  This  is  the  will  of  God — and  here  an  idea  that  has  no 
parallel  in  Paul  comes  in — for  by  rendering  this  special  service  they  ‘  will  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men’,  since  now  public  honours  will  be 
bestowed  on  them.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  human  authorities  are 
supposed  to  recognize  what  is  ‘well-doing’,  and  that  a  general  rule  of  the 
state  towards  its  citizens  is  meant,  which  must  be — according  to  the  will  of 
God — an  incitement  for  the  Christians  to  live  up  to  this  standard  of  first-class 
citizens  in  order  to  stop  slander  against  Christianity.  Therefore  this  obedience 
isSiàTÔv  KOpiov.  Christian  freedom  does  not  mean  freedom  from  all  bonds  nor 
asmoke-screen  for  wickedness  as  it  has  often  been  used  in  the  course  of  history 
for  licentious  living  and  revolution.  The  Christian  is  free  because  he  is  a  slave 
of  God  (cf.  Paul)  ;  this  slavery  gives  the  law,  even  with  regard  to  loyalty  to 
human  authority.  All  should  be  held  in  honour,  not  only  the  brotherhood  by 
love  (cf.  i.  22)  and  the  Lord  by  fear  (i.  17),  but  also  the  emperor  (note  the 
divergence  from  Prov.  xxiv.  21,  ‘my  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king!’). 

{h)  ii.  18-25.  exhortation  to  house-slaves  (olxérai)  who  were  specially 
exposed  to  the  caprices  of  their  owners.  The  real  motive  of  this  submission, 
viz.  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  is  also  found  in  the  parallel  Eph.  vi.  5  ff.  =  Col.  iii.  22, 
but  Peter  is  not  simply  quoting  here  (a  special  group,  not  the  SoOXoi  in 
general,  are  addressed;  an  admonition  to  the  masters  is  missing!).  The 
point  here  is:  What  should  be  the  behaviour  in  being  ill-treated  on  wrong 

'  In  the  next  paragraphs  I  give  the  upshot  of  the  exegesis  of  the  various  passages  after  having 
consulted  the  commentaries  of  Bigg,  Windisch,  Schlatter,  Greydanus,  Knopf,  Vrede,  Wohlenberg, 
Gunkel,  Hauck,  Selwyn  as  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned.  It  would  have  taken  us  too  far,  if  I  had 
'lied  to  give  a  discussion  of  details  and  divergent  opinions  of  commentators. 
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grounds?  The  writer  is  specially  concerned  with  the  iraoxelv  of  the  slaves, 
and  has  not  in  view  the  situation  under  their  masters  in  general,  but  under 
the  crooked,  perverse  (a  word  rarely  applied  to  persons  according  to  Liddell- 
Scott,  S.V.,  but  cf.  Acts  ii.  40,  Phil.  ii.  15).  If  a  slave  makes  a  mistake 
(àpopTàvcû)  and  is  buffeted  for  that,  he  cannot  complain,  for  that  is  his  due; 
he  cannot  either  claim  glory  in  the  eyes  of  Grod.  But  if  he  does  well  and  is 
punished  he  finds  favour  in  God’s  eyes.  ’AyctOoTToioOvres  is  the  contrast  of 
duopnitvovTEs,  but  it  implies  more  than  ‘doing  one’s  duty’  (Selwyn).  It 
stands  also  parallel  with  6ià  ouvEl6r|a»v  06oO  =  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  God;^  it  may  be  by  refusing  to  obey  a  command  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God  (murder,  theft,  idolatry).  In  that  case  one  finds  favour  with  God 
{yùpxs:  thanks  which  one  did  not  receive  from  the  furious  master,  but  from 
God,  and  at  the  same  time,  God’s  grace;  just  as  duapria  in  this  passage 
is  used  with  a  double  meaning  ‘fault’  and  ‘sin’).  The  fact  that  the  master  is 
oKoXiös  makes  his  eye  closed  so  that  he  does  not  see  the  ‘well-doing’  and 
punishes  his  slave.  The  slave  must  find  his  example  in  Christ  (cf.  Phil.  ii.  7 
Uop9?^v  SoOXou  Xoßcbv?),  for  two  reasons:  (a)  Christ  suffered  though  he  had 
done  no  wrong  by  deed  or  word,  not  even  during  his  Passion,  but  completely 
trusted  in  the  righteous  judgement  of  God;  {b)  Christ  set  the  Christians  free 
from  dpapxfa  to  live  for  righteousness. 

(c)  iii.  1-6.  The  exhortation  to  Christian  wives  to  be  submissive  like 
Eph.  V.  22-4,  Col.  iii.  18  and  I  Tim.  ii.  9-15,  but  with  another  motive  and 
taking  into  account  that  some  are  married  with  unbelievers  which  gives 
a  special  turn  to  the  passage.  The  standard  of  their  way  of  living  is  formulated 
here  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  current  in  the  ancient  world.*  Three 
points  deserve  notice:  (i)  the  fact  that  the  chaste  behaviour  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  may  in  itself  without  words  be  winning*  those  who  do  not  obey  the  word 
of  God;  (2)  the  incorruptible  beauty  as  against  the  outward  and  vanishing 
apparel  having  an  everlasting  character  (cf.  i.  4,  23)  consists  in  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  which  is  ‘in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price’;  (3)  the  ladies  are 
called  Sarah’s  daughters,  probably  because  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
women-proselytes.  The  passage  ends  with  the  words  :  àyoOoTTOioüo-ai  xal 
p?)  9oßoü|i£vai  pTiSeplov  tttötioiv.  This  clause  is  not  conditional  (so  Windisch), 
because  that  would  make  no  sense.  It  must  either  be  taken  as  parallel  to 
Crn-OTOCTCTÔpEvai  {v.  5)  or  as  an  independent  phrase,  a  participle  with  the  force 
of  an  imperative,  as  is  often  found  in  this  Epistle.*  But  in  either  case  it  fixes 
the  rule  for  the  Christian  ladies.  Since  the  latter  half  is  found  in  Prov.  iii.  25 


^  Cf.  my  diicufsion  of  thi*  word  in  ‘ i  Qement  34  and  the  “Sanctus”’,  in  Vigiliae  ChrisHanae,  v 

(»950.  PP-  321-34-  ,  . 

*  N.  Geurts,  Het  Huwelijk  bij  de  Gridue  en  Romeinse  Moralisten  (Amsterdam,  1928;  diss.  Utrecht), 

PP-  9«  ff- 

*  Cf.  D.  Daube,  ‘MpSodvc»  as  a  missionary  term’,  in  Harvard  Theol.  Rev,  xl  (1947),  pp.  i09if. 

*  As  was  shown  in  the  well-known  ‘Appended  Note,  participle  and  imperative  in  I  Peter’  by 
D.  Daube,  op.  Selwyn,  Commentary,  pp.  467  fr. 
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it  may  be  that  àyoôoTroioôaai  is  derived  from  ».27  pf)  drrrôoxTl  ^  iroutv  èvÔEfi, 
meaning:  charitable  to  the  poor.  But  since  these  verses  deal  with  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife,  it  seems  out  of  place  to  bring  in  the  poor  and 
advisable  to  give  the  word  the  wider  meaning:  being  a  good  wife  in  every 
respect,  impeccable,  full  of  love  without  fear  (for  repudiation  and  other 
sufferings  cf.  u.  17). 

(d)  iii.  8-22.  In  vv.  8-9  a  the  writer  sums  up  what  should  be  the  rule  of  life 
for  all  Christians:  ‘be  ye  all  likeminded,  compassionate,  loving  as  brethren, 
tenderhearted,  humbleminded  ;  not  rendering  evil  for  evil  or  reviling  for 
reviling,  but  contrariwise  blessing.’  To  this  they  are  called,  which  he  proves 
by  quoting  Ps.  xxxiv.  13-17.  Future  blessedness  will  fall  to  those  who  do  not 
speak  guile, who  turn  from  evil  and  do  good  (TTOifiodrco  dcya64v) ,  seek  for  peace, 
because  God  is  inclined  to  the  righteous,  but  is  angry  with  the  evil-doers 
(TroioOvTos  KotKd).  This  Scripture  was  well-adapted  to  his  purpose,  since  it 
combined  an  outlook  on  eternal  life  with  ethical  demands  in  the  present 
and  the  comfort  of  God’s  help  for  the  righteous  with  menace  towards 
evil-doers.  If  there  is  this  promise  of  God,  who  will  do  ary  harm  to  these 
‘zealots’  of  the  good?  For  the  good  will  be  recognized  by  all  men,  but  even 
if  that  is  not  so,  God  is  on  their  side  and  will  give  them  His  blessing.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  vv.  13-14,  the  latter  verse  reminding  us  of  Jesus’  saying  in 


Matt.  V.  10.  There  is  a  chance  of  suffering:  6ià  SiKaiooûvriv.  AïKaiooûvq 
here  as  in  ii.  24  is  a  designation  of  the  status  of  Christians  who  have  broken 
with  evil;  it  is  not  only  human  justice,  but  as  is  clear  from  the  frequent 
expression  EUCTeßi^lS  or  ôctioç  koI  SlKatos,  it  is  the  right  behaviour  toward  men 
according  to  the  second  table  of  the  Law.^  In  that  case,  the  writer  says, 
they  should  not  fear  but  remain  faithful  to  their  Lord  Christ  and  give  account 
of  their  hope  vrith  meekness  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  their  answer  and  take 
care  that  they  are  in  all  things  conscious  of  accordance  with  God’s  command 


in  order  that  their  good  Christian  behaviour  puts  to  shame  their  slanderers. 
The  basis  for  this  is  the  adagium,  that  if  the  will  of  Gkxl  brings  suffering,  it  is 
better  to  bear  it  while  ‘doing  good’  than  while  ‘doing  evil’,  for  in  the  latter 
case  it  will  be  well-deserved  while  in  the  former  one  remains  faithful  to  God’s 
standard  and  gets  his  reward.  Thb  saying  is  proved  by  the  Passion  of  Christ 
their  own  Saviour*  who  being  righteous  gave  himself  for  the  unrighteous 
whose  death  was  even  a  preaching  to  people  who  had  been  disobedient* 
and  shares  now  the  glory  of  God.  As  in  ii.  2 1  ff.  Christ  is  the  example,  although 
the  word  is  not  used  here. 

{e)  iv.  12-19.  This  passage  has  always  been  the  sheet-anchor  for  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  this  letter  with  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  state.  It  is 

*  A  Schlatter,  Die  Theologie  des  Judentums  nach  dem  Bericht  des  Josephus  (Gütersloh,  1933),  p.  37 
and  Kittel,  loc.  dt.  pp.  195-6. 

*  For  the  ‘technical’  meaning  of  irpooÄytiv,  see  my  ‘De  Verlossing’,  pp.  69-70. 

*  The  word  üinidciv  is  also  a  key-word  of  the  Epistle,  being  used  in  ii.  7-8;  iii  i,  30  and  iv.  17. 
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Stated  that  here  the  sufferings  are  not  spoken  of  as  mere  possibilities  but  as 
grim  fact.  Some  years  ago  Dr  Selwyn  argued  that  it  is  not  possible  to  relate 
the  facts  of  this  Epistle  with  the  information  about  the  early  persecutions.^ 
Knopf  revealed  the  difficulty  of  the  usual  explanation  in  commenting  on 
p.  186:  ‘Die  Stelle  klingt  so  ernst,  als  ob  das  blutige  Martyrium,  der  Einsatz 
des  Lebens  hier  vorausgesetzt  und  gefördert  würde.  Dagegen  spricht  indeß 
èv  àyoôoTTOitçc,  das  ein  weiteres  Leben  im  Fleische  voraussetzt.’  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  puts  before  us  the  question  whether  one  of  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
parison  may  be  wrong.  If  so  it  cannot  be  the  latter;  so  there  is  a  feasibility 
that  the  supposition  of  persecution  and  martyrdom  by  the  state  is  a  mistake. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  to  leave  out  the  whole 
thought  of  state  action.  The  following  reasons  seem  conclusive:  (i)  the 
writer  never  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Christians  but  of  their  sufferings 
(ii.  19-20;  iii.  13,  17;  iv.  i  and  iv.  13,  15)  and  this  Tracrxsïv  is  a  very  painful 
experience  but  not  death,  as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  slaves,  of  the 
thieves,  while  he  clearly  distinguishes  Christ’s  suffering  and  death;  (2)  it  is 
said  that  the  same  sufferings  are  shared  by  the  whole  brotherhood  (v.  9), 
therefore  it  must  be  something  quite  different  from  local  persecutions;  (3)  the 
accusations  mentioned  in  this  Epistle  are  slander  of  Christian  behaviour 
and  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christian,  there  being  not  a  word  about  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  state;  the  people  do  speak  evil  of  the  Christians  (iv.  6), 
because  they  do  not  join  in  the  usual  pleasures.  Whoever  has  lived  in  a  small 
and  closed  community  knows  how  a  person  belonging  to  a  certain  group 
outside  that  community  and  bearing  a  somewhat  strange  name  may  be 
branded  and  have  to  undergo  all  the  sufferings  of  an  outcast.  Nothing  more 
is  said,  but  it  is,  I  should  think,  sufficient. 

Because  of  their  struggling  against  the  stream — one  thinks  of  the  Christians 
abstaining  from  the  pagan  cults  and  not  living  according  to  the  àvaoTpo9i^ 
TTonrpoTrapdSoTos  (i.  18) — their  faith  in  Christ  is  fiercely  tested  (i.  6-7;  iv.12), 
but  the  writer  says  that  they  should  not  think  it  strange,  a  topic  of  proselyte- 
instruction.*  The  special  point  as  distinct  from  the  former  passages  is:  the 
Christian  name.  It  should  be  a  reason  for  rejoicing,  since  sharing  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  also  means  sharing  in  his  glory.®  And  whereas  he  speaks 
in  m.  17-18  about  the  coming  judgement  of  God,  these  sufferings  belong  to 
the  SXlvjÆiç  through  which  they  have  to  pass  before  entering  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  (cf.  Acts  xiv.  22).®  Again  he  warns  his  readers  that  they  should  not  be 
suffering  as  ordinary  criminals,®  but  suffering  for  the  Christian  name  is  not 
a  reason  for  shame,  on  the  contrary  for  praise  to  God,  because  it  is  the  name 

*  E.  G.  Selwyn,  ‘The  persecutions  in  I  Peter’,  in  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas,  Bulletin,  1950 

(Oxford,  pp.  39-50).  *  Cf.  my  ‘De  Verlossing’,  pp.  84-5. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  17;  II  Tim.  ii.  12.  *  Cf.  H.  Schlier,  in  Kittel,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  ui,  pp.  i42ff. 

*  Kokoitoiö;  must  have  here  a  more  specialized  meaning  than  in  ii.  I2  and  14,  since  it  stands  in 
the  same  line  with  xAhtrus  and  foviOs,  thus  ‘sorcerer’,  as  is  given  by  H.  G.  Liddell  and  R.  Scott, 
A  Greek-English  Lexicon*  (Oxford,  1940),  vol.  i,  p.  862  b. 
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of  their  Saviour.  In  p.  19  he  comes  to  his  conclusion  that  they  who  suffer 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  since  the  ôMvjæiç  preceding  the  judgement 
belong  to  the  plan  of  God,  must  commit  their  souls  unto  the  faithful  Creator, 
that  is  unto  Him  who  brings  about  the  new  world  and  can  be  trusted.^  This 
they  must  do  èv  àyoôoTroitcjc  =  while  doing  good  to  men  and  living  an 
excellent  life;  this  is  clear  from  the  opposite  in  verse  15.  These  are  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  Christian  life. 

(/)  ii.  12.  At  this  verse  most  commentators  refer  to  the  word  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  V.  16),  ‘even  so  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven’.  That  is  an 
interesting  parallel  indeed  though  it  does  not  account  for  every  feature  of 
this  text.  Grave  difficulties  are  offered  by  the  last  words  èv  fipépg  èTnoKOTrfjs. 
For  what  does  that  mean?  Some  take  it  in  an  eschatological  sense:  on  the 
day  of  the  final  visitation,  others — and  they  are  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  the 
majority — think  of  the  moment  in  which  the  pagans  come  into  real  contact 
with  the  Gospel  and  are  won  for  Christianity.  It  seems  as  though  these  words 
are  fairly  unimportant  so  that  they  can  be  missed  altogether.  Holtzmann 
wrote:  ‘Nach  ii.  12,  iii.  16  sind  insonderheit  alle  Anstößigkeiten  des  Lebens 
zu  vermeiden,  um  jenen  praktischen  Beweis  für  die  Wahrheit  und  Göttlichkeit 
des  Christentums  nicht  zu  lähmen,  welchen  die  Gläubigen  angesichts  einer 
heidnischen  Welt  durch  ihren  Wandel  (ebenso  iii.  1-2)  führen  sollen  (vgl. 
Matt.  V.  16).’®  That  would  be  right  were  it  not  for  the  last  words.  Before 
making  our  decision  we  notice  two  points  :  (a)  that  the  oldest  direct  quotations 
of  the  text  in  Clem.  Alex,  and  Cypr.  leave  out  these  words;  did  they  give 
some  trouble?  (b)  the  word  èTrioKOTTf]  is  also  found  in  a  variant  reading  of 
v.  6  TonreivwöriTE  oöv  ùtt6  t?)v  Kponratoev]  foO  6eoö,  Iva  ûpSs  ùvpcôcnj  èv 
Konpcjb;  this  is  the  reading  generally  adopted,  but  some  MSS.  and  transla¬ 
tions  add  :  èTncTKOTrfjç  ;  this  word  is  not  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  modern  editions 
because  of  weaker  attestation,  preference  for  the  shorter  text  and  assumed 
influence  from  ii.  12.  But  is  there  not  a  possibility  that  it  originally  belonged 
to  the  text  and  was  dropped?  A  good  number  of  MSS.  which  have  the  better 
reading  in  v.  12  support  èTticTKOTrnç,  as  appears  from  Tischendorf’s  apparatus; 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  skip  over  the  words  (see  (a))  ;  èv  xaipco 
is  a  good  Greek  expression  in  itself,  so  the  word  èmoKOTnis  could  be  missed 
(the  exalting  taking  place  at  some  time  of  the  future),  while  in  ii.  12  èv  fipèpç 
would  be  nonsense;  this  text  is  not  a  parallel  to  ii.  12,  so  what  could  have 
urged  some  scribe  to  insert  the  word?  These  arguments  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  reading  èv  xaip^  èTnaKOTnjs  is  the  right  one.*  If  this  is  true  we  find 

‘  The  hapax  legommon  in  the  N.T.  ktIottis  here  is  somewhat  peculiar.  With  due  hesitation  and  with 
reference  to  ii.  23  I  would  suggest  the  conjecture  xpl-rij. 

*  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Theologie  (Tübingen,  1911),  Bd.  n,  p.  358. 

'  While  the  fact  of  later  insertion  has  never  been  explained  so  far  except  by  the  wrong  assumption 
that  V.  6  is  influenced  by  ii.  12,  the  waiüng  of  the  eschatological  feeling — on  the  eschatological  content 
of  hnoKoin^  see  below — duly  accounts  for  the  omission  of  the  word,  a  clear  case  of*  dogmatical  ’  correction . 
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the  interesting  fact  that  here  again  we  have  a  text  parallel  to  a  word  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxiii.  12;  Luke  xiv.  ii,  xviii.  14)  with  an  addition  ‘at  the  time  of  the 
iTTioKOTn'i’.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  èTTioxoïrfiç  in  v.  6  as: 
when  they  are  visited  by  Grod  who  brings  them  into  touch  with  the  Gospel, 
yields  sheer  nonsense.  People  who  already  are  Christians  are  addressed  and 
admonished  to  humbleness,  because  God  will  exalt  them  in  the  time  of  the 
parousia,  a  thought  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  teaching  of  this 
Epistle  that  suffering  in  this  world  will  soon  be  followed  by  glory.  The  waning 
of  the  eschatological  hope  duly  accounts  for  its  being  dropped,  opening  the 
door  to  all  sorts  of  misinterpretations.  Or  it  may  be  that  some  scribe 
remembering  Luke  xix.  44  (Jesus’  word  to  Jerusalem)  did  not  think  it  fitted  in 
this  connexion  of  I  Peter.  On  the  other  hand  xaipös  is  used  in  this  Epistle 
in  an  eschatological  sense  (i.  5;  iv.  17). 

In  the  present  discussion  we  cannot  start  from  this  text  of  Luke  xix.  44, 
Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed  ‘because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 
visitation’  (cf.  Luke  i.  68-70),  since  there  it  is  connected  with  Jesus’  coming 
which  in  itself  is  an  eschatological  act,  but  that  is  different  from  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  from  I  Pet.  iv.  17  it  is  clear  that  the  message  is  met  with 
disobedience. 

The  word  hrioKOTrYi  is  typical  for  the  LXX  ^  where  it  can  have  a  general 
meaning  of  visitation,  care,  searching.  Our  text  repeats  a  word  from  Isa.  x.  3 
directed  against  people  who  act  unjustly:  t(  iroii^aoucriv  âv  TÎjs 

èiTiaKOTTfis;  ^  yàpôXlvpis  ûpïv  TrôppcûOev  A  similar  expression  in  Jer.vi.  15 
6ià  TOÖTO  (sin)  iTeCTOÔVTai  èv  -irrcooti  oûtcùv,  koI  âv  xaip^  âTTioxoïrfis 
driroXoOvTai  or  x.  15,  vain  are  the  works  of  delusion  (images  of  idols)  èv  Kuipcp 
èTTiCTKOTTfiç  drtToXoövTai.  Here  it  is  clearly  eschatological,  the  day  of  final 
judgement.  In  his  Eschatologie  der  jüdischen  Gemeinde  im  neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter  Volz  has  pointed  out  that  this  word  is  a  technical  term  for  the  final 
act  of  God’s  coming,  bringing  damnation  to  the  wicked  and  salvation  to  the 
righteous.  The  numerous  examples  he  adduces  can  be  supplemented  with 
a  reference  to  the  Manual  of  Discipline  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  to  the 
Jewish  liturgy  of  New  Year’s  Day  with  its  strong  eschatological  note.*  In 
I  Clem.  1.  3  it  is  also  clearly  eschatological  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  (the  righteous  ot  9av6pco6i^crovTai  èv  èmoxoïr^  Tfis 
ßaaiXsios  TOÖ  XpioTOÖ).  The  ‘visitation’  is  God’s  intervention  with  a  final 
character,  connected  with  general  judgement  in  later  Jewish  theology  ‘for 
better,  for  worse’.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  ‘der  Tag  der 
individuellen  Heimsuchung,  der  zur  Bekehrung  fiihrt’  (Windisch,  p.  62). 
‘Hpèpa  also  has  that  eschatological  connotation  in  the  N.T.®  This  interpreta- 


^  Cf.  H.  W.  Beyer,  in  Kittel,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  n,  p.  602. 

*  P.  Volz,  Die  Eschatologie  der  jüdischen  Gemeinde  im  neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter*  (Tübingen,  I934)> 

pp.  164-5;  Manual  of  Disc^ine,  cd.  W.  H.  Brownlee,  Ui.  18,  iv.  19. 

*  P.  L.  Schoonheim,  Een  semasiologisch  onderzoek  van  Parousia  (Aalten,  1953;  diu.  Utrecht),  pp.  35^' 
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tion  of  fipépa  âTTioxoTrfjs  as  the  day  of  the  parousia  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  strongly  eschatological  setting  of  the  Epistle. 

The  main  verb  in  this  part  of  the  verse  is  BoÇàacoaiv;  this  aor.  subj. 
dependent  on  Iva  has  the  meaning  of  a  future  as  in  v.  6.  This  praise  will 
take  place  at  the  day  when  God  comes  to  ‘visit’  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
There  is  nothing  said  of  the  conversion  of  the  Cxentiles,  only  of  their  praise. 
The  phrasing  is  here  decidedly  different  from  that  in  iii.  i ,  two  cases  which 
are  too  readily  identified.  In  Text.  XII  Pair.,  Naphtali  viii.  4  it  is  said:  ‘  If  ye 
work  that  is  good,  my  children,  both  men  and  angels  shall  bless  you  ;  and  God 
shall  be  glorified  among  the  Gentiles  through  you.’  This  sounds  very  much 
like  our  text,  but  there  the  eschatological  background  is  missing,  it  takes 
place  on  the  earth;  the  thought  that  Israel  must  do  things  in  order  that  the 
name  of  God  may  not  be  blasphemed,  but  praised  is  also  found  elsewhere.^ 
But  the  idea  that  the  nations  will  praise  the  Lord  is  found  in  several  places  :  in 
Test.  Judah  xxv.  5  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  Israel  will  rejoice  and  ‘  all 
the  nations  shall  glorify  the  Lord  for  ever’  ;  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9,  Tràvra  rà  S6vt)  ôctc 
hrolTiaaç  fiÇouoiv  kcA  TrpooKv/vi'lo'ouo-iv  èvcùTTiôv  oou,  KOpis,  kqI  SoÇàoouaiv  tô 
övopd  aou:  in  Enoch  Ixii-lxiii,  a  description  of  the  Judgement  over  the  kings 
and  mighty  men  is  given  in  which  they  bless  and  glorify  and  extol  the  Son 
of  Man  who  comes  forth  from  his  hiding-place  (Ixii.  6);  they  say:  ‘Blessed 
is  the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  the  Lord  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Lord  of  the  mighty 
and  the  Lord  of  the  rich  and  the  Lord  of  glory  and  the  Lord  of  wisdom,  and 

splendid  in  every  secret  thing  is  Thy  power  from  generation  to  generation _ 

deep  are  all  Thy  secrets  and  innumerable,  and  Thy  righteousness  is  beyond 
reckoning.  We  have  now  learnt  that  we  should  glorify  and  bless  the  Lord  of 
kings. .  .would  that  we  had  rest  to  glorify  and  give  thanks  and  confess  our* 
faith  before  His  glory’,  but  they  do  not  find  that  time,  for  they  are  con¬ 
demned  (ch.  Ixiii);  the  * Alenu-prayer*  expresses  the  hope  of  God’s  coming 
kingdom  ‘when  Thou  wilt  turn  unto  Thyself  the  wicked  of  the  earth;  let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  perceive  and  know  that  unto  Thee  every  knee 
must  bow  and  every  tongue  must  swear;  before  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  let 
them  bow  and  fall;  and  unto  Thy  glorious  name  let  them  give  honour’. 
Interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  commentary  in  Midrash  Tehillim,  Ps.  Ixvii.  6 
(tr.  of  Wünsche,  p.  346),  ‘Preisen  werden  dich  Völker. .  .Warum?  Weil  der 
Heilige,  gep.  sei  er!  die  Gerechtigkeit  der  Israeliten  ans  Licht  treten  läßt’; 
proof-text  is  Ps.  xxxvii.  6,  ‘und  er  läßt  hervorgehen  wie  Licht  deine 
Gerechtigkeit’.  This  explanation  is  relevant  for  our  passage. 

The  sentences  of  ii.  1 1-12  are  the  heading  of  the  whole  ethical  part  of  the 
letter,  in  which  the  ‘Haustafel’  in  part  is  incorporated.  The  Christians, 
reborn  by  the  Word  of  God,  must  abstain  fi”om  fleshly  lusts,  because  they 

‘  Cf.  Billerbcck,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  lu,  p.  118  ad  Rom.  ii.  34. 

'  Text  of  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Rabbinic  Literatur*  and  Gospel  Teachings  (London,  1930),  p.  131.  The 
fteudepigrapha  are  quoted  from  Charles’  translation. 
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fight  against  the  soul,  i.e.  fiercely  try  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the 
ultimate  goal,  the  salvation  of  their  souls  (i.  9).  These  fleshly  lusts  belong  to 
the  state  from  which  they  have  been  freed  (cf.  ch.  i-ii.  9  and  iv.  aff.).  They 
are  now  called  to  show  forth  the  excellencies  (virtues)  of  their  God  (ii.  9). 
This  new  behaviour  makes  the  pagans  wonder  and  they  call  the  Christians 
‘evil-doers’  in  a  general  sense  (contrast  iv.  15).  The  writer  admonishes  them 
to  live  a  seemly  life  (koAôs,  which  can  be  noticed),  ‘in  order  that  they,  when^ 
they  revile  you  as  evil-doers,  on  account  of  (èx)  the  good  works  (=KaAfi 
dcvaorpo^i^)  which  they  now  behold,  may  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation’, 
because  then  the  ‘righteousness’  (iii.  14)  will  be  manifest  to  all  and  the  glory 
of  God  in  whose  service  the  Christians  did  their  works  will  be  revealed  before 
all  eyes. 

After  this  analysis  a  more  systematic  summary  will  be  useful.  The  writer 
often  uses  the  words  dcyotôoTTOiéco,  KcxXf)  àvaorpoçi^l,  KotXà  Spya  which  determine 
the  course  of  his  expositions.  It  cannot  be  said  why  he  does  not  use  other 
synonyms  like  eO  ttoieïv,  eOepyrrEÏv  ;  it  may  be  that  they  had  some  connota¬ 
tion  which  made  it  less  advisable  to  employ  them.  He  is  always  dealing  with 
the  same  sort  of  situation  in  which  the  Christians  are,  but  every  passage  has 
a  different  aspect:  in  ii.  12,  iii.  16  the  Christians  are  blamed  as  ‘evil-doers’, 
in  iv.  15  they  are  reviled  for  the  name  ‘Christians’;  in  ii.  12  and  iii.  16  the 
claim  of  doing  good  is  accounted  for  in  a  different  way. 

The  letter  gives  the  Christian  teaching  on  perseverance  in  ‘doing  good’ 
even  amidst  suffering.  The  end,  the  judgement  is  at  hand  ;  therefore  they 
must  be  watchful.  They  live  in  the  short  time  between  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  the  ‘Visitation’.  Set  free  by  the  work  of  Christ  from  the 
TTOcrpoTrapàboTos  àvaorpoçi^  and  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles  they  belong  to  the 
people  of  God.  Therefore  they  are  in  a  time  of  Trapoixla  (i.  17),  are  strangers 
(iv.  4),  but  they  have  to  live  according  to  the  command  of  the  holy  God  in 
holiness,  in  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  well-known  expression  from  the  O.T.  For 
God  will  judge  ‘according  to  each  man’s  work’  (i.  17)  and  in  Ps.  xxxiv  it  is 
clearly  set  before  them  what  are  the  conditions:  to  ab^ain  from  evil  and  to 
do  good.  It  may  be  that  their  status  as  itdpoiKoi  brings  with  it  suffering,  for 
their  faith  is  put  to  a  hard  test  (i.  6;  iv.  12)  and  it  may  even  be  according  to 
the  will  of  God  their  life-rule  (ii.  15,  iv.  2,  iii.  17,  iv.  19;  cf.  i.  6),  for  these 
things  belong  to  the  ÔXi^Æiç  which,  as  is  taught  in  the  Gospels  and  Paul, 
will  precede  the  end.  But  suffering  with  Christ  also  means  sharing  in  His 
glory.  This  suffering — ^it  may  be  said  in  passing — has  no  worth  in  itself, 
as  in  Judaism,  where  it  might  bring  atonement,  for  sins  have  been  borne 
by  Christ  (ii.  24).  Just  as  in  John’s  Gospel  the  disciples  are  hated  because 
they  are  not  of  the  world,  but  are  chosen  by  Christ  (xv.  i8-xvi.  4),  so  it  is 
here.  ‘Do  well  and  prosper’  does  not  apply  here  in  this  world  and  in  this 

*  B.  Rdcke,  loc.  cU.  pp.  i  lof. 
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I  time,  but  that  fact  would  be  a  strong  temptation.  Therefore  this  strong  appeal 
1  not  to  fashion  themselves  according  to  their  former  lusts  in  the  time  of  their 
ignorance  (i.  14;  cf.  ii.  1 1  ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  3),  to  abstain  from  retaliation  (ii.  22  ;  iii.  9), 
against  haughtiness,  in  short  :  a  strong  appeal  against  everything  in  which  the 
Christian  would  serve  himself.  The  main  trend  of  thought,  however,  is  not 
negative,  but  positive  :  to  do  good,  to  behave  seemly,  for  to  be  treated  unjustly 
is  better  than  to  act  unjustly. 

In  every  respect  the  relation  with  fellow-men  is  central,  not  a  retreat  from 
the  world,  but  a  life  in  the  given  conditions.  All  that  can  do  harm  to  the 
I  neighbour  in  deed  and  word  must  be  avoided  and  his  good  must  be  sought 
after.  Those  who  have  come  to  the  liberty  of  Christ  have  put  away  all 
wickedness,  guile,  hypocrisies,  envies  and  evil-speaking  (ii.  i  )  ;  those  who  have 
sanctified  themselves,  are  called  to  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  (ii.  22), 
to  meekness  and  humility  (iii.  4,  15;  v.  6).  In  iii.  8-9  and  iv.  8-10  this 
demand  is  elaborated  more  fully:  ‘be  ye  all  likeminded,  loving  as  brethren, 
tenderhearted,  humbleminded,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  reviling  for 
'  reviling,  but  contrariwise  blessing’;  ‘above  all  things  [viz.  with  regard  to 
their  personal  watchfulness]  being  fervent  in  your  love  among  yourselves; . . . 
using  hospitality  one  to  another  without  murmuring,  according  as  each  has 
received  a  gift,  ministering  it  among  yourselves  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God’.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  mutual  love  of  the 
Christians  among  themselves  is  not  the  only  form  of  good  works.  They  are 
I  also  extended  to  outsiders  :  in  subjection  to  the  state  authorities,  to  masters 

in  performing  one’s  duty,  to  husbands  even  if  they  are  unbelieving.  These 
,  ethical  demands  can  easily  be  paralleled  from  the  moral  teaching  of  pagan 
philosophers.  They  correspond  to  the  highest  standard  of  a  decent  man  or 
woman  in  the  ancient  world,  though  the  demand  of  humility  (TonreivcxppooTivTi) 
runs  counter  to  Hellenistic  thought  and  important  things  like  iraiBela  are  left 
I  out  of  sight,  due  of  course  to  the  social  status  of  Christians.  One  would  have 

expected  the  word  KoXoKàyaôla  in  the  course  of  the  letter.  At  any  rate  it  is 
supposed  that  the  outsiders  can  see  this  goodness  and  acknowledge  it  as 
I  right.  No  special  ‘Christian’,  but  truly  human,  ethics  are  demanded. 

These  good  works  have  no  place  in  the  process  of  salvation.  The  work 
Christ  has  done  is  the  unshakable  basis  in  the  relation  with  God.  It  has 
I  sometimes  been  thought  that  iv.  8,  ‘love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins’, 
meant  one’s  own  sins,  that  it  was  an  explanation  why  Christians  should  love 
one  another  (one  notes  the  interesting  variant:  KoXOvpci,  fut.).  But  that 
interpretation  is  not  right.  It  is  a  quotation  from  Prov.  x.  12  (not  quite 

(according  to  the  LXX,  but  Hebr.  pesha^  is  sometimes  translated  by  àuapTia), 
where  it  has  a  bearing  upon  human  relationships.  ‘Apap-ria  is  used  in  I  Peter 
with  a  double  meaning:  (a)  sin  against  Grod  (iv.  i)  and  (b)  fault  against  men 
(ii.  ao,  22)  ;  here  it  must  have  the  second  meaning,  since  sins  against  God  are 
taken  away  by  Christ  (ii.  24;  iv.  2).  This  part  of  iv.  8  explains  what  is  implied 
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in  the  love  towards  the  brethren  which  must  be  èKTEvi^S  =  assiduous  (cf.  i.  22)  : 
not  to  find  fault  with  one  another,  but  to  cover  their  mistakes  (cf.  I  Cor. 
xiii.  7).  The  following  clause  shows  that  Christian  people  followed  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  love  with  aloofness.  ‘Tout  comme  chez  nous.’  It  is  nowhere 
said  that  good  works  are  accounted  for  righteousness  with  God,  that  they 
bring  atonement  or  special  reward.  To  be  sure,  it  is  suggested  by  ii.  20  that 
suffering  may  give  KÂéos  and  in  i.  7  the  trial  of  their  faith  will  ‘  redound  to 
praise  and  glory  and  honour’  (so  R.S.V.),  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  a  reward  for  their  good  works;  it  means  that  they  impart  the  glory  which 
is  given  by  Christ;  in  this  world  discipleship  implies  contumely,  but  in  the 
parousia  it  turns  out  to  be  a  reason  for  praise.  This  doing  of  good  works  as  an 
expression  of  Christian  holiness  follows  from  God’s  calling  (ii.  21;  iii.  9), 
became  the  Lord  himself  is  holy  (i.  16;  ii.  5,  9).  Christ,  their  Redeemer,  has 
himself  set  the  example  for  doing  good  even  amidst  suffering  (cf.  Acts  x.  38 
Jesm  went  about  doing  good,  part  of  the  kerygma).^  There  is  no  relation  to 
the  Torah  or  to  supererogatory  deeds.  It  follows  all  from  the  summing  up  of 
the  Law:  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’  (cf.  Rom.  xiii.  9). 
It  serves  to  win  others  (iii.  1-2),  to  stop  the  calumniations  (ii.  15;  iii.  16),  and 
to  the  ultimate  glorification  of  God  (ii.  12). 


If  we  now  return  to  our  starting-point  with  the  three  possible  interpreta¬ 
tions  of ‘good  works’,  viz.  the  ‘Greek’,  ‘Jewish’  and  ‘Christian’  and  ask  to 
which  type  Peter’s  conception  is  related,  we  find  that  it  is  closely  alike  to  the 
first  one  but  for  its  foundation. 

It  is  decidedly  different  from  the  Jewish  type,  since  the  ‘good  deeds’  are 
not  special  works  towards  the  poor,  the  dead,  etc.,  like  the  ^miluth  chasidim, 
have  no  special  value  for  the  acquirement  of  God’s  favour,  but  are  extended 
to  all  without  exception.  Neither  are  they  like  the  later  ‘Christian’  con¬ 
ception  expressions  of  piety  ;  they  are  not  ‘ecclesiastical’,  but  secular  and  have 
no  atoning  value  for  post-baptbmal  sins.  This  ‘holiness’  does  not  express 
itself  in  prayer,  almsgiving  and  penitence,  but  in  the  right  behaviour  towards 
the  neighbour,  be  he  Christian  or  not;  they  are  not  done  for  heaven’s  sake,  but 
for  neighbour’s  sake. 

A  close  inspection  brings  to  light  that  Peter  uses  the  word  àyotôoiroitïv 
and  its  derivatives  with  the  same  range  of  meaning  as  was  usual  among  the 
‘  Greeks’.  There  is  the  same  width  in  it  as  in  the  Pauline  saying:  ‘whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are 
jmt,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
thinks  on  these  things’  (Phil.  iv.  8). 

But  the  foundation  is  quite  different  from  the  Greek:  God’s  calling  and 
not  human  goodness;  and  its  aim  is  different:  not  to  earn  glory  for  oneself, 

*  C.  H.  Dodd,  Tht  Apostolic  Preaching  and  its  Developments,  new  edit.  (London,  1944),  PP- 
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but  to  make  the  way  free  for  the  Gospel  towards  the  disobedient.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  to  find  in  I  Peter  this  typical  ‘Greek’  word  used  side  by  side  with 
typical  O.T.  words  like  96^05,  dyios  (àyvôs),  but  was  there  anything  against 
using  it  as  an  expression  of  the  idea  ‘love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’?  On  the 
contrary  the  term  expressing  a  Greek  ideal  in  itself  was  very  apt  for  its 
Christian  use.  It  was  not  a  thought  introduced  for  apologetic  reasons,  but 
a  word  that  could  convey  the  Christian  message. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  applied  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  ‘Interims-ethik’.  The  eschatological  note  is  very 
strong  (cf.  pp.  98, 104f.),  but  there  is  nothing  here  of  special  radical  demands 
because  the  end  is  near.  Before  the  coming  parousia  they  have  to  live  as  the 
finest  of  men.  In  a  time  when  ‘the  love  of  the  many  shall  wax  cold’  (Matt, 
xxiv.  12),  because  of  the  growing  iniquities,  the  Christians  have  to  be  ‘zealots 
of  the  good  ’. 

This  leads  to  another  observation.  Grundmann  ^  has  argued  that  this  usage 
of  Peter  was  on  the  same  line  as  the  Pastoral  epistles  in  which  the  expression 
KoXà  ?pya  is  very  marked.  In  this  connexion  he  says  that  it  comes  from 
Hellenistic-Jewish  circles,  shows  Jewish  influence  and  that  the  use  of  KoXdç 
originating  from  the  ‘durch  die  Gedanken  stoischer  Ethik  geformten  Vulgär¬ 
sprache’  is  a  clear  witness  of  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
second  generation,  ‘vor  denen  eben  die  große  Frage  der  Bewährung  stand’ 
and  of  its  solution.  A  similar  line  is  taken  by  Dibelius,  when  he  wrote 
(in  summing  up  the  arguments  for  the  spuriousness  of  the  Pastorals)  :  ‘  es 
handelt  sich  um  ein  Christentum  der  rechten  Lehre  und  der  guten  Werke: 
cme  als  Gemeindebesitz  vorausgesetzte  Dogmatik  und  eine  bürgerliche  Ethik 
verbinden  sich  zu  einem  durchaus  statischen  Christentum,  in  dem  von  der 
dynamischen  Gespanntheit  des  eschatologischen  Evangeliums  des  Paulus 
nichts  zu  finden  ist’,  and  later:  ‘Einflüsse  jüdischer  Paränese  mögen  dabei 
mitwirken,  aber  sie  würden  nicht  aufgenommen  werden,  wenn  die  rationale, 
auf  ein  verchristlichtes  Leben  abzielende  Auffassung  des  Christentums  sie 
nicht  begünstigte.’  *  It  would  take  us  too  far,  if  we  were  to  discuss  the  relation 
of  I  Peter  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  ethical  attitude  of  the  Pastorals 
in  itself.  But  I  think  that  the  quotations  are  even  without  that  connexion 
relevant  to  our  subject.  They  do  need  a  radical  revision,  because  they  are  at 
complete  variance  with  the  real  facts.  Jewish  influence  was  not  found  at  this 
point;  eschatology  was  very  tense;  every  missionary  can  tell  that  the  problem 
of  the  ‘Bewährung’  is  not  one  of  the  second  generation,  but  starts  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  convert’s  Christian  life.  The  problem  of  N.T.  ethics  cannot 
so  easily  be  solved  by  dismissing  the  ‘  good  works  ’  to  the  second  generation. 
Here  is  an  unpermitted  short  cut.  The  relation  of  Christianity  and  the 

*  W.  Gnmdmann,  in  Kittel,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  ra,  pp.  551-3. 

*  M.  Dibelius,  Dit  Pastoralbriefe*  (Tübingen,  1931),  pp.  3,  29,  cf.  pp.  24-5;  see  also  H.  Preisker, 
Das  Ethos  des  Urchristentums  (Gütersloh,  1949),  pp.  I95ff. 
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existing  order,  of  faith  and  works,  of  rebirth  and  the  present  life  are  far  more 
complicated  than  is  suggested  in  the  above  quotations.  And  equally  important 
would  it  be  to  investigate  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  transition  from 
I  Peter’s  conception  to  that  found  in  Chrysostom. 

Where  did  Peter  get  the  idea  from?  A  comparison  with  Paul  cannot  be 
carried  through  in  the  compaiss  of  this  article.  Let  me  quote  two  sentences 
of  his  genuine  Epistles  only:  ‘But  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary  in  well¬ 
doing’  (II  Thess.  iii.  13)  and  ‘let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing. .  .so  then, 
as  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  work  that  which  is  good  toward  all  men, 
especially  toward  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  the  faith*  (Gal.  vi.  9-10). 
This  parallelism  shows  how  deeply  the  thought  expressed  by  Peter  entered 
into  the  Christian  teaching. 

In  my  opinion  it  goes  back  to  and  is  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  There  are  remarkable  reminiscences  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  this  letter.  In  this  case  it  does  not  seem  advisable,  however,  to 
refer  to  Luke  vi.  33-5  where  àyaôorroiécù  is  used  twice  in  a  word  of  Jesus, 
because  it  is  missing  in  the  parallel  Matt.  v.  43  ff.  and  may  be  due  to  the 
wording  of  Luke.  But  Jesus’  teaching  of  what  was  meant  by  the  neighbour 
in  the  summary  of  the  law  ‘  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  his  intercourse  with  publicans,  his  Passion 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression.  This  combined  with  the  wondrous 
certainty  of  salvation,  the  necessity  of  refuting  the  calumnies  by  deeds  and 
of  impressing  the  great  commandment  upon  men  and  women  in  suffering 
for  their  Christian  faith,  completely  account  for  this  form  of  teaching  which 
foimd  a  Greek  word  perfectly  adequate  to  express  how  a  Christian  has  to 
live  with  his  fellow-men  in  love  during  this  time  of  faith  and  hope. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
LANGUAGE  IN  THE  BIRTH  AND 
INFANCY  STORIES  OF  THE 
THIRD  GOSPEL 

The  close  affinity  in  diction  and  style,  and  also  in  the  association  of  ideas, 
between  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  and  the  great 
mass  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature — even  occasionally  actual  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  with  passages  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Judges  or  from  the  story 
of  Samuel’s  birth — might  indicate,  yet  does  not  incontrovertibly  prove,  that 
the  Greek  record  of  Luke  i,  ii  is  ultimately  derived  from  a  Hebrew  literary 
source.  There  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the  idea  that  a  Greek  wiiter, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  literary  character  of  the  O.T.  translation  and 
desirous  of  proceeding  with  his  own  narration  of  the  Birth  and  Boyhood  of 
Jesus,  could  have  intentionally  and  successfully  imitated  the  style  of  the 
Greek  Old  Testament.  He  might  have  adopted  Septuagintal  mannerisms 
of  phraseology  in  the  belief  that  a  Hebraizing  style  would  be  the  appropriate 
means  to  evoke  a  congenial  atmosphere  for  the  setting  of  his  story.  We  know 
from  literary  competitions  in  our  own  time  that  Englishmen  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  capable  of  imitating  convincingly  the  styles  of  Ronsard  or 
Rabelais.  What  is  possible  for  them  today  would  not  have  been  impossible, 
in  his  day,  for  the  editor  of  Luke,  who  was  a  man  of  great  literary  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Yet  this  suggestion,  put  forward  with  such  force  of  argument  and  learning 
by  Dalman,  Moulton,  Hamaclr,  accepted  by  Burkitt  and  Cadbury  and  still 
adhered  to  by  the  majority  of  Biblical  scholars  in  England,  suffers  from  its 
own  artificiality.  It  is  clear  even  to  the  most  perfunctory  reader  of  the  Third 
Gospel  that  the  Greek  author  who  wrote  irpcoTov  XéyerE  Elpi^vn  olKcp  ToOrep 
(Luke  X.  5)  was  not  freely  composing  his  story,  but  using  sources  transmitted 
to  him  through  Jewish  channels.  The  assumption  that  among  these  sources 
were  some  that  had  been  primarily  composed  in  a  Semitic  tongue  is  reasonable. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Third  Evangelist’s  intentional  imitation  of  Hebraistic 
diction  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  work  will  have  to  be  re-examined. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  probe  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind  of  an  author  so  far 
removed  from  our  own  age,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  ask  in  the  first 
place  what  could  have  been  the  reasons,  what  were  the  motives,  that  induced 
the  Evangelist  to  adopt  this  extraordinary  mode  of  poetic  expression?  The 
compiler  of  the  Third  Gospel  was  not  an  unlettered  man;  of  the  editors  of 
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the  four  canonical  Gospels  it  is  he  who  displays  the  most  intimate,  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  his  literary  medium,  the  Greek  language.  And  he 
set  himself  the  task  of  writing  down  the  gospel  story  for  an  educated  Greek 
public.  The  retention  of  Semitisms  in  his  narrative  cannot  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  occurrence  of  Semitisms  in  the  Second  Gospel.  The 
language  of  Mark  (which,  as  a  gospel,  was  indubitably  first  written  in  Greek 
though  the  material  had  been  collected  from  Aramaic  sources)  is  barely 
disguised  Aramaic  ;  notwithstanding  its  undeniable  poetic  qualities,  its  plastic 
and  vivid  style,  accentuated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  historic  present,  it  is 
obvious  that  Greek  was  not  the  writer’s  natural  medium  of  expression. 
As  a  result,  the  Marcan  Greek  sounds  crude  and  awkward.  In  Luke  we  have 
the  work  of  an  author  who  has  given  proof  of  his  ability  to  write  flawless 
Greek.  When  such  a  man  decides,  in  certain  passages  extending  over  two 
complete  chapters,  to  retain  phrases  which  to  a  Greek  ear  sound  monstrous 
and  barbarous,  to  employ,  line  after  line,  a  style  that  is  tainted  with  Semitisms, 
the  explanation  cannot  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  editor  of  Mark,  that  he  knew 
no  better.  What  reasons,  external  or  psychological,  could  have  induced  the 
writer  of  the  elegant  well-balanced  period  of  the  proemium  to  revert  after 
four  verses  to  the  inelegant  and  ungrammatical  language  of  the  subsequent 
one  hundred  and  thirty?  Writing  for  Greek  readers  and  having  a  Greek 
education,  could  he  have  consciously  exerted  himself  to  imitate  a  style  he 
knew  to  be  faulty — in  other  words:  Would  he  have  deliberately  attempted 
to  repel  his  readers,  whom  he  was  trying  to  win  over  to  his  cause,  by  needlessly 
resorting  to  the  speech  of  barbarians?  Would  he,  a  man  of  exquisite  literary 
taste  and  a  poet  of  rank  who  had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in  refined 
language,  have  willingly  chosen  to  commit  the  one  unforgivable  sin  a  writer 
can  commit,  the  sin  against  language,  by  inventing  such  expressions  as 
èyévero  6è  èv  tc^  UpoTEUEiv  otCrrdv  or  Tropeuôpevoi  kv  èvroXaïs,  or  èyévero  f) 
9covf)  ToO  doTraopou  oou  els  Tà  Ärd  pou,  or  èvéveuov  6è. .  .tô  tI  ôv  CéAoi 
KoXeladoi  aCrxô,  or  TTOifiaai  ëXeos  perd  twv  -irarépcov  fjpwv,  or  èyévero  6è  èvr^ 
elvon  aCrroùs  éneï  äirXi^ofiriaocv  al  f)pèpai  roô  rexelv  aCm^v,  which  he  knew  (and 
which  his  readers  knew)  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Greek?  Would 
he  have  done  all  this,  and  more,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  indulge  in  some 
whim  of  his  to  produce  a  kind  of  academic  exercise  ?  Is  it  not  a  more  probable 
explanation  of  the  occurrences  of  Hebraisms  in  Luke  i,  ii  that  the  editor  of 
the  Gospel  was  here  using  sources  and  that,  out  of  a  reverent  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  the  sources,  he  adhered  to  the  original  text  even  at  the 
expense  of  correctness  and  elegance  of  language? 

There  seem  to  be  two  possibilities  only  to  account  for  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Hebraistic  phraseology  in  the  Lucan  Nativity  and  Infancy 
Narrative:  the  first  is,  that  the  compiler,  while  freely  composing  the  story  in 
his  own  language,  chose  to  offend  against  grammar  and  linguistic  feeling 
simply  because  he  wished  to  show  that  he  could  write  as  bad  Greek  as  that  of 
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the  Septuagintal  authors;  the  other  explanation  is  that  a  document  written 
in  Hebrew  formed  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  Third  Gospel,  and  that  the 
compiler — out  of  respect  for  his  source  and  in  an  endeavour  to  deviate  as 
little  as  possible  from  it — retained  the  flavour  of  the  original  even  at  the  price 
of  suppressing  his  qualms  as  an  author. 

I  believe  this  second  explanation  to  be  more  natural  and  more  plausible 
than  the  first  one. 

Although  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  language  but  a  matter  of  the  writer’s 
terminology,  it  should  be  noted  in  what  sense  the  expression  ô  Kupioç  is  used 
in  the  Lucan  Infancy  chapters.  With  the  sole  exception  of  i.  43  where  it 
appears  as  a  designation  of  Jesus,  xOpios  stands  throughout  for  m?r.  This 
use  of  the  word  implies,  of  course,  no  difference  from  Septuagintal  usage  but 
it  distinguishes  to  a  certain  degree  the  first  two  Lucan  chapters  from  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel.  évroXal  xal  SiKaicbpcxTa  toO  Kuplou,  Luke  i.  6  ;  ô  vaôs  toO  Kupiou, 
i.  9;  dyyeXos Kuplou,  i.  1 1,  ii.  9;  irpoépxECTÔai  ('TrpoiropeOeaôai)  èvchinov  Kupiou, 
i.  15,  17,  76;  èTTiorpéipeiv  érrl  xOpiov,  i.  16;  èroipào-ai  Aa6v  Kuplcp,  i.  17; 
oOtoîs  poi  umolTiKev  Kupioç,  i.  25;  ô  xOpios  perd  ctoü,  i.  28;  KÛpios  ô  9eôs 
(toô  lapon^X),i.  32, 68 ;  5ouXq  Kuptou,  i.  38 ;  Td XeXotXTipéva  trapd  Kuplou,  i.  45 ; 
ô  KÙpioç...ô  acoTTjp  pou  t6  acoiYipiov  pou),  i.  46,  47;  IpeydXuvsv  ô 
KÛpioç  t6  fXeoç  otÙToû,  i.  58;  x^^P’  xuplou,  i.  66;  6ôÇa  Kuplou,  ii.  9;  (ô) 
XpioTÔç  Kuplou,  ii  (il),  26;  èyvcùpioev  à  xOpios  ^ipïv,  ii.  15;  770900x1^001 
Ttva  Kupicp,  ii.  22;  ô  vôpos  Kuplou,  ii.  23,  24,  39;  dyiov  xcp  Kuplco,  ii,  23. 
Without  exception,  these  expressions  are  merely  Biblical,  and  not  necessarily 
Hebraistic,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  this  definite  employment  of  the  term 
Kupios  for  mn*'  could  be  attributed  to  a  writer  to  whom,  as  to  the  Third 
Evangelist,  ô  KÛpios  was  the  favourite  designation  of  the  man  Jesus  (see 
Luke  V.  8,  12;  vi.  46;  vii.  6,  13,  19;  ix.  54,  59,  61;  x.  1,  17,  39,  40,  41; 
xi.  i,39;xii.4i,42;xiii.  8,  15,  23,  25;xvii.  5, 6, 37;  xviii.  6,4i;xix.  8,31,  34; 
xxii.  33,  38,  49,  61  ;  xxiv.  3,  34).  The  exceptional  occurrence  of  the  expression 
f|  pi^TTip  ToO  Kupiou  pou  in  Luke  i.  43  ^  hardly  detracts  from  the  constant  use 
in  the  Infancy  Narrative  of  the  term  Kupios  in  its  established  meaning;  it 
underlines,  being  an  exception,  the  difference  of  consciousness  of  mind 
between  the  writer  of  this  verse  and  the  others  quoted;  it  sets  off  this  verse 
against  the  general  context  and  marks  it  as  an  editorial  addition. 

Neither  our  puzzled  speculation  about  the  Evangelist’s  motives  in  retaining 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel  a  strongly  Hebraistic  colouring,  nor 
the  refutation  of  suppiositions  by  modem  writers  that  are  entirely  based  on 
one  single  expression  in  these  chapters  can  lead  to  a  secure  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  Luke  i,  ii  depends  in  its  composition  on  a  Hebrew  literary 
source  or  whether  the  narrative  in  these  chapters  is  the  creation  of  the 
Evangelist  who  deliberately  moulded  his  style  on  the  Greek  O.T.  For  more 
convincing  evidence  we  shall  have  to  comb  the  two  chapters  for  Hebrew 
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idioms  which  are  at  the  same  time  non-Septuagintal.  If  we  wish  to  determine 
with  greater  accuracy  whether  the  Lucan  Infancy  Story  was  merely  modelled 
on  the  ‘Septuagint’  or  was  actually  based  upon  a  Hebrew  source  (of  which 
the  extant  text  of  Luke  i,  ii  would  then  be  a  free,  if  enlarged,  translation), 
we  shall  have  to  go  into  the  question  more  deeply  and  compare  characteristic 
passages  of  the  Lucan  narrative  with  the  Greek  O.T.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Massoretic  Text  on  the  other. 

Luke  i.  7  TTpopeßriKÖTes  Iv  xaîs  fipépaiç  oûtcûv  is  manifestly  a  rendering 
of  the  phrase  0^3  ontç  ;  it  would  have  been  better  Greek  to  say  instead 
èv  fiXiKig.  The  preposition  èv  in  the  Lucan  text  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 

.  It  may  be  a  small  point  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Septuagintal  writers 
have  no  év  in  their  translations  : 


Gen.  xviii.  1 1 
Gen.  xxiv.  i 
Joshua  xiii.  i 
Joshua  xxiii.  i 
I  Kings  i.  I 


Dnca 

•  T-  •  ▼ 


D'>»*a  Ka 

•T“  T 


TTpopeßriKÖTes  fmepöv 
irpoßeßriKÜs  f)iiEpcôv 
TTpoßeßqKcos  tc5v  fjiiepwv 
irpoßeßqKcbs  [xaïs]  fipépais 
TTpoßeßqKcbs  fmépons 


Luke  i.  7  is  in  this  instance  more  Hebraistic  than  the  Septuagint. 

More  conclusive  perhaps  is  the  comparison  of  Luke  i.  17  with  O.T. 
prototypes  of  that  passage.  ‘And  he  shall  go ...  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children . . .  ’  is  unmistakable  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mai.  iv.  6 
(Hebrew,  iii.  24,  LXX,  iv.  5).  A  comparison  of  the  Lucan  text  with  that 
of  Malachi  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  is  illuminating: 


Luke 

iTTiaTpévpoci 

KOpÔtaS  TTOTÉpCOV 

hrl  TéKva 


LXX 

dcTroKorraon'icrEi 
Kap51av  TTorrpàç 
TTpôç  vdôv 


M.T. 

.  ..  , 

niax-a*? 

T  ** 

D'la-'?» 

*  T 


In  Luke,  as  in  the  M.T.  of  Mai.  iii.  24,  the  plural  stands  against  the  singular 
of  the  Greek  O.T.  version.  This  coincidence  of  the  Lucan  text  with  the 
Hebrew  where  it  differs  from  the  Greek  can  hardly  be  fortuitous.  The  evidence 
gains  in  weight  when  we  consider  the  similar  passage  from  Sir.  xlviii.  10 
with  a  view  to  adducing  contributory  testimony  : 


ao<}>ia  OEipocy 

èTTiorpévpai  KopSiccv  TrocTpôç 
irpôç  ul6v 


KT«  P 

rPK-aV  a^nV 

T  -  •  ••  I 

DTa-*?» 

«  T 


The  translators  of  Mai.  iii.  24  and  Sir.  xlviii.  10  were  in  a  dilemma;  if  they 
wished  to  retain  the  singular  form  for  the  rendering  of  aV ,  they  had  to 
abandon  the  plriral  form  of  niax  and  D'73  or  vice  versa.  If  Luke  i.  17 
goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  source,  the  translator  adopted  the  opposite  alter- 
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native  of  that  which  the  Septuagintal  writers  preferred.  If  Luke  i.  1 7  was 
composed  in  Greek  without  a  Hebrew  source  behind  it,  the  author  was  at 
least  not  influenced  by  the  Septuagintal  wording. 

We  may  next  consider  verses  Luke  i.  26,  35.  In  good  Hebrew  fashion  the 
name  of  the  angel  contains  his  message.  The  name  is  Gabriel,  and  the  message: 
Sùvapis  OvyloTOU  èmaKidaei  ooi.^ 

Another  instance  for  comparison  offers  itself  in  the  passage  Luke  i.  37. 
The  textual  attestation  differs;  in  B  N  DL  the  reading  is  irapà  toö  6co0,  in 
K®ACA  and  in  a  great  number  of  later  Gospel  codices  it  is  -rrapà  Tcp  6ecp. 
We  shall  hardly  depart  from  the  principle  of  giving  preference  to  the  lectio 
difficilior  if  we  accept  the  reading  as  handed  down  in  BKDL  as  the  more 
original  one.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  linguistic  feeling,  the  natural 
sense  for  their  own  language,  induced  copyists  who  produced  the  Greek 
codices  to  alter  the  genitive  after  rrapA  into  the  more  usual  frapà  TCp  öecp, 
while  the  other  way  a  change  from  ôecp  to  toö  6coö  could  not  be  explained. 

‘Not  made  deprived  of  power  shall  be. .  .all  thing’  sounds  to  an  English 
ear  as  strange  as  oOk  dSuvonyiaei . .  .ttSv  to  a  Greek.  We  might  sooner 
expect  to  read  oOk  dSuvorrYiaei . . .  ti,  not  made  deprived  of  power  shall 
be...  anything.  The  composition  oO . . .  iras  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
phrase  combining  rV  with  Vb .  While  this  construction  is  uncouth  in  Greek, 
its  equivalent  is  quite  unobjectionable  in  Hebrew.  Yet 

the  construction  oO. .  .iras  is  very  frequent  in  the  N.T.*  and  cannot  serve 
as  a  criterion  of  wnritten  sources.  Of  greater  importance,  from  a  grammatical 
point  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  Lucan  reading  with  the 
O.T.,  in  LXX  and  M.T.  respectively,  is  the  fact  that  Luke  i.  37  has  the 
genitive  after  the  preposition  irapà.  Putting  the  Lucan  passage  side  by  side 
with  Gen.  xviii.  14  according  to  the  M.T.  and  according  to  the  LXX,  we 
find  an  instance  where  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  does  not  violate  the  gram¬ 
matical  rule  while  the  text  Luke  i.  37,  keeping  closer  to  the  Hebrew  than  to 
the  Septuagintal  reading,  comes  near  to  doing  so  : 

LXX  M.T. 

àSuvorreï 

irapà  Tcp  Ö6cp^  mrra 

^>fipa  -la-T 

The  Hebrew  -9  might  have  been  rendered  by  àirô  from",  in  Koine  Greek 
irapà  with  the  subsequent  genitive  is  not  exceptional  and  also  means  ‘from’; 
irapà  with  the  subsequent  dative  means  ‘by’.  The  M.T.  of  Gen.  xviii.  14 
says:  ‘Is  anything  [coming] /rom  God  wondrous?’  (=such  that  God  could 

*  Compare  Ps.-Philo  xlii.  7,  where  the  angel’s  name  is  ^miB  and  the  message  which  he  brings 
runs  as  follows  :  Ipse  liberabit  Israel  e  manu  allophilotvm. 

*  E.g.  Matt.  xxiv.  22. 

*  Compare  Mark  x.  27:  iràvra  yip  Suvorri  rropi  9t$. 


Luke 

oOk  dSuvoiyioei 
irapà  ToO  ôeoO 
irôv  ^qpa 


c 


év  TCO  ßpocxiovi  TTis  öuvduecos  ctou  ;j|»  »1“lta 

SieoKÖpincTCxs  tous  ^xôpoOs  ctou  I  ’l'a’iK  Ç'W 

‘With  the  arm  of  thy  strength  [might]  hast  thou  scattered  thine  enemies’ 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  II,  resp.  Ixxxviii.  ii,  resp.  Ixxxix  lo). 

SeÇià  Kupiou  rn?r 

èiroiriCTev  Suvapiv  nt^ 

‘The  right  hand  of  Yahweh  does  [did]  strength  [power]’  (Ps.  cxviii.  i6, 
resp.  cxvii.  15,  resp.  cxviii.  16).^ 

The  noun  Kpöcros  in  Luke  i.  51  is  a  more  appropriate,  and  more  definite, 
rendering  for  or  especially  than  the  ‘ Septuagintal’  fiOvapis  which  is 
used  in  both  the  above  psalms  for  either  of  the  Hebrew  words.  The  LXX 
translates  '7^  'BhK  men  of  valour,  as  dvSpss  Suvdpecos,  and  niai 
the  mighty  man  of  valour,  as  ô  loxupbs  tcov  5uvàiJÆcov.  Luke  keeps  here  clear  of 
the  often  used  and  hence  faded  or  ambiguous  expression  SOvaiJiis.  Luke  i.  51 
is  a  direct  translation  of  a  Hebrew  half-verse  of  three  beats  which  may  have 
read  i»[i]*iTa  (^0  must  have  stood  in  the  original,  not  xs  which 

does  not  fit  the  metre) — entirely  independent  of  the  Septuagintal  model. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Luke  ii.  4-18,  owes  much  of 
its  complexion  to  Micah.  Several  of  its  features  are  recognizably  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  motifs  from  Mic.  iv.  8-12,  v.  2-9.  'KSn»  Mic.  iv.  10,  is 

echoed  literally  in  devépt) . . .  èx  ttôXecoç,  Luke  ii.  4,  and  comes 

back  a  few  lines  later  in  dcypotuXoOvTEs,  Luke  ii.  8.  The  verb  àypotuXéco 
(dypouXljopai)  is  extremely  rare;  in  the  N.T.  it  occurs  here  only  and  it  is 
not  found  in  the  Greek  O.T.  It  is  a  good  Greek  word  and  it  conveys  perfectly 
the  meaning  of  Once  it  is  admitted  that  Luke  ii.  4-18  took 

its  colour  with  all  ‘  messianic  associations’,*  from  Micah,  it  becomes  necessary 

^  The  association  of  6  ßpoxlcw,  with  ^  or  t»,  Kpdros,  loxOs,  SOvooiis  is  frequent  in  the 
O.T.  ;  see,  e.g.,  Isa.  li.  9. 

•  Compare  Targum  Ps.>Jonathan  ad  Gen.  xxxv.  21,  Walton’s  Polyglott,  vol.  iv,  Divisio  Tr^dtx 
Targum,  p.  69;  further  the  Hebrew  Apocalypsis  of  Elijah,  Moses  Buttenwieser;  DU  hebräische  Elias- 
Apokalypse  (Leipzig,  1897),  p.  18,  lines  2  and  3. 
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to  deduce  that  the  Hebrew  text  served  as  the  prototype  of  the  Gospel  passage. 
If  the  Greek  text  of  the  Mican  passage  had  been  the  source,  why  is  it  that  we 
find  in  Luke  ii.  8  àypotuÂoôvreç  in  place  of  KorraCTKTivwvTES  Iv  TreSicp?  The 
Third  Evangelist  was  not  averse  from  using  the  ‘  Biblical  ’  KocTaoKT|v6oo  (see 
Luke  xiii.  19).  His  supererogatory  effort  to  replace  this  word  with  which 
every  reader  of  the  Greek  Bible  was  conversant  by  the  unusual  and  highly 
un-Biblical  àypauXéco  cannot  be  accounted  for  if  the  evangelist  intended  to 
approximate  to  Septuagintal  expressions  as  closely  as  possible.  A  translator 
of  a  Hebrew  story  of  Jesus’  birth  who  worked  without  consulting  the  Greek 
text  of  Micah  would  have  had  no  hesitation  to  use  the  verb  àypouXéco. 

The  formulation  irXfjSos  orpomäs  oùpocvlou  in  Luke  ii.  13  recalls  R3S"*?3 
It  has  to  be  observed  that  orpornà  oOpdtvios  occurs  nowhere  in 
the  LXX  as  a  rendering  for  X3S.  The  expressions  employed  by 

Septuagintal  writers  vary;  it  is  [rrdaa]  OTpotT[£]ia  toö  oupovoö  in  I  Kings 
xxii.  19,  in  Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  13  (and  might  have  been  so  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  22  also), 
in  Zeph.  i.  5  and  in  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5.  Kas,  without  D'OtWi,  appears 
as  OTpaT[£]ia  in  Judges  viii.  6,  Deut.  xx.  9,  in  II  Sam.  iii.  23,  viii.  16,  in 
I  Kings  iv.  4,  xi.  15,  21,  xvi.  16  and  in  I  Chron.  xii.  14,  21,  23,  xviii.  15, 
xix.  8,  XX.  I  and  Neh.  ix.  6.  In  other  O.T.  passages  a  variety  of  different 
renderings  are  used.  The  following  considerations  are  pertinent  :  {a) 
becomes  a  loan  word  in  late  Jewish  Aramaic;  {b)  the  use  of  the  word  orpornà 
tends  to  become  more  frequent  in  later  Greek  translations  from  Hebrew 
writings,  as  well  as  in  Jewish  writings  in  Greek;  this  is  seen  from  the  above 
quoted  references  and  from  the  fact  that  Aquila  uses  orpornà  for  xas  in 
places  where  LXX  employed  different  expressions,  and  is  seen  also  from 
1-IV  Macc.  and  Wisd.  of  Sol.  We  may  deduce  from  this  fact  that  Jews  of 
the  first  century  had  become  familiarized  with  the  word  orpornà^  and  may 
assume  that  a  person  who  at  that  time  translated  a  Hebrew  document  into 
Greek  would  have  been  more  ready  to  use  orpornà  for  xas  than  any  of  the 
numerous  other  terms  that  also  occur  in  the  LXX  for  this  Hebrew  word. 
Yet  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  use  of  the  adjective 
oOpàvioç  in  conjunction  with  orpornà.  If,  as  alleged,  the  writer  of  the 
Lucan  Infancy  Narrative  intentionaJly  imitated  the  biblicisms  of  the 

*  The  dates  when  Greek  translations  were  made  of  various  Hebrew  literary  works  are  too  uncertain 
to  allow  definite  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  term  which  respective  translators  used,  in  different 
tges,  for  a  certain  Hebrew  phrase.  Nevertheless,  the  following  comparison  is  not  without  interest: 

Test.  Levi  iii.  3  :  al  Suv^psis  t£&v  rropcußoAüv. 

Ps.'Philo  xix.  12:  militiae  coeli. 

Slav.  En.  xvii.  i  :  ‘armed  troops  serving  the  Lord.’ 

IV  Ezra  vi.  3  ;  militiae  angelonm. 

II  Bar.  li.  1 1  :  ‘the  armies  of  the  angels.* 

(Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  53  ort  AiyiOvon  éryyiAcov  and  Heb.  xii.  22  MupiABeis  àyyfXeov)  ;  in  Luke  xxi.  26 
8w4jisij  TÖV  oOpotvfiv  points  to  a  Semitic  source  that  could,  in  this  place,  have  had  the  words 
mns;  SOvouif  in  Luke  xix.  37  and  xxiv.  49  probably  also  goes  back  to  Semitic  sources,  but 
here  the  word  would  not  have  been  xas). 
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Septuagint  in  his  supposed  desire  of  writing  ‘in  Biblical  style’,  one  might 
ask:  why  was  not  his  effort  of  imitating  carried  out  consistently?  Why  did  he 
discard  the  expression  orpomà  toö  oOpcxvoö  which  he  might  have  found 
coined  and  ready-made  in  the  LXX  and  substituted  an  adjective  for  the 
genitivus  substarUivi?  crrpomà  oùpdcvios  is  certainly  a  suitable  rendering  for 
O'OWt  Kas,  and  if  the  writer  had  before  him  a  Hebrew  text  which  he 
translated  without  turning  to  the  Greek  O.T.  at  every  verse,  then  his  choice 
of  words  was  apt  and  correct.  In  fact,  orponrià  oOpàvios  b  better  Greek  than 
orpomà  toö  oOpovoö — but  could  it  be  seriously  claimed  that  the  author  of 
the  Lucan  Nativity  and  Infancy  Stories  wbhed  at  the  same  time  both  to 
Hebraize  hb  Greek  and  to  Graecize  his  Hebrew?  If  his  intention  was  to 
imitate,  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  imitating  precisely.  If  he 
thought  that  the  expression  orpomà  roö  oOpotvoö  should  be  made  more 
euphonious  to  Greek  ears  and  therefore  substituted  for  it  orpomà  oûpàvios, 
why  did  he  leave  such  turns  as  èTrolrioev  xpàros  èv  ßpotxiovi  oOroö  unchanged?  * 

The  notion  ttXîiôoç  orpomSs  oöpocvlou  is  undoubtedly  Hebraistic.  In  this 
form  the  expression  is  non-Septuagintal.  It  could  not  have  been  an  imitation. 

Less  obvious  than  in  the  above  quoted  instances  is  the  independence  of 
the  writer  of  Luke  i,  ii  of  the  Septuagint  and  his  dependence  on  a  Hebrew 
pattern  in  the  case  of  Luke  ii.  34.  Thb  verse  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  hymn  (psalm)  that  contained  allusions  to,  and  paraphrases  of,  passages  from 
Isaiah  in  conflation  with  Ezek.  xvi.  40.  The  fact  that  we  have  here  not 
a  direct  quotation  of  Isa.  viii.  14  but  a  paraphrase  makes  the  comparison  more 
difficult,  but  even  from  the  wording  as  it  stands  it  can  be  seen  that  the  LXX 
(in  its  extant  text)  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  source. 

It  would  be  an  intricate  task  to  find  out  how  the  oùx-o06é  found  its  way  into 
the  Greek  O.T.  version.  Paul  quotes  the  M.T.  or  a  Greek  text  substantially 
in  agreement  with  the  M.T.  (XI60Ç  TrpooKÖpporros  xal  Trérpa  (jKotvSàXou, 
Rom.  ix.  33)  which  b  here  definitely  superior.  One  might  even  ask  whether 
the  fact  that  Paul’s  quotation  supports  the  Hebrew  as  against  the  extant 
Greek  text,  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  no  other  variant 
exbted  in  hb  time.  It  b  not  impossible  that  the  change  from  the  positive 
to  the  negative  formulation  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  scribe  who  felt  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  adducing  prophetic  proof  for  the  election 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  Yet  one  hesitates  to  attribute 
the  ‘ Septuagintal’  reading  to  wilful  alteration  by  an  audacious  copyist,  as 
Christian  teaching  took  from  earliest  times  the  view  that  the  Christ  must  be 
a  stumbling-stone  and  a  cause  for  vexation;  the  paradox  of  the  crucified 
Messiah  is  one  of  the  oldest  themes  of  Gospel  preaching.  If  then  the  extant 
Greek  reading  of  Isa.  viii.  14  were  older  than  the  Third  Gospel,  Luke  ii.  34 

*  In  Act*  vii.  42  ff.  occur*  a  direct  quotation  from  the  0.  T.,  and  here,  significantly,  the  term  is  fl  orpomà 
ToO  oiipowoC,  corresponding  exacdy  to  the  LXX  usage.  It  seems  that  the  writer  (or  translator?) 
looked  up  his  O.T.  before  he  quoted.  He  apparently  did  not  look  it  up  when  he  wrote  Luke  ii.  13* 
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provides  additional  evidence  for  the  closer  propinquity  of  the  Lucan  narrative 
to  the  M.T.  than  to  the  Greek  O.T.  version.^ 

M.T. 

n-m 

rri  •  I  TT  I 

t  *  I 

-  T  I  •  -  T  -  I  • 

nçV 

•  T  T  t  “I  I 

And  he  shall  be  for  a 
sanctuary 

And  for  a  stone  of 
stumbling 

And  a  rock  of  offence 

To  both  the  houses  of 
Israel — 

For  a  gin  and  for  a 
snare 

To  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem 

If  this  be  called — with  Feine,  Dalman,  Wellhausen,  Moulton,  Hamack, 
Burkitt,  etc. — ‘intentional  and  deliberate  imitation’,  by  the  author  of  the 
Infancy  Narrative  of  the  Third  Gospel,  of  phraseology  and  style  of  the 
Septuagint,  then  we  have  to  admit  that  the  ‘imitator’  adheres  more  closely 
to  Hebrew  style  and  to  the  Hebrew  O.T.  text  than  does  the  source  from  which 
he  is  presumed  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of  Hebraistic  diction.*  The 
surviving  champions  of  the  ‘  imitation  theory  ’  might  well  say  :  oOk  àSuvom^oîi 
trapà  Tcp  Seep — or  irapà  toO  6eoö — -rrSv  ^fjpa.  Relying  less  on  angelic  voices 
than  on  sober  critical  investigation,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  follow  them.  In  at 
least  seven  instances  the  text  of  the  first  two  Lucan  chapters  displays  a  marked 
difference  from  the  wording  of  the  LXX  and  in  five  of  these  seven  instances 

*  Even  if  the  Greek  text  of  Isa.  viii.  14  had  been  tampered  with  by  an  eager  believer  from  a  later 
age,  there  still  would  be  some  verbal  differences;  Luke  ii.  34  has  irrOais,  Isa.  viii.  14  Greek  reads 
■rtTTTÛyo. 

'  After  the  publication  of  Hamack’s  books  on  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Kirsopp  Lake  spoke  of  Hamack  as  ‘having  fallen  a  victim  to  linguistic  arguments 
of  which  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  few  of  them  are  likely  to  stand  investigation  in  the  light  of  a  wider 
fosearchinto  the  custom  of  Greek  writers  ’  (‘The  Theologfy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles’,  J.A.T.  xix 
(Chicago,  1915),  pp.  489-508,  on  p.  507). 


Luke  LXX 

o&TOS  KEÏTOi  forai  001  els  àylaopa 

Kal  oûx  Xlôou  irpoo- 
KÔpMOTi  ouvavTyioeoôe 
els  iTTojoiv  oû6è  (bs  irérpas  irrcünom 

Kod  dtvàoraoiv  ol  6è  oIkoi  ioKcbß 

ttoAXöv  âv  èv  TToylBi  Kal  èv  KoiAAoporri 

lopoi'iX  èyxaBi'iiievoi  êv  lepouooXi^lH 

To  thee  shall  (he)  be  for  a 
sanctuary — 

And  not  as  (against)  a  stone 
of  stumbling  shall  ye  come 
up  against  (him) 

Neither  as  (against)  a  col¬ 
lapse  of  rock — 

But  the  houses  of  Jacob 

(Are)  in  a  trap,  and  in  a  pit 

Those  that  sit  in  Jerusalem 
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there  is  definite  agreement  of  the  text  of  Luke  with  that  of  the  M.T.  against 
our  LXX.  To  maintain  that  this  is  purely  accidental,  and  to  continue 
assuming  that  the  narrative  in  Luke  i,  ii  was  composed  directly  in  Greek 
without  a  Hebrew  source  document  as  its  basis,  means  straining  credulity 
too  far. 

Finally,  there  is  conclusive  proof  of  a  Hebrew  original  in  Luke  i.  13. 
This  is  a  commonly  known  argument,  but  the  necessary  conclusions  from  it 
have  not  been  commonly  drawn.  ‘Thy  supplication  is  heard,  and  thy  wife 
shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John’ — from  very  few 
passages  in  the  Lucan  Nativity  Story  is  it  as  obvious  as  from  this  one  that  the 
story  was  not  originally  conceived  in  Greek.  Luke  i.  13  has  its  counterpart 
in  Matt.  i.  21  (‘she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus, 
for  it  is  he  that  shall  save. . .’).  In  both  cases  an  allusion  is  made  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Yohanan  and  Yeshua,  respectively,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  The  Hebrew  origin  of  the  tradition  is  in  either  case  very  plain.  Still 
there  are  decisive  differences  in  the  ‘situation’  of  the  two  passages  which 
prohibit  any  conclusion  ‘by  analogy’,  ^inr,  or  in  its  full  form  pnin^, 
means  Yahweh  is  gracious.  While  in  Greek  the  connexion  of  thought  between 
the  form  of  the  name  icoàv[v]'ns  and  the  annunciation  eloTiKouaSri  f)  Bérials 
aou  is  completely  lost,  in  Hebrew  it  is  apparent  at  first  sight.^  It  is  not  a  case 
of  paronomasia,  or  vocal  alliteration — there  is  a  parallelism  of  the  thought-. 
‘God  has  granted  to  thee  fulfilment  of  thy  prayer’,  and,  propter  ea^  ‘the  name 
of  thy  child  shall  be  John  {=  Yahweh  is  gracious)’.  Similar  as  the  case  of 
Matt.  i.  21  may  appear  to  that  of  Luke  i,  13,  the  difference  between  the 
literary  tradition  of  the  two  Gospels  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  First  Gospel 
was  written  for  Jews,  albeit  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  the  Hebrew  meaning 
of  the  name  Jesus  would  be  recognizable  to  Jewish  readers  even  in  its  Greek 
form.  This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Third  Gospel  which,  like  the  Second, 
never  had  any  noticeable  distribution  amongst  Judaeo-Christians,*  and  which, 

*  For  the  Hebrew  custom  of  giving  names  derived  from  a  certain  situation  and  appropriate  to 
certain  occasions  (or  rather,  to  explain  given  names  by  factual  or  imaginary  situations  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  bestowing  a  particular  name)  see  Gen.  i.  6-10,  iv.  i,  25,  v.  29,  xvi.  1 1,  xvii.  19, 
xxi.  3, 6,  XXV.  25,  26,  xxix.  32,  33,  34,  35,  xxx.  6,  8,  1 1,  13,  18,  20,  24,  xxxii.  28  (xxv.  10),  xxxv.  18, 
xli.  51, 52  and  the  O.T.  throughout.  Compare  also  Philo,  De  mutatione  nominum  21  :  lt)ffoOs  lpnt)vtCitTOB 
ocornpia  Kwplou. 

*  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  question  of  Lucan  sources  has  not  been  fully  recognized.  If  the 
Third  Gospel  was  not  known  amongst  Judaeo-Christians  yet  we  find  in  their  scriptures  traces  of 
distinctly  ‘Lucan  matter’,  the  necessary  inference  is  that  this  matter  goes  back  to  sources  of  which 
the  Third  Evangelist  made  use  in  his  own  book  and  wdiich  independendy  of  the  Third  Gospel  was 
kept  in  Jewish-Christian  circles.  A  religious  book  treasured  by  EÙonites  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
wrould  not  be  identical  with  the  sources  of  which  the  Third  Evangelist  availed  himself  in  the  first 
century;  yet  it  could  contain  elements  that  were  derived  from  those  sources.  Our  information  of 
Jewish-Christian  literature  is  admittedly  scanty.  The  fact  that  no  patristic  author  mentions  the 
powenion,  by  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  of  the  Gospels  according  to  Mark  and  to  Luke  may  not  ■ 
suffice  for  poridve  deductioru.  Yet  the  fact  that  quite  early  tradidon  connected  the  Third  Evangelist  I  ; 
with  Paul  would  of  itself  have  led  the  Ebionites  to  reject  his  book.  Compare:  Ebionaei. .  .solo  autam  j: 


eo  quod  est  secimdum  Matthaeum  euangelio  utuntur,  et  apostolum  Paulum  recusant  apostatam  L 
eum  legis  dicentes,  Irenaeus,  Contra  haer.  i,  xxvi,  2  {M.P.G.  vn,  686/7);  [iP'wvaloi]  toö  wb  |j 


birth  and  infancy  stories  of  the  third  gospel  I2I 

as  gospel,  was  written  for  non-Jews.  Readers  of  the  Third  Gospel,  being 
Gentiles  by  descent  and  using  the  Greek  language  as  a  medium  of  their 
thought  and  expression,  would  be  unable  to  detect,  from  the  Greek,  the 
connexion  between  the  name  lcoàv[v]Tis  and  the  angelic  assurance  ‘  thy  suppli¬ 
cation  has  been  heard’.  As  this  connexion  is  perceptible  only  in  Hebrew,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  verse  was  composed  in  that  language  before,  through  being 
translated  into  Greek,  the  explanation  of  the  name  Yehohanan  became 
blurred. 

The  linguistic  evidence  so  far  adduced  leads  to  one,  and  only  one,  con¬ 
clusion:  both,  the  lyrics  in  the  infancy  chapters  of  the  Third  Gospel  and 
the  narrative  proper  in  which  these  lyrics  are  embedded,  are  Hebraic  in 
character,  in  style  and  spirit.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  on  the  whole, 
as  well  as  its  composition  in  minute  detail  such  as  turns  of  speech,  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  sentences,  position  of  verb  and  noun  in  the  sentences,  concatenation 
of  consecutive  sections,  are  even  now  markedly  Hebraistic.  With  few  inter¬ 
missions  these  Hebraisms  occur  word  after  word,  sentence  after  sentence, 
line  after  line  in  all  but  a  handful  of  verses  from  the  Lucan  Infancy  Story. 
There  are  instances  where  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  text  becomes 
possible  only  by  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 

The  theory  that  the  editor  of  the  Third  Gospel  was  the  author  of  the  first 
two  chapters  of  that  Gospel  and  that  he  wrote  these  chapters  in  Greek  whilst 
intentionally  adopting  a  Hebraizing  style  is  untenable.  Before  they  were 
ever  mcorporated  into  Luke,  the  story  of  the  wonderful  birth  of  the  Baptist 
and  the  stories  of  birth  and  boyhood  of  Jesus  existed  in  literary  form  as 
Hebrew  writings. 

àmTtdKou  irdaos  Tàs  hnoroXàs  ÂpvtiTkç  /jyoövTO  ilvcn  8flv,  AiroardTTiv  énroKoXoCvTtf  oCrr6v  toö  v6pov/, 
lOayyiXIcp  8t  ii6v<p  koB’  Ißporfous  Acyoplvcp  xP<!>l>woi,  tAv  Xotiräv  ouiKpöv  hroioCvro  Aöyov.  Eusebius, 
H£,  m,  xxvn,  4  {M.P.G.  xx,  273):  [ol  uiv  tßiuvoAoi]  Styovroa. .  .t6  Korrä  uerrBaTov  (CroyytXiov. . . 
koAoüvi  8t  aCnö  Korri  tßpoious  Tà  AXt^Bf)  tonw  tlmlv, .  .toC  Tran>Xou  tvroOBa  KorniyopoOvres  oùk  otoxOvovrai 
limrXtnTois  tkH  tûv  \|Au6orTTOOT6Xcdv  orCrr&v  Koocoupylas  Kod  irXàvtis  X6yois  miToiTiMtvois.  Epiphanias, 
PoH.  XXX,  ii.  8  and  xvi.  8  {M.P.G.  xu,  409,  43a).  Compare  also  the  eloquent  lament  in  the  Epistola 
Päri  ad  Jacobum,  U,  3  :  Tivts  yàp  t&v  àrrà  Mvâv  tö  61’  tiioC  v6umov  BrmSoidiiaaav  Kf^puyv«,  toO  tn<bpoO 
Mpdnrov  ftvo|i6v  nva  Kod  9Xuapc:>8T)  TrpooT^Kdqicvoi  SiSaoKoXIcw.  {M.P.G.  n,  38.) 
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(A)  THE  AHOMNHMONEYMATA  IN 
PAPIAS,  JUSTIN,  AND  IRENAEUS 

Our  earliest  undisputed  authority  for  the  authorship  of  each  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  Irenaeus  (m,  i,  i).  ‘Matthew  (cf.  Matthaeus  enim  apostolus, 
Iren,  m,  9,  i)  published  a  gospel  in  writing  also  among  the  Hebrews  in  thdr 
own  tongue,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gkispel  and  founding 
the  church  in  Rome.  But  after  their  departure  (death?)  Mark,  the  disciple 
and  interpreter  of  Peter  (cf.  Marcus  interpres  et  sectator  Petri,  Iren,  in,  10, 6) 
— he  also  transmitted  to  us  in  writing  the  things  which  Peter  used  to  preach. 
And  Luke  too,  the  follower  (dcKÔXouôoç)  of  Paul,  set  down  in  a  book  the 
Gospel  which  Paul  used  to  preach.  Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
the  same  who  leant  back  on  his  breast — he  too  set  forth  the  Gospel,  while 
residing  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.’ 

In  considering  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  possible  references  in  Papias 
and  Justin,  later  tradition,  and  internal  evidence  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  the  first  undisputed  attribution  of  authorship  in  each  case  must 
remain  that  of  Irenaeus.  The  question  naturally  arises — Where  did  Irenaeus 
obtain  his  information?  The  only  clues  available  to  us  are  in  the  writings  of 
Papias  and  Justin,  and  in  the  Gospels  themselves  and  other  N.T.  writings. 
It  will  be  suggested  after  examination  of  this  evidence  that  these  were  the  only 
clues  available  to  Irenaeus,  as  far  as  Matthew,  Mark,  and  possibly  Luke,  are 
concerned. 

Irenaeus,  as  we  know  from  references  in  Eusebius,  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  both  Papias  and  Justin.^  There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  Justin’s 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  Papias,  but  Justin  spent  some  time  at  Ephesus, 
not  very  far  from  Hierapolis,*  and  it  will  be  shown  that  his  terminology 
suggests  a  knowledge  of  Papias’  works.  Papias’  references  to  Mark  and 
Matthew  are  as  follows  : 

Kal  T0ÖT0  Ô  TTpeaßv/TEpos  2Xeye* 

MApKos  pèv  épur|VEUT?|s  TTérpov  yevôpevoç,  ôoa  épvquAveugev,  àKpipûç 
gypocypey,  où  pévroi  xàÇei,  rà  CnrA  toO  Xpioroö  1)  f)  irpaxQhrra.  oöte 

yàp  f^Kouoe  toô  Kupiou,  oOte  irapriKoXoOQqaev  oCrr^,  Oorepov  6é,  cbç  fçTiv, 
TTérpcp,  ôç  irpès  xàs  éiroulxo  xàç  6i6a<TKCxX(as,  àXA’  oCry  woirep  oAvxg^iv 

xwv  KupioKcov  iroioOpevos  Xoyicov,  ôktte  o06èv  f^papxe  MApKos,  oOxcaîs  êvia 
ypAvpos  tbs  ATTepvripAveugEv.  èvôç  yàp  Irroii^iaaxo  Trpôvoiocv,  xoû  priBèv  cbv 
f^Kouoe  TrapaXnreTv  i)  vpcÛCTaoOal  xi  èv  otOxoTs- . . .  Morr^aïos  pèv  oôv  ‘EßpatSi 

*■  Eui.  H.E.  m,  39,  I  ;  V,  8,  9.  *  Eui.  H.E.  iv,  18,  6.  . 
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SioXétcrcp  Tà  X6yia  owerA^ocro  (oweypAyotro),  ^ippi^veuoe  6’  otOrà  cbç  fjv 
SuvoTÔç  ftcaoTOS.  Papias  further  refers  to  his  own  methods  of  collecting  informa¬ 
tion.  OÛK  ÔKVi^aco  6é  ooi  kcI  ôaa  Trorè  uapà  tcov  Trpeaßvn^pcov  kocXcos  êiioôov  kqI 
Épvr)n6v6UCTa,  ovYKorroTA^ai  raïs  éppiivelais,  ÖiaßeßaioOtxevos  Cnrèp 
aÛTWv  AAi^ôeiocv.  où  yàp  toïs  tA  ttoAXA  Xéyouaiv  êx®>pov  worrep  ol  ttoAXoI,  AXXA 
Toïs  TÂXriôfi  6i6Actkouctiv,  ou6è  toïs  tAs  AXXorplas  èvroXAs  pvrmoveOouCTiv,  AXAA 
TOÏS  tAs  irapA  toO  Kupiou  -ttIotei  ôeÔOMévots  kcI  Att’  <x<rn\s  irapor/ivopévas 
Tfjs  AXriôelotç.  et  5é  trou  Kai  TrapiiKoXou6r|Kcbs  Tts  toïs  irpeofiv/répois  ëXQoi,  toOs 
Twv  TTpeapurépcùv  AvéKpivov  XAyous’  Ti  ’Av6péas  "ri  TTérpos  eluev  t{  OtXnnros 
f|  Tt  0copSs  MAKCoßos  Tt  ’IcoAwTjs  Morr^aïos  Tts  ^repos  twv  toô  Kupiou 
ua6r|Tc5v,  A  Te  *AptoTtcov  xai  6  irpeapOrepos  McajAwtis,  ot  toO  Kuptou  poOiiTat, 
Xéyouaiv.  où  yAp  tA  èK  tcùv  ßißXtcov  toooötAv  pe  (A}9eXeïv  CrrreXAiJißavov,  ôoov 
xà  irapA  jcôoiis  çcovfls  koI  pevoOoris. 

Papias’  works,  then,  include  a  statement,  made  either  by  himself  or  the 
Elder,  that  Mark,  who  followed  (trapTiKoXoOÖTioev)  Peter,  wrote  some  things 
as  he  remembered  them  (AxrepvripôveuCTev).  Papias  also  states  that  he  himself 
used  to  ask  about  the  words  of  the  Elders,  from  those  who  followed  them 
(irapriKoXouÔTiKcbs  tis).  The  Elders  are  apparently  identified  with  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  including  Peter,  Matthew,  and  John,  although  an  alternative 
explanation  is  that  the  Elders,  whose  followers  Papias  questioned,  were 
themselves  the  followers  of  Peter,  etc.  Whether  Papias’  references  to  Mark 
and  Matthew  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  First  and  Second  Gospels  is  disputed; 
they  were  certainly  taken  as  implying  such  a  knowledge  by  Irenaeus  and 
later  tradition. 

Justin’s  gospel  quotations  have  been  variously  derived  by  critics,  from  our 
four  canonical  Gospels,  from  a  gospel-harmony,  from  an  apocryphal  gospel. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  his  use  in  some  form  of  all  four  of  the 
canonical  Gospels,  whatever  other  sources  he  may  have  used.  However  that 
may  be,  he  usually  refers  to  his  source  or  sources  as  tA  ArropvrmoveOporra  twv 
AttootôXcov  otÙToO,  although  he  sometimes  uses  other  phrases.  A  list  of  such 
references  follows: 

*•  33>  5  <ôs  ol  ATTonvrmoveOaocvres  irAvra  tA  irepl  tou  acoTflpoç  fjpeov  ’IriooO 

XpioToö  èSlSaÇav, 

Of  a  conflation  of  Luke  i.  31,  32  with  Matt.  i.  21. 

2.  Ap.  66,  3  ol  yAp  AttöotoXoi  èv  toïç  yevopévoiç  vnr’  aCrrwv  Airopyrmo- 
veOuoCTiv,  A  KcxXeïTon  eûotyyéXia,  oOrcoç  irapéScoKov  èvrerAXOm  ovrroïç* 

Of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  form  which  is  reminiscent  of  Luke 
xxii.  19-20,  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  and  I  Cor.  xi.  23-5. 

3.  Ap.  67,  3  Kal  T^  T0Ö  f|Xlou  XcyopévT)  fipép?  ttAvtcov  koctA  ttôXsiç  Aypoùs 
UevôvTcov  âirl  t6  otOrô  auvéXeuffis  ylveron,  koI  tA  ATrouvripoveOpara  tô5v 
AitootôXcûv  'h  tA  ovyypApuorra  tcov  •trpo9TiTosv  AvoyivchoKErai,  péxpts 
iyX»p€Ï. 
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4.  Dial.  IO,  2  (Trypho  loquitur)  Oucov  6è  Kal  rà  èv  Tcp  Xeyopévcp  EÛayyeXicj) 
irapayyéXpoTa  doupaorà  oOtcos  koI  p£yàAa  èTrlorapiai  elvca,  <î>ç  vrrroXaußdvtiv 
(jiqSéva  60vao6ai  çuXàÇai  aùrà’  èpol  yàp  èuéAqœv  èvruxEÏv  oOroïs. 

5.  Dial.  18, 1  èmiSfj  yàp  àvéyvcoç. .  .xà  vnr’  èKsivou  toO  acoTfipoç  SiSoy. 
ôévra,  oCfK  ôtottov  vopiijco  -rmroiqKévai  koI  ppoy^a  tcov  ÉKelvou  Xôyia  irpôç  toIj 
irpoçqTiKoïs  èiripvriCTÔEls. 

or  the  three  quotations  he  has  given,  the  first  is  from  Matt.  xxi.  13  (Markxi. 
1 5-1 7  ;  Luke  xix.  46),  the  next  a  conflation  of  Matt,  xxiii.  27  with  Luke  xi.  42, 
the  third  a  conflation  of  Luke  xi.  52  with  Matt,  xxiii.  16,  24. 

6.  Dial.  88,  3  . .  .êypayav  ol  dirdoroXoi  oOroö  toutou  toO  Xpioroö  fmûv. 

A  description  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  synoptic  phraseology,  with  the 
additional  mention  of  fire  being  kindled  in  Jordan. 

7.  Dial.  100,  I  Koi  âv  Tcp  EÙoyyeXlcp  6è  yéyponrroo  eIttcov* 

There  follows  a  conflation  of  Matt.  xi.  27  with  Luke  x.  22. 

8.  Dial.  100,  4  Kal  ul6v  6eoö  yEypappévov  ctùrôv  èv  toTs  diropvqiJiovEUMaai  töv 

dnrooTÖXcov  oCrroO  •  •  • 

In  connexion  with  a  reference  to  Peter’s  answer  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt, 
xvi.  16). 

9.  Dial.  1 01,  3  . .  .èXeyov  stpcovEudpEvoi  ToOra  à  koI  Iv  toïs  àTTopvTiiiovEuiiaffi 

TCOV  àTTOOTÔXcov  oOtoO  yéyponrrai  * 

There  follows  a  free  quotation  from  Matt,  xxvii.  39-43  (Mark  xv.  30-2,  Luke 
xxiii.  35-7),  the  mocking  of  the  chief  priests,  etc.,  at  the  crucifixion. 

10.  Z)ta/.  102,5  . .  .ci>çèvTOÏçàTroiiVTipoveupaaiTc5v<5aroaTÔXcovaOT005e5T^AcoToti, 

Of  the  silence  before  Pilate  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  13,  14,  Mark  xv.  4,  5,  Luke 
xxiii.  9). 

11.  /)»a/.  103,  6  èv  TOÏS  dTTOpvTipoveupaai  tc5v  àirooTÔXcov  yèypooTTai. 

Of  the  Devil  tempting  Christ.  A  free  quotation,  conflating  Matt.  iv.  9,  10 
with  Luke  iv.  7,  8. 

1 2 .  Dial.  1 03, 8  èv  yàp  toîs  diropvri  povEOpaaiv,  à  çq  pi  Cnr6  twv  àTToarôXojv  oCrroö 
Kori  Twv  èxelvois  iropoKoXouflriaàvTOJv  ouvrerdyOcxi,  yéyponrrai .... 

There  follow  a  mention  of  the  sweat  falling  like  drops  of  blood  while  he  was 
praying  (Luke  xxii.  44,  DLOUX©  Y. .  .min  lat  s'''**’*  bo“^**  arm  aeth 
Tatian  Irenaeus  etc.),  and  the  saying  ‘Let  this  cup  pass,  if  it  be  possible’,  in 
a  form  closer  to  Matt.  xxvi.  39  than  to  Mark  xiv.  36  or  Luke  xxii.  42. 

13.  Dial.  104,  I  ÔTTtp  Kol  èv  toIs  drropvqpoveOpaai  tcov  dirooröXcov  oCrroO 
yèypornrai  yevöpEvov. 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  made  in  Ps.  xxii  that  those  who  hunted  him 
were  both  gathered  together  and  assiduously  striving  to  condemn  him  (cf. 
Matt.  xxvi.  57,  59,  Mark  xiv.  53,  55  etc.). 

14.  Dial.  105,  5  . .  .cbç  Kol  èK  twv  àiropvqpovEupàTWV  Kal  touto  èpoôov. 

Of  Luke  xxiii.  46  ‘Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit’. 

15.  Dial.  105,  6  . .  .ToOra  ElpqKévat  èv  toIs  àrropvripovEÛpaai  yéypcrTrron* 

There  follows  an  exact  quotation  from  Matt.  v.  20  ‘  Except  your  righteous¬ 
ness’  etc. 

16.  Dial.  106,  I  . .  .cbs  Kal  èv  toïç  àrropvqpovEÛpaai  twv  àTTOordXwv  SqAoöron 
yeyEvqpèvov, 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  made  in  Ps.  xxii  ‘that  he  knew  his  Father 
would  grant  to  him  all  things  which  he  asked,  and  would  raise  him  from  the 
dead;  and  that  he  urged  all  who  fear  God  to  praise  him  because  he  had 
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compassion  on  all  races  of  believing  men,  through  the  mystery  of  him  who 
was  crucified;  and  that  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  the  ap>ostles 
(who  repented  of  their  flight  from  him  when  he  was  crucified,  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  after  they  were. persuaded  by  himself,  that  before  his 
passion  he  had  mentioned  to  them  that  he  must  suffer  these  things,  and  that 
they  were  announced  beforehand  by  the  prophets),  and  when  living  with 
them  sang  praises  to  God,  as  is  made  evident  etc.’;  cf.  John  xiii.  3,  Matt, 
xi.  27,  Luke  x.  22,  Matt.  xvi.  21,  Mark  viii.  31,  Luke  ix.  22,  Luke  xxiv.  36, 
John  XX.  1 7,  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26,  44-6,  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  Mark  xiv.  26. 

17.  Dial.  106,  3  kqI  t6  eItteIv  ^ETcovoMOKévai  aùràv  nérpov  êva  twv  àrrooTÔÂcov, 
Kori  yrypàçôai  èv  toTç  drtroiJivripoveùiJiaaiv  oùtoO  yryevimévov  xal  toOto,  nErà  tou 
Kol  AAXous  Sùo  d5EA9o0ç,  uloù;  ZEßeSalou  ôvtcxs,  ârrcovoiicndvai  ôvôporri  toO 
Boovtpyés,  ô  èoTiv  ulol  Ppovrfjç,  ormotvTiKÔv  f^v  ktA. 

‘  Boanerges  ’  and  its  explanation  occur  in  Mark  iii.  1 7,  but  not  in  Matthew 
or  Lukr,  Some  therefore  take  oCrroO  as  referring  to  Peter,  and  the  whole 
passage  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mark  iii.  16-17.  Others  take  otCrroO  of  Christ, 
or  emend  to  oOtwv,  or  transfer  cxOtoO  to  follow  önroordAwv. 

18.  Dial.  1 06, 4  . . .  cbs  yéypornrai  èv  toïç  àrropvriMoveOpaai  tc5v  dnroordÂcov  oOroû. 

Of  the  rising  of  the  star  in  heaven  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth,  cf.  Matt.  ii.  2. 

19.  Dial.  107,  I  . .  .yéyponrrai  èv  toïs  diTopvTipovcOpaaiv  ôri  etc. 

A  conflation  of  Matt.  xii.  38-9  with  Luke  xi.  29  (cf.  Matt.  xvi.  i,  4,  Luke  xi. 
16).  Christ’s  prophecy  of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion 
in  foretelling  the  sign  of  Jonah. 

It  is  clear  that  Justin’s  apomnemoneumata  were,  or  included,  gospels.  He  once 
explicitly  says  so  {Ap.  66,  3,  ut  sup.,  2),  and,  if  that  statement  be  rejected  as  a 
gloss,  the  only  alternatives  are  one  gospel  compiled  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
followers  or,  the  more  probable  one,  a  number  of  different  writings  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers,  some  of  which  at  least  must  be  gosp>els. 

The  question  then  arises — Why  does  Justin  call  them  the  apomnemoneumata 
of  the  Apostles  and  their  followers?  The  parallel  of  Xenophon’s  apomnemo¬ 
neumata  of  Socrates  is  not  a  true  parallel;  Justin’s  documents  were  about 
Christ  and  not,  in  the  first  instance,  about  the  Apostles.  Moreover,  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  title  stands  alone  ;  the  term  is  not  elsewhere  used  as  the  definite  title  of 
a  work,  although  Plutarch  uses  the  word  by  itself  of  a  record  (Plut.  Pomp.  2) 
and  of  anecdotes  (Plut.  Cato  Major,  9).  The  obvious  answer  is  that  Justin, 
using  documents  that  had  no  titles,  adopted  Papias’  phrases.  Papias  had 
said  that  Mark,  being  Peter’s  interpreter,  followed  Peter,  listened  to  his 
teaching  (6i6aaKotXlas)  about  Christ,  and  wrote  some  things  down  as  he  recalled 
them  (<5nre|jivTm6vEUCT6v).  Justin’s  first  phrase  of  quotation,  read  in  the  light  of 
this,  is  significant:  ‘As  those  who  recalled  (<inro|jivTmoveû(javTeç)  all  the  things 
about  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  taught'  {Ap.  33,  5,  utsup.,  i).  Justin’s  second 
phrase  of  quotation  {Ap.  66,  3,  utsup.,  2),  with  its  use  of  TrapéScoKov,  recalls  the 
fact  that  Eusebius,  in  his  comments  on  Papias  {H.E.  m,  39)  uses  irapdcSoois 
four  times,  trapaBlScoMi  once,  of  traditions  that  go  back  to  Aristion,  John  the 
Elder,  and  Philip  the  Apostle. 
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In  the  fifth  phrase  {Died.  18,  i)  :  ‘As  you  have  read. .  .the  things  taught  by 
our  Saviour,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  done  foolishly  in  adding  some  short 
utterances  (X6yia)  of  His  to  the  prophetic  statements’,  there  seems  an  affinity 
to  Papias’  rà  Cnrô  toö  Xpioroö. . .  AsxOévra. .  .töv  KupiotKÖv. .  .Xoylcov. 

In  the  sixth  phrase  Justin  makes  the  Apostles  themselves  write  {Dial.  88, 3). 
(Papias  does  not  use  the  word  ‘apostle’,  preferring  ‘disciple’.  Justin  knows 
of  twelve  apostles  {Dial.  42,  i,  2),  who  had  been  with  Christ  and  forsaken 
Him  when  He  was  crucified,  had  been  taught  by  Christ — before  and  after 
his  resurrection — how  his  sufferings  were  foretold  by  the  prophets  {Dial.  106, 
i;  Ap.  67,  7),  and  had  gone  out  from  Jerusalem  {Dial.  109,  i)  to  preach 
among  all  nations.)  In  the  twelfth  phrase  {Dial.  103,  8)  the  apomnemoneumta 
are  composed  (awTET<5cx9ofi>  cf.  Justin’s  own  work  against  heresies  cnivrotypa . . . 
owTETOcypévov  Ap.  26,  8)  by  Christ’s  Apostles  and  those  who  followed  them 
(TrapoKoXouÔTicjàvTcov) . 

It  is  hard  not  to  see  in  these  two  phrases  a  deduction  from  Papias’  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  (cf.  Papias’  possible  use  of  crvA/ETàÇcrro  for  Matthew’s 
compilation  of  the  logia.  Even  if  ovvHyp<kvpaTO  is  the  right  reading,  Justin 
uses  the  word  ovyypdpporra  for  the  compilation  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
O.T.  etc.,  for  example  Ap.  31,  2;  67,  3;  Dial.  7,  2).  Justin  had  already 
stated,  on  what  grounds  we  do  not  know,  possibly  Ephesian  tradition,  that 
the  Apocalypse  had  been  written  by  ‘  a  certain  man  named  John,  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ’.  John  was  mentioned  by  Papias  along  with  Peter, 
Matthew,  etc.,  ‘the  Lord’s  disciples’,  whose  words  Papias  could  learn  from 
anyone  who  had  followed  (irapTiKoXouOTiKCùç)  the  Elders,  who  happened  to 
come  his  way.  A  written  work  by  Matthew,  and  one  by  Mark,  Peter’s 
follower,  are  then  mentioned.  It  was  not  a  very  great  step  forward  for  Justin 
to  identify  these  writings  and  the  traditions  of  the  other  Apostles  men¬ 
tioned  by  Papias,  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  documents  before  him  which 
dealt  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  in  a  way  which  suggested  apostolic 
authorship,  also  in  the  aggregate.  ‘The  Apomnemoneumata  of  His  Apostles’  is 
not  a  title  so  much  as  the  description  of  the  sum  total  of  Justin’s  ‘gospel’ 
documents. 

To  the  statement  that  Justin  did  not  particularize  his  documents  by  name 
there  is  one  possible  exception  {Dial.  106,  3  the  apomnemoneumata  of  Peter(?)), 
to  be  discussed  below.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that,  for  the  rest,  his 
quotations  from  the  apomnemoneumata,  introduced  with  a  phrase  of  general 
introduction,  usually  suggest  the  conflation  of  two  or  more  sources,  and 
while  such  conflation  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  non-canonical  sources 
or  a  gospel-harmony,  these  solutions  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  all  the 
cases.^  Some  of  Justin’s  quotations  can  only  be  aptly  described  as  ‘written  in 
the  apomnemoneumata  of  the  apostles  and  those  that  followed  them  ’,  for  example. 
Dial.  88,  7,  8. 

^  Cf.  Lagrange,  La  critique  textuelle  du  N.T. 
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The  possible  exception  {Dial.  106,  3)  may  represent  Justin’s  opinion  as  to 
the  particular  authorship  of  the  Second  Gospel.  This  opinion,  in  turn,  may 
have  been  based  on  information,  in  Papias,  or  from  elsewhere,  to  which  we 
have  no  access.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  Justin’s  opinion  may  have 
been  based  on  Papias’  reference  to  Mark  as  having  written  only  ‘some’ 
things,  and  to  Peter  as  not  making  a  oûvraÇis  toov  KupioKwv  Aoyicov.  While 
the  tAÇis  of  the  Second  Gospel  is  only  to  be  assailed  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  it  does  not  contain  ‘a  connected  account  of  the  Lord’s 
oracles’  in  the  way  that  Matthew,  Luke  and  John,  with  their  additional 
material,  do.  From  what  we  know  of  the  extant  fragments  of  apocryphal 
gospels,  any  which  Justin  might  have  used  contained  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  discourse  matter  than  the  Second  Gospel.^  If  Justin  had  transferred  the 
genuine  title  of  apomnemoneumata  of  the  Apostles  to  his  documents  in  the 
ag^egate,  the  easiest  identification  of  a  particular  ‘gospel’  on  Papias’  crumb 
of  evidence  would  have  been  the  one  that  the  text  suggests  that  Justin  did 
actually  make.  The  other  solutions  need  not  delay  us  beyond  a  brief  mention. 
The  first  is  the  hypothetical  existence  of  a  Gospel  of  Peter  containing  the 
naming  of  Simon  and  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  others  are  to  explain 
oCrroö  as  of  Christ,  to  transfer  oCnroö  to  after  drrrooTÖXcüv,  to  change  cxOtoö  into 

OtÙTÛV. 

Justin,  then,  may  well  have  transferred  to  his  documents  in  the  aggregate 
a  description  borrowed  from  Papias’  description  of  Mark’s  and  Matthew’s 
writings  and  of  his  apostolic  sources  of  information.  It  is  even  possible  that 
on  a  part  of  the  same  evidence  he  decided  that  one  of  his  documents,  our 
Second  Gospel,  was  the  document  referred  to  by  Papias  as  by  Mark,  the 
interpreter  and  follower  of  Peter.  \ 

The  next  and  decisive  step  was  taken  by  Irenaeus,  or,  perhaps,  comes  to 
light  first  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus.  Irenaeus  knew  our  four  canonical 
Gospels,  and  their  authors;  for  him  there  were  no  serious  rivals  among  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  of  which  he  shows  scant  knowledge.*  How  did  he  come 
to  be  the  first  writer  known  to  us  to  ascribe  two,  three,  or  possibly  four 
Gospels  to  authors — two,  if  Papias’  references  to  Mark  and  Matthew  are 
to  their  Gospels,  three,  if  Papias’  references  are  not  to  gospels  but  Justin’s 
reference  is  to  the  Second  Gospel,  four  if  none  of  these  references  is  to  canonical 
Gospels  at  all? 

It  is  possible  that  Irenaeus  is  dependent  on  traditions  to  which  we  have  no 
access,  but  the  most  peculiar  and  disquieting  feature  of  his  evidence  is  the 
meagreness  of  his  knowledge.  The  question  arises  whether  he  had  much  more 
evidence  to  go  on  than  we  have  today.  Were  his  attributions  mere  guesses? 
To  examine  in  detail  the  principal  relevant  quotation  already  given  above  : 

Matthew  (an  apostle,  Iren,  m,  9,  i)  published  a  gospel  in  writing  also 

^  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  so^lled  ‘Gospel  of  Peter’. 

*  Cf.  Iren,  i,  13,  i  on  the  Marcosian  sect. 
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among  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  tongue,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  and  founding  the  church  in  Rome. . . .  ’ 

Irenaeus  knew  from  Justin  that  the  Apostles  wrote  apomnemoneumata  which 
are  called  gospels.  He  knew  from  Papias  that  Matthew  compiled  the  logia  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that  the  Ebionites  used 
only  that  Gospel  which  is  according  to  Matthew  (Iren,  i,  26,  2),  presumably 
in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Did  he  know  that  they  used  an  Aramaic  gospel  and 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must  be  Matthew’s?  If,  as  seems  possible, 
the  Ebionites  really  used  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,^  which 
probably  stands  in  a  secondary  position  to  Matthew’s  Gospel,  Irenaeus 
would  have  had  another  more  adequate  reason  for  identifying  Matthew’s 
logia  in  Papias  with  our  First  Gospel.  There  is  the  mention  of  Matthew  for 
Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9)  to  suggest  Matthaean  authorship,  and  there  is  yet  another 
reason  for  the  identification  available.  Irenaeus,  as  we  shall  see,  could  find 
authors  for  the  other  three  Gospels;  there  remained  one  acceptable  Gospel, 
one  apostolic  author  without  a  gospel.  If  such  criticism  appears  superficial, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  identification,  whether  by  Irenaeus,  or  some 
predecessor,  was  incorrect,  and  not  very  profound.  The  fact  that  it  was  in 
Hebrew  (Aramaic)  could  be  deduced  from  Papias  ;  this  in  turn  suggested  that 
it  was  written  among  the  Hebrews.  As  Matthew  was  an  apostle  he  would 
naturally  be  contemporaneous  with  Peter  and  Paul. 

. . .  Peter  and  Paul  preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  the  church  in  Rome. 
But  after  their  departure  (death?)  Mark  the  disciple  and  interpreter  (cf.  ‘interpres 
et  sectator’,  Iren,  m,  10,  6)  of  Peter — he  also  transmitted  to  us  in  writing  the 
things  which  Peter  used  to  preach. 

The  tradition  of  Peter’s  presence  at  Rome,  true  or  false,  was  established  by 
the  time  that  Irenaeus  wrote.  ‘After  their  departure’  suggests  a  reason  for 
writing,  when  Peter  (and  Paul)  could  no  longer  be  heard  in  person.  It  may 
represent  a  genuine  tradition,  but  this  is  unlikely.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
according  to  Eusebius,  two  different  versions  were  given;  in  both  of  them 
Peter  was  represented  as  alive  and  wdthin  reach;  in  one  ‘he  neither  strongly 
forbade  it  nor  urged  it  forward’,  in  the  other  ‘he  was  pleased  with  the  men’s 
zeal,  and  ordered  the  book  to  be  read  in  churches’  (Eus.  H.E.  u,  15,  i; 
VI,  14,  7).  All  these  additions  suggest  guesses,  in  Irenaeus’  case  perhaps  based 
on  Mark’s  ‘having  been’  the  interpreter  of  Peter  in  Papias.  The  rest  of 
Irenaeus’  information  clearly  comes  from  Papias. 

. . .  And  Luke,  too,  the  follower  of  Paul,  set  down  in  a  book  the  gospel  which 
Paul  used  to  preach. 

Except  for  the  name,  Irenaeus  knows  nothing  of  Luke  that  does  not  come 
in  Acts  and  the  Gospel,  and  in  Paul’s  Epistles  (cf.  Iren,  m,  14, 1  ff.).  Marcion’s 


^  Cf.  James,  The  Apoctyphal  N.T.,  pp.  i-8. 
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use  of  a  mutilated  form  of  Luke’s  Gospel  confirmed  its  connexion  with  Paul. 
As  for  the  name  itself,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  before  Irenaeus;  Irenaeus  has 
no  independent  knowledge  about  the  author.  Perhaps  the  name  was 
attached  to  the  Gospel  and  Acts  in  tradition,  and  comparison  of  the  ‘we’ 
passages  with  Colossians,  Philemon,  II  Timothy,  confirmed  the  tradition; 
perhaps  the  comparison  established  the  tradition.  The  ‘medical  language’  of 
Luke  has  been  overstressed,  but  a  comparison  of  the  cures  in  Luke  with  those 
in  the  other  gospels  does  suggest  the  physician  as  author.  The  verdict  against 
Irenaeus  can  anyway  be  no  more  damning  here  than  ‘not  proven’. 

,  .Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  the  same  who  leant  back  on  his 
breast — he  too  set  forth  the  Gospel,  while  residing  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.’ 

Irenaeus  has  further  information  about  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  (only 
twice  ‘apostle’).  He  wrote  an  epistle,^  and,  under  Domitian,  saw  the 
Apocalypse;  he  refused  to  meet  Cerinthus  but  remained  with  the  Elders  till 
the  days  of  Trajan.  Irenaeus  remembered  hearing,  when  he  was  a  boy,* 
Polycarp  talking  about  his  intercourse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest  who  had 
seen  the  Lord.  Moreover,  we  have  an  apparently  independent  witness  for  the 
Johannine  authorship  in  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  c.  a.d.  180;  Poly- 
crates,  another  contemporary  of  Irenaeus,  and  bishop  of  Ephesus,  refers  to 
John,  ‘who  leant  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  who  became  a  priest  and  wore  the 
petalon,  a  witness  and  a  teacher,  he  sleeps  in  Ephesus’. 

Irenaeus  would  seem,  then,  to  have  gained  his  information  about  John 
from  the  Elders,  of  whom  Papias  is  perhaps  considered  as  one,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  have  been 
a  general  one  before  the  time  of  Irenaeus.  If  it  was  not  so  already  the 
references  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  together  with  the  presence  in  Asia 
of  the  Elder  John  would  clearly  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  identity  between 
the  two,  whether  justified  in  fact  or  not.  It  is  conceivable,  but  in  view  of  the 
other  evidence  improbable,  that  Justin’s  reference  {Dial.  8 1  )  to  ‘  a  certain  man, 
John  by  name,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  ’  as  being  irap’  fipTv,  i.e.  in  Ephesus, 
may  be  the  source  of  Irenaeus’  knowledge  of  John’s  presence  in  that  city.  It  is 
quite  likely,  however,  that  Irenaeus’  references  to  John  as  an  apostle  are  the 
result  of  following  Justin’s  description  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  whom 
Irenaeus  considers  to  be  identical  with  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles; 
the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  (cf.  Dial.  88,  7),  like  Papias’  references  to  John,  if 
understood  of  one  person  only,  would  help  to  suggest  the  identification. 

The  transition  is  complete  from  Papias’  preference  for  ‘the  living  and 
abiding  voice’  to  Irenaeus’  four  gospels,  neither  more  or  less,  ‘as  there  are 
four  zones  of  the  world  in  which  we  live’.  the  late  richard  heard 

‘  Irenaeus  seems  to  confuse  or  to  conjoin  the  Pint  and  Second  Epistles  of  John. 

*  èv  TTixin)  fiiiöv  fjXiidç  (Eus.  H.E.  v,  ao,  6). 
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(B)  PAPIAS’  (QUOTATIONS  FROM 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Papias  is  primarily  of  interest  to  us  as  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  oral  tradition 
going  back  to  the  Apostles,  and  for  the  information — difficult  as  it  sometimes 
is  to  interpret — which  he  preserved  about  Peter  and  Mark,  Matthew,  Philip, 
and  the  Elder  John.  We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  his  curiosity  and  for  his 
belief  ‘  that  things  out  of  the  books  did  not  profit  me  so  much  as  the  utterances 
of  a  voice  which  liveth  and  abideth  ’,  even  if  some  of  the  oral  traditions  which 
he  wrote  down  appear  to  us  legendary,  e.g.  the  report  attributed  to  John,  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  of  the  Lord’s  teaching  on  the  material  delights  of 
Paradise,  and  the  account  which  Papias  gives  of  the  death  of  Judas. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  Papias  which  is  also  of  considerable 
importance,  the  testimony  which  he  bears  in  the  early  second  century  to 
many  of  the  books  of  our  New  Testament.  The  work  of  Haussleiter  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Papias  as  a  source  used  by  Victorinus  of  Pettau,  of  Harnack  and  Loofe 
in  demonstrating  that  Papias  is  often  Irenaeus’  source  for  sayings  of  the 
Elders,  and  of  Loofs,  in  particular,  in  delimiting  with  some  probability 
passages  at  the  end  of  Irenaeus,  Adversus  Haereses,  Book  v,  the  substance  of 
which  comes  from  Papias — has  led  in  turn  to  a  slightly  increased  knowledge 
of  Papias’  work  and  of  his  dependence  on  some  of  our  canonical  New 
Testament  books. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Papias  ‘  employed  testimonies  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  and  likewise  from  that  of  Peter’,  and,  in  spite  of  Eusebius’ 
silence  on  the  point,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Papias  knew  and  used  the  Apo¬ 
calypse.  Andreas  of  Caesarea  mentions  him  as  bearing  testimony  to  its 
genuineness,  and  quotes  a  comment  of  his  on  Apoc.  xii.  9  (the  casting  down 
of  Satan  to  the  earth  with  his  angels)  ;  Loofs  has  made  it  extremely  probable 
that  much  of  Irenaeus’  interpretation  of  Apoc.  xiii.  18,  the  number  of  the 
beast  (in  Adv.  Haer.  v,  30,  i),  is  drawn  from  Papias,  and  that  Victorinus’ 
independent  use  of  ‘Teitan’  as  its  numerical  equivalent  is  also  drawn  from 
Papias.  I  will  pass  over  certain  other  passages  where  the  use  of  the  Apocalypse 
or  the  derivation  from  Papias  is  more  uncertain,  although  the  view  of  Looß 
and  others — ^which  certainly  demands  serious  consideration — is  familiar 
that  Irenaeus’  statement  that  the  Apocalypse  ‘was  seen  no  very  long  time 
since,  but  almost  in  our  generation,  towards  the  end  of  Domitian’s  reign’  is 
itself  a  quotation  from  Papias.  It  is  at  least  reasonably  certain  that  Papias 
was  familiar  with  the  Apocalypse  and  drew  upon  it  in  his  work. 

That  Papias  was  acquainted  with  some  of  Paul’s  Epistles  must  also  be 
regarded  as  probable.  In  two  passages  in  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  v),  where  he 
quotes  sayings  of  the  Elders,  who  are  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  references  are 
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made  to  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  one  (v,  36,  2)  to  I  Cor.  xv. 
25-6,  ‘For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  abolished  is  death’,  and  in  the  other  (v,  5,  i)  to 
II  Cor.  xii.  4,  Paul’s  being  caught  up  into  Paradise  and  hearing  unspeakable 
words. 

For  Papias’  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  case  is  also  strong 
although  it  falls  short  of  certainty.  The  statement  in  the  Old  Gospel  Prologue 
that  John  employed  Papias  as  his  scribe  to  write  down  his  Gospel  cannot  be 
taken  as  of  any  historical  value.  On  the  other  hand  Irenaeus  reports  the 
Elders  (in  Adv.  Haer.  v,  36,  2)  as  quoting  John  xiv.  2,  ‘In  my  Father’s  house 
are  many  mansions’,  and  he  also  quotes  the  unanimous  testimony  of ‘all  the 
Elders. .  .who  in  Asia  conferred  with  John  the  Lord’s  disciple’  to  John’s 
statement  that  our  Lord  was  not  far  short  of  his  fiftieth  year  on  the  completion 
of  his  ministry,  cf.  John  viii.  57  {Adv.  Haer.  ii,  25,  5f.).  We  know  from 
Eusebius,  too,  of  at  least  two  passages  where  Papias  shows  affinities  with  John, 
in  his  reference  to  the  Commandments  reaching  us  from  the  truth  itself, 
cf.John  xiv.  6  {H.E.  iii,  39,  3),  and  in  his  mention  of  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip, 
and  Thomas  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  {H.E.  m, 
39,  4).  It  would  be  possible  to  interpret  this  evidence  as  showing  only  that 
Papias  is  dependent  on  an  oral  tradition  similar  to  that  behind  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  on  the  whole  it  remains  a  simpler  hypothesis  to  assume  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself. 

What  is  perhaps  more  surprising  is  the  absence  of  any  clear  indication  in 
our  admittedly  scanty  material  for  Papias’  use  of  any  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels, 
although  there  are  occasional  traces  of  his  dependence  on  ‘  Synoptic  tradi¬ 
tion’.  Thus,  in  the  passage  where  the  Elders  are  reported  by  Irenaeus  as 
quoting  ‘In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions’,  the  Elders  refer  also  to 
the  distinction  between  the  habitations  of  ‘  those  who  produce  an  hundred¬ 
fold,  sixtyfold,  and  thirtyfold’  {Adv.  Haer.  v,  36,  2),  and  later  in  the  same 
passage  is  given  an  interpretation,  possibly  Papias’  own,  of  ‘the  couch  on 
which  they  shall  recline  who  have  been  invited  to  the  wedding  and  partake 
of  the  feast  ’.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  based  on  the  Parable  of  the  Sower, 
and  the  terminology  is  nearer  to  that  found  in  the  First  Gospel  form  of  the 
Parable  (Matt.  xiii.  23)  than  to  that  of  Mark  or  Luke,  but  the  parable  must 
have  been  widely  current  in  oral  tradition,  and  the  phrase  is  too  short  a  one 
on  which  to  fix  literary  dependence.  The  couch  at  the  wedding-feast,  which 
‘represents  the  share  allotted  to  all  by  the  Father,  according  as  each  person 
is  worthy’,  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  Gospels — it  has  been  claimed  as  a 
ieminiscence  of  four  different  passages  by  scholars  (i.e.  Matt.  xx.  23; 
Matt.  XXV.  i4ff.;  Matt.  xxv.  3 iff.;  Luke  xix.  i2ff.;  cf.  too.  Matt.  xxii.  iff.; 
Luke  xiv.  8-10) — but  yet  is  clearly  in  the  tradition  from  which  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  draw.  Against  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  First  Gospel  by  Papias,  or 
at  any  rate  against  his  acceptance  of  it  as  apostolic,  is  his  version  of  the  death 
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of  Judas,  which  is  significantly  different  from  that  in  the  First  Gospel  and 
indeed  contradicts  it  in  many  points. 

It  is  true  that  some  scholars,  e.g.  Bacon,  have  attempted  to  link  such  of 
Papias’  interpretations  as  have  survived  with  texts  from  the  Gospels,  especially 
the  First  Gospel,  but  such  conjectures  remain  so  far  without  solid  foundation, 
and  in  the  only  case  where  there  is  a  clear  connexion  visible  between  one  of 
Papias’  ‘interpretations’,  ‘the  death  of  Judas’,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Lord 
on  which  it  appears  to  be  based,  that  teaching  is  not  derived  from  our 
Gospels,  but  from  oral,  and  in  this  case  ‘strange’,  tradition.  Perhaps  the 
most  promising  passage  which  may  reflect  independent  borrowings  from 
Papias  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  v,  33,  i  and  2) 
and  Victorinus  (xxi.  5-6)  in  quoting  two  gospel  passages  in  a  context  with 
reference  to  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  (in  Irenaeus) 
is  very  close  to  the  Matthaean  form  (Matt.  xxvi.  29)  of  our  Lord’s  saying  at 
the  last  supper,  ‘  I  will  not  drink  from  the  froit  of  this  vine  henceforth,  until 
I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  kingdom  to  come’  (Victorinus  is  assimilated 
more  clearly  to  Matthew’s  text),  and  the  second  is  a  free  version  of  the  saying 
on  ‘  Whosoever  has  left  father  or  mother  or  sister  or  brother’,  etc.  Here,  too, 
Irenaeus  has  assimilated  the  saying  more  closely  to  Matthew’s  text,  but  both 
writers  have  preserved  the  phrase  ‘hundredfold’  (Irenaeus  ‘centuplum’, 
Victorinus  ‘centum  partibus  multiplicatum’)  which  occurs  only  in  Mark’s 
form  of  the  saying.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  that  even  here  both  writers  arc 
in  fact  using  Papias.  As  far  as  our  evidence  goes — and  it  must  be  remembered 
how  little  there  is  of  it — the  case  for  Papias’  use  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  is  not 
yet  proven. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  our  examination — Papias  certainly  knew  and 
used  I  Peter,  I  John,  and  the  Apocalypse  ;  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
he  also  employed  some  of  Paul’s  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gk)spel.  He  drew 
on  the  Synoptic  tradition,  but  cannot  be  shown  conclusively — so  far — to  have 
used  any  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels. 

These  results — tentative  as  they  must  be — may  help  us  in  our  estimate  of 
how  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  developed  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  especially  when  we  put  them  side  by  side  with 
what  we  know  of  Polycarp  and  of  Ignatius’  journey  through  Asia  Minor. 

Polycarp  was  in  many  respects  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Papias. 
They  were  roughly  contemporaries,  whatever  date  we  ascribe  to  Papias’ 
work  between  1 15  and  150;  they  had  both  read  a  number  of  New  Testament 
books  and  could  also  call  to  mind  oral  traditions  which  they  had  received 
from  earlier  disciples.  You  will  remember  Irenaeus’  words  to  Florinus 
(Eus.  H.E.  V,  20,  6)  : 

how  he  (Polycarp)  would  speak  of  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John,  and  with  the 
rest  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  ;  and  how  he  would  call  their  words  to  remem¬ 
brance.  Whatsoever  things  he  had  heard  from  them  respecting  the  Lord,  both  with 
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regard  to  His  miracles  and  His  teaching,  Polycarp  having  thus  received  (them) 
from  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life,  would  recount  them  all  in  harmony 
with  the  Scriptures. 

Polycarp  in  his  comparatively  short  epistle  (or  epistles)  written  c.  115  (and 
possibly  c.  135)  quotes  certainly  from  I  Peter  and  I  Corinthians,  as  well  as 
from  other  Pauline  Epistles;  he  almost  certainly  quotes  from  I  John,  and  may 
possibly  show  knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  His  use  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  disputed,  and  the  evidence  available  would  be  compatible  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  Synoptic-type  teaching  of  Jesus  handed  on  by  oral 
tradition.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  quoted  the  Apocalypse. 

Both  Polycarp  and  Papias  bear  witness  to  the  same  kind  of  development. 
Letters  of  Paul,  I  Peter,  and  I  John  are  in  circulation  and  carefully  read;  the 
question  of  their  authority  does  not  appear  to  have  become  a  serious  one; 
their  teaching  is  accepted  as  confirming  the  faith,  and  for  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Papias,  with  his  Chiliast  views,  employs  the  Apocalypse  in  support  of  his 
opinions;  Polycarp,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  these  views,  does  not. 
For  the  teaching  of  Jesus  both  place  especial  importance  on  what  they  have 
learnt  orally  from  ‘authoritative’  disciples,  who  had  themselves  seen  the 
Lord,  or — in  the  case  of  Papias — had  possibly  themselves  known  earlier 
disciples  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  Beside  such  sources  of  information  written 
gospels  could  only  rank  as  secondary;  it  cannot  be  taken  for  certain  that  either 
had  read  such  gospels  when  they  wrote,  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  one  they  knew  best.  As  long  as  the  chain  of 
oral  tradition  lasted,  however,  its  authority  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus  seems  to 
have  remained  paramount,  and  such  gospæls  as  circulated  to  have  been  only 
of  confirmatory  importance.  This  is  borne  out  for  the  early  years  of  the 
second  century  by  Ignatius’  experiences  c.  a.d.  i  i  5  at  Philadelphia — only 
forty  miles  from  Hierapolis. 

I  heard  certain  p)crsons  saying.  If  I  find  it  not  in  the  Charters  (dpxeiois)  I  believe 
it  not  in  the  Gospel.  And  when  I  said  to  them.  It  is  written,  they  answered  me. 
That  is  the  question  (Philad.  viu). 

Here,  although  the  particular  issue  was  the  authority  of  a  Gospel,  whether 
John,  Matthew,  or  a  variant  form  of  Matthew,  vis  à  vis  the  Old  Testament, 
the  point  of  special  interest  for  us  is  the  lack  of  respect  shown  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphians  for  a  written  document,  ‘  the  Gospel  ’,  as  an  authority. 

But  the  letters  of  Ignatius  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  in  which,  with 
the  passing  of  the  memory  of  the  first  disciples,  a  new  authority,  that  of  the 
written  gospel,  was  to  emerge  and  to  claim,  by  the  time  of  Justin,  apostolic 
authorship,  and  later,  by  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  full  apostolic  weight.  Papias’ 
own  references  to  Mark’s  writing  down  of  Peter’s  preaching  and  to  Matthew’s 
Logia — if  Papias  did  in  fact  refer  to  our  Gospels — mark  a  decisive  stage  in  the 
development  of  this  new  attitude  to  the  Gospels.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
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Papias  did  live  through  the  transition  to  such  a  new  estimate  of  the  Gospels, 
which  his  recorded  words  certainly  helped  to  establish  more  firmly;  yet  in  the 
few  glimpses  which  we  can  obtain  of  his  work  there  seem  to  linger  traces  of 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  the  canon  where  Christian  writing  circulated; 
but  the  question  of  apostolic  authority  concerned  men  rather  than  documents.  j 

THE  LATE  RICHARD  HEARD  I 


JOHN  V.  8  AND  JOHANNINE-MARCAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 

No  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  Fourth  and  Second  Gospels 
can  ignore  the  striking  verbal  agreement  Syeipc  Spov  tôv  KpdßonTÖv  crou  Kod 
TTEpnràTEi  (John  v.  8  and  1 1  ;  Mark  ii.  9  and  1 1),  particularly  in  view  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  late  KpAßorros,  so  frowned  upon  by  the  purists  and  avoided 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  parallel  passages. 

Both  the  usual  explanations  seem  unsatisfactory. 

(a)  The  general  assumption  has  been  that  the  identical  words  prove  the 
dependence  of  St  John  on  St  Mark.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
remarks  on  this  particular  passage,  we  cannot  brush  lightly  to  one  side^ 
the  general  argument  of  Gardner-Smith*  that  the  Fourth  Gkispel  shows  no 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  To  choose  two  small  but  significant 
examples:  Could  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gk>spel  contradict  without  argu¬ 
ment  the  statement  that  Elijah  had  come  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist, 
‘  an  identification . . .  believed  to  rest  upon  the  express  testimony  of  the  Lord 
Himself’,  or  apply  the  saying  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  except 
in  his  own  country  to  Judea  rather  than  to  Galilee?®  If  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
knew  St  Mark’s  Gospel,  he  treated  it  with  incredible  boldness  even  when  no 
questions  of  theological  moment  were  involved,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  found  acceptance  for  his  very  different  account  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  a  church  already  acquainted  with  the  Marcan  narrative.* 

(â)  Gardner-Smith  himself  argued  that  the  whole  phrase  had  come  down 
to  both  Evangelists  in  oral  tradition.®  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  both 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  alter  Kpdßorrros  even  when  they  meet  it  in  the 
Marcan  written  source,  it  unduly  strains  our  credulity  to  ask  us  to  believe 

^  Cf.  for  example,  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  44g  n.  3,  and  W.  F.  Howard,  Chistun^ 
according  to  St  John,  p.  170.  2.  For  the  opposite  view,  cf.  McNeile,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
2nd  edit.,  p.  270. 

*  St  John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  *  Op.  cii.  pp.  5-6,  21-2. 

*  Cf.  R.  H.  Strachan,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  its  Significance  cmd  Environment,  p.  28. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  26. 
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that  the  word  would  have  survived  such  a  process  of  purely  oral  transmission 
until  it  was  finally  committed  to  writing  independently  by  St  Mark  and 
St  John  in  areas  so  widely  separated.  Nor  can  we  agree  that  the  sentence  in 
which  it  is  embedded  is  a  ‘solitary  correspondence’.  The  stories  have  in 
common  the  accusation  of  the  authorities  that  Jesus  was  arrogantly  assuming 
divine  prerogatives.  We  must  admit,  of  course,  that  in  St  Mark  the  question 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus  is  involved  while  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Johannine  story,  but  the  forgiveness  theme  is  far  from  prominent  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  we  may  recall  the  remark  of  Lagrange:  ‘On  s’étonne  que  le 
péché  soit  en  cause  seulement  en  propos  de  ce  paralytique  et  de  celui  des 
synoptiques.’^  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Marcan  and  Johannine  stories 
in  question  are  not  accounts  of  the  same  event.  Nevertheless,  they  make 
a  pointed  contrast  that  is  hardly  accidental.  Whereas  the  Galilean  paralytic 
had  many  friends  or  relatives  who  were  willing  to  go  to  astonishing  lengths 
to  help  him  to  find  healing,  the  unfortunate  paralytic  of  Jerusalem  lacked 
even  a  single  friend  to  assist  him  into  the  pool  at  the  right  moment.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  shows  some  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  words  êyeipe  ôpov  tôv  KpAporrév  ctou  Kai  'irepnrérrei,  but  also  with  the 
whole  story  of  the  Capernaum  paralytic. 

Two  alternative  suggestions  may  be  offered  : 

(fl)  It  could  be  argued  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  knew  the  Collection  of 
Controversy  Stories,  which  many  since  Albertz  have  felt  are  embodied  in 
Mark  ii.  i-iii.  6,  in  written  form.*  Bacon’s  observation,*  ‘John  v  recasts  the 
material  of  Mark  ii-iii.  6  in  our  evangelist’s  characteristic  manner’,  is  certainly 
an  exaggeration,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  St  John  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  collection.  Not  only  is  controversy  over  Sabbath-observance 
a  striking  feature  in  the  Johannine  chapter  as  well  as  in  the  Marcan  section, 
but  the  paralytic  at  the  pool  defends  himself  in  terms  fully  intelligible  only 
when  we  remember  the  principle,  ‘the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath’ 
(Mark  ii.  28).  Another  remark  of  Lagrange  may  be  quoted;  ‘Peut-être 
imagine-t-il,  dans  sa  simplicité,  que  son  raisonnement  convaincra  les 
enquêteurs.’*  Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the  controversy  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  leads  to  the  persecution  of  Jesus  and  the  desire  of  the  Jews  to  kill 
him  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Mark  iii.  1-6,  and  we  are  tempted  to  agree  with 
Bacon  that  the  Johannine  account  makes  clear  the  implication  in  Mark  iii.  4 
that  the  Jews  meant  to  kill  Jesus. 

{b)  An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  occurrences  of  Kpäßarros 
in  the  New  Testament  suggests  another  possibility:  for,  with  the  exception  of 
John  V,  all  seem  to  have  some  association  with  Peter.  Vincent  Taylor  has 

*  EvangiU  selon  Saint  Jean,  8th  edit.,  p.  139. 

For  the  view  that  the  collection  waa  in  written  form  before  the  composition  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel, 
cf.,  for  example,  B.  H.  Branscomb,  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  p.  xxiii. 

*  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate,  p.  377. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  138. 
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recently  reminded  us  that  the  vivid,  lifelike  character  of  Mark  ii.  3-5  a  and 
Ilf.  points  to  the  reminiscences  of  an  eyewitness  and  recalled  that  Johannes 
Weiss  claimed  to  find  numerous  traces  of  Petrine  recollections  in  the  narrative,* 
to  which  we  may  add  that  T.  W.  Manson*  also  included  it  in  his  list  of 
Petrine  passages.  The  only  other  place  where  Kpàporrroç  occurs  in  St  Mark 
is  vi.  55,  significantly  enough  in  a  section  that  has  marked  agreements  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  sequence  of  the  feeding 
miracle,  the  crossing  of  the  sea  and  the  landing  on  the  other  side  is  pre- 
Marcan.  Vincent  Taylor  puts  vi.  30-56  among  ‘groups  of  narratives  based 
on  personal  testimony,  probably  that  of  Peter’  and  ‘talks  of  the  Petrine 
tradition  that  Jesus  came  to  His  own  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night’. 
He  feels  that  the  vocabulary  of  vi.  53-6  shows  that  it  was  composed  by  Mark 
himself,  but  insists  that  ‘the  picture  of  the  people  running  to  and  fro  and 
carrying  their  sick  on  pallets  to  any  place  where  rumour  said  Jesus  was,  and 
the  description  of  what  happened  when  He  entered  villages,  cities,  and  hamlets, 
is  best  accounted  for  by  tradition  based  upon  knowledge’.*  We  note  that  the 
verses  immediately  before  vi.  55  have  examples  of  Turner’s  ‘plurals’,  often 
held  to  be  indications  of  Petrine  reminiscence,  and  that  both  J.  Weiss  and 
T.  W.  Manson  included  the  section  among  Petrine  passages.  The  only  other 
occurrences  of  Kp<iponTos  are  in  Acts  v.  15  and  ix.  33.  St  Luke  changes 
KpàpoTTos  to  KXlvq  or  kXivISiov  when  he  meets  it  in  St  Mark,  and  thus  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  use  it  at  all,  unless  he  were  using  a  written 
source.  Readers  will  remember  that  Hamack  put  v.  15  in  his  Ja  and  ix.  33 
in  his  Jerusalem-Caesarean  sources,  which  he  felt  might  really  be  one  and 
the  same.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  verses  concerned  are  in  sections 
that  deal  with  the  activities  of  Peter,  we  are  driven  to  ask  the  question: 
Did  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  St  Mark  both  use  some  source  of 
Petrine  recollections,  covering  not  only  the  period  of  the  Gospels  but  part  of 
the  story  of  the  primitive  Church?  We  may  recall  Burkitt’s  view*  that 
Mark’s  Grospel  originally  extended  into  the  period  of  the  first  twelve  chapters 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Our  suggested  Petrine  source  may,  of  course, 
have  been  written  by  Mark  himself  before  he  wrote  the  Gk)spel.  A  tempting, 
but  improbable,  suggestion  would  be  that  such  a  document,  rather  than  the 
Second  Gospel,  might  be  intended  by  Justin  Martyr  when  he  mentions 
Peter’s  ‘memoirs’.  ivor  buse 

*  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Mark,  pp.  192!. 

*  Bulletin  of  John  Hyland’s  Library  (1944),  p.  133. 

*  Op.  cit.  particularly  pp.  102,  327  and  332. 

*  The  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  94. 
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TRAGES  OF  GNOSTICISM  IN  THE 
DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS? 

I 

The  Hebrew  scrolls  newly  discovered  near  Qumran  at  the  north-western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  are  attracting  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
New  Testament  students,  are  also  very  important  for  the  evolution  of  Jewish 
Gnosticism.^  One  may  think  especially  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these 
manuscripts  the  Hebrew  word  for  ‘knowledge’  and  related  terms  occur  with 
a  striking  frequency,  and  that  the  dualistic  cosmology  of  the  new  texts  seems 
to  be  rather  like  certain  fundamental  ideas  of  Gnosticism.  Since  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  now  proves  that  the  Qumran  manuscripts  are  pre-Christian, 
or  were  at  least  written  in  the  first  Christian  century,*  one  may  very  well 
state  that  new  light  can  now  be  thrown  upon  the  much  debated  question  of 
a  pre-Christian,  Jewish  Gnosticism. 

However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  Qumran  texts  represent 
an  elaborate  Gnosticism  such  as  has  been  described  by  Christian  heresio- 
logists.  We  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Qumran  texts  are  also  very  much 
connected  with  Old  Testament  traditions,  especially  with  the  apocalyptic 
tendencies  of  late  Judaism.  This  is  true,  although  the  new  texts  are  familiar 
with  more  abstract  ways  of  thinking,  and  have  apparently  left  behind  them 
the  use  of  concrete  myths  and  visions  that  are  so  characteristic  of  Jewish 
Apocalyptic.  So  it  seems  possible  to  regard  the  Qumran  texts  as  evidence  for 
a  gradual  development  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic  to  more  philosophical  theories 
such  as  the  Judaistic  Gnosticism  or  ‘philosophy’  alluded  to  in  Col.  ii.  8,  or 
the  philosophy  of  Philo. 

n 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  being  careful  with  any  rash 
identification  of  the  Qumran  theology  with  Gnosticism,  we  should  now  like 
to  give  some  examples  of  how  the  expression  ‘  knowledge  ’  has  quite  specific 
Old  Testament  connotations  in  the  most  important  of  the  Qumran  texts, 
namely  the  Manual  of  Discipline. 

{a)  Some  terminological  observations 

When  da* at,  ‘knowledge’,  and  related  terms  appear  in  the  Manual  of 
Discipline,  it  is  seldom  a  question  of  knowledge  in  the  modem,  intellectual 
sense  of  the  word.  And  the  underlying  idea  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  identified 
with  tlie  more  abstract  ‘gnosis’  of  Gnosticism.  Instead  there  is  a  variety  of 

*  This  has  especially  been  emphasized  by  K.  G.  Kuhn,  ‘  Die  in  Palästina  gefundenen  hebräischen 
Texte  und  das  Neue  Testament’:  .^«fseAr./.  TTuol.  u.  Kirche,  XLvn  (1950),  pp.  193-31 1. 

•  R.  de  Vaux,  ‘Fouille  au  Khirbet  Qunnran’,  Rev.  bibl.  lx  (1953),  pp.  i03ff. 
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meanings  which  closely  correspond  to  the  many-sided  use  of  da' at  in  the  Old 

Testament.'  Thus  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline  i.  12  there  is  the  meaning  ‘  mind’, 
‘interest’,  not ‘knowledge’;  in  iii.  i  one  has  to  speak  of ‘obedience’;  in  Ui.  15 
of  (the  God  of)  ‘providence’;  in  iv,  4  of  ‘ consideration  ’ ;  in  iv.  26  of ‘atten¬ 
tion  and  so  on.®  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  definite  predilection  for  voluntary 
and  practical  implications,  and  the  emphasis  is  not  so  much  upon  theoretical 
insight  and  reasoning  as  it  should  be,  if  we  had  to  do  with  elaborate 
Gnosticism.  In  so  far  as  the  expression  da*at  and  its  cognates  are  concerned, 
the  Manual  of  Discipline  and  the  other  scrolls  are  in  fact  very  little  ‘gnostic’. 
One  has  to  stress  other  p>eculiarities  of  the  scrolls,  such  as  their  cosmological 
dualism,  in  order  to  see  their  sp>ecific  relations  to  Gnosticism. 

Another  technical  term  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  which  appears  to  be 
connected  with  Hellenistic  mysteries  or  Gnosticism  is  ra^,  ‘secret’  or 
‘mystery’  (iii.  23fF.).  It  is  a  Persian  word.  But  this  word  is  also  used  by  the 
Book  of  Daniel  which  is  scarcely  to  be  called  gnostic.  Here  the  secrets  in 
question  do  not  refer  to  cosmology,  metaphysics  or  theosophy,  but  to 
eschatology;  for  it  is  a  question  of  the  events  that  are  to  come  in  the  last  time, 
with  s{>ecial  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  chosen  people.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Manual  of  Discipline.  When  referring  to  the  divine  ‘mysteries’,  it  also 
means  the  eschatological  events.  The  point  is  God’s  historical  and  future 
dealing  with  His  chosen  people,  while  mystic  visions  of  the  heavens  and  other 
hidden  regions  of  the  universe  are  not  at  all  represented,  nor  the  metaphysical 
principles  of  human  existence.  Accordingly,  the  expression  räz  is  here  to  be 
connected  with  Apocalyptic  rather  than  with  Gnosticism. 

{b)  The  knowledge  of  man 

Speaking  of  ‘knowledge’,  the  Manual  of  Discipline  as  well  as  the  other 
Scrolls  are  not  interested  in  the  immediate,  spiritual  illumination  of  man’s 
soul,  but  in  God’s  objective  revelation  of  His  will  through  the  Covenant  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  actual  framework  of  divine  knowledge  is  the  New 
Covenant  to  which  the  readers  belong.  One  has  thus  to  observe  how  strong 
the  emphasis  is  on  their  obedience  to  CJod’s  commandments  in  the  Covenant. 
It  should  be  evident  that  this  is  the  meaning  when  the  Manual  of  Discipline 
i.  12  speaks  of  purifying  the  heart  through  faithfulness  to  God’s  command¬ 
ments.  The  insight  expected  from  the  members  of  the  community  is  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Law,  v.  21-4,  vi.  14,  18.  And  though  being  members  of 
an  eschatological  New  Covenant,  the  believers  are  not  supposed  to  be  so 
inde|>endent  of  education  in  the  Law  as  was  predicted  by  Jer.  xxxi.  34  (‘and 
they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour’).  On  the  contrary,  there 
are,  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  repeated  ordinances  as  to  studies  and 

^  R.  Bultmann,  ‘yiwcboit«,  etc.’,  Thtol.  IVërt.  t.  N.T.  i  (1933),  pp.  688-719. 

*  Cf.  the  translation  of  W.  H.  Brownlee,  The  Dead  Sea  Manual  Discipline  (1951),  p-  8»  B-  Rcicke, 
Handskriftema  frdn  Qwnran  (1952),  pp.  61  ;  64f. 
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instruction  in  the  Law,  e.g.  vi.  6f.,  viii.  i,  15,  ix.  21,  xi.  i.  This  ideal  of  divine 
knowledge,  which  means  studies  of  the  Law  and  obedience  to  the  Covenant, 

is  a  genuine  Jewish  ideal  without  any  primary  relations  to  Gnosticism. 

But  there  is  also  a  quite  sjjecial  aspect  of  this  covenant  knowledge  which 
has  a  great  interest  in  connexion  with  the  New  Testament.  In  order  to 
know  what  to  do  in  each  situation  of  life  the  faithful  do  not  only  have  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  commandments  of  the  Law.  For  even  if  the  members 
of  the  New  Covenant  have  been  illuminated  by  ‘the  spirit  of  truth’  and 
endowed  with  special  ‘understanding’  {sekhel)  when  entering  the  Covenant, 
2)«f.  Qÿ.mr.  ii.  3,  iv.  2-8,  xi.  3-8,  they  also  need  further  instruction  with 
regard  to  correct  behaviour  in  each  situation.  Cf.,  e.g.,  Disc.  Qumr.  ix.  I2ff.  : 

(12)  These  ordinances  arc  for  instruction,  so  that  one  will  have  to  walk  after 
them  in  relation  to  every  living  being,  according  to  the  order  of  every  time  and  to 
the  weight  of  every  person.  (13)  One  has  to  do  God’s  will  according  to  all  that  has 
been  revealed  for  every  time;  and  to  learn  understanding  of  things  occurring _ 

This  means  an  ideal  of  practical  knowledge  which  has  also  parallels  in  the 
New  Testament  Epistles.  One  may  think  of  the  specific  knowledge  of  how  to 
judge  and  behave  in  practical  situations  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  personal 
talent  of  Christians,  and  even  the  object  of  Christian  instruction,  Rom.  xv.  14, 

I  Cor.  viii.  1-13,  etc. 

(f)  The  knowledge  of  God 

There  are  repeated  passages  in  the  Discipline  of  Qymran  which  praise  God 
for  His  ‘knowledge’.  Actually  they  look  as  if  they  expressed  a  more  elaborate 
metaphysical  theory.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  these  passages  contain  more 
abstract  and  speculative  ideas  than  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  there  has 
no  doubt  been  a  certain  progress  towards  Gnosticism.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  ideas  in  question  should  go  quite  beyond  conceptions  otherwise 
characteristic  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and  Wisdom.  And  any  premature 
identification  of  these  ideas  with  Gnosticism  ought  to  be  precluded  by  a 
closer  analysis  of  each  passage  in  relation  to  its  context. 

Compare  the  following  examples  from  the  Manual  of  Discipline  which  show 
that  God  is  praised  for  ‘knowledge’  in  several  meanings  that  have  little  to  do 
with  the  ‘gnosis’  of  Gnosticism: 

Disc.  Qumr.  iii.  15:  From  the  God  of  knowledge  comes  everything  that  is  and 
will  be. 

As  the  context  proves,  it  is  a  question  of  God’s  planning  everything  in  the 
world.  God’s  ‘knowledge’  is  here  practically  the  same  as  His  design  or 
providence. 

xi.  3  :  Through  the  fountain  of  His  knowledge  He  Ojjcns  my  light. 

This  looks  like  a  gnostic  baptism  in  spiritual  water.  But  it  is  probably  not 
meant  to  have  such  implications.  With  regard  to  the  predominant  ideas  of 
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the  scrolls  one  had  better  suppose  that  ‘the  fountain  of  His  knowledge’  is 
quite  simply  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

xi.  6f.:  (In  the  Eternal  Being)  (6)  my  eye  perceives  resolution  that  is  concealed 
from  man, 

knowledge  (i.e.  providence)^  and  prudent  calculation  beyond  human  capacity. 

The  context  proves  that  God’s  ‘knowledge’  is  here  identical  with  His 
providence.  Ciompare  Rom.  xi.  33  :  ‘  O  the  depth  of  riches  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  God.’  What  the  Apostle  meant  was  God’s  planning,  economy, 
providence.  And  this  is  certainly  also  the  meaning  of  the  Manual. 

xi.  1 1  :  Through  His  knowledge  (i.e.  providence)  everything  was  made,  and 
everything  that  is.  He  established  it  through  His  thought; 

and  apart  from  Him  (or  :  it)  nothing  was  made. 

This  passage  is  a  striking  parallel  to  John  i.  3  :  ‘  All  things  were  made 
through  it  (the  Logos)  ;  and  apart  from  it  nothing  was  made  that  (ever)  was 
made.’  It  is  evident  that  what  the  Qumran  text  calls  ‘the  knowledge’  and 
‘the  thought’  of  God  is  actually  His  creative  intellect,  or  very  much  the  same 
as  what  the  Fourth  Gospel  calls  the  Logos  of  God.  One  may  also  refer  to  the 
speculations  of  Philo.  The  knowledge  ascribed  to  God  has  definitely  intel¬ 
lectual  aspects.  But  the  author  of  the  Discipline  did  not  think  of  metaphysical 
secrets  ‘known’  by  God.  He  simply  thought  of  His  almighty  ‘providence’. 

xi.  lyf.:  (17)  Thou  art  the  impartcr  (18)  of  all  knowledge,* 

and  every  process  depends  upon  Thy  will. 

There  is  no  knowledge  available  to  man  in  himself,  for  God  has  all  know¬ 
ledge  and  He  communicates  it  to  man  as  He  thinks  fit.  Gnostic  doxologies 
of  man’s  splendid  epistemological  resources  are  not  to  be  found  here.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  God’s  acts  and  deeds,  not  of  any 
metaphysical  secrets. 

m 

To  sum  up,  we  may  state  that  the  epistemology  of  the  Qumran  congregation 
as  represented  by  the  Manual  of  Discipline  does  not  show  any  direct  traces  of 
gnostic  mysticism.  And  the  expression  da^at  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
gnostic  term  ‘gnosis’.  The  ideas  of  divine  revelation  and  knowledge  found  in 
these  scrolls  bear  closer  resemblance  to  general  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  And 
what  is  most  significant  :  the  God  of  the  Covenanters  is  a  living  person.  He 
is  the  Yahweh  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  a  philosophical  idea,  but  a  zealous 
Ruler  with  definite  moral  claims.  So  after  all  there  is  still  some  way  to  go 
until  one  has  arrived  at  the  ontological  mysticism  of  Philo,  or  the  semi- 
philosophical  speculations  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Gnosticism. 

*  Brownlee,  p.  44,  has  the  translation  ‘men  of  knowledge’  which,  however,  spoils  the  paralUlismus 
fMtnbfpfwn, 

*  As  to  the  restrictive  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  Reiche,  Handskriftema  frdn  Qumran,  p.  96,  n.  63. 
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But  there  are  certainly  good  reasons  to  look  upon  the  scrolls,  and  especially 
the  Discipline  of  Qjimran,  as  a  stage  on  the  way  to  Jewish  gnostic  speculations. 
The  existence  of  a  pre-Christian  Jewish  and  Jewish-Hellenistic  Gnosticism, 
which  many  scholars  have  found  it  necessary  to  presuppose  because  of 
Col.  ii.  8  and  similar  passages,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pre-Gnosticism — 
if  this  expression  is  allowed — of  the  scrolls.  One  may  reckon  with  foreign 
influences  upon  these  texts,  whether  Persian  (although  there  are  no  con¬ 
temporary  Persian  documents  to  prove  it)  or  Hellenistic.  But  in  any  case, 
the  new  scrolls  facilitate  the  assumption  that  the  evolution  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  Gnosticism  was  also  an  internal  process.  They  contribute  to  filling 
up  the  gap  between  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and  Gnosticism.  bo  reicke 


MATTHEW  V.  18  AND  THE  VALIDITY  OF 

THE  LAW 

The  interpretation  of  the  closing  words  of  Matt.  v.  18  has  been  bedevilled 
by  doctrinal  preconceptions  and  the  misapprehension  of  a  characteristically 
Semitic  mode  of  expression.  The  attitude  towards  the  Law  expressed  by 
Jesus  in  Matt.  v.  1 7-20  is  one  of  unqualified  acceptance  and  approval.  The 
Law  is  to  be  observed  in  every  detail  and  there  is  no  suggestion  that  there  is 
any  limit  in  time  to  its  observance.  The  Law  is  eternal,  and  its  most  minute 
prescription  retains  its  validity  icos  &v  irapéXfli]  ô  oOpovös  Kal  (v.  18), 
i.e.  so  long  as  the  created  world  endures,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  difficulty 
that  confronts  the  exegete  is  to  reconcile  the  closing  clause  Icoç  &v  irdcvra 
yévT]Ton  with  this  unambiguous  statement  regarding  the  duration  of  the  Law. 
If  the  sense  of  ?cos  were  similar  in  the  two  instances  it  would  be  natural  to 
treat  irdvra  as  a  variant  term  for  ô  oOpavôs  kqI  fj  yq,  in  which  case  yavéoflai 
would  be  the  antithesis  of  TrapeXôeïv,  and  the  two  clauses  would  have  opposite 
meanings.  Again,  to  suggest,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  the  last  clause  of 
V.  18  is  to  be  understood — like  the  similar  expressions  in  Matt.  xxiv.  34  // 
Mark  xiii.  30  //  Luke  xxi.  32 — as  referring  to  the  parousia  or  to  those  works  of 
Jesus  which  are  unconnected  with  the  observance  of  the  Law  is  to  rob  the 
categorical  assertion  of  its  absolute  character  and  to  involve  the  speaker  in 
self-contradiction.  The  two  clauses  introduced  by  2cos  cannot  be  treated  as 
co-ordinate  or  synonymous. 

The  crux  is  in  the  double  use  of  Icoç,  and  for  the  understanding  of  the  two 
clauses  so  introduced  two  points  regarding  the  underlying  Jewish  equivalents 
—Hebrew  'v  1» ,  nwt  ny ,  etc.,  and  Aramaic ny — must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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(1)  "n  is  sometimes  used  in  an  exclusive  or  restrictive  sense — ‘only  up 
to  the  jxjint  that . . . ,  to  the  limiting  stage  at  which . . .  and  sometimes  in  an 
inclusive  or  comprehensive  sense — ‘  even  in  the  stage  where . . . ,  even  after 
the  p)oint  at  which. .  Hence  the  apparently  pleonastic  insertion  of  the 
negative  with  the  conjunction  in  its  former  use,  in  which  the  time-reference 
is  often  best  rendered  by  ‘  before  The  difference  between  the  two  senses 
is  examined  in  Niddah  58  b,  and  Dalman,  Jesus-Jeschua,  tr.  Levertoff'(i929), 
p.  237.  discriminates  correctly  between  the  two  senses  in  his  reconstruction 
of  the  Aramaic  text  of  the  verse. 

(2)  'w  ny,  't  ny  and  their  synonyms  may  be  used  not  only  of  time  and 
place  but  also  of  degree,  manner  or  extent.  This  use  is  found  already  in 
Biblical  Hebrew,  e.g.  Judges  iv.  24,  I  Kings  xvii.  17,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  21,  is 
frequent  in  the  Mishnah,  e.g.  Sebi‘  it  i.  4  (‘so  long  as. . . ,  provided  that. . .’), 
Terûmôt  iv.  5,  10,  Bêsâh  iv.  7,  and  there  particularly  to  indicate  the  mode  in 
which  a  Scriptural  text  is  applied  in  Halakah  or  in  which  a  Halakah  is 
grounded  upon  the  written  Torah,  e.g.  Bikkùrîm  i.  2  (‘  [this  text  is  applicable] 

only  in  cases  where _ ,  only  in  so  far  as. . .’),  Sôtàh  vii.  4  (‘  [her  response  is 

valid]  only  if  [as  the  Scripture  lays  down]  she. . .’),  Makkôj  ii.  4  ad  fin. 
(‘  the  implication  of  the  Scripture  being  that . . .  ’,  i.e.  ‘  with  the  effect  that ...’), 
Hôrâyôl  i.  4  (‘it  being  implicitly  laid  down  [by  the  Scriptural  term  chosen] 
that. . .’),  Menâhôt  vi.  7  (‘i.e.  [fine  flour]  in  the  sense  that. . .,  to  the  extent 
that. . .’),  Bekôrôt  i.  2,  'Arakin  ix.  8  (‘[this  text  being  understood]  to  mean 
that. . .’). 

Of  special  interest  in  the  present  connexion  are  those  Biblical  instances 
in  which  the  clause  introduced  by  lyx  ny,  etc.,  is  parallel  in  sense  to  the 
main  clause,  so  that  the  two  are  virtually  co-ordinate  in  sense  and  climactic 
in  effect,  e.g.  Joshua  xvii.  14,*  II  Kings  xvii.  20  (‘and  thereby  cast  them  forth 
from  his  presence’)  Ps.  cxii.  8  and  the  obscure  Gen.  xlix.  10.* 

The  structure  of  Matt.  v.  18  is  elucidated  by  these  usages.  The  clause 
icoç  &v  iràvra  yévqTai,  reproducing  an  Aramaic  (nVs  or)  k‘?3  D'^pn'T  IS, 
expresses  in  j>ositive  terms  what  is  negatively  expressed  in  the  previous  clause. 
The  force  of  êcos  is  inclusive  and  not  temporal  but  modal,  —  ‘ ...  to  the 
extent,  so  that  (on  the  contrary)  all  (of  it)  will  be  fulfilled’.  Thus  the  clause 
presents  no  contradiction  to  what  the  rest  of  the  passage  says  about  the 
duration  of  the  Law’s  validity.  a.  m.  honeyman 

*■  E.g.  Noldius,  Concordantuu  Particularum  Ebraeo-Chaldaicantm  (1679),  p.  664. 

*  E.g.  Albrecht,  ^euhebräische  Grammatik  auf  Grund  der  Miina  (1913),  §  27h-i;  R.  Paync  Smith, 
Thesaurus  Syriacus,  n  (1901),  2799,  s.v.;  Brockelmann,  Grundriss  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik  der 
Semitischen  Sprachen,  n  (1913),  §  352a. 

*  The  text  it  quite  sound;  since  fertility  is  of  the  deity’s  disposing,  blessing  and  abundance  of 
progeny  present  complementary  asfiects  of  the  one  idea,  and  the  circumstantial  expression  is  to  be 
construed, — ‘whereas  (I  am,  i.e.)  we  are  a  numerous  tribe  (to  the  extent  that,  i.e.)  inasmuch  as 
Jehovah  has  blessed  us  thus  abundantly’. 

*  Cf.  Lindblom  in  Supplements  to  Vetus  Testamentum,  i  {Congress  Volume,  Cojjenhagcn,  1953), 
pp.  78-87;  Lindblom,  however,  attaches  a  temporal  significance  to  '3  TS. 
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CONTROVERSY  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT 

It  was  the  merit  of  the  Tübingen  school  that  it  recognized  that  controversy 
was  no  late  arrival  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  that  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  development  were  marked,  perhaps  marred,  by  it.  Where  that 
school  erred  was  in  supposing  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  can  be 
placed  out  at  the  various  stages  of  the  conflict,  so  that  between  them  they 
yield  a  picture  of  the  course  it  took.  Where  today  an  attempt  is  made  to 
learn  from  their  work,  it  is  admitted  that  the  New  Testament  is  much  less 
a  record  of  the  clash  between  Jerusalem  and  Paul  than  a  selection  from  the 
literature  of  the  Gentile  Church,  Pauline  or  non-Pauline,  with  Jerusalem 
not  directly  represented.  Hence,  when  Hans  Joachim  Schoeps  wishes  to  do 
justice  to  the  defeated  party,  he  has  to  have  recourse  very  largely  to  extra- 
canonical  sources.^  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  with  the  same  end  in  view,*  has  to 
resort  again  and  again  to  conjecture  to  fill  out  the  scanty  evidence  available. 
All  our  reconstructions  of  Christian  origins  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  little  material  from  the  Mother  Church. 

Nor,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  we 
know  the  accusation  but  not  the  defence  ;  for  there  is  controversy  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  In  what  follows,  I  shall  deal  briefly  with 
some  irtinor  instances  of  this  and  then  go  on  to  a  fuller  treatment  of  three 
major  ones.  The  so-called  ‘unity  of  the  New  Testament’  must  not  mislead 
us  into  overlooking  the  tensions  and  antagonisms  amid  which  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  written.  In  each  instance,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  what  has  often  been  taken  to  be  history  may  not  in  fact 
be  conditioned  and  coloured  by  the  effort  to  prove  a  case.  There  is  no  need 
to  impute  to  the  New  Testament  writers  any  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
facts.  The  bias  that  accompanies  zdl  strong  conviction  will  account  for  much. 
But  the  most  imjxjrtant  consideration  is  the  simple  one  that  no  jxjsition  ever 
appears  the  same  to  the  person  who  rejects  it  as  it  does  to  the  person  who 
accepts  it.  Luther’s  denunciations  of  the  enthusiasts  of  his  day  were  sincere 
enough,  but  we  cannot  accept  them  as  an  accurate  account  of  what  they 
taught.  So  the  New  Testament  must  be  appraised  as  controversy  before  it  can  be  used 
as  history. 

I 

As  mentioned  above,  I  propose  to  glance  briefly  at  three  of  the  simpler 
instances  of  controversy  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  they  may  well  contain  as  it 

^  Theologie  und  Geschichte  des  Judenchristentums  (1949). 

*  TTu  Fall  qf  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (1951). 
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were  in  solution  some  earlier  material,  are  to  be  read  primarily  as  reflecting 
the  conflict  of  Church  and  Synagogue  at  the  time  of  the  Evangelist.  It  should 
not  be  impossible  to  recover  some  of  the  arguments  employed  on  both  sides. 
From  the  Jewish  side,  we  have  the  constant  charge  that  the  claim  the  Church 
made  for  Christ  was  nothing  short  of  blasphemous.  That  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  dispute  the  rival  parties  sometimes  had  recourse  to  personal  slander 
is  only  too  clear.  Thus,  it  was  alleged  that  Jesus  was  uneducated  and  not 
qualifled  to  teach  (vii.  15).  I  suspect  that  the  hot  rejoinder  ‘We  were  not 
bom  of  fornication’  (viii.  41)  is  an  allusion  to  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Jewish 
slander  that  Jesus  was  illegitimate.  If  so,  John  will  have  known  the  story  of 
the  Virgin  Birth,  but  appears  not  to  accept  it.  John  x.  34-6  is  presumably 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  from  the  Christian  side,  current  before  John  wrote. 

The  Fourth  Gospel,  therefore,  reflects  the  controversy  between  Church 
and  Synagogue.  Does  it  also  reflect  a  controversy  within  the  Church?  Does 
the  Evangelist,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  propose  to  correct  his 
predecessors?  The  evidence  suggests  to  me  that  he  did,  just  as  Matthew 
and  Luke  seem  to  have  felt  at  times  that  what  stood  in  Mark  could  not  be 
allowed  to  pass.  A  comparison  of  John’s  version  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  with  its  earlier  forms  would  seem  to  show  that  he  took  exception 
to  certain  features  in  them  as  implying  uncertainty  and  the  need  to  ask 
information  on  the  part  of  the  Master.  But  the  most  drastic  case  of  rehandling 
the  older  material  is  his  account  of  what  happened  in  Gethsemane.  Behind 
this,  perhaps,  we  can  trace  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  put  by  Jewish 
critics  of  the  Church.  They  had  seen  in  the  Agony  indications  of  a  shrinking 
from  death  that  John  could  not  bear  to  have  ascribed  to  the  Lord.  Equally, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  eliminate  anything  in  the  narrative  that  made  Jesus 
the  victim  of  his  enemies  and  to  present  him  as  the  master  of  his  own  fate. 

In  this,  he  only  carried  further  what  Matthew  had  begun  when  he  made 
Jesus  refer  to  the  legions  of  heavenly  defenders  he  might  have  called  to  his 
aid,  but  refused  to  ask  for  (xxvi.  53f.). 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  apparent  clash  between  Paul  and  James  over  the 
ground  of  justification?  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  admit  that  one 
early  Christian  writer  (at  least,  one  who  was  later  admitted  into  the  canon) 
could  so  flagrantly  contradict  another.  It  is  perhaps  such  a  consideration 
that  leads  even  Goguel  to  infer  that  ‘James  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  Although  his  whole  outlook  and  temperament  differed  from 
Paul’s,  if  he  had  read  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  or  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  [ 
he  never  could  have  so  completely  misunderstood  Paul’s  thought  as  he  has 
done’.^  One  would  have  thought  that  the  history  of  theological  discussion  f 
shows  clearly  that  no  limits  whatsoever  can  be  set  a  priori  to  the  possibilities 
of  misunderstanding.  There  are  reputable  theologians  today  who  have  im- 
questionably  read  Barth  or  Bultmann,  but  whose  criticisms  betray  such  crass 
»  Th*  Birth  of  Christianity  (1953),  p.  374. 
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misunderstanding  as  might  lead  a  historian  of  theology  fifty  years  hence  to 
argue  that  they  cannot  have  done  so.  It  seems  simplest  to  grant  that  ‘  James 
whoever  he  was,  was  honestly  convinced  that  Paul  was  in  error  and  felt  it 
his  duty  to  say  so. 

II 

I  come  now  to  three  issues  of  much  greater  importance.  The  first  is  the 
Passion  narrative.  Few  will  doubt  that  this  has  been  coloured  by  Old  Testament 
reminiscences.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  affected  by  controversy,  by  the 
need,  that  is,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  part  played  by  the  Roman 
authorities  and  place  the  responsibility  for  what  happened  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Jews?  Matthew’s  narrative  seems  to  be  shaped  in  part  by  the  desire 
to  vindicate  the  nascent  Church  before  Rome  and  to  explain  in  Christian 
terms  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  Hence  he  shows  us  Pilate  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  his  prisoner  and  makes  him  repudiate  by  a  symbolic  action  any 
share  in  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion,  while  the  Jews,  ‘all  the  people’,  as  it  is 
put  (xxvii.  25)  expressly  accept  the  consequences  of  it,  not  for  themselves  only 
but  for  their  children  as  well.  Luke  makes  the  same  point  in  subtler  fashion. 
‘Pilate’,  we  are  told,  ‘gave  sentence  that  what  they  asked  for  should  be  done’, 
and  ‘Jesus  he  delivered  up  to  their  will’  (xxiii.  24 f.).  That  is  to  say,  he 
acquiesces  rather  than  acts.  But  Matthew’s  presentation  has  proved  the 
decisive  one. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Fourth  Grospel,  what  we  have  is  no  longer  the  trial 
of  Jesus  before  Pilate;  it  is  the  apologia  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the 
Roman  State.  The  political  interpretation  of  the  title  ‘  Lord  ’  given  to  Christ 
has  become  a  serious  charge  against  the  Church,  and  it  is  necessary  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  such  lordship  as  is  claimed  for  him  is  of  the  ‘purely  spiritual  order. 
Accordingly,  while  in  the  Synoptics  Jesus  meets  with  silence  the  accusation 
of  claiming  Messiahship,  as  though  to  accept  it  would  be  to  invite  mis¬ 
understanding  and  to  repudiate  it  would  be  to  betray  his  mission,  in  John 
he  takes  pains  to  deprive  the  claim  of  any  political  significance.  The  efforts 
of  Pilate  to  secure  the  release  of  his  prisoner  become  even  more  strenuous, 
and  it  is  made  clear  that  he  yielded  only  under  extreme  pressure.  The  story 
is  so  told  as  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews;  they  declare  unqualified 
allegiance  to  Caesar  when,  as  the  reader  knows,  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion.  That  Jesus  was  executed  as  a  Messianic  claimant  is  admitted,  it 
could  not  indeed  be  disputed,  but  it  is  implied  that  Pilate  did  not  in  fact 
believe  him  guilty,  though  he  seized  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  accusa¬ 
tion  to  mock  Jewish  national  pride  and  take  revenge  for  the  pressure  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  In  the  end,  he  does  not  sentence  Jesus,  but 
hands  him  over  to  the  Jews  (xix.  16). 

The  narrative  is  clearly  unhistorical  at  this  point,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Pilate  should  have  put  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests  in  this  way. 
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Again,  his  insistence  on  the  wording  to  be  suspended  over  the  cross  b  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  mere  acquiescence  in  what  others  do.  Much  more 
serious,  however,  is  the  fact,  which  only  John  mentions,  that  troops  from  the 
garrison  under  command  of  a  military  tribune  took  part  in  the  arrest  of 
Jesus  (xviii.  12).  They  can  only  have  come  on  Pilate’s  orders,  and  an  officer 
of  such  rank  will  have  been  in  charge  of  the  operations,  not  a  mere  tool  of 
the  priests.  As  Jules  Isaac  p>oints  out,  all  that  we  know  of  Roman  provincial 
administration  and  of  Pilate’s  character  leads  us  to  assume  that  he  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  the  Jerusalem  aristocracy  and  will  have  had  no  scruples 
about  sacrificing  a  would-be  prophet  to  them.^  John  must  be  drawing  on 
good  tradition  at  this  point,  since  to  connect  Pilate  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus  is 
opposed  to  his  account  elsewhere  of  what  happened.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dismiss  as  of  later  origin  all  references  to  the  governor’s  hesitation  at  the  trial 
itself,  since  confrontation  with  Jesus  may  well  have  raised  doubts  in  his  mind. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  ascribe  to  him  a  much  more  active  share  in  the 
crucifixion  than  our  records  are  willing  to  allow  him. 

Ill 

I  come  now  to  the  dispute  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Church.  Here  again  we 
unfortunately  have  only  one  witness,  and  that  not  an  impartial  one.  For  the 
account  in  Acts  is  written  from  a  later  standpoint,  for  which  the  serious 
nature  of  the  conflict  was  no  longer  apparent.  The  victory  of  Gentile 
Christianity  was  thought  to  have  come  about  with  the  approval  of  Jerusalem 
in  return  for  a  compromise  with  Jewish  scruples.  It  is  tempting,  as  against 
so  tendentious  a  narrative,  to  accept  the  first  two  chapters  of  Galatians  as 
history,  both  because  they  are  nearer  to  what  happened  and  because  Paul 
so  solemnly  auirms  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  But  these  two  chapters  are 
written  primarily  to  prove  a  case,  and  the  Apostle  would  have  been  more 
than  human  had  he  been  unaffected  in  his  selection  of  evidence  and  his 
emphasis  on  it  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  Here  he  is 
concerned  to  stress  his  independence  of  the  original  Apostles;  in  I  Corinthians, 
faced  with  a  church  in  danger  of  assimilation  to  its  pagan  environment,  he 
is  anxious  to  maintain  his  continuity  with  the  early  tradition  (xi.  16,  23; 
xiv.  33,  36;  XV.  3ff.).  Again,  it  is  to  go  much  too  far  to  say  that  in  Paul’s 
reference  to  his  conversion  ‘we  are  clearly  in  the  absolute  realm  of  personal 
experience  of  a  highly  mystical  order’.*  It  is  surely  a  commonplace  that 
a  conversion  often  seems  sudden  and  unmediated  in  retrospect  when  in  fact 
it  was  a  comparatively  slow  process. 

The  older  commentators,  in  their  determination  to  reconcile  Gal.  ii  with 
Acts  XV  were  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  former  was  written  to  serve 
a  purpose,  and  that  Paul  concentrated  on  what  was  relevant  thereto.  This  is 

*  Jésus  el  Israel  (1948),  p.  483.  *  Brandon,  op.  oil.  p.  58. 
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better  than  to  accept  it  at  its  face  value  as  a  plain  account  of  what  happened 
at  the  meeting  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  ‘pillars’.  What  exactly 
was  the  agreement  then  reached?  Today  we  are  painfully  aware  that  agree¬ 
ments  are  of  small  moment,  what  matters  is  the  interpretation  put  on  them 
when  the  parties  have  separated.  In  this  case,  Paul  was  no  doubt  convinced 
that  his  aposdeship  and  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  Church  had  been  so  fully 
recognized  that  the  subsequent  action  of  Peter  and  the  propaganda  of  the 
Judaizers  were  nothing  less  than  a  breach  of  faith.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  ‘pillars’  had  never  understood  the  agreement  to  commit  them  to 
so  much  as  Paul  imagined.  That  this  is  the  case  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
defection  of  Barnabas,  who  was,  be  it  remembered,  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
conversations  at  Jerusalem.  Did  he  turn  against  Paul  under  the  influence 
of  Peter,  or  did  he  regard  Paul  as  insisting  on  more  than  had  been  granted 
him?  Since  we  do  not  have  access  to  any  account  except  Paul’s,  we  are 
naturally  predisposed  to  the  first  view;  but  the  second  has  not  a  little  to  be 
said  for  it. 

In  the  whole  struggle  of  Paul  with  the  Judaizers,  we  are  in  the  same  position. 
We  do  not  know  what  they  said,  but  only  what  he  said  they  said.  There  are 
some  indications  that  he  was  not  always  fair  to  his  opponents.  Indeed,  who 
of  us  is?  As  they  saw  it,  they  were  concerned  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
revelation,  to  bring  Gentile  converts  within  the  people  of  God.  They  stood 
for  the  whole  will  of  God,  and  would  doubtless  have  accused  Paul  of  ‘  picking 
and  choosing’.  When  they  urged  circumcision,  it  was  not  to  bring  the 
Galatians  into  servitude  again,  but  to  initiate  them  into  the  covenant  of 
Abraham,  to  make  them  children  of  Sarah  and  not  at  all  of  Hagar.  At  one 
point,  Paul  admits  that  his  opponents  do  not  keep  the  whole  Law  in  its 
severity  (Gal.  vi.  1 3) ,  and  that  they  did  not  require  this  of  their  adherents  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  argument  that  circumcision  logically  involves  the  whole 
Law  (v.  3).  Just  so,  a  modern  controversialist  might  say  that  to  accept 
apostolic  succession  is  to  be  committed  to  Romanism;  we  infer  that  the  other 
side  does  not  draw  this  conclusion  in  fact.  In  other  words,  the  Judaizers  had, 
like  Paul,  their  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  They  put 
circumcision  in  the  first  class  and  he  in  the  second.  We  may  be  thankful  they 
were  defeated,  but  we  ought  at  least  to  be  fair  to  their  point  of  view. 

One  unsolved  and  apparently  insoluble  problem  is  that  of  the  attitude  of 
James.  Had  the  Judaizers  who  entered  the  Pauline  churches  a  mandate  from 
him  or  did  they  do  so  on  their  own  authority?  That  some  at  least  were  actually 
agents  of  James  is  admitted  by  Paul  in  the  case  of  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  1 2) . 
At  Corinth,  Paul’s  critics  carried  letters  of  commendation  (II  Cor.  iii). 
If  these  had  not  been  from  James,  he  could  have  countered  their  attack  easily 
by  questioning  their  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letters  were  from 
James,  we  can  understand  that  it  was  politic  for  him  not  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  to  deal  with  the  emissaries  rather  than  those  they  represented. 
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In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Judaizers  were  briefed  in 
detail  from  Jerusalem  or  that  all  they  did  would  have  been  approved  there. 
It  is  significant  that  Paul’s  reply,  even  while  it  is  impassioned,  is  yet  guarded. 
He  is  careful  not  to  attack  James  and  the  Twelve  in  combating  the  Judaizers, 
but  we  observe  that  he  is  not  able  to  say  that  Jerusalem  would  repudiate 
what  they  were  doing.  The  reference  to  the  Jerusalem  Church  in  Rom.  xv.  31 
seems  to  imply  that,  even  at  this  late  stage  in  his  ministry,  Paul  did  not  know 
quite  what  its  attitude  was  to  him.  He  had  his  misgivings,  but  hoped  against 
hope  they  would  prove  imfounded. 


rv 

It  would  be  an  anachronism,  of  course,  to  read  back  into  the  New  Testament 
the  second-century  distinction  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  As  Goguel  has 
pointed  out,  what  we  have  at  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century  is 
a  struggle  between  different  groups  within  the  Church,  each  of  which  is 
convinced  that  it  represents  the  truth  while  the  other  has  departed  from  this.' 

We  see  this  already  within  the  Corinthian  church,  where  the  strong  and  the 
weak  are  opposed  on  questions  of  conduct  and  their  religious  background. 
Each  is  persuaded  that  it  stands  for  the  line  of  conduct  incumbent  on  the 
Christian.  Sometimes,  as  we  look  back,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  parties  in  such 
cases  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  imagined.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
the  Johannine  literature  is  concerned  to  combat  Docetism,  there  are  times 
when  it  comes  dangerously  near  to  it  itself.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Fourth  | 
Evangelist  has  recast  the  Gethsemane  story  in  such  a  way  as  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  affirmation  that  ‘the  Word  became  flesh’.  ■ 

At  another  point  we  can  see  how  Paul,  in  combating  an  opinion  that  was  \ 

abhorrent  to  him,  failed  to  do  justice  to  it,  perhaps  even  to  understand  it.  I 

There  was  a  group  in  Corinth  who  ‘  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  | 

dead’.  He  counters  this  by  arguing  that  Christ  then  will  not  have  risen,  so  | 
that  his  preaching  and  their  faith  are  in  vain.  It  is  lughly  improbable  that  I 
anyone  in  the  Corinthian  church  really  held  the  view  he  criticizes.  As  the  | 

sequel  shows,  they  drew  a  distinction  that  he  apparently  did  not  draw  | 

between  the  future  life  in  general  and  the  physical  resurrection  as  a  particular  = 

mode  of  entry  upon  that  future  life.  They  were  therefore  not  in  the  least  j 

touched  by  his  contention  that  they  were  opening  the  door  to  hedonism.  Their  | 
objection  presumably  was  to  what  they  considered  the  crass  materialism  of  j 
Paul’s  conception,  and  in  their  eyes  there  was  as  p)otent  a  sanction  for  morality  : 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  could  be  desired.  We  do  not  know  what  their 
attitude  was  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  They  may  have  denied  that  it  was 
physical,  or  they  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  supernatural  event  that  has  no 
analogy  in  our  own  encounter  with  death. 


*  Op.  cit.  pp.  393  fr. 
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In  the  later  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  the  writers  are  seldom  content 
to  denounce  the  errors  of  those  they  oppose;  they  ascribe  to  them  various 
degrees  of  moral  turpitude.  If  we  forget  that  this  is  controversy  rather  than 
history,  we  shall  draw  some  dismal  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  But  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  prophetic  rebuke,  not  objective  reporting.  The  writers  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  contend  for  sound  doctrine  against  false  teachers  of  various 
kinds,  who  have  perverted  the  Gospel  for  their  own  ends.  But  some  modern 
scholars  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  writers  in  question  had  departed  so 
far  from  the  Paul  they  admired  that  their  ‘  sound  doctrine  ’  might  well  be 
branded  as  heresy  of  another  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  conventions  of  theological 
controversy  that  error  in  doctrine  is  associated  with  looseness  of  life,  though 
the  charge  is  usually  brought  first  and  the  evidence  collected  or  manufactured 
afterwards.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  invectives  become  more  and  more 
ftirious  as  time  goes  on,  the  climax  being  reached  in  Jude  and  II  Peter.  Yet, 
in  this  last  book  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  these  ‘heretics’  regarded 
themselves  as  faithful  disciples  of  Paul  (iii.  isf.).  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
were.  But  we  shall  never  know,  for  the  only  accounts  we  have  of  them  are 
hostile. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  one  admits  that  bias  and  special  pleading  have 
established  themselves  even  in  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  one  cannot  hut  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  The  religious  spirit,  just 
because  it  prizes  the  truth  of  value,  is  tempted  always  to  give  inadequate 
recognition  to  the  truth  of  fact.  The  study  of  the  New  Testament  shows  that 
its  writers  were  not  clear  of  this  fault.  To  urge  that  this  should  be  concealed 
because  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  faith  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  same 
error,  but  this  time  consciously  and  as  a  set  policy.  The  odium  theologicum  has 
only  too  often  been  nourished  on  the  polemic  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so 
long  as  the  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations  incidental  to  con¬ 
troversy  were  regarded  as  divine  pronouncements,  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things  was  bound  to  continue.  Now  that  we  are  no  longer  misled  in  this  way, 
we  should  be  able  to  serve  the  Christian  cause  with  charity  as  well  as  con¬ 
viction  and  to  combine  necessary  opposition  with  scrupulous  fairness  to  the 
opponent.  e.  l.  allen 
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PROSELYTE  BAPTISM 

A  clear  and  consecutive  account  of  Proselyte  Baptism  is  given  by  Maimonides, 
the  great  Jewish  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century  (1135- 1204). 

By  three  things  did  Israel  enter  into  the  Covenant,  by  circumcision,  and  baptism 
and  sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  as  it  was  written,  ‘No  uncircumcised 
person  shall  eat  thereof’  (Exod.  xii.  48).  Baptism  was  in  the  wilderness  just  before 
the  giving  of  the  Law  :  as  it  is  written,  ‘  Sanctify  them  today  and  tomorrow,  and  let 
them  wash  their  clothes’  (Exod.  xix.  10).  And  sacrifice,  as  it  is  said,  ‘And  he  sent 
young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  offered  burnt  offerings’  (Exod.  xxiv.  5). 
And  so  in  all  ages  when  a  Gentile  is  willing  to  enter  into  the  Covenant,  and  gather 
himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekinah  of  God,  and  take  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the 
Law,  he  must  be  circumcised  and  be  baptized  and  bring  a  sacrifice.  As  it  is  written, 
‘As  you  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be’  (Num.  xv.  15).  How  are  you?  So  likewise 
the  stranger  (or  proselyte)  through  all  generations:  by  circumcision  and  baptism, 
and  bringing  of  a  sacrifice.  And  what  is  the  stranger’s  sacrifice?  A  burnt  offering 
of  a  beast,  or  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeotts,  both  of  them  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  And  at  this  time  when  there  is  no  sacrificing,  they  must  be  circumcised 
and  be  baptized;  and  when  the  Temple  shall  be  built,  they  are  to  bring  the 
sacrifice.  A  stranger  that  is  circumcised  and  not  baptized,  or  baptized  and  not 
circumcised,  is  not  a  proselyte  till  he  be  both  circumcised  and  baptized  :  and  he 
must  be  baptized  in  the  presence  of  three. . . .  Even  as  they  circumcise  and  baptize 
strangers,  so  do  they  circumcise  and  baptize  servants  that  are  received  from  the 
heathen  into  the  name  of  servitude. . . .  The  Gentile  that  is  made  proselyte  and  the 
slave  that  is  made  free,  behold  he  is  like  a  child  new  born.^ 

In  the  whole  of  this  statement  Maimonides  is  indebted  to  the  early  Rabbinic 
tradition.  Indeed  the  statement  is  simply  a  mosaic  of  various  passages  drawn 
from  different  tractates  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds^  particularly 
Yebamoth,  Berakoth,  Kerithoth,  Ketkuboth,  Shabbath,  and  *Abodah  Z^rah.^  These 
sources  might  best  be  adduced  in  a  discussion  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Proselyte  Baptism. 

(i)  There  is  a  general  consensus  in  the  Talmud  that  the  rite  goes  back,  as 
Maimonides  indicated,  to  the  three-fold  requirement  for  Israelites  entering 
the  Covenant  (Exod.  xii.  48  and  Joshua  v.  if.;  Exod.  xix.  10;  xxiv.  8; 
Num.  XV.  15):  circumcision,  baptism  by  water,  and  sprinkling  by  blood.* 
In  this  context  Proselyte  Baptism  is  bound  up  with  the  once  and  for  all 

*  Isurt  Biah,  13  and  14. 

*  Sec  the  English  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  the  Soncino  Press,  edited  by  I.  Epstein; 
and  the  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  translated  into  French  by  M.  Schwab,  Paris;  and  The 
Mishnah,  translated  by  H.  Danby,  Oxford.  For  discussions  of  the  evidence  sec  also  the  following: 
G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism,  vol.  i,  pp.  323  ff.  ;  E.  Schürer,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  vol.  n,  ii,  pp.  3191!.;  Strack-Billerbeck,  Kommentar  z-  N.T.  aus  Talmud  u.  Midrash,  vol.  1, 
pp.  102  ff.  ;  vol.  m,  pp.  353,  763  ;  A.  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Appendix  xn; 
IGttel,  Theol.  Wörterbuch  z.  Pf.T.,  Bd.  i,  pp.  533 ff.;  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  u,  pp.  499f.;  vof  *> 
pp.  222f.:J.  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  on  Matt,  iii  and  Lukeiii;  Harmony  on  the  N.T.,  on 
Lukeiii.  *  Tebamoth^ßh  (Soncino  edit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  303^);  Aisri/AotAga,  cf.  Plùlo,  De  Decalogou.  ti. 
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events  of  the  Covenant  as  distinguished  from  the  different  rites  of  repeated 
ablution.  ‘When  he  is  baptized  and  comes  up  he  is  in  all  respects  like  an 
Israelite’,  he  has  ‘entered  the  Covenant’.^  Baptism  was  regarded  therefore 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  initiation  into  Israel.* 

(2)  The  proselyte  must  be  baptized  ‘in  the  name  of  God’  and  assume 
‘the  yoke  of  the  Law’.*  Particular  care  wzis  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  would-be 
Israelite  was  quite  aware  of  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  his  action.  He  was  reminded  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  before  circumcision. 
Immediately  he  was  healed  he  was  baptized  and  while  still  in  the  water  parts 
of  the  Law  were  read  to  him  and  he  was  interrogated  as  to  his  faith  and 
intention*  so  that  he  ascended  out  of  the  waters  of  baptism  acknowledging 
God  and  bearing  the  yoke  of  the  Law.®  Baptism  was  regarded  therefore  as 
initiation  into  the  Israelite  faith,  into  the  instruction  of  the  Torah,  into 
understanding  of  the  Truth  and  communion  with  God.  Thus  ‘the  proselyte 
comes  from  darkness  to  light’.*  All  that  is  most  fittingly  described  as  ‘coming 
under  the  wings  of  the  Shekinah’.'^ 

(3)  Baptism  was  self-administered  with  the  assistance  of  three  witnesses, 
three  Rabbis  who  constituted  a  court.  They  were  called  the  ‘fathers  of 
Baptism’.*  ‘In  the  case  of  a  woman  proselyte,  women  make  her  sit  in  the 
water  up  to  her  neck,  while  two  learned  men  stand  outside  and  give  her 
instruction  in  some  of  the  minor  and  some  of  the  major  commandments.’* 
It  was  also  a  rule  that  these  baptisms  should  not  take  place  at  night  — they 
required  to  have  a  public  and  judicial  character.  This  fact  alone  indicates 
how  radically  different  Proselyte  Baptism  was  from  the  ritual  purifications 
by  immersion  so  frequently  employed.^^ 

(4)  If  a  proselyte  had  infant  children  then  they  were  baptized  along  with 
him,  but  even  children  without  any  parents,  or  children  found  or  bought 
might  be  circumcised  (if  male)  and  baptized.  A  child  may  be  baptized  either 
into  slavery  or  into  freedom,  ‘in  the  name  of  a  servant’  or  ‘in  the  name 
of  freeman’.^*  The  oldest  evidence  for  the  proselytism  of  children  under  three 
years  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mishnah  itself.“ 

‘  Op.  cit.  47b  (Sondno  edit.  p.  331). 

*  Op.  cit.  46b,  47b;  Kerithoth  ga;  'Abodah  ^arah  57a;  Shabbath  135a;  Jer,  Kiddushin  iii.  14,  54d. 

*  Grim  vii.  8.  The  expression  for  ‘in  the  name  of  God’  is  be-shem  shamaim,  which  was  apparently 
atechnical  term  much  lued.  Cf.  also  Pesahim  50b;  Sanhedrin  105b;  JVæir  23b;  Aboth  ii.  2,  12;  iv.  1 1. 
All  solemn  baths  of  purification  involved  a  three-fold  immersion,  but  only  during  the  bath  of  the 
High  Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  name  Jahweh  used  three  times.  See  below. 

*  Cf .  I  Pet.  iii.  ai. 

'  A  detailed  description  of  the  ritual  is  given  in  Tebamoth  47  ab.  Cf.  Moore,  Judaism,  vol.  i, 
PP-  333^'  *  Philo,  De  Poenitentia,  i;  cf.  Justin,  Dialogue  with  Tryfdw,  exxif. 

’  Tebamoth  48  b,  where  the  expression  is  referred  back  to  Ruth  ii.  12.  See  Isa.  liv.  15  (LXX). 

*  Kethuboth  1 1  ;  Erubin  15;  see  also  Tebamoth  47  a. 

’  Tdtamolh  47b  (Soncino  edit.  p.  311). 

“  Tebamoth  46a;  47b;  Jer.  Tebamoth  viii.  i  (see  Schwab  edit.  vol.  vii,  p.  iii). 

“  Cf.  Mishnah,  Mikwaoth,  edit,  by  Danby,  pp.  732  ff. 

“  Tebamoth  46a  (Soncino  edit.  pp.  301fr.;  see  also  pp.  613,  673^);  Jer.  Tebamoth  viii.  i  (Schwab 
edit.  p.  113).  IS  /Cetuboth,  i.  2,  3,  4;  iii.  i,  2. 
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(5)  Proselyte  Baptism  is  regarded  as  having  at  once  a  backward  and 
a  forward  reference.  This  comes  to  clearest  expression  in  the  description 
of  the  baptized  convert  as  ‘a  new  creature’^  or  ‘a  new-born  child’.*  ‘All  his 
previous  sins  are  forgiven.’*  That  does  not  only  mean  that  his  idolatrous 
pollution  is  washed  away  and  that  he  becomes  a  clean  Israelite,  but  that  the 
change  is  so  radical  that  all  previous  relationships  are  changed.*  The  past 
is  done  away  altogether;  the  baptized  proselyte  is  a  new  man  entering  a  new 
sphere  of  life  altogether  in  which  he  begins  again  from  the  very  start,  as  a  child 
one  day  old.  That  means  also  that  a  proselyte’s  previous  family  connexions 
are  considered  null.  He  is  so  completely  free  from  his  former  life  that 
theoretically,  so  the  Rabbis  argued  sometimes,  a  man  might  even  marry  his 
own  sister,  though  that  was  actually  forbidden.®  Initiated  thus  into  Israel 
as  a  ‘son  of  the  covenant’  the  proselyte  is  implicated  in  the  demands  of ‘the 
world  to  come  made  only  for  the  righteous’.*  According  to  Rabbi  Simeon 
ben  Lakish  proselytes  are  particularly  precious  because  unlike  the  Israelites 
at  Sinai  who  were  visited  with  miracles  they  assume  the  ‘  kingdom  ’  without 
seeing  one  miracle.’ 

(6)  Apparently  the  paschal  season  was  the  usual  and  most  important  time 
for  such  baptisms  to  take  place,  that  the  proselytes  might  eat  the  Passover 
as  Israelites.  The  reason  for  this  goes  back  to  the  accounts  of  the  three 
Passovers,  at  the  Exodus,  at  Sinai,  and  after  crossing  the  Jordan  recounted 
in  the  O.T.;*  but  it  is  also  implied  in  the  necessity  for  purification  by  the 
sprinkling  of  sin-offering  water  before  any  participation  in  the  Passover.* 
Thus  the  Misknah  directly  mentions  the  rite  of  Proselyte  Baptism  in  connexion 
with  the  Passover.^®  According  to  Moore,  ‘the  criterion,  which  decides 
whether  a  man  is  a  proselyte  or  not  is  whether  he  may  participate  in  the 
passover  meal,  as  among  converts  to  Christianity  it  was  whether  he  might 
participate  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist’.** 

In  addition  to  specific  teaching  about  Proselyte  Baptism  there  are  a  number 
of  other  elements  in  the  Jewish  Tradition,  which,  though  not  directly  related 
to  Proselyte  Baptism,  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  its  interpretation.  On  the 
ground  of  Old  Testament  sources  the  rite  of  water  libation  came  to  be 


^  Genesis  Rabbah  39  (died  by  The  Jewish  Eiuyclopedia,  vol.  n,  p.  500). 

*  Teb<moth^h,22ii,62A;  Jer.  Tebamoth^n;  Bekorolh^ji;  Jer.Bikkurinß^h.  See  Strack-Billerbeck, 
op.  eit.  vol.  in,  pp.  353,  763. 

*  Tebamoth  4âb  (Sondno  edit.  p.  320  n.  6). 

*  Mishnahf  Tebamothxi.  2;  Tebwnoth  222i,  62»,  gjh,  gSn,  gßh;  Jer.  Tebamoth  Jer.  Bikkurin, 6^2. 

*  TebamoL':  22a;  Sanhedrin  58b.  *  Tebamoth  47a. 

^  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  x,  p.  224.  Gf.  John  xx.  29. 

*  Exod.  12:  Num.  9;  Josh.  5. 

*  Pesahim  vi.  2  (edit,  by  Danby,  p.  143). 

^  Pesahim  viii.  8;  Eduyoth  v.  2.  See  Jer.  Pesahim,  loc.  cit.  (Schwab  edit.  pp.  133!.)  ;  and  Kiddushin  70a. 

“  Judaism,  vol.  i,  p.  330  n.  4.  For  a  contemporary  Christian  account  of  the  relation  between  the 
Passover  and  the  Christian  Eucharist,  and  Baptism,  see  the  Homily  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (e.  a.d.  150), 
edit,  by  Campbell  Bonner,  Studies  and  Documents,  vol.  xn  (1940).  Contrary  to  the  Jewish  custom 
Christian  baptism  was  frequently  administered  in  the  night  before  Easter. 
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associated  with  repentance  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.^  That  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*  Undoubtedly  there  was 
current  in  Judaism  a  powerful  prophetic  tradition  that  in  Messianic  times 
God  would  purify  Israel  by  the  Spirit,  and  it  was  even  said  that  true  baptism 
was  by  fire.*  Along  with  such  prophecies  as  Zech.  xiii.  i  and  Isa.  iv.  4,  it 
was  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  that  exercised  a  dominant  role  in  this  prophetic  and 
messianic  hope.  A  very  significant  passage  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Mishnah 
tractate,  Toma,  which  deals  with  the  Day  of  Atonement  including  the  solemn 
immersion  of  the  High  Priest  in  waters  of  purification.*  ‘Blessed  are  ye, 
0  Israel.  Before  whom  are  ye  made  clean  and  who  makes  you  clean?  Your 
Father  in  heaven  :  as  it  is  written.  And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you  and 
ye  shdl  be  clean.'^  That  citation  from  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  is  then  linked  with 
another  from  Jer.  xvii.  13  in  which  there  is  a  deliberate  interpretation  of  the 
baptismal  water  {mikweh)  in  terms  of  hope  {mikweh).*  ‘And  again  it  says, 
0  Lord  the  hope  {mikweh)  of  Israel',  as  the  mikweh  cleanses  the  unclean  so  does 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  cleanse  Israel.’’ 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  ideas  of  this  kind  come  to  be  associated 
in  the  Tradition  with  Elijah  and  the  river  Jordan,  and  also  with  the  cleansing 
and  conversion  of  Naaman  when  through  baptism  his  flesh  was  restored  as 
that  of  a  little  child.*  The  prophecy  from  Mai.  iv.  4:  ‘Behold  I  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come. . .’, 
was  constantly  in  the  minds  of  Israel  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Tradition 
claimed  he  would  bring  back  the  waters  of  purification  and  the  sacred  fire,® 
the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  N.T.  account  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  All  the  more  striking  is  a  haggadah  on  Gen.  i.  2  : 
‘The  Spirit  of  God  (hovering  like  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings)  manifested 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah,  will  come  (  or  “the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He! 
will  spread  His  wings  and  bestow  His  grace”)  upon  Israel.’“ 

‘  Cf.  I  Sam.  vii.  6:  ‘They  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord  and  said.  We  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord’,  and  Lam.  ii.  ig;  ‘Pour  out  thine  heart  like  water  beforr  the  Lord.’  Cf.  Targum 
and  Midrash  on  I  Sam.  vii.  6;  and  Jer.  Taanith  ii.  7,  65a. 

*  That  is  clear  also  in  John  vii.  37  f.  The  same  applies  also  to  the  feast  of  Dedication  and 
Illumination.  See  particularly  II  Macc.  i.  iSff.  and  ii.  iff. 

*  Sanhedrin  3ga;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  1 1  ;  and  Luke  iii.  16;  Mark  i.  8;  John  i.  37. 

‘  There  was  a  whole  tractate  about  this  in  the  Mishnah,  Mikwaoth  (see  edit,  by  Danby,  pp.  733  ff.). 
An  interesting  statement  occurs  in  Mikwaoth  v.  4  :  ‘  All  seas  are  valid  as  an  Immersion-pool  {Mikweh) , 
for  it  is  written.  And  the  Mikweh  of  the  waters  called  He  Seas.'  The  same  words  come  in  Parah  viii.  8, 
again  with  reference  to  Gen.  i.  10.  This  thought  plays  an  important  role  in  the  N.T.  Apocalypse  and 
in  the  Early  Fathers.  *  See  Danby,  op.  cit.  p.  173. 

'  Surely  this  is  the  significance  of  I  John  iii.  3  :  ‘  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  puriheth 
himself  even  as  he  is  pure’  spoken  in  a  powerful  eschatologfical  context. 

’  Danby,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  also  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  n,  p.  499:  ‘To  receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  (His  Shekinah),  man  must  undergo  Baptism  (  Tan., 
Mtrora',  6,  ed.  Buber,  p.  46),  wherefore  in  the  Messianic  time  God  will  Himself  pour  water  of 
punfication  upon  Israel  in  accordance  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  35  {Tan.,  Mezora',  9-17,  18,  ed.  Buber, 
PP'  43>  53)  ■’  *  II  Kings  v.  10. 

*  Cf.  Moore,  Judaism,  vol.  n,  pp.  358 ff.;  and  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  n,  pp.  499f. 

"  Cited  from  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  loc.  cit. 
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When  we  come  to  ask  what  is  the  date  that  we  are  to  assign  to  the  practice 
of  Proselyte  Baptism  we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  practice  is  not 
fully  shaped  in  our  oldest  evidence/  that  evidence  does  indicate  that  Proselyte 
Baptism  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  N.T.  The  reasons  for  assigning  that 
date  are  cogent. 

(1)  TertuUian  assumes  that  these  Jewish  baptisms  were  old  enough  for 
pre-Christian  Greek  lustrations  to  have  copied  them.*  Justin  Martyr  uses 
language  that  clearly  presupposes  a  definite  tradition  in  Jewish  baptism.* 

(2)  In  our  oldest  material  in  the  Mishnah  the  discussion  on  the  necessity 
of  Proselyte  Baptism  between  Hillel  and  Shammai  clearly  indicates  a  time 
before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Temple  ritual  was  daily  carried  out* 

(3)  The  evidence  of  the  Zadokite  Fragments  and  the  Dead-Sea  Scrolls 

indicates  that  similar  lustrations  existed  before  Christ.®  In  the  words  of 
G.  F.  Moore:  ‘There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Proselyte  Baptism  was  of 
recent  introduction.’*  That  does  not  hold  of  course  for  all  the  ideas  that 
came  in  the  Tradition  to  be  associated  with  it,  but  it  does  hold  for  the 
practice  itself.  T.  F.  Torrance 

^  That  is  evident  from  the  discussions  between  the  Rabbis,  Hillel  and  Shammai,  Eliezer  and 
Joshua,  etc.  See  Pesahim  viii.  8;  Yebamoth  46. 

*  De  Baptismo  v.  5. 

*  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  cxxii,  cxxiii. 

*  Pesait  viii.  8;  'Eduyoth  v.  2.  See  Moore,  op.  cit.  vol.  m,  pp.  logf. 

*  See  The  Biblical  Archaeologist,  vol.  xm  (Sept.  1950),  ‘A  Comparison  of  the  Covenanters  of  the 
Dead-Sea  Scrolls  with  Pre-Christian  Jewish  Sects’,  by  William  H.  Brownlee. 

*  Moore,  op.  cit.  p.  1 10. 
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Tfu  School  of  St  Matthew.  By  Krister  Stendahl.  (Acta  Seminarii  Neotesta- 

mentici  Upsaliensis  xx.)  Uppsala.  1954.  Kr.  18. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  starts  from  the  fact  that  the  early  Church  produced 
gospels  because  it  needed  them.  Why  did  it  need  gospels  in  general?  And  why 
did  some  Christian  community  need  the  particular  kind  of  gospel  represented  by 
Matthew?  To  the  former  question  answers  have  already  been  offered.  Dibelius 
emphasized  the  claims  of  the  primitive  Christian  preaching:  ‘Im  Anfang  war  die 
Prwligt.’  But,  as  Stendahl  rightly  p>oints  out,  in  order  to  cover  the  facts  the 
Predigt  has  to  be  made  more  and  more  elastic  and  so  more  and  more  vague. 
Bultmann  is  much  more  precise  and  detailed  :  along  with  the  Predigt  he  allows  for 
such  things  as  apologetic  and  p>olemical  activity,  the  constitution  and  internal 
discipline  of  the  community,  and  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
connexion  Stendahl  makes  the  good  point  that  ‘very  little  of  the  gosp>el  material 
is  found  in  the  other  books  of  the  N.T.’.  It  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  there  is  little  or  no  traffic  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  St  Paul  seldom  quotes 
Jesus,  it  seems  equally  true  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics  does  not  quote  St  Paul. 
Both,  for  example,  speak  about  love;  yet  how  much  does  I  Cor.  xiii  borrow  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  Sermon  from  I  Corinthians?  Further,  when  the 
Aposde  is  laying  down  Christian  halakhah  he  distinguishes  carefully  between  ‘com¬ 
mands  of  the  Lord’  and  his  own  opinions  (I.  Cor.  vii.  25).  Or  again  in  Acts  xv, 
the  so-called  Ap)ostolic  Decree  is  formulated  first  as  the  personal  judgement  of 
James  (éyco  xpivto,  xv.  19),  then  as  the  decision  of  the  Community  (i6oÇe  toîs 
AmxrrôXoïs  xal  toîs  irpeapuTépoiç  oi>v  ÔAq  âKKÀriaiçr,  xv.  22). 

Facts  such  as  these  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  earliest  Christian  attitude 
to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Even  if  the  Christian  preacher  or  teacher  felt  inspired  to 
say  in  his  discourse  oOrcos  Xéyei  ô  Kupios,  did  he  feel  free  to  say  eIttev  Ô  KOpios 
without  some  warrant  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  actual  witnesses?  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  some  early  Christians,  and  more  particularly  those  brought  up  in  the 
Jewish  tradition,  regarded  the  words  of  Jesus  as  torah,  and  therefore  to  be  reverently 
handled  and  carefully  preserved.  These  general  considerations  have  a  special 
bearing  when  the  First  Gospel  is  under  consideration. 

But  before  coming  to  that  Stendahl  has  to  consider  Kilpatrick’s  interpretation 
of  Matthew  as  a  gospel  in  whose  production  contemporary  liturgical  custom  was 
an  important  element.  This  view  is  summarized  and  criticized  (pp.  20-9)  ;  and 
so  we  come  to  the  idea  of  ‘the  school  as  a  more  natural  Sitz  im  Leben.  The 
systematizing  work,  the  adaptation  towards  casuistry  instead  of  broad  statements 
of  principles,  the  reflection  on  the  position  of  the  church  leaders  and  their  duties, 
and  many  other  similar  features,  all  point  to  a  milieu  of  study  and  instruction’ 
(P-  29)*  The  task  then  becomes  that  of  defining  more  exactly  the  scope  and  methods 
of  the  study  and  instruction  in  question,  and  so  of  framing  some  clear  idea  of  the 
kind  of  Christian  community  in  which  these  activities  were  carried  on. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  evidence  of  the  Qumran  documents  is  appealed  to. 
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The  Manual  of  Discipline  gives  a  picture  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  a  Jewish 
sect  or  community  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Christian  community  in  the 
earliest  days.  The  Commentary  on  Habakkuk  shows  us  how  this  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  expounded  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  suggests  that  a  comparison  with 
the  Matthaean  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  illuminating.  Stcndahl 
proposes  to  r^ard  our  First  Gospel  as  a  product  of  the  Matthaean  School,  ‘  a  school 
for  teachers  and  church  leaders’.  The  Gospel  then  ‘assumes  the  form  of  a  manual 
for  teaching  and  administration  within  the  church’  (p.  35).  Further,  a  comparison 
of  the  Matthaean  use  of  the  O.T.  with  the  Habakkuk  Commentary  goes  to  show 
that  ‘  the  Matthaean  tyjje  of  midrashic  interpretation  is  not  principally  the  halakic 
or  the  haggadic  one  favoured  by  the  Rabbinic  schools,  but  it  closely  approaches 
what  has  been  called  the  midrash  pesher  of  the  Qumran  Sect,  in  which  the  O.T. 
texts  were  not  primarily  the  source  of  rules,  but  the  prophecy  which  was  shown  to 
be  fulfilled’  {ibid.).  It  is  suggested  that  this  school,  with  its  discipline,  did  not 
produce  itself  out  of  nothing,  but  that  there  may  be  ‘  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
School  of  Jesus  via  “the  teaching  of  the  apostles”,  the  “ways”  of  Paul,  the  basic 
teaching  of  Mark  and  other  CrnTipéroci  toO  Xöyou,  and  the  more  mature  School  of 
John  to  the  rather  elaborate  School  of  Matthew  with  its  ingenious  interpretation 
of  the  O.T.  as  the  crown  of  its  scholarship  ’  (p.  34) . 

The  main  argument  of  the  book  (pp.  39-217)  seeks  to  establish  this  hypothesis 
by  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  O.T.  quotations  in  Matthew,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  ‘formula  quotations’  in  Matthew  with  the  Habakkuk  Commentary  from 
Qumran.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  statistics  collected  by  Hawkins  arc 
taken  as  a  starting-p>oint;  and  it  at  once  appears  that  quotations  occurring  in  those 
parts  of  Matthew  with  parallels  in  Mark  and/or  Luke  show  a  higher  degree  of 
verbal  agreement  with  the  LXX  than  those  introduced  by  Matthew  himself. 
Detailed  examination  of  the  quotations  with  parallels  shows  a  definite  tendency 
in  the  First  Gospel  to  bring  them  into  conformity  to  the  Greek  O.T.  text  presented 
by  Alexandrinus  and  the  so-called  Lucianic  recension.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  formula  quotations,  i.e.  the  O.T.  proof-texts  cited  by  the  Evangelist. 
Dr  Stendahl’s  conclusions,  stated  on  pp.  I26f.  and  151,  indicate  that  Matthew 
has  made  use  of  many  traditions  of  text  and  interpretation  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  proof-texts  do  in  fact  prove  what  they  are  intended  to  prove. 

The  discussion  of  the  O.T.  quotations  in  Matthew,  of  course,  raises  questions 
which  arc  of  great  interest  in  themselves,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  the  main 
thesis  of  the  book  is  affected  by  the  answers  given  to  them.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  much-debated  problem  whether  there  was  a  single  archetypal  Septuagint  text, 
which  has  suffered  manifold  corruptions  and  recensions,  or  a  number  of  local 
Greek  targums  all  trying  to  be  the  standard  Greek  version  of  the  O.T.  So  far  as  the 
‘School  of  St  Matthew’  is  concerned,  it  docs  not  seem  to  matter  greatly  whether 
what  the  School  used  is  called,  let  us  say,  the  Antiochene  recension  of  the  LXX 
or  the  Antiochene  Greek  version  of  the  O.T.  It  is,  naturally,  a  question  of  some 
moment  for  the  history  of  the  Greek  O.T.  ;  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Further,  while  a  strong  case  is  made  out  by  Stcndahl  for  the  existence  of  the 
‘School  of  St  Matthew’  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  O.T.  quotations  in 
Matthew,  there  arc  other  pieces  of  evidence  which  may  well  be  thought  to 
strengthen  such  a  hyp>othcsis.  For  example,  Jeremias  has  pointed  out  in  his  work 
on  the  parables  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  audience  to  be  changed 
in  the  tradition:  parables  addressed  to  the  opponents  of  Jesus  or  to  the  general 
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public  in  our  earliest  sources  come  to  be  directed  to  disciples  at  a  later  stage.  It  is 
in  Matthew  that  this  is  most  marked.  Again  there  is  a  tendency,  also  noted  by 
Jeremias,  for  parables  originally  eschatological  in  character  to  be  given  a  parenetic 
turn,  often  by  being  allegorized;  and  again  this  tendency  is  most  marked  in 
Matthew.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  the  ‘School 
of  St  Matthew’  was  interested  not  only  in  discovering  the  fulfilment  of  O.T. 
prophecies  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  also  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  words  of 
Jesus  as  a  New  Torah.  In  a  word  Dr  Stendahl’s  book  is  imp>ortant  not  only  for 
the  investigations  recorded  in  its  pages,  but  also  for  the  further  lines  of  research 
which  it  opens  up.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  pursue  these  studies  further. 

T.  W.  MANSON 
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VINCENT  TAYLOR 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MARKAN 
PASSION-SAYINGS 

I 

My  first  words  must  be  words  of  thanks  for  the  great  honour  done  to  me  in 
appointing  me  President  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1954-5  in  succession  to 
Professor  Rudolf  Bultmann.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  regret  that 
circumstances  beyond  my  control  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  Marburg 
to  deliver  the  address  in  person. 

Since  the  President’s  address  is  not  followed  by  discussion  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  treat  the  subject  I  have  announced  in  a  controversial 
manner  and  with  a  view  to  the  sustaining  of  a  particular  thesis.  In  some 
respects  this  custom  is  burdensome  ;  but  it  has  at  least  this  advantage  that  a 
speaker  may  choose  a  great  theme  of  current  interest,  and,  without  attempting 
to  disguise  his  own  opinions,  may  draw  attention  to  the  issues  which  are 
involved  and  to  considerations  which  need  to  be  weighed  and  pondered  by 
all  in  a  common  desire  to  reach  pwositive  results. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  origin  of  the  sayings  in  Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  12,  31, 
X.  33 f.,  45,  and  xiv.  24  there  can  be  no  question.  It  must  obviously  make  a 
great  difference  to  our  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  his 
person,  whether  we  regard  these  sayings  as  genuine  utterances  of  his  or 
whether  we  find  their  origin  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
view  that  the  sayings  are  vaticinia  ex  eventu  is  widely  held,  but  no  less  so  the 
belief  that  they  are  original  utterances  of  Jesus.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a 
tragedy  if  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  question  were  regarded  as  signs 
of  intellectual  standing,  as  marking  the  distinction  between  learned  and 
enlightened  conclusions  and  the  obscurantism  of  more  conservative  views. 
The  universally  esteemed  article  of  Joachim  Jeremias  on  Haïs  0eoö  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Wörterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  has  made 
such  a  distinction  ridiculous;  and  in  the  better  intellectual  climate  which  this 
article  has  established  it  seems  appropriate  to  reconsider  the  wider  issues 
that  are  involved.  To  attempt  to  discuss  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  a 
purely  detached  and  unbiased  manner  would,  I  think,  be  an  artificial  under- 
taking,  since  personal  preferences  would  undoubtedly  colour  the  presentation 
of  the  case.  It  seems  better  to  indicate  certain  matters  which  need  to  be 
reviewed  by  protagonists  and  then  to  describe,  since  the  speaker  inclines  to 
the  less  radical  alternative,  the  hesitations  which  conservative  scholars  feel 
about  the  hypothesis  that  the  sayings  are  vaticinia  ex  eventu  and  the  particular 
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arguments  on  which  they  prefer  to  rely.  It  is  in  the  persuasion  that  nothing 
but  good  can  come  from  scholars  who  are  prepared  to  explain  themselves 
one  to  another  that  this  address  is  delivered. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  a  third  view  which  theoreticaUy 
at  least  is  possible,  the  view  that  the  Passion-sayings,  while  shaped  by  the 
believing  community,  may  none  the  less  express  ide£is  which  Jesus  himself 
held.  As  a  mediating  position  this  view  is  open  to  attack  on  both  sides,  and 
all  that  is  important  in  it  can  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  stronger 
alternatives.  In  varying  degrees  all  views  have  to  find  room  for  the  work  of 
the  community,  for  even  among  those  who  accept  the  sayings  as  germing 
many  would  agree  that  the  sayings,  especially  Mark  x.  33  f.,  have  not  been 
preserved  in  all  cases  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  originally  spoken.  The 
inevitable  effects  of  transmission,  first  from  Aramaic  to  Greek,  and  then  from 
one  speaker  to  another  in  the  primitive  communities  in  Palestine  and  the 
Hellenistic  world,  are  such  that  verbatim  preservation  is  not  to  be  expected, 
although  naturally  there  will  be  varied  opinions  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
modification  has  taken  place.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the  phrase,  vaticinia  ex 
eventu,  is  a  valid  characterization  of  the  sayings  in  question. 

In  considering  this  issue  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  of  method  to  begin  with 
the  sayings  themselves.  We  ought  rather  to  begin  with  the  New  Testament 
Episdes  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  to  consider  what  place  the  idea  of 
the  Suffering  Servant  had  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of  the  first  Christian 
communities.  We  ought  to  begin  at  the  end  and  work  backwards. 

u 

It  is  a  fact  of  importance  that  in  the  later  New  Testament  writings,  the 
Johannine,  the  Pastoral,  and  remaining  Catholic  Episdes,  the  idea  of  the 
Suffering  Servant,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is  either  entirely  absent  or  appears,  as 
for  example  in  I  Tim.  ii.  6,  ‘  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all’, 
as  a  traditional  formulation  modelled  apparendy  on  Mark  x.  45.  Heb.  ix.  28, 
‘Christ,  once  for  all  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many’,  the  only  ‘Servant- 
passage  ’  in  the  Episde,  seems  also  to  be  a  form  taken  over  from  Primitive 
Christianity.  The  origin  of  the  ideas  implicit  in  John  i.  29,  ‘Behold,  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world’,  is  disputed,  being 
variously  attributed  to  the  lamb  of  Isa.  liii.  7,  the  Passover  lamb,  the  lamb 
slain  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  horned  lamb  of  the 
Apocalypse.  If  the  influence  of  Isa.  liii  is  recognized,  the  very  limited  extent 
to  which  the  prophecy  is  reflected  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  still  strikingly 
illustrated.  I  Pet.  ii.  22-4,  ‘Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth . . .  who  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the  tree . . .  ’,  is 
capable  of  different  interpretations,  being  either  a  traditional  idea  taken  over 
by  the  writer  or  more  probably  an  independent  use  of  the  teaching  of  Isa.  liu 
which  is  woven  into  the  argument  of  the  Epistle.  If  the  non-Petrine  author- 
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ship  and  late  date  of  the  Epistle  are  affirmed,  this  creative  use  of  the  Servant 
conception  is  exceptional  in  the  later  New  Testament  writings;  and  to  this 
extent,  it  may  be  contended,  its  teaching  is  more  in  line  with  Petrine  author¬ 
ship  and  the  earlier  date  assigned  to  I  Peter  by  E.  G.  Selwyn  and  others.  In 
sum,  we  may  say  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  the 
Servant  idea  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  eclipse.  The  passages  which  make 
use  of  it  in  interpreting  the  work  of  Christ  are  in  the  main  dependent  upon 
the  doctrinal  tradition  of  an  earlier  generation. 

The  two  passages  in  which  Matthew  definitely  cites  the  Servant  poems  of 
dcutero-Isaiah  illustrate  this  decline.  Matt.  viii.  17  and  xii.  18-21  are 
probably  quotations  from  an  earlier  collection  of  testimonia,  and  it  may  be 
significant  that  neither  is  a  Passion-saying;  the  former  illustrates  the  healing 
activity  of  Jesus  by  the  words,  ‘  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our 
diseases’  (Isa.  liii.  4),  the  latter  his  charge  to  maintain  silence  regarding  his 
healings  and  exorcisms  by  the  language  of  Isa.  xlii.  1-4  which  describes  the 
Servant’s  humility  and  compassion.  As  we  shall  see,  both  Matthew  and 
Luke,  despite  changes,  reproduce  the  Passion-sayings  of  Mark  in  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form.  One  cannot  speak  of  a  creative  use  of  Isa.  liii  during  this  period. 

A  similar  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  few  passages 
which  imply  the  use  of  the  Servant-conception  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Apostle  from  primitive  Christian  usage.  Among  those  which  have  been 
explained  in  this  way  are  I  Cor.  xi.  24,  xv.  3,  Rom.  iv,  25,  viii.  32,  34,  and 
Phil.  ii.  6-1 1.  If  we  look  carefully  at  these  passages,  we  find  that  the  debt  to 
Isa.  liii  is  small  and  in  some  cases  doubtful.  It  may  be  that  the  phrase 
‘according  to  the  scriptures’  in  I  Cor.  xv.  3f.  implies  a  reference  to  Isa.  liii, 
but  this  view  is  not  certain  and  in  any  case  other  Old  Testament  passages  are 
in  mind.  I  Cor.  xi.  24,  ‘This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you’,  is  at  best  a  very 
general  allusion  to  the  Servant  conception,  and  I  Cor.  xi.  25,  in  its  reference 
to  Christ’s  blood,  lacks  the  Markan  phrase  ‘which  is  p>oured  out  for  many’. 
Rom.  viii.  32,  ‘but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all’,  may  echo  Isa.  liii.  12  (LXX), 
‘his  soul  was  delivered  up  unto  death’,  but  Rom.  viii.  34,  apart  from  its 
distinctive  allusion  to  Christ’s  intercession,  contains  only  the  significant 
Pauline  phrase  ‘for  us’,  which  in  parallel  forms,  ‘for  you’,  ‘for  our  sins’, 
‘for  us  all’,  has  a  much  broader  foundation  in  Old  Testament  sacrificial  ideas 
and  reflects  primitive  Christian  beliefs.  Rom.  iv.  25,  ‘who  was  delivered  up 
for  our  trespasses’,  may  be,  as  Professor  Bultmann  has  suggested,^  ‘a  tradi¬ 
tional  formulation’  quoted  by  the  Apostle;  and  it  is  in  favour  of  this  explana¬ 
tion  that  we  can  then  explain  the  words  which  follow,  ‘  and  raised  for  our 
justification’,  as  a  Pauline  amplification  of  the  saying  designed  to  give 
expression  to  the  belief  that  Christ  died  and  rose  again  because  of  our 
trespasses  and  our  justification,  an  exposition  defended  by  modem  com¬ 
mentators.  Paul  develops,  that  is  to  say,  a  primitive  liturgical  phrase  as 

^  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament^  3i>  46»  82. 
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a  musician  uses  a  traditional  motif.  It  is  widely  believed  that  Phil.  ii.  &-i  1  h 
steeped  in  Servant  teaching,  and  much  support  has  been  given  to  Professor 
Lietzmann’s  contention  that  the  passage  is  a  ‘pre-Pauline  hymn’.^  The 
balanced  phrases,  and  to  some  extent  the  vocabulary  suggest  that  the  ‘hymn’ 
is  earlier  than  the  Epistle,  composed  either  by  Paul  himself  or  some  unknown 
predecessor.  The  lexical  argument  does  not  seem  to  me  to  exclude  the 
former  alternative,  but  in  either  case  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a  poem 
already  composed  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians. 

All  the  indications  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  it  may  be  claimed,  go  to  show 
that  the  Servant  teaching  as  applied  to  Christ  is  pre- Pauline;  and,  coupled 
with  the  evidence  of  the  later  New  Testament  writings,  they  suggest  that  by 
the  time  Paul  wrote  this  teaching  was  already  on  the  wane.  It  is  significant 
that  Paul,  like  John  and  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  never  applies  the  name  ‘the 
Servant’  to  Jesus.  I  have  suggested  elsewhere*  that  the  explanation  may  be 
that,  while  Paul  rejoiced  to  think  of  himself  -  as  ‘  the  slave  ’,  eAed,  60ÖX0S,  of 
Christ,  he  may  have  shrunk  from  applying  the  name  to  Christ,  with  a 
consequent  loss  to  his  theology.  This  suggestion  is  highly  speculative  and  may 
not  be  necessary.  The  truth  may  be  that  in  the  period  when  he  wrote  the 
name  was  no  longer  a  current  Christological  title,  but  was  subsumed  within 
the  Christian  meaning  of  the  name  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  or  ‘  the  Man  from  heaven’. 
It  may  be  significant  that,  although  the  Servant  conception  continues  to  be 
applied  to  Christ  in  I  Clem.  xvi.  3-14  and  Bam.  v.  2,  the  name  ‘the  Servant’ 
is  not  used,  although  it  appears  in  Did.  ix.  3.  Apart  from  I  Pet.  ii.  22-4, 
where  the  name  also  is  wanting,  it  would  appear  that  from  the  fifties  onwards, 
and  perhaps  from  a  still  earlier  time,  the  teaching  was  a  traditional  survival. 
The  title  is  among  the  names  that  passed  because  other  names  were  felt  to  be 
more  adequate  and  meaningful. 

The  question  arises  how  the  evidence  of  the  Acts  fits  into  this  situation. 
Does  it  confirm,  or  refute,  the  contention  that  in  the  second  generation  of 
early  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  the  Suffering  Servant  as  applied  to  Christ, 
if  not  obsolescent,  was  in  the  background  of  Christian  thought?  The  answer, 
I  suggest,  is  that  the  evidence  strikingly  confirms  this  view. 

As  is  well  known,  the  name  ‘the  Servant’  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  Acts  iii.  13, 
‘the  God  of  our  fathers  has  glorified  his  Servant  Jesus’,  iii.  26,  ‘God,  having 
raised  up  his  Servant’,  iv.  27,  ‘thy  holy  Servant  Jesus’,  and  iv.  30,  ‘through 
the  name  of  thy  holy  Servant  Jesus’;  and  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  the  Servant  is 
found  in  the  story  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  in  Acts  viii.  26-40.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Acts  to  suggest  that  this  teaching  is  that  of  the  author,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  dated  a.d.  80  to  90,  when  this  writing  was  compiled.  Rather 
it  belongs  to  his  primitive  Aramaic  sources  and  has  survived  from  the  earliest 
days.  In  a  scholarly  article  by  Professor  H.  J.  Cadbury  on  ‘The  Titles  of 

*  Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  cü.  i,  27,  125,  etc. 

•  The  Atonement  in  New  Testament  Teaching,  p.  66. 
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Jesus  in  the  Acts’  in  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity ^  v,  pp.  354-75  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  term  ‘  Servant’  in  Acts  iii,  13,  26,  iv.  27,  30 
is  reminiscent  of  Isa.  liii,  but  is  suggestive  of  the  language  in  which  notable 
figures  of  sacred  history,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  Daniel,  and  Zerub- 
babel,  are  described.^  This  explanation  is  not  convincing  in  view  of  the 
references  to  ‘delivering  up’  (iii.  13),  ‘raising’  (iii.  26),  and  ‘glorifying’ 
(iii.  13),  which  echo  the  language  of  Isa.  liii.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
view  of  Professor  Oscar  Cullmann,  who  points  out  that  of  the  four  passages 
in  the  Acts,  two  stand  in  Petrine  speeches  and  two  in  a  prayer  spoken  in 
unison  when  Peter  is  present,  and  who  says,  ‘  It  is  probably  not  too  bold  to 
conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  author  preserves  the  clear  memory  that  it  was 
the  apostle  Peter  who  by  preference  designated  Jesus  as  the  “Suffering 
Servant  of  God’”.*  This  suggestion  is  in  harmony  with  the  story  of  the 
Confession  of  Peter  (cf.  Mark  viii.  32)  and  with  the  use  of  the  Servant  con¬ 
ception  in  I  Pet.  ii.  22-4,  directly  if  the  Epistle  is  Petrine,  indirectly  if  it  is 
assigned  to  Peter  by  an  anonymous  author. 

The  contention,  supported  by  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  that  the  Servant 
Christology  was  at  its  height,  not  during  the  sixties,  the  seventies,  and  the 
eighties,  but  in  the  period  a.d.  30-50,  and  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  decades 
more  than  in  the  later,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  This  Christo- 
logy  remained  as  a  primitive  Christian  deposit,  thrusting  its  way  to  the 
surface  in  later  times  like  rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  tell  of  deeper 
strata,  but  in  this  period  it  is  not  a  dominant  and  characteristic  layer;  it  no 
longer  determines  the  colour  and  the  substance  of  Christian  thinking. 
Already  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Logos  Christology.  Changing  the  figure, 
we  may  say  that,  after  the  earliest  period  of  Apostolic  Christianity,  the 
Servant  Christology  is  the  echo  of  a  distant  voice  which  reverberates  from 
time  to  time  in  the  later  decades.  It  is  against  this  theological  background, 
1  suggest,  that  the  origin  of  the  Markan  Passion-sayings  must  be  considered. 

Ill 

With  Mark  viii.  3 1 ,  ix.  1 2,  3 1 ,  x.  33 f.,  45,  and  xiv.  24,  the  passages  in  question, 
Mark  i.  ii,  ii.  20,  ix.  7,  and  Luke  xvii.  25,  xxii.  37  may  convenientiy  be 
associated.  It  is  widely  agreed  that  these  sayings  reflect  the  influence  of 
Isa.  liii,  although  as  regards  some  of  them  this  view  has  been  questioned.  If 
this  influence  is  admitted,  the  question  under  debate  becomes  a  burning  issue. 

‘  Cf.  also  R.  Bultmann,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  i,  50. 

Professor  Cullmann  also  writes:  ‘The  Christology  of  the  apostle  Peter,  if  we  may  dare  to  use 
this  expression,  was  quite  probably  dominated  by  the  concept  of  the  ebed  Tahweh.'  He  also  affirms 
that  the  narrative  concerning  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  is  ‘  the  chief  evidence  that  Jesus  was  explicitly 
identified  with  this  ebed  Tahweh  in  the  first  century,  and  that  the  vivid  memory  was  clearly  preserved 
that  Jesus  himself  so  understood  his  divine  mission*.  Cf.  Peter,  Disciple,  Apostle,  Martyr,  EÜig.  Trans., 
p.  66f.  Cf.  also  Acts  xiii.  47. 
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It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  passages  more  closely.  The  words  of  the 
divine  voice  at  the  Baptism  and  Transfiguration,  ‘my  Beloved  Son’  (Mark 
i.  II,  ix.  7),  recall  Ps.  ii.  7  and  Isa.  xlii.  4,  and  possibly  also  Gen.  xxii.  2, 
Isa.  xliv.  2,  and  Ixii.  4.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  Son 
is  combined  in  these  words  with  that  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  the  question 
arisen  whether  this  combination  of  ideas  carries  with  it  that  also  of  the 
Suffering  Servant,  and  on  this  matter  commentators  disagree.  Mark  ii.  20, 
‘The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them’, 
recalls  Isa.  liii.  8,  ‘By  oppression  and  judgement  he  was  taken  away’  and 
appears  to  have  this  prophecy  in  mind.  The  debt  of  Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  12, 31, 
X.  33 f.,  45  to  Isa.  liii  seems  clear  in  the  references  to  suffering,  rejection, 
death,  and  exaltation,  and  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  ‘for  many’  in  Mark  x.  45, 
as  again  in  Mark  xiv.  24  where  Christ’s  ‘blood  of  the  covenant ’(Exod.  xxiv. 
8)  is  said  to  be  ‘poured  out  for  many’  (Isa.  liii.  12).  Luke  xvii.  25  is  of  like 
tenor,  and  Luke  xxii.  37  specifically  quotes  Isa.  liii.  12.  This  is  the  only  saying 
in  which  Isa.  liii  is  directly  quoted,  the  rest  of  the  passages  being  allusive,  as 
if  a  conviction  gained  otherwise  than  by  a  simple  process  of  borrowing  were 
being  expressed  in  the  familiar  language  of  scripture.  Luke  xxii.  37  also  has 
distinctiveness  if  xal  yàp  t6  irepl  époO  -réXos  may  be  translated,  with 
E.  Klostermann ^  and  others,*  ‘For  my  life  draws  to  its  end’.  In  these  sayings 
we  have  a  solid  body  of  teaching  in  which  the  suffering,  rejection,  death,  and 
victory  of  Jesus  are  illuminated  by  deutero-Isaiah’s  description  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord.  It  is  probable  that  Mark  x.  33  f.,  in  its  detailed 
references  to  mocking,  spitting,  and  scourging,  has  been  conformed  to  the 
Markan  story  of  the  Passion,  and  it  may  be  that  the  explicit  phrase  ‘  the  third 
day’,  here  and  in  Mark  viii.  31  and  ix.  31,  has  replaced  a  more  general 
allusion  to  resurrection.  These  matters  will  be  variously  estimated.  The  major 
problem  is  whether  the  sayings  are  genuine  in  substance  or  whether  they  are 
vatkinia  ex  eventu;  and  to  this  question  I  now  turn. 

IV 

Instead  of  debating  the  arguments  pro  and  con  I  propose  to  examine  the 
bearings  of  the  theological  situation  already  described  on  the  origin  of  the 
Markan  Passion-sayings.  Several  points  of  imp)ortance  arise. 

(1)  First,  I  suggest  the  whole  question  of  ‘community-sayings’  calls  for 
reconsideration.  This  issue,  however,  is  much  too  large  and  much  too 
controversial  to  be  raised  in  the  present  address.  I  therefore  confine  my 
observations  to  the  vatkinia  ex  eventu  hypothesis  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of 
Servant  Christology  in  the  New  Testament. 

(2)  I  suggest  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Suffering  Servant  was  no  longer 
a  living  issue  at  the  time,  a.d.  60-90,  when  the  Gospels  were  written,  we  shall 
need  to  look  again  at  the  view  that  Mark  introduced  this  teaching  into  his 

>  Das  Lukasevangelium*,  p.  214.  *  H.  B.  Swete,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord,  p.  m. 
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Gospel  on  theological  grounds.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain  that 
the  Evangelist  sought  to  contrast  the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  that  the  Christ 
must  suffer,  with  the  human  conceptions  of  the  disciples  because  his  readers 
needed  instruction  about  the  necessity  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  And  it  is 
harder  to  maintain  that  the  prophecies  of  suffering  were  shaped  under  the 
influence  of  the  confessions  and  the  kerygma  of  the  community.^  The  theo¬ 
logical  situation  would  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  Servant 
teaching  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  a  kind  of  doctrinal  archaism,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  traditional  forms  of  this  teaching  lived  on  in  the  later  New 
Testament  writings.  Such  a  view,  however,  would  be  a  very  attenuated  form 
of  the  vaticinia  ex  eventu  hypothesis,  hardly  to  be  contemplated  without  mis¬ 
givings  by  its  advocates.  Or  it  might  prove  necessary  to  take  second  thoughts 
about  the  presence  of  the  Servant  teaching  in  the  Passion-sayings,  and  to 
argue  that,  as  vaticinia  ex  eventu,  they  are  influenced  not  by  this  teaching,  but 
rather  by  the  more  general  sacrificial  ideas  which  are  implicit  in  the  Pauline 
formula,  ‘Christ  died  for  us’.  But,  in  this  case,  the  difficulty  would  arise 
whether,  after  all,  we  really  can  exclude  the  idea  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
from  the  Gospel  sayings.  It  would  seem  that  the  theological  approach  I  have 
outlined  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  that  the  Passion-sayings  are  to 
be  traced  to  Mark  and  to  the  doctrinal  needs  of  the  believing  community. 

(3)  Thirdly,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  the  brilliance  and 
originality  of  the  Servant  teaching  as  applied  to  Christ’s  sufferings  derives 
a  new  importance.  So  distinctive  is  this  teaching  that  it  used  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  is  still  generally  held,  that  the  combination  of  ideas  is  not  pre- 
Christian.  Today  it  is  claimed  that,  in  certain  circles,  Isa.  liii  was  interpreted 
Messianically  even  in  pre-Christian  times.*  If  this  view  is  accepted,  it  does 
not  necessarily  detract  from  its  Christian  form,  for  in  this  form  a  vital  point 
is  added,  namely  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  Servant  is  the  Messiah, 
but  that  the  Servant-Messiah  is  Jesus.®  This  interpretation  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  product  of  prolonged  reflection  based  upon  the  scriptures  and  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  profound  insight  of  an  individual 
rather  than  in  the  depths  of  the  consciousness  of  the  community.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  importance  of  the  time  element  appears.  Where  in  primitive 
Christianity  are  we  to  find  such  an  interpreter?  Not,  apparently,  in  Paul,  the 
writer  of  Hebrews,  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  since  for  them  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  already  traditional.  Peter  is  suggested  by  Professor  Cullmann,  but 
It  is  notable  that  he  feels  compelled  to  say  that  ‘Jesus  himself  so  understood 
his  divine  mission’.*  Whether  this  is  so,  is  one  of  the  alternative  views  under 

*  Cf.  E.  Percy,  Die  Botschaft  Jesu,  p.  340. 

Cf.  the  article  mentioned  above  by  J.  Jeremias;  also  W.  Manson,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  pp.  g8-ioi, 
'7>-4;  W.  D.  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  p.  279!.;  J.  Bowman,  The  Expository  Times,  ux, 
*87!.;  M.  Black,  The  Expository  Times,  lx,  laf;  and  especially  by  H.  Hegermann,  Jesaja  S3  «» 

»«copia,  Targum  und  PescldL(i9SAy 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Servant-Messiah.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  66. 
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consideration,  and  all  that  is  claimed  at  the  moment  is  that  any  other 
suggestion  is  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  very  early  currency  of  the 
teaching. 

(4)  Fourthly,  in  view  of  the  theological  situation,  the  claim  that  the 
Passion-sayings  are  authentic  calls  for  reconsideration,  and,  in  particular, 
whether  its  implications,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  Gk)spel  tradition  and  its 
historical  aspects,  put  this  view  out  of  question.  This  issue  is  so  important 
that  I  propose  to  devote  the  final  section  of  my  address  to  it,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  problems  which  the  affirmative  answer  raises. 

v 

(1)  Some  of  the  arguments  would  secure  wide  assent,  as,  for  example,  the 
submission  that,  if  the  prophecies  are  genuine,  a  strong  link  is  established 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Jerusalem  community. 
Speculative  explanations  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  teaching  was  current 
because  it  was  remembered.  This  submission  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity, 
but  it  is  of  limited  value  so  long  as  the  major  problem  remains. 

(2)  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suggestion  that  the  decay  of  the 
Servant  Christology  in  the  New  Testament  is  easily  explained  if  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  about  his  suffering  and  death  was  too  profound  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Inherited  teaching,  it  may  be  claimed,  has  less  survival  value  than  original 
creative  discovery  within  a  community. 

(3)  A  strongei  argument  is  the  outright  claim  that  it  is  in  every  way 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  reflected  upon  the  course  and  issues 
of  his  ministry,  and,  if  so,  must  have  made  his  interpretation  the  subject  of 
teaching.  This  claim  involves  the  perils  of ‘psychologizing’,  against  which,  in 
reaction  to  the  work  of  the  older  liberals,  we  have  frequently  been  warned. 
Danger,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  deterrent  in  historical  criticism,  provided 
the  investigator  is  alive  to  it.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  those  who 
advance  this  claim  have  not  a  little  to  say  for  themselves.  The  oft  repeated 
argument,  that  the  fate  of  the  prophets,  the  death  of  John,  and  the  presence 
of  a  bitter  and  growing  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy, 
prompted  sombre  reflections  about  the  issues  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus, 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  force;  and  it  is  supported  by  his  biting  words,  ‘It 
cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem’  (Luke  xiii.  33).  If  he  also 
foresaw  the  certainty  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Mark  xiii.  if.,  Luke 
xiii.  34,  xxi.  20-4) — a  view  for  which  a  strong  case  can  be  made^ — can  he 
have  gone  to  his  tragic  end  without  considering  how  it  cohered  with  the  order 
of  Gk)d’s  providential  purposes?  Was  Mark  mistaken  when  he  believed  that 
Jesus  was  not  overtaken  by  surprise?  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  subjective 
thinking;  and  certainly  there  is  always  a  danger  of  reading  one’s  own 
thoughts  into  any  account  of  the  career  of  Jesus.  Again  the  danger  is  real, 

^  Cf.  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  xxxvi,  47-54. 
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but  those  who  accept  the  challenge  are  fortified  by  their  refusal  to  believe  that 
Gospel  tradition  was  no  more  than  a  mass  of  isolated  items  and  by  their 
conviction  that  the  primitive  community  contained  ear-  and  eye-witnesses. 

(4)  The  conservative  view  reaches  its  climax  in  the  submission  that  no  one 
was  more  likely  than  Jesus  himself  to  reinterpret  the  functions  of ‘the  Son  of 
Man’  in  terms  of  ‘the  Suffering  Servant’.  If  this  interpretation  was  that  of 
a  discerning  individual,  why  should  the  insight  not  have  been  that  of 
Jesus  himself?  Can  he  have  taken  over  the  name  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  without  trans¬ 
forming  its  content  in  Dan  vii  and  I  Enoch?  This  vulnerable  line  of  thought 
can  appeal  to  the  allusive  manner  in  which  the  language  and  ideas  of 
Isa.  liii  are  used  in  the  Passion-sayings  in  contrast  with  Luke  xxii.  37,  which 
is  by  no  means  ruled  out  from  consideration,  and  Matt.  viii.  1 7  and  xii.  18-2 1 , 
which  are  editorial;  and  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether  the  conviction  that 
‘the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer’  is  not  naturally  expressed  by  Jesus  himself  in  the 
familiar  language  of  scripture. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  which  require  reconsideration  in  the  light 
of  the  Servant  Christology  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  anything  like  general  agreement  upon  this  question  is  probable  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  for  the  problem  is  nicely  balanced  and  the  Passion- 
sayings  are  a  challenge  to  us  as  well  as  a  puzzle.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is 
to  insist  that  the  case  for  their  genuineness  must  not  go  by  default,  and  that 
all  its  aspects  must  be  considered,  especially  that  of  the  Servant  Christology. 
For  the  student  no  task  is  sc  necessary  in  the  study  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  that  of  setting  conflicting  arguments  continually  before  the  mind,  in 
particular  those  with  which  he  is  inclined  to  disagree.  Only  so  are  settled 
convictions  justifiable;  for  the  one  attitude  which  is  fatal  in  facing  problems 
is  the  closed  mind  which  accepts  the  shibboleths  of  a  passing  day. 
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DIE  BEIDEN  MESSIAS  AARONS  UND 
ISRAELS 

I 

Die  einzige  Stelle,  an  der  in  den  bis  jetzt  veröffentlichten  Texten  der  neuen 
Höhlenfunde  vom  Toten  Meer  vom  Messias  gesprochen  wird,  ist  Sekt.  9, 
lo-ii.^  Es  heißt  da:  ‘Und  sie  (die  Mitglieder  der  essenischen  Gemeinde) 
sollen  sich  richten  lassen*  durch  die  früheren  Rechtssatzungen,  durch  die  die 
Leute  der  Gemeinde  (schon)  von  Anfang  an  sich  zurechtweisen  ließen,  bis 
zum  Kommen  eines  Propheten  und  der  Gesalbten  {Messias)  Aarons  und  Israels' 
(bintn  pinx  'H'TWJI  iras  ma  IV).  Über  das  ‘Kommen  eines  Propheten’ 
wird  weiter  unten  noch  zu  sprechen  sein.  Das  Auffälligste  an  diesem  Satz 
ist  aber,  daß  das  (eindeutig  lesbare)  Wort  'rTWa  im  Plural  cstr.  ‘die 
Gesalbten’  erscheint.  Einige  Übersetzer*  haben  diesen  Plural  einfach  als 
Schreibfehler  erklärt  und  durch  Streichung  des  Jod  zum  Singular  emendiert. 
Aber  es  ist  natürlich  höchst  bedenklich,  die  lectio  dißcillima  des  Plural  so  in 
den  geläufigen  Begriff ‘des  Messias’  im  Singular  zu  verwandeln.  Auch  der 
Vorschlag,  das  Jod  als  sog.  Jod  compaginis  zu  erklären,  wie  es  gelegentlich 
im  A.T.  vorkommt,*  und  auf  diese  Weise  das  singularische  Verständnis  zu 
erreichen,  ist  sprachlich  nicht  möglich.  Denn  es  gibt  in  den  neu  gefundenen 
Texten  sonst  keiner  Beleg  für  ein  solches  Jod  compaginis.  Die  Lesung  des 
Wortes  als  Plural  ‘die  Gesalbten  Aarons  und  Israels’  ist  sprachlich  nicht  zu 
umgehen.® 

n 

Daß  dieses  Verständnis  auch  das  richtige  ist,  zeigt  sich  nun  an  einem  neuen, 
bis  jetzt  noch  nicht  veröffentlichten  Text  aus  Qumran,  aus  dem  wir  Näheres 
über  die  Vorstellung  von  zwei  Messias,  einem  priesterlichen  und  einem 
weltlich-politischen,  erfahren.  Es  handelt  sich  dabei  um  die  beiden 
Kolumnen,  die  ursprünglich  als  der  verlorene  Anfang  der  Sektenschrift 
angesehen,  dann  aber  richtig  als  eine  selbständige  Schrift  erkannt  wurden 
und  den  inhaltlich  zutreffenden  Namen  Serek  ha-'eda,  ‘Ordnung  der 

*  Stkienschrtft  {Manual  of  Discerne),  ed.  M.  Burrowi,  J.  C.  Trever,  W.  H.  Brownlee,  New  Haven, 
>95>- 

*  Oder  vielleicht;  ‘sollen  die  Rechtsfalle  entscheiden.’ 

*  H.  E.  del  Medico,  Deux  manuscrits  hébreux  de  la  Mer  Morte,  Paris,  1951;  K.  Schubert,  ‘Ke 
jüdischen  und  judenchristlichen  Sekten  im  Licht  des  Handschriftenfundes  von  ’En  Fakha’,  in 
.Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Wien,  195a,  S.  53,  Anm.  103. 

*  M.  Black,  ‘Theological  conceptions  in  the  Dead  Siea  Scrolls’  (freundlicherweise  mir  im  Manu¬ 
script  zur  Verfügung  gestellt). 

*  Zu  dem  gleichen  Ergebnis  kommt  auch  M.  Burrows,  ‘The  Messiahs  of  Aaron  and  Israel , 
in  Anglican  Theological  Review,  xxxrv,  195a,  S.  ao4. 
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Volksgemeinde’,  erhalten  haben.^  Bei  meinem  Aufenthalt  in  Jerusalem  im 
Herbst  1953  hatte  ich  Gelegenheit,  diese  beiden  Kolumnen  aus  dem  Original, 
das  dort  im  Museum  ausgestellt  ist,  zu  entziffern.  Die  beiden  Kolumnen  des 
Serek  ha-eda  entwerfen  ein  Bild  der  gesamtisraelitischen  Volksgemeinde  in  der 
Endzeit,  ihres  Aufbaues  und  ihrer  Organisation,  so  wie  sie  sich  diese  essenischen 
Kreise  vorgestellt  haben.  Dem  entspricht  auch  der  Titel  der  Schrift  {Serek 
ha-eda  i,  i):  ‘Dies  ist  die  Ordnung  für  die  Gesamtgemeinde  Israels  in 
der  Endzeit’  (o'wn  DnnK3  m»  VisV  jnon  nn).  Es  ist  also  eine 

Idealkonzeption  des  eschatologischen  Gesamtisrael.  Hier  wird  am  Ende 
von  Kolumne  2,  in  Analogie  zum  essenischen  Gemeinschaftsmahl,  wie  es 
Sekt.  6, 4-6  geschildert  wird,*  das  Gemeinschaftsmahl  dieses  eschatologischen 
Gesamtisrael  geschildert,  und  zwar  mit  den  gleichen  Ausdrücken  wie  in  der 
Sektenschrift  als  ninw*?  nTnm  T"**»  ‘Bereitung  des  Tisches 

(zum  Essen)  und  des  Weins  zum  Trinken’.  Leider  enthält  die  Kolumne  2 
von  Serek  ha-*eda  manche  Textlücken.  Doch  sind  sie  meist  unschwer  aus 
dem  Zusammenhang  zu  ergänzen.  Meine  Ergänzungen  sind  im  folgenden 
jeweils  in  eckigen  Klammern  gegeben.  In  Serek  ha-eda  2,  18 ff.  heißt  es 
nun*  (wieder  mit  fast  den  gleichen  Ausdrücken  wie  in  Sekt.  6,  4-6)  :  ‘  Nie¬ 
mand  [darf  zulangen]  beim  Anbruch*  des  Brotes  und  [des  Weins]  vor  dem 
Priester.  Denn  [er]  segnet*  den  Anbruch  des  Brotes  und  des  Weins  [und 
greift]  vor  ihnen  zum  Brot  zu.’ 

Höchst  bemerkenswert  ist  aber  die  Fortsetzung  hier,  die  nicht  mehr  ihre 
Parallele  in  Sekt.  6,  4-6  hat,  sondern  im  Rahmen  dieser  Ideal-Konzeption 
des  eschatologischen  Gesamtisrael  und  seines  Gemeinschaftsmahles  steht: 
‘Und  darnach  soll]  der  Messias  Israels  CrmBT*  n'Wa)  zulangen  zum  Brot  [und 
zum  Wein  und  nach]  ihm  die  ganze  Gemeindeversammlung,  ein  je  [der 
entsprechend]  dem  ihm  zukommenden  Ehrenplatz.’* 

Der  Begriff  hier  ist  durchaus  singulär.  Er  kommt  weder  im 

A.T.  vor  (dort  heißt  der  König  immer  mn*’  n'*irö  ‘der  Gesalbte  Jahwes’) 
noch  sonst  irgendwo  im  spätjüdischen  Schrifttum.’  Um  so  sicherer  ist 


‘  In  dem  Abkürzungssystem  von  P.  de  Vaux  {Rev.  Bibi.,  LX,  1953,  S.  88)  werden  sie  als  iQ,Sa 
bezeichnet. 

*  S.  darüber  meinen  Aufsatz  in  Ev.  Theol.  1950,  S.  508-27. 

•Der  Text  lautet:  r 

nsna  n»  nn  sr*  [nVr»  ««] 

onbn  n’WT  rot  Tta[a  mn  nl’a  ]nian  Irii’nnb  on^ 
i»T*  î>inr’  mwa  nH»’  mlnm  tpaeb  onba  rr*  [m^r^  vlivnm 
maa  v’]«  Ttr*n  ms  Via  t[nnm  sm^nai]  on^a 

*  nm  (=  n'VKi)  ist  term,  techn.  der  alttestamentlichen  Opfersprache:  ‘Das  Beste,  der 
Anbruch’,  das  was  den  Priestern  zukommt.  Die  Beibehaltung  dieses  BegrifB,  obwohl  es  sich  hier  ja 
nicht  mehr  um  ein  Opfermahl  handelt,  ist — neben  vielem  anderen — ein  Zeichen  des  priesterlichen 
Ursprungs  der  essenischen  Gemeinschaft. 

‘  D.h.  spricht  die  Benediktion  über. . . . 

*  Der  Ausdruck  maa  »bV  srit  begegnet  häufig  in  Serek  ha-eda  und  entspricht  dem  Ausdruck 
■ffölö  r*«,  der  in  der  Sektenschrift  geläufig  ist:  ‘Der  Rang,  die  Platzordnung’  in  der  streng 
hierarchisch  abgestuften  Gemeinschaü. 

’  Vgl.  Strack-Billerbeck,  i,  6-1 1 . 
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dadurch,  daß  wir  hier  einen  der  beiden  Messias  vor  uns  haben,  von  denen 
Sekt.  9,  1 1  spricht  mit  dem  Ausdruck  ‘die  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels*.  Der 
Messias  Israels  steht  hier  im  Rang  an  zweiter  Stelle  hinter  dem  Priester. 
Das  prägnant  gebrauchte  pian,  'der  Priester’,  meint  nicht  irgendeinen 
Priester,  sondern  den  präsidierenden,  den  Hohenpriester.  So  prägnant 
gebraucht  begegnet  piDH,  ‘der  Priester’,  auch  öfter  im  A.T.  als  Bezeich¬ 
nung  des  Hohenpriesters.  Wichtig  ist  hier  vor  allem  Lev.  iv,  wo  die  Bestim¬ 
mung  über  das  Sündopfer  gegeben  wird.  Hier  wird  jeweils  am  Anfang  der 
Abschnitte  (Lev.  iv.  3-12,  I3ff.)  der  volle  Titel  des  Hohenpriesters  genannt, 
nämlich  nWH  pian,  ‘der  gesalbte  Priester’  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16)  und  in  der 
Fortsetzung  dann  immer  nur  prägnant  ‘der  Priester’  dafür  gesagt.  Daraus 
ist  zu  schließen,  daß  auch  mit  dem  Priester  an  unserer  Stelle  Serek  ha-eda 
2,  18 ff.  der  Hohepriester  gemeint  ist,  dessen  voller  Titel  n'IPan  plan,  ‘der 
gesalbte  Priester’  ist,  und  daß  dieser  dem  ‘Messias  Israels’  übergeordnete 
Priester  eben  der  ‘Messias  Aarons’  ist,  von  dem  Sekt.  9,  1 1  in  der  Doppel¬ 
formel  ‘die  beiden  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels’  spricht. 

Das  Idealbild  des  endzeitlichen  Israel  ist  also  nach  diesem  neuen  Text 
so  vorgestellt,  daß  zwei  Messias  an  der  Spitze  des  ganzen  Volkes  stehen,  der 
‘  Messias  Aarons’,  der  Hohepriester,  und  der  ‘  Messias  Israels’.  Dabei  ist  der 
Messias  Aarons  dem  Messias  Israels  übergeordnet:  der  Messias  Israels 
rangiert  erst  an  zweiter  Stelle,  ‘nach  ihm’. 

Das  findet  seine  weitere  Bestätigung  in  dem  unmittelbar  vorangehenden 
Abschnitt  Serek  ha-eda  2,  12-17.  Auch  hier  hat  der  Text  einige  Lücken, 
die  aber  nach  dem  Zusammenhang  und  nach  analogen  Stellen  meist  ziem¬ 
lich  sicher  ergänzbar  sind.  Der  Sinn  des  Ganzen  ist  jedenfalls  klar.  Hier 
wird  die  Rangordnung  der  Gesamtgemeinde  Israels  gegeben.  Auch  hier 
erscheint  wieder  der  ‘Messias  Israels’,  ebenfalls  wieder  als  zweitrangige 
Figur.  Es  heißt  Zeile  14 ff.:  ‘Und  danach  [kommt  der  Messi\as  Israels  und  vor 
ihm  sitzen^  die  Häupter  [der  Stämme,  ein  jejder  entsprechend  dem  ihm 
zukommenden  Ehrenplatz.’ 

Davor  ist  in  Zeile  12  nach  einer  Textlücke  von  ‘dem  Messias’  (rnton) 
absolut  die  Rede.  Von  ihm  heißt  es,  daß  er  ‘das  Haupt  der  Gesamtgemeinde 
Israels’  ist;  ‘[vor  ihm  sitzen^  die  Söhne]  Aarons,  die  Priester’.  Da  dieser 
Messias,  wie  der  Textzusammenhang  deutlich  zeigt,  dem  Messias  Israeb 
übergeordnet  ist,  muß  mit  ihm,  wie  die  Nennung  der  Priester  als  der  ihm 
Untergebenen  erweist,  der  ‘  Messias  Aarons’,  der  priesterliche  Gesalbte  gemeint 
sein.  Demgemäß  ist  die  Textlücke  vor  dem  Wort  rrtwsn  in  Zeile  12  zu 
ergänzen  zu  n'Wïsn  [pTDn],  ‘der  gesalbte  Priester’,  also  zu  dem  vollen 
Titel  des  Hohenpriesters,  wie  wir  ihn  oben  bereits  aus  dem  A.T.  (Lev.  iv) 
kennengelernt  haben.* 

*  Das  ‘Sitzen  vor  ihm’  bezeichnet  die  Unterordnung  im  Rang  ihm  gegenüber. 

*  Ebenso  wie  in  Lev.  iv  ist  auch  hier  in  Zeile  I2  zuerst  der  volle  Titel  TTCBn  jiTian  gebraucht 
und  dann  in  Zeile  17  stattdessen  einfach  iman  gesagt.  Vgl.  oben  S.  169. 
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Der  Text  von  Serek  ha-*eda  2,  12-17  ist  also  nach  meiner  Lesung  und 
Ergänzung: 

[laml  m»  Vis  »im  [«in  irsl  Kia'  orx  n'wjn  [pisml 
iaan  own  •vuk  isna  [■»xiipi]  D'jnian  pinit  ['la  vîd*?] 

•VK1  vîdV  laon  '?K‘ir'  n['wa  Ria']  irnn  niaa  'dV  [utr  on'’»]'? 

Viai  Dn'soaai  ananaa  1  la  maa  ’«V  »['k  D'eawl 
iTiaa  -c'?  ttTK  anaa*?  lar*  l‘?K-ittr'  'alan  av  nh»n  niaKl  wi 

Der  Text  zeigt  hier  präzise  die  straffe  Rangordnung  der  Gemeinde.  Sie  ist 
in  der  folgenden  Übersetzung  durch  I(ü),  {b),  (c),  II  (fl),  (b),  {c)  hervorge¬ 
hoben: 

I(fl)  ‘[Und  der  Priester],  der  gesalbte,  soll  mit  ihnen  kommen;  [denn  er  ist] 
das  Haupt  der  ganzen  Gemeinde  Israels, 

[b]  [und  vor  ihm  sollen  sitzen  die  Söhne]  Aarons,  die  Priester, 

(c)  [und  die  Einberufer]  der  Versammlung(?),  die  angesehenen  Männer^ 
die  sollen  sitzen  [vor  ihnen,  ein  jeder]  entsprechend  dem  ihm  zukom¬ 
menden  Ehrenplatz. 

11(a)  Und  danach  [soll  kommen  der  Messi]as  Israels, 

{b)  und  vor  ihm  sollen  sitzen  die  Häupter  [der  Stämme,  ein  je] der 
entsprechend  dem  ihn  zukommenden  Ehrenplatz,  nach  [ihrer . .  ]  in 
ihren  Lagern  und  nach  ihrer  Marschordnung,® 

(f)  und  alle  Häupter  [der  Vaterhäuser  der  Gemein]de  mit  den  Weis[en 
Israels]  sollen  sitzen  vor  ihnen,  ein  jeder  entsprechend  dem  ihm 
zukommenden  Ehrenplatz.’ 

Als  sicher  ergibt  sich  aus  dem  Ganzen  die  Vorstellung  von  zwei  Messias: 
(i)  der  Messias  Aarons,  das  hohepriesterliche  Oberhaupt  der  israelitischen 
Gesamtgemeinde,  und  als  zweitrangig  ihm  nachgeordnet,  (2)  der  Messias 
Israels  als  der  weltlich-politische  Leiter.® 


Genau  dieselbe  Vorstellung  liegt  nun  auch  vor  in  den  Testamenten  der  XII 
Patriarchen. 

Das  Verständnis  der  messianischen  Vorstellungen  der  Test.  XII  war  lange 
Zeit  in  eine  falsche  Richtung  gedrängt  worden  durch  die  These  von  R.  H. 
Charles,*  daß  die  in  den  Test.  XII  nebeneinander  begegnenden  Aussagen 
von  einem  Messias  aus  dem  Stamm  Levi  und  einem  Messias  aus  dem  Stamm 
Juda  zwei  miteinander  konkurrierende  Vorstellungen  seien.  Charles  ist  der 


‘  Dioc  Begriffe,  die  in  Serek  ha- eda  mehrfach  begegnen,  stammen  aus  Num.  xvi.  2;  i.  16;  xxvi.  9; 
Gen.  vi.  4.  Sir.  44,  3.  (In  Serek  ha- eda  aber  ’inip  statt  des  »irip  der  at.lichen  Stellen.) 

*  Gemeint  bt  die  Lager-  und  Marschordnung  des  ganzen  Volkes  Israel,  eing^teilt  nach  den 
12  Stämmen  in  Num.  ii.  und  x.  12-28. 

*  Zu  dem  gleichen  Ergebnis  kommt  auch  J.-T.  Milik  in  Rev.  Bibi.,  1953,  S.  290!. 

*  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (1913),  ii,  294. 
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Ansicht,  daß  der  ursprüngliche  Text  der  Test.  XII  nur  die  Erwartung  des 
Messias  aus  Levi  kannte.  Diese  Vorstellung  habe  unter  dem  mächtigen 
Eindruck  der  priesterlichen  Dynastie  der  Hasmonäer  und  speziell  Johann 
Hyrkans  in  den  Test.  XII  die  sonst  im  Judentum  geläufige  Vorstellung  von 
dem  Messias  aus  Juda,  dem  davidischen  Messias  verdrängt.  Daher  meint 
Charles  auch  im  ursprünglichen  Text  Anspielungen  auf  Johann  Hyrkan  zu 
finden.  Nach  dem  Bruch  Hyrkans  mit  den  Pharisäern  sei  jedoch  der  Gedanke 
an  den  Messias  aus  Levi  preisgegeben  worden  und  an  seine  Stelle  wieder  die 
geläufige  Vorstellung  von  dem  Messias  aus  Juda  getreten,  die  nun  in 
Zusätzen  zum  ursprünglichen  Text  der  Test.  XII,  die  aus  dem  ersten 
Jahrhundert  vor  Christus  stammten,  sichtbar  würden. 

Aber  weder  gibt  es  in  den  Test.  XII  Anspielungen  auf  Johann  Hyrkan 
noch  sind  der  Messias  aus  Levi  und  der  Messias  aus  Juda  nai teinander 
konkurrierende  Vorstellungen.  Vielmehr  zeigen  die  Test.  XII  völlig  ein¬ 
heitlich  die  Erwartung  von  zwei  Messias,  einem  hohenpriesterlichen  aus  dem 
Stamm  Levi  und  einem  königlichen  aus  dem  Stamm  Juda.  Und  zwar 
nimmt  der  Priester- Messias  den  ersten  Platz  ein,  während  der  König- 
Messias  ihm  gegenüber  zweitrangig  ist.^ 

So  stehen  in  Test.  Rub.  6,  7-12  nebeneinander  der  dpyiepeOs 
aus  Levi*  und  der  pamXeùs  alcovios  aus  Juda.  Und  zwar  hat  Levi  die 
und  Juda  ist  ihm  nachgetfrdnet.  Besonders  bemerkenswert  ist,  daß  hier  auch 
der  uns  aus  Lev.  iv  schon  geläufige  hohepriesterliche  Titel  mPöH  pTlDn  erscheint 
in  der  Übersetzung  dcpyiEpsO;  (LXX  übersetzt  Lev.  iv.  3  ô  dpxupd/s 

Ô  KEXpitrpévos;  Lev.  iv.  5  Ô  UpsOs  à  xpioT^s;  so  auch  Lev.  iv.  16;  vi.  15). 
In  Test.  Levi  17,  2  und  3  heißt  der  Hohepriester  aus  Levi  Ô  xpi6p€vos= 
rrTTOn.*  Daß  demgemäß  den  Test.  XII  der  Titel  n'tran  piDH  für  den 
Messias  aus  Levi  geläufig  ist,  bildet  eine  weitere  Stütze  für  die  oben  vor¬ 
geschlagene  Ergänzung  in  Serek  ha-^eda  2,  12  rrvon  [pisn]  als  Titel  des 
‘Messias  Aarons’.* 

Nach  Test.  Sim.  7,  2  wird  Gott  auftreten  lassen  aus  Levi  einen  dpxispt’^S 
und  aus  Juda  einen  ßaaiXeOs.®  Aus  diesen  beiden  wird  für  Israel  aufgehen 
das  Heil  Gottes  (Test.  Sim.  7,  i;  ebenso  Levi  2,  ii;  Dan  5,  10;  Gad  8,  i; 
Jos.  19,  ii). 

Test.  Levi  18,  2-14  preist  in  einem  Hymnus  den  hohenpriesterlichen 
Messias  der  Endzeit,  den  IcpeOs  xaivös.  Demgegenüber  steht  in  sach¬ 
gemäßer  Entsprechung  in  Test.  Juda  24  der  Hymnus  auf  den  königlichen 

‘  EMese  Vorstellung  von  den  beiden  Messias  hat  bereits  1947  Beasley- Murray  in  einem  Aufeatz 
in  J.Th.St.  (S.  i-ia)  überzeugend  nachgewiesen.  Die  Einwände,  die  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  ‘Priest  and 
Messiah’  in  Vet.  Test.,  ra,  1953,  S.  321-36  dagegen  erhebt,  werden  durch  das  oben  vorgclegte  neue 
Material  aus  den  Qumran-Texten  hinfällig. 

*  Die  in  der  Textüberlieferung  am  besten  bezeugte  Lesart  von  Test.  Rub.  6,  8  (u4xP‘ 

Xp6vuv)  dpxispiws  xPi^foO,  ist  m.E.  die  richtige,  nicht  die  Konjektur  von  Charles  dpxi'P«'^  XP‘®^; 

*  XPK^^  in  Test.  Levi  10,  2;  Ass.  7,  2  ist  christliche  Interpolation,  wie  an  beiden  Stellen  allem 
schon  die  schwache  textkritische  Bezeugpmg  dieser  Lesart  zeig^. 

*  S.  oben  S.  170.  *  Der  Zusatz  ôfôv  xal  4v6p<oTTOi>  ist  christliche  Interpolation. 
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Messias  aus  Juda.  Daß  Juda  die  weltliche  Königsherrschaft  hat,  sagt  Test. 
Juda  12,  4;  15,  2-3;  17,  3,  5-6;  22,  2-3;  am  deutlichsten  21,  2-5:  ‘Mir 
(Juda)  hat  Gott  das  Königtum  gegeben,  ihm  (Levi)  das  Priestertum;  und 
zwar  hat  er  das  Königtum  dem  Priestertum  untergeordnet.’  Dasselbe 
besagt  Test.  Iss.  5,  7.  Die  Unterordnung  betont  auch  Test.  Levi  25,  1-2; 
Napht.  5,  3-5.  Nimmt  man  noch  Test.  Sim.  5,  5-6;  Levi  8,  14;  Dan  5,  4,  7; 
Napht.  6,  6;  8,  2  dazu,  wo  ebenfalls  von  dem  Nebeneinander  von  Levi  und 
Juda  als  dem  Priestertum  und  Königtum  die  Rede  ist,  so  sind  damit  sämt¬ 
liche  messianischen  Stellen  in  den  Test.  XII  genannt.^  Sie  zeigen  völlig 
einheitlich  die  Anschauung  von  dem  priesterlichen  Messias  aus  Levi  und 
dem  ihm  gegenüber  zweitrangigen  weltlich-königlichen  Messias  aus  Juda.* 

Wir  haben  hier  also  die  gleiche  Form  messianischer  Erwartung  wie  in  den 
zu  Anfang  besprochenen  neugefundenen  essenischen  Texten  aus  Qumran, 
die  Erwartung  der  ‘beiden  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels’.  Daß  die  Test.  XII 
von  Haus  aus  in  den  Kreis  des  essenischen  Schrifttums  gehören,  zeigt  ihre 
Sprache  und  Gedankenwelt  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt.*  Die  Übereinstimmung 
in  dieser  besonderen  Form  messianischer  Erwartung  ist  ein  weiterer  wichtiger 
Beleg  dafür. 

rv 

Erst  von  dieser  gesicherten  Basis  aus  ist  es  nun  möglich,  die  messianische 
Erwartung  der  Damaskusschriß  richtig  zu  verstehen  und  einzuordnen.  Daß 
die  Dam.  aus  der  gleichen  palästinischjüdischen  Sekte  stammt  wie  die 
Qumran-Texte,  d.h.  aus  dem  Kreis  der  Essener,  habe  ich  auf  Grund  der 
Gleichheit  von  Sprache  und  Gedankenwelt  bereits  in  einem  Aufsatz  von 
1950  dargelegt.*  Der  Fund  von  Fragmenten  der  Dam.  in  den  Höhlen  von 
Qumran  im  Jahre  1952®  hat  das  voll  bestätigt.  Dreimal  ist  in  der  Dam.  vom 
‘Kommen  des  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels’  die  Rede  (Dam.  12,  23;  14,  19; 
19,  10),  dazu  ein  viertes  Mal  vom  künftigen  Auftreten  des  ‘Messias  aus 
Aaron  und  aus  Israel’  (Dam.  20,  i).  Ohne  Zweifel  liegt  hier  terminologisch 
die  gleiche  Formel  vor  wie  in  den  Qumran-Texten.  Um  so  auffälliger  ist, 
daß  nun  hier  vom  ‘  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels  ’  im  Singular  die  Rede  ist. 
Da  der  pluralische  Sinn  der  Form  durch  das  oben  Gesagte,  vor  allem  durch 
die  Belege  aus  Serek  ha-eda,  gesichert  ist,  kann  die  singularische  Form  nur 
als  eine  sekundäre  Korrektur  durch  die  mittelalterlichen  Abschreiber  der 
Damaskusschrift  verstanden  werden.®  Die  gesamte  jüdische  Überlieferung 

‘  Von  späteren  christlichen  Interpolationen  abgesehen. 

*  Die  gleiche  Erwartung  liegt  übrigens  auch  vor  in  Jub.  31,  13-20.  Das  ist  bezeichnend, 
denn  das  Buch  der  Jubiläen  gehört  ebenfalls  zum  Kreis  des  essenischen  Schrifttums,  wie  der 
Fund  von  Fragmenten  der  Jubiläen  im  hebräischen  Urtext  in  den  Höhlen  von  Qumran  beweist. 

*  Speziell  fur  die  Begriffe  ‘Geist’  und  ‘Fleisch’  habe  ich  daraufhingewiesen  in  Ev.  Theol.  1952/3, 
S.  J79  und  284. 

*  ‘Die  in  Palästina  gefundenen  Texte  imd  das  NT’,  g^.TTi.K.  XLvn,  1950,  S.  196fr.  passim. 

*  P.  de  Vaux,  Rev.  Bibi,  lx,  1953,  S.  86. 

Die  beiden  Handschriftenbruchstücke  der  Dam.  stammen  ja  etwa  aus  dem  10.  und  12.  Jahr¬ 
hundert  nach  Chr.  Ebenso  erklärt  auch  J.-T.  Milik  den  Sachverhalt  in  Kwéam  Domini,  xxx,  1952,  S.39f. 
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ausser  den  Qumran-Textcn  kennt  ja  nur  die  Vorstellung  von  ‘dem  Messias’ 
im  Singular.  So  konnten  die  mittelalterlichen  jüdischen  Abschreiber  mit 
dem  Plural  cstr.  'rrwis,  ‘die  beiden  Messias’,  wie  ihn  richtig  jetzt  Sekt.  9, 11 
zeigt,  nichts  anfangen  und  haben  daher  durch  Weglassung  des  Jod  den  Text 
mit  der  gängigen  Vorstellung  in  Einklang  gebracht.^  Daß  auch  die 
Damaskusschrift  ursprünglich  von  den  beiden  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels 
im  Plural  gesprochen  hat,  zeigt  Dam.  6,  i.  Hier  ist  die  Rede  von  ‘den 
Geboten  Gottes  durch  die  Hand  Moses  und  ebenso  ttmpn  irrtma’.  Der 
Text  ist  korrupt,  denn  an  ein  Nomen  mit  Suffix  kann  kein  Genetiv  angehängt 
sein.  ‘Sein  heiliger  Messias’  müßte  heißen  "unp  rrwn.  An  Hand  der 
neuen  Belege  aus  Qumran  ist  aber  die  Wiederherstellung  des  Textes  der 
Stelle  einfach;  er  lautete  ursprünglich:  ampn  'mpö,  ‘die  heiligen  Gesalb¬ 
ten’.  Die  Abschreiber  konnten  den  Plural  nicht  verstehen  und  haben  daher 
fälschlich  statt  des  Jod  ein  Waw  abgeschrieben.*  Dam.  5,  21-6,  i  ist  daher 
zu  übersetzen:  ‘Denn  sie  (die  abtrünnigen  Frevler)  haben  Widerspenstiges 
geredet  gegen  die  Gebote  Gottes  durch  die  Hand  Moses  und  ebenso  über  die 
(beiden)  heiligen  Messias.’ 

Auch  Dam.  2,12  wird  man  fragen  können,  ob  nicht  der  Ausdruck  imita  Ta , 
‘durch  seinen  Gesalbten’,  pluralisch  zu  lesen  ist;  denn  die  defektive 
Schreibung  des  Pluralsuffixes  -aw  (lIT^)  ist  in  den  Qumran-Texten 
häufig. 

V 

Die  Vorstellung  von  den  beiden  Messias,  dem  priesterlichen  und  dem 
p>olitischen,  ist  nun  nicht  so  befremdlich,  wie  es  zunächst  den  Anschein  hat. 
Das  nachexilische  Israel  zeigt  in  seiner  ganzen  Struktur  das  Nebeneinander 
einer  priesterlichen  Hierarchie  und  einer  weltlich-politischen  Leitung.  Diese 
Struktur  ist  schon  angelegt  in  dem  Nebeneinander  der  Priester  einer¬ 
seits  und  des  ‘Fürsten’  als  des  weltlich-politischen  Führers  andererseits 
in  Ezechiel  xliv-xlvi.  In  Sach,  iv,  14  stehen  (um  das  Jahr  520  v.Chr.) 
nebeneinander  der  Aaronide  Josua,  der  Hohepriester,  und  der  Davidide 
Serubbabel,  der  weltliche  Führer  der  israelitischen  Gemeinde,  ab  die 
beiden  injp  'U,  die  beiden  Gesalbten.  Und  am  Endpunkt  der  ganzen 
Entwicklung,  mehr  ab  ein  halbes  Jahrtausend  später,  im  zweiten  jüdischen 
Aufstand  gegen  Rom  132-5  n.Chr.,  haben  wir  das  gleiche  Nebeneinander. 
Da  steht  neben  dem  politisch- messianischen  Führer  des  Aufstandes  Schim'on 

^  Genau  so  wie  auch  heute  Übersetzer  von  Sekt.  9,  1 1  ;  s.  oben  S.  168. 

*  Textfehler  durch  Verwechslung  von  Waw  und  Jod  finden  sich  noch  öfter  in  Dam.;  so  muß  «s 
I,  16  »10^1  heißen  statt  des  von  der  Handschrift  gebotenen  troyi;  i,  21  an^  statt  an^  (vgL 
das  in  Sekt,  häufige  an);  3,  5  frtn^  (  =  statt  pmV;  4,  8  tn^  statt  (4,  10  in  der 

Handschrift  richdg  mW);  4,  12  nixu  statt  n»xa;  4,  17  ]nn  statt  ]nn;  lo,  7  Tis  statt  T»  (doch 
ist  i’p  vielleicht  nur  Druckfehler  in  der  Textausgabe  von  L.  Rost;  Schechter  bietet  richtig  T»)- 
Diese  häufige  Verwechslung  von  Waw  und  Jod  zeigt,  daß  der  Archttypus,  aus  dem  die  mittel¬ 
alterlichen  Abschriften  der  Dam.  stammen,  die  gUiche  ^hriftform  hatte  wie  die  Qumran-Texte,  wo 
Waw  und  Jod  kaum  zu  unterscheiden  sind. 
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bcn  Kosba  (bar  Kochba)^  der  Hohepriester  El'azar.*  Hier  aber  hat  das 
politische  Oberhaupt  die  erste  Stelle,  das  hohepriesterliche  die  zweite, 
während  die  essenischen  Texte  die  umgekehrte  Rangordnung  zeigen. 

Eine  besondere  Stellung  nehmen  in  dieser  Hinsicht  die  Hasmonäer  ein. 
Sic  sind  ja  ein  priesterliches  Geschlecht.  Judas  Makkabäus  und  seine  Brüder 
waren  die  Anführer  der  makkabäischen  Erhebung  und  damit  kam  dieses 
Geschlecht  in  die  hohepriesterliche  Würde.  Zwar  hatte  Judas  selbst  noch 
nicht  das  hohepriesterliche  Amt,*  aber  sicher  hatte  es  Jonathan  (I  Makk.  xii. 
3,  6),  und  von  Simon  an  ist  durch  einen  Volksbeschluß  vom  Jahre  141 
v.Chr.  das  Hohepriesteramt  in  der  hasmonäischen  Familie  erblich  (I  Makk. 
xiv.41-6).*  Nun  waren  die  Hasmonäer  von  den  Tagen  der  makkabäischen 
Erhebung  an  de  facto  stets  zugleich  auch  die  politischen  und  militärischen 
Führer  des  Volkes.  Das  drückt  sich  darin  aus,  daß  Simon  neben  dem  Amt 
des  Hohenpriesters  auch  die  Titel  desoTponriyös  undèôvàpxriç  (bzw.fjyoOuevos) 
TÖv  ’lou6aicov  führte.®  Ja,  Aristobul  (104-103  v.Chr.)  nimmt  sogar  den 
Titel  ßaaiAeOs  an.*  Dennoch  ist  auch  bei  diesen  Hasmonäern  die  Unter¬ 
scheidung,  ja  die  Trennung  von  Hohempriestertum  und  weltlich-politischem 
Regiment  de  iure  gewahrt,  und  zwar  in  der  Form,  daß  neben  den  Has- 
monäem  als  den  Hohenpriestern  zwar  nicht  eine  zweite  Person,  aber  das 
^  Volk  der  Juden*  als  Träger  der  weltlich-politischen  potestas  erscheint.  So 
nennen  schon  unter  Judas  Makkabäus  die  zum  Vertragsabschluß  nach  Rom 
gekommenen  Gesandten  als  ihre  Auftraggeber:  ‘(a)  Judas  Makkabäus  und 
seine  Brüder  und  {b)  tö  TTXfjöos  twv  ’lou6alcov’  (I  Makk.  viii.  20).  Deutlicher 
bei  Jonathan:  Da  erfolgt  die  Erneuerung  des  Freundschäftsvertrages  mit  den 
Römern  durch  ‘Jonathan,  den  Hohenpriester,  und  tö  26vos  twv  ’louSaicov’ 
(I  Makk.  xii.  3).  Der  Vertrag  mit  den  Spartanern  wird  geschlossen  von 
‘Jonathan,  dem  Hohenpriester,  und  der  yspouala  toö  I0vous’  (I  Makk.  xii.  6). 
Am  deutlichsten  wird  diese  Doppelheit  von  hoherpriesterlicher  und  politischer 
Leitung  (wobei  die  pHjlitische  Leitung  in  der  Hand  der  jüdischen  Volks¬ 
gemeinde  bzw.  ihrer  yepoucria  liegt)  in  der  offiziellen  Titulatur  auf  den 
Münzen  Johann  Hyrkans  : 

o'Tirm  *i3m  '7iin  pan  ptrin’ 

‘Jochanan,  der  Hohepriester,  und  die  Gemeinde  der  Juden’.’ 


*  Sein  wirklicher  Name  war  Schim'on  ben  Kosba,  wie  der  im  Jahre  1952  in  einer  Höhle  im  Wadi 
Murabbaat  gefundene  Originalbrief  von  ihm  erweist;  s.  J.-T.  Milik  in  Rtv,  Bibi,  lx,  1953,  S.  277. 
Bar  Kochba,  ‘Stemensohn*  ist  die  messianische  Deutung  seines  Namens  gemäß  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

’  So  gemäß  den  Legenden  von  Münzen  des  zweiten  Aufstandes  (A.  Reifenberg,  Ancient  Jewish 
G*iw,  Jerusalem,  1947,  Tafel  XIII,  Nr.  169);  auf  diese  Parallele  hat  auch  J.-T.  Milik,  Rev.  Bibi,  lx, 
‘953>  S.  292,  hingewiesen. 

*  E.  Schürer,  Geschichte  des  jüdischen  Volkes,  vol.  i  (4.  Aufl.),  1901,  S.  219. 

*  Schürer  a.a.O.  S.  249. 

'  Die  Belegstellen  siehe  bei  Schürer  a.a.O.  S.  249  und  bei  P.F.-M.  Abel,  Les  Livres  des  Maccabies, 
1949»  S.  26of.  zu  1  Makk.  xiv.  41-7. 

'  Jos.  Ant.  xm,  ii,  i  (§301). 

’  Schürer  a.a.O.  S.  269;  Reifenberg  a.a.O.  Tafel  II,  Nr.  8,  9,  12. 

**  NT8I 
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Ja,  auch  Aristobul  hat,  obwohl  er  den  Titel  ßaaiAcCfs  annahm,  auf  seinen 
Münzen — also  wenigstens  für  den  inneijüdischen  Gebrauch — diese  offizielle 
Teilung  von  hoherpriesterlicher  und  politischer  Gewalt  beibehalten:  ‘Jehuda, 
Hoherpriester,  und  die  Gemeinde  der  Juden.’^  Selbst  Alexander  Jannai 
(103-76  v.Chr.)  hält  auf  seinen  Münzen  offiziell  die  Fiktion  dieser  Macht¬ 
teilung  noch  aufrecht:  ‘Jehonatan,  der  Hohepriester,  und  die  Gemeinde  der 
Juden.’*  Bei  ihm  stehen  nun  allerdings  daneben  auch  doppelsprachige 
Münzen  mit  der  Legende  •]‘?on  ]nnrp/BaaiAécos  ’AXeÇàv6pou.®  Man  sieht 
deutlich,  daß  die  Trennung  von  hohenpriesterlichem  und  politischem  Amt 
der  jüdischen  Tradition  entspricht,  wobei  im  zweiten  Jahrhundert  v.Chr.  als 
Träger  der  politischen  Leitung  die  Volksgemeinde  als  Ganzes  erscheint 
Dabei  konnte  die  tatsächliche  politisch-militärische  Führung  durch  die 
Hasmonäer  als  Beauftragung  von  Seiten  der  Volksgemeinde  verstanden 
werden  (vgl.  den  Volksbeschluß  für  Simon,  I  Makk.  xiv.  41-6).*  Aber 
‘König’  konnten  die  Hasmonäer  als  Priestergeschlecht  (Stamm  Levi)  nach 
dieser  jüdischen  Tradition  nicht  sein.  Denn  1V0  ‘König’,  dieser  Titel  kam 
nur  einem  Davididen  (Stamm  Juda)  zu  als  dem  messianischen  König.  Mit 
der  Annahme  des  Titels  ‘König’  seit  Aristobul  1.  haben  sich  die  Hasmonäer 
dvi  Titulatur  ihrer  hellenistischen  Umwelt  angeglichen,  sich  damit  aber 
zugleich  in  Widerspruch  gesetzt  zur  jüdischen  Tradition.  Erst  Alexander 
Jannai  hat  sich  soweit  über  diese  Tradition  hinweggesetzt,  daß  er  den  Königs¬ 
titel  sogar  auf  einem  Teil  seiner  Münzen  führte.  Das  war  für  die  jüdischen 
Frommen  geradezu  ein  Sakrileg,  die  Usurpation  des  Königstitels  durch  Leute, 
denen  er  als  Priestern  nicht  zukommen  konnte.  Der  Protest  der  jüdischen 
Frommen  dagegen  findet  seinen  deutlichen  Niederschlag  Ps.  Sal.  17,  4-6;* 


‘  Schürer  a.a.O.  S.  275;  Reifenberg  a.a.O.  Tafel  II,  Nr.  13. 

*  Schürer  a.a.O.  S.  285;  Reifenberg  a.a.O.  S.  15  schreibt  diese  Münzen  (Reifenberg,  Tafel  II, 
Nr.  18-20)  allerdings  Hyrkan  II.  (63-40  v.Chr.)  zu,  der  lediglich  Hoherpriester  war.  Reifenberg 
folgt  darin  der  These  von  E.  Merzbacher  (^tüschriß  ßir  Ntmismatik,  m,  1876,  S.  201fr.);  ob  mit 
Recht,  ist  allerdings  sehr  firaglich.  Es  bleibt  der  entscheidende  Einwand,  den  auch  schon  Schürer 
betont,  daß  der  Name  Jonatan  fur  Hyrkan  II.  nirgends  belegbar  ist — auch  nicht  in  talmudischen 
Quellen.  Reifenberg  a.a.O.  meint  zwar  unter  Hinweis  auf  J.  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  l'histoire  et  la 
géographie  de  la  Palestine,  1867,  S.  146-8,  daß  mög^licherweise  talmudische  Quellen  eine  Bestätigung 
dafür  geben,  daß  der  hebräische  Name  Hyrkans  II.  Jaimai  war,  das  Äquivalent  für  Jonatan.  Aber 
die  Geschichte  in  b.Sanh.  iga,  auf  die  sich  Derenbourg  a.a.O.  beruft,  ist  ohne  jeden  historischen 
Wert.  Es  ist  eine  Umwandlung  des  bei  Jos.  Ant.  xrv,  g,  4  berichteten  Vorgangs  aus  dem  Jahre  47 
v.Chr.:  Der  junge  Herodes  soll  sich  auf  Vorladung  Hyrkans  II.  vor  dem  Synedrium  in  Jerusalem 
wegen  eines  von  ihm  begangenen  Mordes  verantworten.  Aber  niemand  wag;t  Anklage  gegen  ihn 
zu  erheben  bzw.  ihn  zu  verurteilen.  Nur  der  Pharisäer  Sameas  tritt  gegen  ihn  auf  und  weist  das 
Synedrium  wegen  seiner  Feigheit  zurecht.  In  b.Sanh.  iga  ist  aber  die  Pointe  verschoben  und  sind 
alle  Namen  verwechselt.  Anstelle  des  Herodes  ist  ‘ein  Sklave  des  Königs  Jannai’  des  Mordes 
smgeklagt,  und  der  für  den  Sklaven  vor  Gericht  verantwortliche  Besitzer,  der  König  (Alexander) 
Jannai,  wird  vor  das  Synedrium  zitiert.  Das  Richtige  schon  bei  Schürer  a.a.O.  i,  34g.  Hyrkans  II. 
angeblicher  Name  Jaimai  ist  daraus  unmöglich  zu  folgern. 

*  Schürer.a.a.O.  S.  284;  Reifenberg  a.a.O.  Tafel  II,  Nr.  14  und  16. 

*  In  diesem  Sinne  dürfte  die  etwas  andersartige  Titulatur  auf  einigen  Münzen  Joharm  Hyrkans 
zu  verstehen  sein:  p»nn<n  lan  rm  ynn  pon  ]jnin’,  ‘Jochanan,  der  Hohepriester,  Haupt  der 
Gemeinde  der  Juden’;  s.  Schürer  a.a.O.  S.  26g;  Reifenberg  a.a.O.  Tafel  II,  Nr.  ii;  vgl.  Nr.  7. 

*  Die  Stelle  stammt  aus  der  Zeit  kurz  vor  dem  Jahre  63  v.  Chr. 
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Du,  Herr,  hast  den  David  erwählt  zum  König  über  Israel, 
und  Du  hast  ihm  geschworen  in  betreff  seines  Samens  auf  ewig, 
daß  sein  Königtum  nicht  aufhören  soll  vor  Dir. 

Infolge  unserer  Sünde  aber  erhoben  sich  wider  uns  Sünder, 

Leute  stellten  sich  gegen  uns  und  stießen  uns  aus,  denen  (diese)  Deine  Verheißung 
nicht  galt. 

Mit  Gewalt  nahmen  sie  (es)  sich,  setzten  das  Königtum  an  die  Stelle  ihres  hohen 
I  Ranges,^ 

j  oerwästeten  den  Thron  Davids  durch  den  Übermut  {dieser)  Änderung.* 

Der  Widerstand  des  jüdischen  Volkes  gegen  die  Usurpation  des  Königtums 
\  durch  die  (priesterlichen)  Hasmonäer  kommt  auch  deutlich  zum  Ausdruck 
I  bei  den  Verhandlungen  vor  Pompejus  im  Jahre  63  v.Chr.  in  Damaskus. 
Hier  erschienen  die  beiden  Brüder,  die  sich  gegenseitig  die  Herrschaft 
streitig  machten,  die  Hasmonäer  Aristobul  II.  und  Hyrkan  II.,  aber 
zugleich  auch  eine  Abordnung  des  Volkes,  die  beide  Hasmonäer  ablehnte: 
Jos.  Ant.  XIV,  3,  2  (§41):  ‘Das  Volk  stand  gegen  beide,  da  es  nicht  von 
einem  König  beherrscht  sein  wollte.  Denn,  sagte  es,  bei  ihnen  sei  es  Väter¬ 
sitte,  den  Priestern  des  von  ihnen  verehrten  Gottes  zu  gehorchen.  Diese  aber 
(Aristobul  und  Hyrkan),  die  doch  Abkömmlinge  von  Priestern  seien, 
suchten  das  Volk  unter  eine  andere  Herrschaftsform  zu  bringen  (nämlich 
das  Königtum)  und  es  so  zum  Sklaven  zu  machen.’  Die  Regelung,  die  dann 
i  Pompejus  nach  der  Eroberung  Jerusalems  traf,  entspricht  dem  auch.  Er 
i  bestätigte  Hyrkan  II.  als  Hohenpriester,  verweigerte  ihm  aber  den  Königs- 

ititcl  (Schürer  a.a.O.  i,  296,  300).  Daß  für  das  jüdische  Volk  dahinter 
immer  die  Grundkonzeption  von  der  Teilung  der  Gewalten  in  eine  hohe- 
priesterlich-sakrale  Leitung  und  eine  politische  Führung  steht,  wobei  als 
Träger  der  weltlich-politischen  Führung  das  Volk  selbst  gesehen  ist,  zeigt 
i  sich  auch  noch  an  einem  späteren  Vorgang.  Als  nach  dem  Tode  Herodes 

i  des  Großen  im  Jahre  4  v.Chr.  seine  Söhne  in  Rom  auf  die  Entscheidung  des 

■  Kaisers  Augustus  über  die  Nachfolge  warteten,  erschien  auch  eine  starke 
Abordnung  des  ‘Volkes  der  Juden’,  die  eine  Nachfolge  der  Herodianer 
überhaupt  ablehnte  und  stattdessen  die  Autonomie  des  Volkes  nach  ihren 
eigenen  Gesetzen  forderte  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii,  ii,  1-2;  Bell.  lud.  ii,  6,  1-2; 
wichtig  vor  allem  hier  die  Formulierung  in  ii,  6,  i  (§80)  :  irpéoPais  . . .  ircpl 
T%  ToO  îOvouç  oOrovoiiias). 

Bemerkenswert  bleibt  für  unseren  Zusammenhang,  daß  in  den  offiziellen 
Titulaturen  der  Hamonäer  stets  der  Träger  des  hohenpriesterlichen  Amtes 
an  erster  Stelle  genannt  wird  und  erst  danach  der  Träger  der  politischen 
Gewalt  (‘die  Gemeinde  der  Juden’).  Das  ist  bei  den  Hasmonäem  Ausdruck 
•  der  seit  der  Makkabäer-Erhebung  gegebenen  politischen  Situation.  Hin- 
‘  sichtlich  der  Rangordnung  stimmt  das  überein  mit  der  hier  dai^estellten 

’  V^.  Jos.  Ant.  xin,  ii,  i  (§301)  von  Aristobul:  riiw  äpx^v  slf  ßooiXslow  pwnxSilvon  S^os. 
r'  *  Vgl.  dazu  K.  G.  Kuhn,  Di*  älteste  Textgestalt  der  Psalmen  Salomos,  1937,  S.  57!.  und  Blatt  VIII. 
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essenischen  Konzeption  der  Erwartung  zweier  Gesalbten,  wobei  der  Messias 
Aarons  dem  Messias  Israels  übergeordnet  ist.  Hier  aber  ist  das  nicht 
Darstellung  einer  bestehenden  geschichtlichen  Wirklichkeit,  sondern  ideale 
Ausmalung  der  eschatologischen  Struktur  des  Israel  der  künftigen  Heilszeit. 

VI 

Wenn  wir  nun  schließlich  nach  einem  möglichen  Zusammenhang  neu- 
testamentlicher  Aussagen  mit  dieser  besonderen  Form  messianischer 
Erwartung  in  essenischen  Kreisen  des  palästinischen  Judentums  des  zweiten 
und  ersten  Jahrhunderts  v.Chr.  fragen,  so  müßen  wir  noch  einmal  auf  die 
Grundformel  zurückgreifen,  von  der  wir  ausgegangen  sind:  ‘Bis  zum 
Kommen  eines  Propheten  und  der  beiden  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels’ 
(Sekt.  9,  ii).  Die  Erwartung  eines  endzeitlichen  Propheten  knüpft  ohne 
Zweifel  an  an  die  Verheißung  Deut,  xviii.  15,  ‘einen  Propheten  wie  mich 
(Mose)  wird  Gott  auftreten  lassen’.^  Diese  Erwartung  des  neuen  prophe¬ 
tischen  Gesetzgebers  der  Heilszeit  ist  auch  Test.  Benj.  9,  2  ausgesprochen.* 
Sie  liegt  auch  vor  in  I  Makk.  iv.  46  und  xiv.  41. 

Wir  haben  also  in  Sekt.  9,  1 1  die  Erwartung  dreier  verschiedener  Heilsgestalten, 
die  in  der  Endzeit  nebeneinanderstehen  werden:  (i)  der  neue  prophetische 
Gesetzgeber,  (2)  der  ‘Messias  Aarons’,  der  neue  Hohepriester  aus  Lcvi, 
(3)  der  ‘Messias  Israels’,  der  neue  König  aus  Juda. 

Im  Neuen  Testament  finden  wir  als  eschatologische  Erwartung  des 
Judentums  das  Nebeneinander  eines  neuen  Propheten  und  des  messianischen 
Königs.  So  in  der  Frage,  ob  in  Johannes  dem  Täufer  (Joh.  i.  2of.)  bzw.  in 
Jesus  (Mk.  viii.  28  par.;  Joh.  vii.  40 f.)  die  eine  oder  die  andere  Gestalt  zu 
sehen  sei.®  Dagegen  findet  sich  im  Neuen  Testament  nicht  die  Erwartung 
des  Nebeneinander  der  beiden  Messias,  des  neuen  Hohenpriesters  und  des 
messianischen  Königs.  Gewiß  ist  im  Neuen  Testament  häufig  genug  von 
Jesus  als  dem  neuen  Propheten  (Luk.  vii.  16;  Joh.  vii.  52;  ix.  17;  Act.  iii.  22; 
vii.  37),  andererseits  von  seinem  hohenpriesterlichen  Amt  (im  Hebräerbrief) 
und  schließlich  ständig  von  seinem  messianischen  Königtum  (in  seinem  Titel 
XpioTÖs)  die  Rede.  Aber  es  wird  nirgends  im  Neuen  Testament  gesagt,  daß 
die  Erwartung  von  zwei  verschiedenen  nebeneinanderstehenden  Heils¬ 
gestalten,  eines  Hohenpriester- Messias  und  eines  Königs-Messias,  bzw. 
dreier  Heilsgestalten  (wenn  man  den  endzeitlichen  Propheten  hinzunimmt) 
in  der  Person  Jesu,  alle  drei  auf  einmal,  ihre  Erfüllung  gefunden  haben.  Der 
Titel  Messias  erscheint  nur  im  Singular  als  Bezeichnung  des  davidischen 
Königs-Messias.  Damit  ist  also  die  geläufige  jüdische  Messiaserwartung 

•  So,  richtig,  auch  W.  H.  Brownlee  in  seiner  Übersetzung  der  Sektenschrift,  BASOR,  Supple¬ 
mentary  Studies  10-12,  1951,  S.  50. 

•  In  Test.  Levi  8,  15  liegen  die  Dinge  etwas  anders;  dort  wird  von  dem  endzeitlichcn  neuen 
Priester  g;esagt:  ‘Seine  Ankunft  wird  angenehm  sein  wie  die  eines  Propheten  (lies  irpo^^iTou)  des 
Höchsten  aus  dem  Samen  Abrahams,  unseres  Vaters.’ 

•  In  Joh.  vi.  14!.  sind  der  neue  Prophet  und  der  König  in  eine  Gestalt  zusanunengcflossen. 
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aufgenommen,  nicht  die  besondere  von  ‘zwei  Messias’  aus  essenischen 
Kreisen. 

In  einer  merkwürdigen  und  beachtlichen  Weise  ist  aber  die  spätere 
kirchliche  Vorstellung  von  der  Vereinigung  der  drei  Ämter,  des  prophet¬ 
ischen,  des  priesterlichen  und  des  königlichen,  in  der  Person  Jesu  durch  das 
Nebeneinander  des  endzeitlichen  Propheten,  des  hohenpriesterlichen  Messias 
und  des  Messias  Israels  in  Sekt.  9,  1 1  vorgebildet.  Dafür  sind  die  Ausführ¬ 
ungen  des  Eusebius  wichtig  {Hist.  Eccl.  i,  3),  wo  er  sagt,  daß  diese  drei  Ämter 
Christi  als  ‘des  Gesalbten’  vorgebildet  sind  einmal  durch  den  hohen¬ 
priesterlichen  ‘Gesalbten’,  Aaron,  von  Lev.  4,  zum  anderen  durch  den 
Nachfolger  Moses  in  der  politisch-militärischen  Führung,  Josua,  bzw.  durch 
die  ‘gesalbten’  Könige,  und  zum  dritten  durch  die  ‘gesalbten’  Propheten, 
und  daß  nun  in  der  einen  Person  Jesu  Christi  diese  drei  Funktionen  vereinigt 
sind.^ 

Auf  einen  weiteren  Zusammenhang  macht  J.-T.  Milik  aufmerksam:* 
Hippolyt  sagt  in  seinem  Kommentar  über  die  Segnungen  Isaaks,  Jakobs  und 
Moses,  Jesus  sei  beides  in  einer  Person,  König  und  Priester,  da  er  einerseits 
aus  dem  Stamm  Juda  hervorgegangen  sei  und  andererseits  aus  dem  Stamm 
Lcvi.  Die  Belegstellen  dafür,  daß  Hippolyt  neben  dem  (davidischen) 
Messias  aus  Juda  auch  die  Vorstellung  von  dem  Messias  aus  Levi  gekannt 
und  diese  beiden  Messias-Erwartungen  in  der  Person  Jesu  zusammen  erfüllt 
acht,  hat  L.  Mariés  in  einem  Aufsatz  sorgfältig  zusammengestellt.®  Mariés 
zeigt  auch  am  Schluß  seines  Aufsatzes,  daß  dieser  ‘Messias  aus  Levi’  bei 
Hippolyt  mit  den  Test.  XII  Zusammenhängen  muß.  Auf  diesen  Zusammen¬ 
hang  hat  bereits  1904  N.  Bonwetsch  in  seiner  Übersetzung  von  Hippolyts 
Abhandlung  über  die  Segnungen  Jakobs  hingewiesen.*  Bonwetsch  zitiert 
noch  weitere  Belege  aus  der  patristischen  Literatur,  wo  die  gleiche  Vor¬ 
stellung  begegnet,  so  zwei  Stellen  bei  Ambrosius  und  Epiph.  Haer.  78,  13. 
Dazu  sagt  Mariés,  daß  diese  Stellen  wohl  auf  den  Einfluß  von  Hippolyt 
zurückgehen  und  es  ihm  fraglich  ist,  ob  vor  Hippolyt  irgendein  anderer 
Kirchenvater  diese  Tradition  aufgenommen  hat. 

*  Beachtcrswert  ist,  daü  die  Vereinigung  dieser  drei  Ämter  in  einer  Person  auch  Jos.  Ant.  xm, 
‘0|  7  (§299!.)  in  dem  Epilog  über  Johann  Hyrkan  aussagt  :  ‘  Er  wurde  von  Gott  drei  der  größten  Dinge 
für  würdig  gehalten,  der  Herrschaft  über  das  Volk  und  der  hohenpriesterlichen  Würde  und  der 
Prophetie,  denn  das  Göttliche  war  mit  ihm’  (Tpiüv  töv  prylorcov  âÇios  Cnrö  toö  6soö  Kptdsls,  äpxfis 
ToO  Nvou;  Kort  rfls  dpxiepominls  Tiijfis  Kal  TrpofT^Tcios'  owf^w  yàp  oOrÿ  tô  üclov), 

*  Äw.  BM.  LX,  1953,  S.  291. 

*  L.  Mariés,  ‘  Le  Messie  issu  de  Lévi  chez  Hippolyte  de  Rome  Mélanges  J,  Lebreton,  i  (Recherches 
de  Science  Rel.  xxxix,  i),  1951,  S.  381-96. 

*  N.  Bonwetsch,  Drei  Georgisch  erhaltene  Schriften  von  Hippolytus  (Texte  und  Untersuchung^en,  hrsg. 
von  0.  V.  Gebhardt  und  Adolf  Hamack,  N.F.  ii),  1904,  S.  25;  vgl.  auch  dort  in  der  Einleitung 
S.  zii. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  ‘CORPUS 
PAULINUM’' 

The  publication  of  Dr  Zuntz’s  Schweich  Lectures  of  1946,  much  enlarged  in 
the  interval,  is  an  event  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  New  Testament 
scholars,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  more  technical  aspects  of  textual 
criticism  but  to  all  expositors  of  the  Pauline  letters.  As  our  author  so  rightly 
insists  at  the  outset  of  his  study,  exp>ounders  of  the  New  Testament  must  not 
be  content  to  leave  textual  criticism  to  the  experts,  for  ‘textual  criticism  and 
exegesis  are  not  independent  inseparable  endeavours  but  two  aspects  of  the 
same  endeavour’.  The  theologian  is  bound  to  go  astray  either  if  he  fails  to 
keep  a  vital  hold  upon  the  text,  or,  as  Zuntz  also  insists,  if  he  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  assume  the  role  of  philologist  as  well. 

Our  author  b  a  distinguished  classical  philologist,  who  without  claiming 
to  be  a  theologian  ‘  cannot  exclude  from  his  interest  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
influential  book  written  in  the  Greek  language’.  Much  of  the  value  of  his 
work,  which  is  the  most  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  text  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  yet  undertaken  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  now  available,  lies  in  his 
application  of  philological  considerations  to  the  evaluation  of  variant  readings; 
ibr  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  the  right  wording  is  the  purpose  of 
criticism.  ‘It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  this  or  that  reading  “seems 
attractive”  or  “was  rejected  by  Westcott  and  Hort”.  Readings  are  either 
right  or  wrong.’  No  one  manuscript  and  no  one  recension  has  any  monopoly 
of  right  or  wrong  readings.  Owing  to  the  incessant  intermingling  of  the 
various  tributaries  which  have  made  up  the  long  continuous  stream  of  the 
textual  tradition,  the  examination  and  evaluation  of  variants  is  the  main  task 
confronting  the  critic.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  are  at  once  in  the  realm  of 
subjective  criticism  so  undervalued  by  Hort  who  upheld  so-called  ‘neutral’ 
readings  even  when  they  were  intrinsically  improbable  or  even  impossible.  But 
such  subjective  criticism  need  not  be  arbitrary,  if  it  is  made,  as  Zuntz  strives  to 
make  it,  in  the  light  of  sound  philological  considerations,  and,  we  must  surely 
add,  with  theological  and  spiritual  insight.  The  Pauline  epistles,  we  must  never 
forget,  are  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  spiritual  matters;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  apostle’s  authority  that  such  things  are  spiritually  discerned.  In  his 
assessment  of  some  of  the  numerous  variants  discussed  so  fully  and  often  so 
attractively  in  this  book,  Zuntz  very  naturally  reveals  a  greater  philological 

^  A  review-article  of  Dr  G.  Zuntz’s  The  Text  of  the  Epistles'.  A  Disquisition  upon  the  Corpus  Paulmm. 
(London,  1953.  Published  for  the  British  Academy  by  Geoffrey  Cumberlegc.  Oxford  University 
Press.) 
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^han  theological  understanding.  No  one  however  has  complete  perception,  and 
his  penetrating  insight  within  the  field  in  which  he  is  a  master  is  invaluable. 

It  is  solely  because  our  author  has  been  prepared  to  travel  along  the  steep 
and  dusty  road  of  detailed  examination  of  variants,  a  road  so  often  avoided 
by  those  who  are  eager  for  ‘quick  returns’  for  their  labour,  that  his  book  is 
on  his  own  admission  ‘  so  hard  a  cake  to  digest’.  But  both  he  and  the  printers 
have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  reader;  and  in 
spite  of  the  intricacy  of  the  details  necessary  for  the  argument  the  interest  of 
the  discussion  is  maintained  throughout.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this 
enthusiastic  and  often  exciting  book  will  reawaken  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  text  of  the  Epistles  similar  to  that  aroused  by  B.  H.  Streeter’s  The  Four 
Gospels  in  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  over  thirty  years  ago. 

I 

In  the  first  chapter  the  primary  task  of  the  textual  critic  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  today  is  concisely  and  clearly  stated.  He  cannot  start  ah  initio.  He  must 
take  his  stand  upon  the  great  achievements  of  his  predecessors,  making  full 
use  of  the  results  of  their  labours.  From  the  ‘unique’  Bentley,  ‘whose  lucid 
two  pages  will  ever  remain  the  weightiest  contribution  to  our  subject’  he  has 
learned  to  evaluate  and  not  to  count  his  authorities.  Lachmann,  who 
followed  so  closely  in  Bentley’s  footprints  over  a  hundred  years  later,  has 
taught  him  that  the  ‘best’  attestation  is  most  likely  to  be  given  by  the  oldest 
witnesses.  Under  the  abiding  influence  of  Bengel  he  ‘visualises  the  mass  of 
witnesses  in  the  image  of  families,  tribes  and  nations’;  and  he  accepts  as 
certain  in  general  outlines  the  three  recensions  of  Griesbach  taken  over  and 
expanded  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  He  must  not  however  ‘jump  the  chasm’ 
which  separates  the  early  fourth  century  from  the  age  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments,  as  Bentley  and  Hort  tried  to  do.  ‘The  vastly  improved  text  of  Hort  is 
not  the  original  text.’  Nevertheless,  the  critic’s  consciousness  that  this  is  so, 
and  that  he  seems  to  be  held  up  before  the  seemingly  impenetrable  barrier 
of  the  second  century,  the  age  ‘  so  it  seems  of  unbridled  liberties  with  the 
text’,  ought  not  to  inflict  him  with  a  sense  of  paralysis;  for,  though  he  must 
not  ‘force  the  later  recensions  upon  the  period  which  antedates  their  origin’, 
he  can  in  the  light  of  the  discovery  of  the  oldest  extant  copy  of  the  Corpus 
Paulinum,  the  Chester  Beatty  papyrus  dated  by  Zuntz  not  later  than  a.d.  200, 
‘express’,  in  Kenyon’s  words,  ‘the  later  recensions  in  terms  of  this  primitive 
stage’.  Thus  he  may  discover  not  the  text  of  the  second  century  but  the  variety 
of  texts  then  prevalent  which  formed  the  reservoir  whence  the  later  recensions 
emerged,  not  by  strict  genealogical  descent,  but  as  elements  in  the  ever- 
widening  stream  of  a  long  historical  process.  The  careful  evaluation  of  the 
papyrus  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  its  readings  in  I  Corinthians 
and  Hebrews  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  the  other  recognized  types  of  text, 
constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  work  which  Zuntz  has  here  undertaken. 
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II 

Before  however  our  author  embarks  upon  this  task  he  reminds  the  reader  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  u  of  the  first  lecture  that  the  goal  of  criticism  in  this 
particular  field  of  study  is  the  recovery  of  the  original  text  of  the  Corpus 
Paulinum  rather  than  that  of  the  autographs  of  the  separate  epistles;  for  all 
our  evidence  represents  this  entity  which  became  established  probably  about 
100  A.D.  Unfortunately  the  exact  date  of  the  Corpus,  its  provenance,  its 
editor,  and  the  precise  methods  he  adopted  are  all  unknown  to  us.  Zuntz 
surmises  that  the  editor  was  not  able  to  rely  upon  copies  reproducing  the 
autographs  in  a  completely  faithful  manner;  otherwise  some  ‘all-pervading 
faults  and  interpolations  could  not  be  in  our  tradition’.  Scholars  are  not 
likely  to  agree  that  all  the  passages  so  designated  by  Zuntz  are  in  fact  righdy  ! 
described  in  this  manner,  for  who  can  say  that  they  are  not  equally  well  f 
explained  as  failures  either  on  the  part  of  Paul  himself  or  of  his  amanuenses  to 
reach  such  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  Greek  language  or  in  the  I 
presentation  of  their  work  as  more  exacting  standards  of  literary  composition 
might  demand. 

Among  these  so-called  ‘all-pervading  faults  and  interpolations’  Zuntz 
cites  I  Cor.  vi.  5  ‘to  judge  between  his  brother’  which  he  dismisses  as  ‘an 
unintelligible  corruption  due  to  homoioarcton  of  “to  judge  between  a  brother  > 
and  a  brother”’,  the  successful  guess  at  the  true  text  made  by  the  Peshitta; 
Heb.  xi.  4,  the  description  of  Abel’s  sacrifice  as  irXElova,  when  in  fact  it  was 
‘  more  agreeable  ’  rather  than  ‘  more  in  quantity  ’  ;  and  the  words  ‘  even  Sarah 
herself’  in  Heb.  xi.  1 1 ,  which  he  regards  as  a  gloss  which  spoils  the  context.  | 
As  examples  of  longer  interpolations,  inserted  by  the  editor  of  the  Corpus  in  ; 
the  wrong  place  or  else  placed  by  him  in  the  margin  and  inserted  in  the  wrong  j 
place  by  subsequent  copyists,  Zuntz  quotes  Rom.  vii.  25  b  and  the  mditt 
taceat  in  ecclesia  passage  in  I  Cor.  xiv,  33b-35.  | 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  genuineness  and  the  proj>er  position  in  the 
text  of  the  last  passage,  it  is  surely  in  the  Romans  context  equally  probable 
that  Paul  himself  added  the  words  ‘so  then  I  myself  with  the  mind  serve  the 
law  of  God  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin’  in  the  place  where  we  find  it, 
after  his  grateful  cry  of  release,  precisely  to  indicate  that  the  moral  struggle 
does  in  fact  go  on  in  the  Christian  even  after  his  deliverance  from  sin’s 
dominion.  In  other  words,  may  it  not  be  a  faulty  exegesis,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Paul  in  this  passage  is  describing  his  pr^-conversion  state,  ■ 
that  has  led  scholars  to  feel  that  verse  25  b  is  out  of  place?  Again,  while  it  is 
true  that  to  the  modern  reader  of  Heb.  xi  Sarah  may  seem  ‘  less  suited  than 
most  to  serve  as  a  model  of  trust’,  so  too  may  Rahab  the  harlot!  It  is  surely 
just  the  paradoxical  character  of  the  illustration  which  is  a  sign  of  its 
genuineness;  and  koI  00x1*1  so  far  from  making  a  poor  connexion,  as  Zuntz 
asserts,  may  well  give  us  the  insight  we  need  into  the  author’s  thought  about 
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Gen.  xviii.  Even  Sarah’s  acceptance  of  a  promise  which  at  first  she  seemed  to 
hear  with  indifference  is  to  the  mind  of  the  auctor  ad  Hebraeos  a  venture  into 
the  unseen  world  which  faith  makes  real.^  The  notorious  difficulty  remains 
of  êIç  KorraßoAfiv  cnréppocTOS  having  to  bear  the  translation  ‘for  conception’, 
but  do  we  know  enough  about  Greek  usage  at  the  time  to  say  definitely  that 
an  active  noun  of  this  kind  could  not  also  carry  a  passive  sense?  Moulton  and 
Milligan  compare  in  connexion  with  its  use  in  Heb.  xi.  1 1  KorraßoÄatos  found 
in  a  papyrus  with  the  meaning  of  ‘  store-place  ’.  Zuntz  considers  it  a  disservice 
to  the  memory  of  Westcott  and  Hort  to  recall  the  device  by  which  they 
thought  it  possible  to  settle  these  difficulties;  but  the  solution  he  proposes 
seems  a  too  drastic  cutting  of  the  knot.  With  regard  to  Abel’s  sacrifice  does 
not  irAeicov  have  a  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  significance  in 
Luke  xii.  23? 

Although  he  rightly  recognizes  that  emendatio  should  play  a  comparatively 
negligible  part  in  the  work  of  the  textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament,  Zuntz 
does  not  hesitate  at  a  later  stage  in  his  book,  after  reconstructing  Marcion’s 
text  of  I  Cor.  x.  1 1  as  ToOxa  tCtttos  ov\^ßaivEv,  to  argue  that  the  readings 
TviToi  and  tuttikcos  (a  hapax  legomenon  in  early  Christian  literature)  cancel  each 
other  out  and  that  what  Paul  really  wrote  was  the  colourless  Toöra  owäßaivev 
oCrroïs.  This  will  come  as  a  shock  to  others  beside  the  more  ardent  typologists  ; 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  flout  the  entire  extant  evidence  because  we 
happen  to  possess  no  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  word  tv/ttikcos. 

What  does  seem  probable  however  is  that  the  editor  of  the  Corpus  Paulinum 
inserted  alternative  readings  in  the  margin  which  became  the  source  of  later 
variants  in  the  text.  Zuntz  argues,  I  think  convincingly,  that  the  well-known 
variants  in  Eph.  i.  i,  are  only  explicable  on  this  assumption.  He  dismisses 
Goodspeed’s  theory  that  the  editor  himself  composed  Ephesians  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  collection  (a  theory  improbable  on  several  other  grounds)  for 
the  decisive  reason  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  have  written  the 
untranslatable  words  toïs  oöcti  xal  ttuttoïç.  The  various  readings  in  this 
passage  go  back,  Zuntz  suggests,  to  the  archetype  and  the  deduction  is  made 
that  the  editor  was  familiar  with  Alexandrian  methods  of  editorship.  The 
text  of  the  original  Corpus  had  a  blank  after  the  words  toïs  oOai,  which  was 
probably  what  Paul  originally  wrote,  and  the  editor  inserted  in  the  margin 
variants  from  other  copies  of  the  epistle  known  to  him. 

Ill 

A  general  examination  of  the  oldest  manuscript  leads  to  the  following 
important  discoveries. 

(i)  It  is  very  carelessly  written;  yet  along  with  a  great  number  of  crude 
scribal  errors  it  preserves  a  few  very  ancient  conjectural  alterations  of  the 
original  text;  e.g.  the  understandable  xai  Tfjv  elxôva  for  oOk  aùnfiv  xf^v  elxôva 
^  See  A.  Naime,  The  Epistle  of  Priesthood,  p.  395. 
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in  Heb.  x.  i ,  which  equates  instead  of  distinguishing  slKcbv  and  oxia.  Readings 
attested  by  solus  should  not  therefore  be  accepted  unless  their  intrinsic 
quality  stands  the  severest  test. 

(ii)  It  has  a  few  variants  of  outstanding  importance,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  other  support,  which  on  internal  grounds  would  appear 
genuine.  Outstanding  examples  in  Zuntz’s  view,  are  èv  ireiOoï  aoçlos  in 
I  Cor.  ii.  4  (with  FG)  avoiding  the  improbable  adjective  ireiôoïs,  and 
ECnreploTTaoTos  in  Heb.  xii.  i  meaning  ‘which  easily  diverts  us’  for  the 
difficult  and  never  fully  explained  eCnreplarcxTOÇ  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  evidence. 

(iii)  Though  many  of  the  numerous  omissions  are  scribal  mistakes,  some¬ 

times  the  short  text  of  the  papyrus  is  correct.  Thus  Zuntz  agrees  with  Hoskier 
that  the  papyrus  is  right  in  its  three  omissions  in  I  Cor.  viii.  2  f.  (viz.  n  post 
Éyvcùxévai,  tôv  Qiàv  post  àyorrrç,  and  Cnr’otCrroö post  JyvcAxrrai),  thereby  making 
Paul  say  ‘  He  who  imagines  he  has  knowledge  does  not  yet  know  in  the  true 
sense,  but  he  who  loves,  he  possesses  gnosis  ’ — a  description  of  the  true  Gnostic.  ' 

Other  examples  are  taken  from  Hebrews,  where  the  omissions  of  save  the 
author,  a  stylish  writer,  from  ‘tedious  tautology’. 

(iv)  On  the  other  hand,  the  papyrus  retains  readings  which  on  internal 

considerations  would  appear  to  be  corrupt,  e.g.  I  Cor.  xiii.  3; 

^OTT^  in  I  Cor.  xv.  52  ;  and  çipclxTEiç  in  I  Cor.  ix.  9.  Zuntz  would  also  place 
the  reading  Heb.  ii.  9  in  this  category,  defending  the  originality  rf 

the  variant  X^'^P^S  found  in  1739,  one  manuscript  of  the  Vulgate,  and  widely 
attested  in  patristic  writings  of  the  third  century.  Here  I  feel  unconvinced 
by  his  arguments.  It  will  certainly  seem  strange  to  many  Christian  readers 
to  learn  that  the  statement  that  Jesus  suffered  ‘through  the  grace  of  God’ 
yields  ‘a  preposterous  sense’.  Nor  does  Zuntz’s  interpretation  of  X“pls  ö^oö 
as  ‘separated  from  Gk)d’  appear  probable,  for  surely  the  writer  would  have 
expressed  this  thought  more  naturally  by  KEXcopiopévoç  dnrô  6eoö.  It  would 
seem  more  likely,  as  Tischendorf  maintained,  that  X^P^S  is  a  later 
correction  made  in  the  light  of  I  Cor.  xv.  27  to  exclude  God  from  the 
inclusiveness  implied  in  Cnrèp  Tràvros. 

(v)  A  comparison  of  with  B  confirms  the  antiquity  of  some  readings 

hitherto  known  only  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  yet  leaves  it  the  sole  authority 
for  other  variants  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Even  Hort,  we  remember,  was  | 

less  inclined  to  follow  B  solus  in  the  epistles  than  in  the  gospels,  and  in  this  he  I 

was  right.  I 

(vi)  ^®®  has  no  affinities  with  D.  On  the  other  hand  it  shares  some  j 
intrinsically  probable  readings  with  certain  later  minuscules,  particularly  the  = 
tenth  century  1 739,  often  with  little  or  no  other  support,  a  reminder  that  not  | 
only  ancient  faults  but  also  genuine  readings  survived  in  later  manuscripts  j 
with  no  intervening  support.  Thus  the  notoriously  difficult  èTreipàaôqCTav  in  | 
Heb.  xi.  37  is  now  seen  to  be  in  all  probability  a  corrupt  dittography  of  an  j 
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original  èirplaOTicrav,  read  by  and  two  later  minuscules,  as  many  critics 
from  the  days  of  Erasmus  have  suspected.  I  am  unable  to  accept  Zuntz’s 
interesting  advocacy  at  this  point  of  the  genuiness  of  the  variant  t{ç  for  tI  in 
the  quotation  from  Psalm  viii  in  Heb.  ii.  6.  Hitherto  this  variant  has  had 
little  influential  support,  but  it  is  now  found  in  Zuntz  argues  that  the 
author  deliberately  changed  the  gender  of  the  interrogative  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  ‘Who  is  the  man  whom  Thou  mindest?’  by  the 
following  line  of  the  Psalm  ‘Truly  (fj)  the  Son  of  Man,  for  Him  Thou 
visitest’.  It  is  true  that  the  auctor  ad  Hebraeos  more  than  once  makes  deliberate 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  but  that  he  should  have  played  havoc 
with  the  parallelism  of  the  psalmist  in  this  way  in  the  interests  of  a  Son  of 
Man  Christology  seems  to  me  unlikely. 

(vii)  Community  of  error,  as  well  as  a  common  relationship  in  a  large 
number  of  readings  considered  genuine,  binds  together  B  and  1 739,  a 
conclusion  of  far-reaching  importance. 

IV 

After  this  preliminary  investigation  Zuntz  proceeds  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  lecture  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  relationships  to  of  the  main 
groups  of  evidence.  Immense  labour  has  been  expended  in  this  section  on  the 
evaluation  of  a  large  number  of  variants,  the  known  evidence  for  which  is 
given  as  fully  as  possible.  As  a  result  the  tentative  conclusions  of  the  first 
lecture  are  considerably  substantiated.  It  is  seen  that  and  B  belong  to 
‘the  same  ancient  and  narrow  branch  of  the  tradition’  for  their  common 
errors  do  not  reappear  in  the  later  tradition  and  are  not  found  even  in  the 
typical  allies  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  Moreover,  ^®®,  while  it  is  generally 
speaking  ‘  Alexandrian  ’  is  often  opposed  by  other  outstanding  ‘  Alexandrians  ’, 
and  in  such  passages  1 739  tends  to  be  on  the  side  of  ^®®  and  B. 

The  full  description  and  discussion  of  1 739,  which  has  thus  been  seen  to 
occupy  a  supremely  important  place  in  the  tradition,  is  an  outstanding 
section  of  Zuntz’s  book.  As  has  been  generally  known  since  K.  Lake’s 
collation  of  this  manuscript  in  Harvard  Theological  Studies  XIV,  its  interest  lies 
in  the  prescript  to  the  fourteen  Pauline  epistles  recorded  by  the  scribe  from 
his  archetype.  This  prescript  states  that  the  epistles  were  copied  from  a 
manuscript  ‘very  ancient’  and  ‘of  outstanding  quality’,  this  point  being 
established  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  prescript  by  the  fact  that  its  text 
on  examination  proved  to  be  in  agreement  against  contemporary  texts  with 
the  wording  quoted  or  presupposed  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  The  marginal 
notes  also  make  it  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  prescript  culled  his  text  of 
Romans  mostly  from  Origen’s  Tomoi,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  epistles  gave  the 
text  of  the  ‘very  ancient’  manuscript.  The  name  of  this  ancient  scholar  who, 
m  Zuntz’s  words,  ‘  commanded  a  refined  critical  method  and  was  animated 
by  a  truly  philological  interest  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is  in  the  best 
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Eusebian  tradition.  It  must  have  been  done  at  Caesarea  and  hardly  later 
than  A.D.  400.’  In  1 739  we  thus  have  a  manuscript  which  transmits  the  work 
of  a  scholar  six  centuries  before,  who  was  himself  using  a  manuscript  far  more 
ancient.  Its  value  is  accordingly  very  great,  and  the  character  of  its  text  a 
matter  of  first-rate  importance.  Zuntz’s  conclusion  is  that  it  clearly  belongs  to 
that  part  of  the  Alexandrian  tradition  which  we  find  reflected  in  and  B. 
The  antiquity  of  the  text  of  B  is  once  again  established,  but  ‘  in  saying  this 
we  are  very  far  from  describing  its  text  as  “neutral”’. 


When  the  group  1 739  is  compared  with  the  three  main  witnesses  for  the 
Western  text,  viz.  the  Greek  archetype  of  D  FG,Tertullian,  and  the  archetype 
of  d  and  the  pre- Vulgate  quotations  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  following  facts 
emerge  : 

{a)  Western  readings  not  shared  by  this  group  are  usually  found  to  be 
wrong. 

{b)  Some  genuine  readings,  otherwise  purely  Western,  are  now  found  to 
be  supported  by  all  or  some  members  of  the  group,  e.g.  Heb.  iii.  6,  ôs  oIkoç 
for  0Ö  oIkoç,  and  Heb.  vi.  2,  6i6otxi^v  for  BiScxxfis-  Here,  while  agreeing  with 
Zuntz  that  6i6ocxi^v  is  the  right  reading,  I  dissent  from  his  exegesis  of  the 
passage.  In  his  view  the  writer  is  saying  that  he  ‘  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  the  judgement  which  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  life  in  faith  and  repentance,  for  they  are  the  subject  of 
the  teaching  which  is  given  in  preparation  for  baptism  and  laying-on  of 
hands’.  I  would  urge  that  even  if  the  author  of  Hebrews  does  not  dwell  upon 
the  resurrection  he  assumes  it,  and  that  he  stresses  very  emphatically  the  idea 
of  judgement;  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  significance  of  the  reading  6i5axi‘|v 
lies  in  the  virtual  equation  of  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God 
with  the  teaching  that  underlies  and  gives  meaning  to  baptism  and  the 
laying-on  of  hands.^ 

(r)  There  are,  however,  far  more  instances  where  Western  readings 
supported  by  other  evidence  are  backed  by  and/or  its  allies.  These  arc 
designated  by  Zuntz  readings.  Such  W”  readings  have  in  fact  the 
support  of  one  or  of  some  of  these  ‘great  Alexandrians’,  as  we  may  now  call 
them,  in  roughly  every  other  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  ‘the 
majority  of  the  (few)  supported  W  readings  seem  genuine,  of  the  (more 
numerous)  W'*’  readings  roughly  half  are  wrong’.  Two  important  inferences 
must  be  drawn:  (i)  the  majority  of  Western  readings  supported  by  the  great 
Alexandrians  are  survivals  of  the  original  text,  which  the  oldest  Alexandrians 
retained  and  their  successors,  represented  by  x  AC 33,  lost.  They  are  not 
secondary  intrusions  into  a  previously  pure  stream,  (ii)  The  possibility  must 
be  allowed  for  that  unsupported  Western  readings  may  in  some  cases  be 

^  See  my  The  Gospel  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  35. 
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survivals  of  earlier  Eastern  readings.  We  may  note  in  passing  that  in  this 
respect  the  discovery  of  has  had  the  same  kind  of  disturbing  influence  on 
the  Western  text  of  the  Epistles,  as  hitherto  understood,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Sinaitic  Syriac  had  upon  the  Western  text  of  the  Gospels. 

A  consideration  of  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  the  group 
^**81739  with  Western  readings  which  are  also  found  in  the  mass  of  later 
manuscripts,  readings  described  by  Zuntz  as  Wco,  yields  the  interesting 
result  that  the  Alexandrians  as  a  whole  have  nearly  always  preserved  the 
right  reading  against  the  rest  of  the  evidence  when  sides  with  them,  and 
very  often  they  are  wrong  when  the  papyrus  is  in  the  oppwDsite  camp.  An 
illustration  is  I  Cor.  x.  9  where  the  papyrus  comes  to  the  aid  of  Wco  reading 
XpiOTÔv  against  xOpiov  which  ‘  has  been  printed  in  all  critical  editions  from 
Lachmann  to  von  Soden  and  Merk’.  xOpiov  supported  by  is  not 

the  original  reading  preserved  in  a  supposedly  ‘neutral’  text.  It  is  an 
Alexandrian  corruption,  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  ‘How  could 
the  Jews  in  the  desert  have  tempted  Christ'*'  The  true  reading  found  early  in 
the  East,  supported  by  Clement  and  Origen  as  well  as  the  papyrus,  survived 
into  the  western  tributaries  as  well  as  continuing  to  live  on  in  the  main 
stream  of  the  textual  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  I  Cor.  xii.  31,  where  the 
papyrus  supports  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrian  evidence  in  reading  peijova 
against  the  Wco  reading  Kpeioaova,  the  Alexandrian  reading  is  again  seen 
to  be  intrinsically  superior,  for  the  point  of  Paul’s  exhortation  is  not  that  some 
spiritual  gifts  are  ‘better’,  but  that  some  are  ‘greater’  than  others  because 
they  edify  the  community.  A  good  deal  of  oscillation  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  group  is  found  in  the  readings  considered  in  this  section; 
nevertheless  its  peculiar  character  as  a  specific  branch  of  the  textual  tradition 
seems  to  be  clearly  maintained. 

Chapter  i  of  the  much-expanded  second  lecture  ends  with  further  general 
reflections  upon  the  results  so  far  reached.  It  has  become  clear  that  it  is  an 
over-simplification  to  speak  of  the  Western,  the  Caesarean,  the  Byzantine,  or 
the  Alexandrian  texts.  There  are  Western  readings  known  in  the  east  before 
was  written,  which  have  pzissed  into  the  Western  tradition,  or  may  have 
no  intermediary  support  till  they  are  found  again  in  manuscripts  of  a  much 
later  age.  There  are  Byzantine  readings  which  because  they  recur  in  Western 
witnesses  must  be  very  ancient,  and  have  been  carried  down  along  the  main 
stream  of  the  Eastern  tradition.  As  for  the  Caesarean  text,  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  error  to  use  that  expression  for  anything  except  the  Euthalian  recension 
because  of  the  supreme  difficulty  of  establishing  the  exact  text  of  Origen  and 
Eusebius.  ^♦®B  1 739  represent  not  a  Caesarean  text  but  a  proto- Alexandrian 
text;  in  other  words,  their  Western  features  bear  witness  to  the  Alexandrian 
textual  stream  at  an  earlier  part  of  its  course.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this 
pomt  that  recent  work  on  the  so-called  ‘  Caesarean  ’  text  in  the  Gospels  seems 
to  be  leading  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Mrs  Lake,  it  will  be  remembered, 
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regards  W  fam.  i  and  fam.  13  as  representative,  at  any  rate  in  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  of  a  pre-Caesarean  text.^  Finally,  there  is  no  single  archetype  of  the 
whole  Alexandrian  tradition.  ‘Rather’,  writes  Zuntz  foreshadowing  the 
main  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  is  leading  ‘we  seem  to  trace  the 
effects  of  a  long-drawn-out  process.  A  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
correct  text  seems  to  have  been  going  on  for  centuries,  successful  on  the  whole 
but  not  without  losses.’ 

VI 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  lecture  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the 
quality  of  these  ancient  authorities  for  the  text  in  the  light  of  different  types 
of  variant  readings,  such  as  changes  of  word  order,  interpolations,  additions 
and  other  alterations  in  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  the  use  of  typical 
expressions,  and  grammatical  variations  such  as  the  addition  of  the  auxiliary 
verb,  asyndeton,  and  changes  in  connecting  particles.  It  may  well  be  that 
Zuntz  does  not  allow  sufficiently  in  this  section  for  the  uncertainty  which 
must  always  exist  as  to  how  far  a  writer  such  as  Paul  would  have  been 
consistent  in  matters  of  this  sort,  though  he  admits  for  example  his  incon¬ 
sistency  in  such  matters  as  the  use  of  ôri  after  yéypomrrai.  Moreover  the  use 
of  connecting  particles  in  Hellenistic  Greek  often  seems  to  defy  analysis. 
Nevertheless  sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  in  this  scholarly  though  somewhat 
more  tedious  section  of  Zuntz’s  work  to  justify  his  main  conclusions.  It 
becomes  clear  that  while  the  transmitted  text  in  regard  to  these  details  is  on 
the  whole  remarkably  fixed,  yet  ‘variation  there  is,  even  in  many  places 
where  prior  to  the  emergence  of  very  old  evidence  it  was  not  suspected’.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  basic  text  of  once  again  stands  out;  and  while 
there  is  not  a  single  variant  of  exclusively  Western  attestation  which  proves 
to  be  right,  the  results  are  very  different  where  W"  readings  are  concerned. 
A  crucial  passage  is  I  Cor.  xii.  gff.,  where  ^**81739  alone  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drians  are  almost  always  united  when  they  support  the  long  string  of 
Western  asyndeta.  ‘  As  the  Western  text  is  prône  to  remove  original  asyndeta 
it  deserves  confidence  when  it  preserves  them.’  But  the  fact  that  ^**81739 
do  not  support  all  the  asyndeta  in  this  passage  shows  that  the  Western  text 
here  reaches  back  behind  the  proto-Alexandrian  evidence,  for  Marcion’s 
text  attests  them  all.  It  is  thus  clear  that  a  vast  difference  exists  between  the 
older  stratum  discernible  within  the  Western  tradition  and  the  mass  of  Western 
corruptions.  Of  the  Alexandrians,  most  frequently  shares  the  original 
readings  of  the  W"  group  here  under  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  B, 
though  still  closest  to  the  papyrus,  proves  to  be  less  pure  than  in  other  texts, 
and  sometimes  other  Alexandrians,  especially  k  and  1 739,  hold  the  field  for  it. 

The  best  way  of  accounting  for  such  phenomena  is,  in  Zuntz’s  view,  to 
think  of  the  second  century  evidence  not  as  ‘a  text’,  but  as  a  ‘reservoir , 
from  which  there  emerged  both  the  remarkably  pure  Alexandrian  stream 

*  See  StudUs  and  Documents,  vol.  xi,  pp.  7,  8. 
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and  the  ‘muddy’  Western  tradition.  The  purity  of  the  Alexandrian  branch 
would  seem  to  be  no  lucky  chance.  There  was  at  Alexandria,  so  it  would 
appear,  a  struggle  existing  for  a  long  space  of  time  to  retain  or  recover  the 
genuine  wording.  ‘In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  later  Alexandrians 
sometimes  lost  the  original  readings  which  their  predecessors  had  offered  ;  in 
other  cases  they  managed  to  recover  the  truth  obliterated  by  their  ancestors.’ 
There  are  to  be  sure  no  clear-cut  distinctions,  but  the  distinction  between  a 
primitive  and  a  later  form  of  the  Alexandrian  tradition  once  again  seems  to 
be  definite. 


In  the  third  lecture  the  witness  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  is  subjected  to  the 
test  of  Patristic  evidence.  Such  evidence  is  naturally  very  scanty  for  the 
earliest  period.  One  small  agreement  of  B  and  Clement  of  Rome,  the 
omission  of  tcov  ante  àyyéXcov  in  Heb.  i.  4,  is  adduced  :  on  the  other  hand 
and  B  are  opposed  by  the  Valentinians  who  retain  ô  post  Xôyos  and  arUe  toü 
OTOupoO  in  I  Cor.  i.  1 8.  Generally  speaking  all  that  the  evidence  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  the  Valentinians,  Justin  and  Marcion  seems  to  prove  for  certain,  is 
the  great  variety  of  texts  exbting  in  the  second  century.  ‘  The  most  striking 
observation’,  Zuntz  writes  in  concluding  his  discussion  of  the  text  of  Marcion, 
‘is  that  more  often  than  not  the  delimitations  of  the  so-called  “texts” 
whether  “Western”  or  “neutral”  or  “Byzantine”  are  disregarded.. .  .The 
remains  of  Marcion’s  Apostolikon  fail  to  line  up  with  the  groupings  of  the  later 
evidence;  but  they  do  something  better  for  us,  they  lead  us  beyond  them.’ 
What  the  later  recognized  groups  in  fact  do  is  not  to  reproduce  the  text  of  the 
second  century,  for  such  a  thing  never  existed,  but  to  preserve  different 
features  of  the  texts  then  current.  Once  again  however  the  striking  purity  of 
the  Alexandrian  branch  of  the  tradition,  particularly  as  found  in  the  proto- 
Alexandrians,  can  be  reaffirmed;  for,  while  it  does  not  always  propagate 
some  of  Marcion’s  true  readings,  it  does  not  propagate  one  of  his  faults. 

The  text  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  described  by  Hort  as  ‘  neutral’  and 
Burkitt  as  ‘mainly  Western’.  Both  descriptions  are  over-simplifications, 
though  neither  is  entirely  wrong.  In  fact,  Clement’s  text  is  preponderantly 
in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrian  family,  though  he  has  a  small 
number  of  variants  the  evidence  for  which  includes  Western  witnesses.  It 
belongs  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  but  is  Western  in  the 
sense  that  it  contains  a  number  of  readings  recurring  in  Western  witnesses  but 
absent  from  most  of  the  later  Alexandrians. 

The  same  features  are  characteristic  of  the  text  of  Origen.  Both  Alexan¬ 
drian  scholars  can  rightly  be  grouped  with  ^*®,  B  and  1 739,  provided  it  is 
understood  that  the  group  as  a  whole  does  not  represent  a  definite  ‘Proto- 
Alexandrian  recension’,  but  rather  bears  witness  to  a  persistent  common 
tendency  ‘  to  substitute  the  original  reading  for  corruptions  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  which  dominated  the  second-century  texts’. 
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Is  there  then,  Zuntz  proceeds  to  ask,  any  specific  evidence  that  this 
tendency  to  substitute  improved  readings  for  those  current  in  the  confused 
contemporary  texts  was  in  fact  at  work  at  so  early  a  date?  A  pointer  to  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  he  maintains,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
corrections  which  have  been  made  in  The  study  of  these  corrections  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  portions  of  the  book,  for  he  must  surely  be  lacking 
in  imagination  who  does  not  feel  some  thrill  at  such  an  attempt  to  see 
reflected  in  the  mistakes  and  corrections  of  a  document  written  over  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago  images  of  the  ‘  life-situation  ’  which  produced  them. 

The  scribe  who  wrote  the  papyrus  himself  corrected  in  the  course  of 
writing  a  few  of  his  many  errors;  but  the  large  majority  of  the  corrections  of 
his  slip-shod  work  and  of  the  readings  he  was  copying  have  been  made  with 
a  broad  p>en  and  very  black  ink,  and  are  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
ex-officio  corrector  who  applied  the  finishing  touches  to  the  manuscript 
before  it  left  the  scriptorium,  though  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  do  his  work 
at  fill  thoroughly.  Corrections  have  also  been  made  by  a  later  user  of  the 
manuscript  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  pertinent  fact  about  these 
corrections  is  their  tendency  ‘to  move  away  from  such  forms  of  the  text  as  are 
attested  by  Western  witnesses  and  to  replace  them  by  Alexandrian  and  in 
particular  B  readings’.  A  decisive  proof  passage  is  I  Cor.  xv.  2.  The  manu¬ 
script  copied  by  the  original  scribe  of  after  evrqyyEXiCTdtiTiv  ùpïv  gave 
ôipeiXeTE  KorréxEiv  followed  by  el  KoniyeTe,  a  conflation  of  the  Western 
reading  and  the  reading  found  in  the  rest  of  the  tradition.  The  first  of  these  I 
four  words,  ôçelXere,  was  apparently  marked  in  a  way  which  puzzled  the 
scribe  of  He  accordingly  omitted  it  leaving  a  space  for  the  corrector  to 
make  his  own  decision,  and  proceeded  to  copy  the  remaining  three  words. 
The  corrector  put  a  dash  through  the  vacant  space  and  dots  for  deletion  over 
KorréxEiVj  thereby  eliminating  the  Western  reading  and  retaining  the  reading 
found  in  B  and  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  Not  always  however  did  the 
corrector  reinstate  the  right  reading;  e.g.  at  I  Cor.  xiii.  5.  he  inserted 
between  Tà  and  éauTfjs — ‘  a  ruinous  gloss  recurring  only  in  B  and  in  one  of  I 
the  two  quotations  of  Clement’.  The  gloss  is  ‘ruinous’  because,  as  Zuntz  | 
points  out,  it  substitutes  a  characteristic  of  average  good  morals,  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  one’s  desires  to  what  rightfully  belongs  to  oneself,  for  the  self-forget¬ 
ting  Pauline  agape.  Another  interesting  correction  is  the  substitution  by  the 
corrector  of  the  form  ZiXouocvoü  for  ZiXßcxvoö  (found  only  in  D  FG)  of  the 
original  scribe  in  II  Cor.  i.  19.  The  general  tendency  in  the  Ap)ostolic  age 
would  seem  to  have  been  against  the  spelling  ZiXßocvoO. 

Such  persistent  elimination  of  Western  errors  and  so  keen  an  attention  to  : 
orthographical  detail  seem  to  presuppose  a  philological  interest  at  Alexandria 
at  an  early  date.  Zuntz  is  well  aware  that  this  trait  has  not  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  any  Christians  in  the  first  two  centuries,  but  hais  rather  been 
I  denied  them;  yet  he  is  forced  by  the  evidence  to  recognize  that  ‘there  are 
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some  traces  which  suggest'  that  even  at  this  early  date  Christianity  was  not 
confined  within  the  precarious  twilight  of  uneducated  enthusiasm. . . .  Some 
jnrall  section  of  believers  must  have  imbibed  the  Greek  respect  for  the 
original  wording.’ 

Basically,  it  is  important  to  remember,  the  whole  tradition  of  the  text  of 
the  epistles  is  one.  ‘The  Epistles,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  have  never  been 
rewritten  in  the  same  fundamental  manner  as  have. .  .the  fables  of  Aesop; 
nor  even  in  the  more  restricted  but  still  thorough  way  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  “Bezan  ”  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.’  Nevertheless  a  general  looseness 
of  quotation  was  prevalent  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and  in  the  providence  of 
God  it  was  the  task  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people  at  Alexandria 
to  check  the  wildness  of  current  practice  in  the  light  of  the  best  manuscripts 
known  to  them. 

vin 

1  have  tried  in  this  article  to  give  a  clear  and  I  trust  accurate  summary  of  the 
argument  of  Zuntz’s  lectures,  which  I  have  so  greatly  enjoyed.  Whether  the 
argument,  based  as  it  is  almost  entirely  upon  the  variants  in  I  Corinthians 
and  Hebrews,  will  stand  four-square  when  the  evidence  of  the  other  epistles 
is  considered  with  the  same  comprehensiveness,  it  will  be  for  other  scholars 
working  in  this  field  to  determine.  It  would  however  seem  certain  that  no 
student  of  the  text  or  of  the  language  of  the  Corpus  Paulinum  can  afford  to 
neglect  this  erudite  and  lucid  piece  of  scholarship. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  the  book  is  singularly  free  from  mistakes. 
But  on  p.  68,  where  Zuntz  is  arguing  that  f)  dydarri  post  jqAoï  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  4 
is  an  interpolation,  he  says  that  ‘  one  glance  at  the  text  as  printed  by  Tischen- 
dorf  can  show  how  its  reception  ruins  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  whole 
passage’.  Yet  in  the  ‘whole  passage’  as  set  forth  by  Zuntz  so  as  to  draw 
attention  to  the  rhythm  he  has  left  out  the  words  oO  çuCTioürai.  Moreover, 
as  has  a  third  àyàrrq  post  TrepTrepeOrrai  with  no  other  support,  is  it  not 
possible  that  this  àyàrrq  should  really  have  been  written  by  our  careless 
scribe  post  jriAoî,  in  which  case  cannot  really  be  quoted  here  in  support 
of  the  reading  Zuntz  is  advocating. 

Finally  it  should  be  recorded  that  at  the  close  of  the  book  Zuntz  htis 
successfully  attempted  a  presentation  of  ‘the  stream  of  the  tradition’  in  a 
diagram  which  helps  to  clarify  the  view  of  the  history  of  the  text  maintained 
in  the  narrative. 
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SHORT  STUDIES 

EXISTE-T-IL  CHEZ  MARC  Q^UELQ^UES 
TRACES  DU  SERMON  SUR  LA 
MONTAGNE? 

Le  premier  fait  littéraire  qui  doit  nous  inviter  à  cette  recherche,  c’est  la 
présence  chez  Marc  (iii.  13-19  a)  de  l’introduction  historique  au  sermon  sur 
la  montagne.  Nous  avons  essayé  de  montrer  {Revue  biblique,  lviii  (1951), 
pp.  6-16)  que  Matthieu  et  Luc,  indépendamment  l’un  de  l’autre,  ont  inséré 
tous  deux  le  grand  discours  inaugurzd  de  Jésus  au  même  point  du  récit  de 
Marc  après  la  ruée  des  foules  (Marc  iii.  7-12)  et  l’élection  des  apôtres  sur 
la  montagne  (iii.  13- 19 a),  compte  tenu  évidemment  des  transpositions  que 
chacun  d’eux  a  jugé  nécessaires. 

C’est  là  un  accord  positif  de  Matt.-Luc  contre  Marc,  qui  est  d’une 
extrême  gravité.  Comment  deux  auteurs,  d’une  grande  indépendance  à 
l’égard  de  leur  source,  ont>ils  pu,  sans  se  connaître,  accrocher  néanmoins  les 
mêmes  éléments  au  même  endroit?  Une  seule  hyp>othèse  est  vraisemblable: 
ils  devaient  suivre  un  document  antérieur  à  Marc  et  dont  Marc  n’a  conservé 
que  l’introduction  historique  au  discours.  Mais  alors  si  Marc  a  connu  le 
sermon  sur  la  montagne,  il  a  pu  en  reproduire  au  moins  quelques  logia  dans 
un  autre  épisode  de  son  évangile.  Cela  suffirait  à  légitimer  notre  enquête. 

Toutefois  un  autre  fait  littéraire  corrobore  le  précédent.  Il  est  certain  que 
Marc  n’a  pas  craint,  en  telle  ou  telle  circonstance,  de  transposer  dans  un 
autre  contexte  certains  éléments  d’ime  péricope  omise  à  dessein.  Un  seul 
exemple:  la  prophétie  de  Malachie  (iii.  i),  qui  figure  avec  un  contexte 
excellent  dans  le  récit  de  l’ambassade  de  Jean  Baptiste  chez  Matthieu  (xi.  10) 
et  chez  Luc  (vii.  27),  se  retrouve  chez  Marc  (i.  2)  dans  la  première  péricope 
sur  l’entrée  en  scène  du  Précurseur,  mais  avec  un  contexte  si  déplorable 
qu’on  ne  saurait  y  reconnîdtre  sa  place  originelle.  Nous  avons  développé 
cette  observation  dans  Le  problème  synoptique  (Paris,  1954,  pp.  353-5) >  en 
recherchant  quels  pourraient  bien  être  les  motifs  du  transfert  évident  combiné 
par  Marc.  Toujours  est-il  qu’il  a  pu  opérer  ailleurs  une  transposition  du 
même  genre. 

Ces  deux  faits  littéraires  nous  engagent  à  examiner  s’il  n’y  aurait  pas  dans 
l’ensemble  du  second  évangile  quelques  éléments  qui  pourraient  provenir  de 
la  source  utilisée  par  Matt.-Luc  dans  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne.  Marc  les 
aurait  transportés  un  peu  plus  loin  après  avoir  supprimé  le  discours. 

Nous  prendrons  en  exemple  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  que  nous  étudierons 
en  détail.  A  cet  effet  il  faudra  pour  ce  logion  interroger  le  contexte  et  le 
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texte.  D’abord  le  contexte  antérieur.  La  sentence  en  question  est-elle 
introduite  d’une  meilleure  façon  chez  Marc  ou  chez  Matt.-Luc?  C’est  là  une 
indication  très  importante  pour  fixer  sa  place  originelle.  Ensuite  le  texte. 
Quels  sont,  dans  le  contenu  et  dans  la  rédaction,  soit  chez  Marc,  soit  chez 
Matt.-Luc,  les  traits  caractéristiques  qui  permettent  de  soupçonner  un 
élément  d’ordre  secondaire?  Enfin  le  contexte  postérieur.  Est-ce  chez  Marc 
ou  chez  Matt.-Luc  que  la  finale  de  la  péricope  est  le  mieux  en  harmonie  avec 
la  sentence  elle-même?  Le  lecteur  est  maintenant  à  même  de  suivre  la 
démonstration. 

Voici  tout  d’abord  un  tableau  des  éléments  synoptiques  où  la  sentence  sur 
la  mesure,  qui  figure  chez  Matt.-Marc-Luc,  est  encadrée  par  un  résumé  du 
contexte  antérieur  et  postérieur. 


Matt.  vii.  1-2  a 
Défense  de  mal  juger  le 
prochain,  ‘car  vous  serez 
jugés,  selon  que  vous  jugez  *. 

Matt.  vii.  2  b 

Hod  èv  ÿ  pfrpcp  iJerpclTe  urr- 
pq9f|orron  ûplv. 

Matt.  vii.  3-5 


La  paille  et  la  poutre. 
Comparaison  dont  le  sens 
est  clair:  il  faut  plutôt  se 
juger  soi-même  au  lieu  de 
censurer  les  autres. 


Marc  iv.  24a-b 
‘Et  il  (Jésus)  leur  disait: 
“Faites  attention  à  ce  que 
vous  entendez 


Marc  iv.  24  c 

êv  4>  (lérpq)  psTpelTE  pETpndi)- 
(Tsrai  C41IV  Kol  irpooTeWioerai 
ôpTv. 

Marc  iv.  25 


‘Car  à  celui  qui  a  l’on 
donnera  et  à  celui  qui  n’a 
pas  on  enlèvera  même  ce 
qu’il  a.’ 


Luc  vi.  37-383 
Défense  de  mal  juger  et  de 
condanmer.  Il  faut  par¬ 
donner  et  donner,  si  l’on 
veut  qu’une  bonne  mesure 
nous  soit  versée  en  retour. 
Luc  vi.  38  b 

4>  yôcp  pérpep  pETpelTE  dvn- 
lirrpq0i)oïTon  ùulv. 

Luc  vi.  39-40 

‘Il  leur  dit  aussi  une  para¬ 
bole.’  Suivent  la  compa¬ 
raison  de  l’aveugle  qui 
conduit  un  autre  aveugle  et 
la  réflexion  sur  le  disciple 
qui  n’est  pas  au-dessus  du 
maître. 

Luc  vi.  41-2 

Alors  seulement  vient  la 
comparaison  de  la  paille  et 
de  la  poutre. 


I.  EXAMEN  DU  CONTEXTE  ANTÉRIEUR 

Alors  que  ce  contexte  est  à  peu  près  le  même  chez  Matthieu  et  chez  Luc,  il 
est  tout  différent  chez  Marc. 

(i)  Chez  Matthieu  le  contexte  antérieur  immédiat  est  excellent.  Le  Christ 
vient  d’interdire  tous  les  jugements,  intérieurs  ou  extérieurs,  qui  seraient 
portés  sans  bienveillance  contre  le  prochain  (vii.  i  a).  Il  ajoute  ensuite  cette 
précision:  ‘afin  que  vous  ne  soyez  pas  jugés’  (vii.  ib).  Allusion  au  grand 
jour  du  jugement  divin,  où  nous  serons  condamnés  si  nous  n’avons  pas  été 
indulgents  pour  nos  frères.  Jésus  indique  enfin  le  motif  de  cette  conduite  de 
Dieu  à  notre  égard,  et  cela  en  deux  phrases  qui  sont  bâties  sur  le  même 
rythme  et  qui  constituent  un  modèle  de  parallélisme  synonymique.  D’une 
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part,  nous  serons  jugés  selon  le  jugement  que  nous  aurons  porté  nous-mêmes 
(vii.  2  a).  D’autre  part,  nous  serons  mesurés  selon  la  mesure  dont  nous  nous 
serons  servis  (vii.  2  b).  Ainsi  donc,  chez  Matthieu,  cette  dernière  sentence, 
la  sentence  sur  la  mesure,  est  introduite  on  ne  peut  mieux,  soit  réellement  par 
une  marche  progressive  de  la  pensée,  soit  formellement  par  la  construction 
même  de  la  phrase. 

(ii)  Chez  Luc  le  contexte  antérieur  immédiat  a  beau  être  le  même  que 
celui  de  Matthieu,  il  s’en  distingue  néanmoins  par  quelques  traits  qui 
accusent  son  caractère  secondaire.  Le  troisième  évangéliste  commence,  lui 
aussi,  par  l’interdiction  portée  par  le  Christ  contre  les  jugements  sévères 
(vi.  37a).  Mais,  aussitôt  après,  il  déborde  ce  cadre  primitif  pour  rejoindre 
le  thème  précédent  sur  la  charité  envers  les  ennemis  (vi.  32-5),  terminé  par 
la  sentence:  ‘Soyez  miséricordieux,  comme  votre  Père  est  miséricordieux’ 
(vi.  36).  On  comprend  dès  lors  les  nouvelles  recommandations  de  ne  pas 
condamner,  de  pardonner  (vi.  37  b),  voire  de  donner  en  faisant  une  bonne 
mesure  (vi.  38  a).  Toutefois,  bien  que  les  développements  de  Luc  dans  le 
contexte  antérieur  élargissent  la  perspective  de  Matthieu,  ils  servent  à 
introduire  une  sentence  sur  la  mesure  (Luc  vi.  38  b)  qui  ressemble  étrange¬ 
ment  à  celle  de  Matthieu  (vii.  2  b).  On  le  voit.  Si  les  additions  de  Luc  ont 
pu  être  empruntées  aux  meilleures  sources,  elles  n’en  constituent  pas  moins 
une  paraphrase  qui  détruit  l’agencement  formel  de  Matthieu  et  donne  à 
l’ensemble  une  couleur  indécise. 

(iii)  Chez  Marc  le  contexte  antérieur  du  logion  sur  la  mesure  est  tout 
autre  que  chez  Matt.-Luc.  Cette  sentence  est  introduite  par  les  mots:  ‘Et 
il  leur  disait’  (iv.  24a).  C’est  là  une  formule  employée  souvent  par 
l’évangéliste  pour  donner  à  entendre  qu’il  ne  s’agit  pas  d’un  discours  suivi. 
Par  exemple,  Marc  iv.  11,21,26,  30,  rien  que  dans  le  discours  en  paraboles. 
Une  formule  aussi  vague  est  accompagnée  d’une  prière  qui  ne  l’est  pas 
moins:  ‘Attention  à  ce  que  vous  allez  entendre’  (iv.  24b).  Cette  apostrophe 
ne  doit  gpière  différer,  comme  sens,  de  l’avertissement  plus  ordinaire:  ‘que 
celui  qui  a  des  oreilles  pour  entendre  entende!’  (Matt.  ix.  15;  xiii.  9,  43b; 
Marc  iv.  9b,  23;  Luc  viii.  8b;  xiv.  35b).  L’une  et  l’autre  semblent  d’ailleurs 
beaucoup  plus  naturels  à  l’adresse  de  la  foule  que  dans  une  conversation 
privée  avec  les  ajjôtres.  Toujours  est-il  que  le  logion  sur  la  mesure  vient 
immédiatement  après  (iv.  24  c).  Dans  ces  conditions  on  ne  saurait  mettre 
en  doute  le  caractère  artificiel  de  l’introduction  de  Marc,  alors  que  chez 
Matthieu,  et  dans  un  certain  sens  chez  Luc,  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  est 
amenée  par  le  contexte  antérieur  de  la  façon  la  plus  harmonieuse.  Constatons 
simplement  ce  premier  accord  positif  de  Matt.-Luc  contre  Marc  sur  un  point 
où  Marc  est  en  outre  nettement  secondaire. 
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II.  EXAMEN  DU  TEXTE 

La  sentence  sur  la  mesure  est  une  sorte  de  proverbe  qui  se  rencontre  souvent 
(^ans  la  littérature  rabbinique  (cf.  Strack-Billerbeck,  i,  444-5),  mais  sous 
une  forme  et  avec  une  application  plus  ou  moins  différentes.  Chez  les 
synoptiques  aussi  il  convient  de  distinguer  la  forme  et  le  contenu. 

[a)  La  forme  de  ce  logion  ne  présente  chez  Matt.-Marc-Luc  que  de  rares 
et  légères  divergences  dont  il  est  relativement  facile  de  déterminer  le 
caractère. 

(i)  La  liaison  avec  le  contexte  antérieur  est  assurée  par  Kal  chez  Matt, 
(vii.  2  b).  C’est  la  façon  la  plus  naturelle  de  joindre  deux  phrases  construites 
absolument  sur  le  même  modèle  (vii.  2  a  et  vii.  2  b).  C’est  sans  doute  aussi  la 
liaison  primitive,  puisque,  d’une  part,  l’absence  de  toute  liaison  chez  Marc 
(iv.  24  b)  s’explique  par  la  transformation  du  contexte  antérieur  (iv.  24  a)  et 
que,  d’autre  part,  la  haison  yéep  chez  Luc  ( vi.  38  b)  semble  nécessitée  par  les 
développements  adventices  introduits  dans  vi.  38  a. 

(ii)  L’accord  de  Matt.-Marc  sur  tv  u^pep,  au  lieu  de  pérpep  chez 
Luc,  présente  un  caractère  sémitique  si  accentué  que  la  construction  de  Luc 
doit  en  être  dérivée. 

(iii)  De  même  on  doit  garder  le  peTpqôi^aeTai  de  Matt.-Marc,  au  lieu  de 
(hmuerpTlöi^CTerai  chez  Luc,  étant  donnée  la  préférence  de  Luc  pour  les 
verbes  composés. 

(iv)  Il  reste  chez  Marc  iv.  24  b,  à  la  fin  du  logion  sur  la  mesure,  un 
élément  en  plus,  xal  TrpoareôéicTeTai  Opïv,  qui  ne  se  retrouve  pas  chez 
Matt.-Luc.  C’est  là  une  plus  sérieuse  dissemblance  qui  est  à  mettre,  nous  le 
verrons,  sur  le  compte  de  Marc.  Il  s’agit,  en  effet,  d’un  élément  interpolé 
qui  doit  provenir  de  la  sentence  suivante  (Marc  iv.  25)  où  précisément  il  fait 
défaut.  Pour  l’instant  il  suffit  de  noter  que  l’élément  en  plus  chez  Marc  iv. 
24b  brise  le  rythme  du  logion,  en  attendant  de  montrer  que  l’élément  en 
moins  chez  Marc  iv.  25  détruit  également  le  parallélisme  du  morceau. 

(b)  Alors  que  la  forme  de  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  n’est  guère  différente 
chez  Matt.-Marc-Luc  le  contenu  manifeste  une  notable  divergence  entre 
Matt.-Luc  d’une  part  et  Marc  de  l’autre,  grâce  à  la  diversité  de  l’éclairage 
fourni  par  le  contexte. 

Chez  Matt.-Luc  ce  logion  concerne  au  premier  plan  nos  rapports  avec  le 
prochain:  ou  sera  traité  comme  on  a  traité  les  autres.  L’arrière-plan,  celui 
de  l’éternité,  est  cependant  le  principal:  Dieu,  au  jour  du  jugement,  usera 
à  notre  égard  de  la  même  mesure  dont  nous  aurons  usé  avec  le  prochain. 

Au  contraire,  à  la  place  qu’elle  occupe  chez  Marc,  la  sentence  sur  la 
mesure  doit  être  interprétée  d’après  le  milieu  littéraire  du  discours  en 
paraboles  et  notamment  dans  le  sens  de  la  parabole  du  semeur  (iv.  3-9).  Elle 
apparaît  ainsi  comme  une  nouvelle  invitation  à  ne  pas  laisser  perdre  les  fruits 
de  la  Parole.  Le  vrai  disciple  doit  prêter  grande  attention  à  la  doctrine.  Plus 
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il  y  arrêtera  son  esprit,  plus  il  a  des  chances  d’en  profiter.  Plus  il  s’efTorccra 
de  faire  fructifier  l’enseignement  reçu,  plus  il  sera  récompensé  par  Dieu  avec 
surabondance  (iv.  24-5). 

Si  l’on  compare  ces  deux  applications  de  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure,  celle 
de  Matt.-Luc  et  celle  de  Marc,  on  aura  vite  fait  de  saisir  de  quel  côté  se 
trouve  l’acception  primitive.  Sans  aucun  doute  le  développement  le  moins 
heiuté  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  le  plus  naturel,  c’est  celui  de  Matt.-Luc.  La 
critique  du  texte  révèle  donc  un  second  accord  p>ositif  de  Matt.-Luc  contre 
Marc. 

m.  EXAMEN  DU  CONTEXTE  POSTÉRIEUR 
Autant  le  contexte  postérieur  présente  des  traits  communs  chez  Matthieu  et 
chez  Luc,  autant  il  offre  la  disparité  la  plus  complète  chez  Marc. 

(1)  Chez  Matthieu  la  comparaison  proverbiale  de  la  paille  et  de  la 
poutre  (vii.  3-5)  succède  immédiatement  à  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  (vii.  2  b). 
Si  le  lien  entre  les  deux  n’est  pas  marqué  par  une  formule  de  transition,  on  ne 
saurait  pourtant  méconnmtre  le  rapport  logique  qui  les  unit.  Les  jugements 
sévères  contre  le  prochain  sont  interdits  sous  peine  d’un  jugement  rigoureux 
de  la  part  de  Dieu.  Même  la  personne  qui  pourrait  s’autoriser  d’un  beau 
zèle  pour  corriger  les  défauts  d’autrui  devra,  avant  d’enlever  la  paille  de 
l’œil  de  son  frère,  ôter  d’abord  la  poutre  qui  est  dans  le  sien.  En  somme, 
après  avoir  fixé  le  principe  général  relatif  aux  jugements  injustes,  le  Christ, 
dans  une  application  pratique,  met  en  évidence  à  la  fois  la  cause  et  le  remède 
d’un  désordre  aussi  fréquent.  Le  principe  général  et  l’exemple  pratique  sont 
en  relation  si  étroite  que  la  suite  des  idées  chez  Matthieu  apparaît  de  la 
meilleure  venue. 

(2)  Chez  Luc  il  n’en  est  pas  tout  à  fait  ainsi,  parce  que  le  troisième 
évangéliste  a  cru  bon  d’insérer,  entre  le  principe  général  (vi.  37-8)  et 
l’applicadon  pratique  sur  la  paille  et  la  poutre  (vi.  41-2),  deux  comparaisons, 
celle  de  l’aveugle  qui  conduit  un  autre  aveugle  (vi.  39)  et  celle  du  disciple 
qui  n’est  pas  au-dessus  du  maître  (vi.  40).  Pour  pallier  le  lien  trop  lâche  qui 
raccorde  ces  deux  comparaisons  avec  ce  qui  précède,  une  nouvelle  formule 
d’introduction  a  paru  nécessaire:  ‘Et  il  leur  dit  aussi  une  parabole.’  Elle 
ne  fait  que  souligner  l’inhabileté  de  la  double  insertion.  On  peut  bien  sîdsir 
un  rapport  entre  l’aveugle  qui  se  charge  de  conduire  un  autre  aveugle,  le 
disciple  qui  veut  s’élever  au-dessus  de  son  maître  et  l’homme  à  la  poutre  qui 
entend  guérir  l’homme  à  la  paille.  N’empêche  que  les  deux  premières 
comparaisons  ne  correspondent  pas  au  principe  général  sur  les  jugements 
injustes,  mais  s’apparentent  plutôt  aux  explications  introduites  par  Luc  lui- 
même,  nous  l’avons  vu,  dans  le  contexte  antérieur  de  la  sentence  sur  la 
mesure.  L’authenticité  de  ces  nouvelles  comparaisons  n’est  d’ailleurs  pas  en 
cause,  puisqu’elles  se  retrouvent  chez  Matthieu  dans  un  autre  contexte 
meilleur  (xv.  14b  et  x.  24-25 a).  C’est  uniquement  leur  place  chez  Luc  qui 
manifeste  un  caractère  secondaire.  Au  surplus  il  suffit  de  les  enlever  pour 
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que  le  contexte  postérieur  de  Luc  s’accorde  avec  celui  de  Matthieu,  sauf 
quelques  légères  améliorations.  Ainsi,  malgré  tout,  Luc  confirme  encore  une 
fois  la  disposition  primitive  de  Matthieu. 

(3)  Chez  Marc  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  n’est  pas  suivie  par  la  comparaison 
de  la  paille  et  de  la  poutre,  mais  par  une  sorte  de  proverbe  qu’on  peut 
résumer  ainsi:  on  donne  à  qui  possède  et  on  prend  à  qui  n’a  rien.  En 
apparence  ce  proverbe  est  relié  très  étroitement  à  la  sentence.  Il  doit  même 
lui  servir  d’explication  grâce  à  la  conjonction  yàp.  En  réalité,  si  l’on  peut 
justifier,  surtout  en  Orient,  le  proverbe  pris  en  lui-même,  compte  tenu  de  sa 
forme  paradoxale,  il  reste  néanmoins  certain  que  sentence  et  proverbe  ne 
sont  pas  dans  un  rapport  logique.  L’évangéliste  les  a  réunis  par  une  sorte 
d’accommodation  qu’on  peut  mettre  en  lumière  de  la  manière  suivante. 
C’est  seulement  dans  la  mesure  où  le  disciple  fera  attention  aux  paroles  de 
Jésus  qu’il  lui  sera  donné  d’en  produire  les  fruits.  L’indifférent,  lui,  perdra 
tout,  jusqu’aux  moyens  de  salut. 

Au  demeurant,  pour  être  persuadé  de  ce  travail  d’adaptation,  il  suffit  de 
relire  la  parabole  des  talents  chez  Matthieu  et  la  parabole  des  mines  chez 
Luc,  qui  reproduisent  le  même  proverbe  dans  sa  perspective  primitive,  sans 
rapport  avec  l’enseignement.  Dans  l’un  et  l’autre  cas  (Matt.  xxv.  29; 
Luc.  xix.  26),  le  Mmtre,  à  son  retour,  donnera  avec  surabondance  au  bon 
serviteur  qui  a  travaillé  pendant  son  absence,  tandis  qu’il  prendra  au 
mauvais  serviteur  même  le  bien  qu’il  n’a  pas  su  faire  fructifier. 

L’accommodation  marcienne  résulte  encore  d’un  examen  attentif  de  la 
forme  que  présente  ce  proverbe  chez  Matt.-Marc-Luc  dans  le  contexte  du 
discours  en  paraboles.  Chez  Matt.  xiii.  1 2  la  forme  est  parfaite  à  l’égard  du 
rythme  et  du  parallélisme.  Nous  avons  une  phrase  à  deux  membres,  le  premier 
positif,  le  second  négatif,  qui  comprennent  chacun  trois  temps  :  celui  qui  a — on 
lui  donnera — et  il  sera  dans  l’abondance  (xal  irepiaCTEUÔi^oerai)  ;  celui  qui  n’a 
pas — on  lui  enlèvera — même  ce  qu’il  a.  Certes  Matthieu  a  anticipé  ce  logion 
dans  l’explication  du  but  des  paraboles,  mais  il  lui  a  gardé  sa  forme  intacte. 

Chez  Marc  iv.  25,  au  contraire,  le  premier  membre  n’est  qu’à  deux  temps, 
tandis  que  le  second  est  à  trois  temps.  Toutefois,  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  curieux, 
c’est  que  le  troisième  temps  du  premier  membre,  qui  manque  chez  Marc 
iv.  25,  se  retrouve  en  surnombre  chez  Marc  iv.  24,  sous  la  forme  même  de 
Matthieu  dans  certains  manuscrits.  Au  lieu  de  xal  irpoorsOéioETat,  leçon  plus 
courante,  on  lit  dans  0  433  xal  TrepiCTCTeuOi^CTeTai.  De  surcroît  on  devine 
aisément  le  motif  de  l’interpolation  dans  Marc  iv.  24.  C’est  sans  doute  une 
ingéniosité  du  rédacteur  pour  mieux  faire  comprendre  le  proverbe  qui  suit 
dans  Marc  iv.  25:  ‘on  vous  servira  selon  votre  mesure  et  on  y  ajoutera  encore  y 
perce  que  celui  qui  a  on  lui  donnera.. .’.  Quant  à  Luc  viii.  18,  il  a  beau  suivre 
Marc.  iv.  25,  il  n’améliore  pas  pour  autant  le  texte  marcien.  C’est  Matthieu 
qui  rapporte  ce  proverbe  sous  sa  meilleure  forme,  plus  ancienne  en  tout  cas 
que  celle  de  Marc-Luc. 
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En  somme,  l’examen  du  contexte  postérieur  de  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure 
révèle  un  nouvel  accord  positif  de  Matt.-Luc  contre  Marc  et  confirme  ainnj 
les  résultats  précédents.  Chez  Marc  le  proverbe  qui  suit  cette  sentence  n’est 
pas  conservé  à  sa  place  originelle,  ni  même  reproduit  sous  sa  forme  originelle. 
C’est  la  comparaison  de  la  paille  et  de  la  poutre,  telle  que  nous  la  retrouvons 
chez  Matt.-Luc  dans  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne,  qui  doit  être  considérée 
comme  le  contexte  postérieur  primitif  de  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure. 

La  principale  conclusion  à  tirer  de  notre  exposé,  c’est  l’appartenance 
intégrale  de  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  au  sermon  sur  la  montagne.  Nous 
avons  constaté  à  cet  égard  un  triple  accord  positif  de  Matt.-Luc  contre  Marc: 
dans  le  contexte  antérieur,  dans  le  texte,  dans  le  contexte  postérieur.  Comme 
Matthieu  et  Luc  sont  indépendants  l’un  de  l’autre,  ils  ont  dû  puiser  à  un 
document-source  où  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure  figurait  déjà  à  cet  endroit  du 
sermon  sur  la  montagne,  entre  l’interdiction  des  jugements  sur  le  prochain 
et  la  comparaison  de  la  paille  et  de  la  poutre. 

De  toute  évidence  cette  source  commune  à  Matt.-Luc  ne  peut  pas  être 
Marc  où  manque  précisément  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne.  Cela  ressort  aussi 
du  caractère  secondaire  de  Marc  sur  tous  les  points  que  nous  avons  examinés: 
contexte  antérieur,  texte,  contexte  postérieur.  En  aucun  cas  la  donnée  de 
Marc  a  pu  servir  à  élaborer  les  données  de  Matthieu  et  de  Luc.  Ces  derniers 
dépendent  souvent  de  Marc  dans  les  péricopes  qu’ils  ont  en  commun  avec 
lui.  Ici  au  contrîdre  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure,  considérée  en  elle-même  et 
dans  ses  deux  contextes,  apparmt  beaucoup  plus  originale  chez  Matt.-Luc 
que  chez  Marc.  Elle  doit  donc  remonter  plus  haut  que  Marc. 

Toutefois  elle  ne  saurait  provenir  de  la  source  dite  des  Logia.  En  effet,  le 
discours  inaugural  du  Christ,  qui  renferme  le  logion  sur  la  mesure,  n’est 
pas  seulement  amené  chez  Matthieu  et  chez  Luc  par  la  même  introduction 
historique,  la  montée  de  Jésus  sur  la  montagne  (Matt.  v.  i  ;  Luc  vi.  12),  il 
est  encore  terminé  par  une  formule-soudure  équivalente  (Matt.  vii.  28; 
Luc  vii.  i),  qui  annonce  une  reprise  du  récit.  De  fait,  dans  la  source  com¬ 
mune  à  Matt.-Luc,  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne  devait  être  suivi  par  deux 
épisodes  narratifs,  la  guérison  du  serviteur  du  centurion  (Matt.  viii.  5-13; 
Luc.  vii.  i-io)  et  l’ambassade  du  Précurseur  (Matt.  xi.  2-15;  Luc  vii.  18-30). 
Le  bien-fondé  de  cette  hypothèse  ne  saurait  échapper  à  l’exégète  qui  a 
reconnu  les  nombreux  déplacements  opérés  îilors  par  Matthieu  (cf.  Revue 
biblique,  LViii  (1951),  pp.  16-32).  En  conséquence  Matthieu  et  Luc  n’ont  pas 
pu  utiliser,  à  cet  endroit  du  sermon  sur  la  montagne,  une  collection  de  Logia, 
puisqu’ils  fournissent  en  la  circonstance  une  tranche  d’évangile,  où  les 
éléments  narratifs  accompagnaient  les  discours. 

Cet  ouvrage,  la  tradition  ecclésiastique  la  plus  ancienne  permet  de 
l’identifier  aisément.  C’est  l’évangile  araméen  de  l’apôtre  Matthieu,  traduit 
très  tôt  en  grec  et  qu’on  peut  encore  reconstituer  dans  les  grandes  lignes, 
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voire  parfois  dans  les  détails,  à  condition  d’appliquer  à  Matt.-Marc-Luc  les 
principes  courants  de  la  critique  littéraire  historique  (cf.  Le  problème  synoptique, 
PP-  3I5"28,  361-404).  Une  telle  distinction  entre  la  source  des  Logia  et  le 
Matthieu  araméen  n’est  d’ailleurs  pas  une  simple  vue  de  l’esprit.  Elle  a  son 
fondement  dans  les  textes.  En  effet,  les  péricopes  communes  à  Matt.-Luc  et 
absentes  de  Marc,  qui  remontent  à  la  source  des  Logia  (double  tradition  à 
deux  témoins),  se  présentent  toujours  dans  un  contexte  différent.  Au 
rebours,  quand  ces  péricopes  dépendent  du  Matthieu  araméen  traduit  en 
grec  (triple  tradition  à  trois  ou  à  deux  témoins),  elles  figurent  encore 
aujourd’hui  dans  le  même  contexte  ou  laissent  au  moins  soupçonner  à 
certains  signes  qu’il  n’en  était  pas  autrement  dans  la  source.  Le  sermon  sur 
la  montagne  faisait  donc  partie  du  Matthieu  araméen. 

On  comprend  dès  lors  p>ourquoi  Matthieu  (vii.  1-2)  et  Luc  (vi.  37-8)  ont 
dû  prendre  dans  le  Matthieu  araméen  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure.  Aussi 
lorsqu’ils  l’ont  retrouvée  chez  Marc  (iv.  24)  dans  le  contexte  du  discours  en 
paraboles,  ils  se  sont  refusés  tous  les  deux  à  l’insérer.  Non  pas,  comme  on  dit 
parfois  par  horreur  des  doublets,  puisque  précisément  ceux-ci  abondent  dans 
les  passages  parallèles  à  Marc.  iv.  21-5:  Marc  iv.  21  =Luc  viii.  16  et  xi.  33; 
Marc  iv.  22  =  Luc  viii.  17  et  xii.  2;  Marc  iv.  25  =  Matt.  xiii.  12  et  xxv.  29 
=  Luc  viii.  18  et  xix.  26.  La  raison  doit  être  cherchée  ailleurs.  C’est 
sans  doute  parce  que  Matthieu  et  Luc  ont  trouvé  la  sentence  sur  la  mesure 
chez  Matthieu  araméen  dans  un  excellent  contexte  qu’ils  n’avaient  qu’à 
reproduire.  Ils  n’admettent  comme  doublets  que  les  sentences  dont 
la  seconde  forme  provient  de  la  source  des  Logia  (cf.  Le  Problème  synoptique, 
pp.  117-26). 

Quant  à  Marc,  il  a  connu,  lui  aussi,  ce  logion  sur  la  mesure  dans  le 
Matthieu  araméen.  Mais  il  n’a  pu  l’insérer  au  même  endroit  que  Matt.-Luc, 
puisqu’il  supprimait  tout  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne.  Il  s’est  arrangé 
toutefois  pour  l’introduire,  avec  un  nouveau  contexte,  dans  le  discours  en 
paraboles  (iv.  24  b),  non  sans  lui  donner  une  application  différente  et  une 
autre  portée.  Non  pas  qu’il  ait  fait  un  emprunt  direct  au  Matthieu  araméen. 
Cette  sentence  sur  la  mesure,  même  après  son  insertion  dans  un  document 
écrit,  avait  un  intérêt  pratique  si  grand  qu’elle  a  dû  être  conservée  aussi  dans 
la  catéchèse  orale  comme  un  thème  excellent  de  prédication.  C’est  là  sans 
doute  que  Marc  a  dû  la  prendre,  comme  une  sorte  de  texte  orM,  jxîur 
l’adapter  à  un  nouveau  discours.  N’empêche  qu’indirectement  elle  remonte 
au  Matthieu  araméen. 

On  pourrait  peut-être  s’imaginer  qu’il  y  a  dans  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne 
bien  d’autres  sentences  du  même  genre.  On  aurait  tort.  Tantôt  c’est  au 
contraire  Matthieu  (vii.  28b-29)  qui  fait  un  emprunt  à  Marc  (i.  22).  Tantôt  il 
s  agit  d’une  sentence  conservée  par  Marc  dans  le  contexte  de  la  triple 
tradition  et  par  Matt.-Luc,  sous  une  forme  plus  ou  moins  apparentée,  d’après 
la  source  des  Logia  de  la  double  tradition.  En  ce  dernier  cas,  si  Matthieu  l’a 
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insérée  ici  ou  là  dans  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne,  Luc  l’a  toujours  reproduite 
dans  ce  que  j’ai  appelé  le  livret  hors  série  (ix.  51-xviii.  14)  et  ce  fait,  à  lui 
seul,  éclaire  son  origine.  Par  exemple:  Marc  ix.  50 b  =  Matt.  v.  13  et 
Luc  xiv.  34b-35a;  Marc  x.  1 1-12  et  Matt.  xix.  9  =  Matt.  v.  32  et  Luc  xvi.  18. 
Il  faut  donc  reconnaître  que  les  emprunts  de  Marc  au  sermon  sur  la  montagne 
sont  très  rares  et  qu’une  grande  attention  est  nécessaire  pour  les  découvrir. 

LÉON  VAGANAY 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  EUCHARIST^ 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Last  Supper 
was  a  Passover  meal  that  it  might  seem  that  litde  if  anything  new  can  be 
said.*  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  attempt  a  new  solution,  but  to 
re-emphasize  the  view  I  have  supported  elsewhere.®  The  method  I  here 
follow  is,  firstly,  to  examine  attempts  to  harmonize  the  Synoptic  Gospels  with 
John;  secondly,  to  examine  attempts  to  harmonize  John  with  the  Synoptics; 
and  thirdly,  to  suggest  that  there  remains  only  one  possible  way  of  looking 
at  the  problem.  There  are,  of  course,  other  suggested  solutions.  Before 
coming  to  the  main  part  of  this  paper  I  shall  state  briefly  why  they  must  be 
left  out  of  account. 

Those  who  prefer  John  to  the  Synoptics  do  so  because  of  difficulties  in  their 
accoimts  of  the  Last  Supper  as  a  Passover  meal.  In  John,  Jesus  is  crucified  on 
the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14,  while  the  paschal  lambs  are  being  sacrificed  in  the 
temple,  and  therefore  the  time  for  the  eating  of  the  Passover  on  the  evening 
from  Nisan  14  to  15  has  not  yet  arrived.  Since  the  Johannine  account, 
therefore,  does  not  allow  the  Supper  to  have  been  a  paschal  meal,  either 
(a)  alternative  explanations  of  the  nature  of  that  meal  have  to  be  offered;  or 
else  (b)  attempts  must  be  made  to  reconcile  John  with  the  Synoptic  narrative, 
on  the  assumption  that,  while  they  indeed  differ,  th^  are  in  fact  both  right.* 

{a)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Last  Supper  was  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  kiddush  ceremony.  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  formed  a  religious  fellow¬ 
ship  or  haburah  like  the  haburoth  which  are  said  to  have  held  weekly  meals  on 

^  A  paper  read  at  the  second  ‘Semaine  d’études  liturgiques’,  5-8  July  1954,  at  L’Institut  de 
Théologie  Orthodoxe,  Paris. 

*  V.  Taylor,  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  1952,  pp.  664-7,  and  The  Life  and  Ministry  of  jases, 
1954,  pp.  190L,  defends  the  Johannine  representation  of  the  Supper  as  having  taken  place  before 
the  Passover  meal.  T.  W.  Manson,  as  is  well  known,  holds  this  view. 

*  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Testament,  1952. 

*  It  will  be  clear  that  this  is  quite  a  different  procedure  fiom  the  attempts  at  harmonization 
already  mentioned  and  to  be  discussed  later. 
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Friday  afternoons  concluding  with  a  prayer  of  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
over  a  cup  of  wine.^  But  Jesus  died  on  a  Friday,  and  we  must  reject  Box’s 
suggestion  that  the  meal  was  put  back  to  Thursday  because  next  day  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  would  be  offering  a  lamb  in  the  temple.  The  Sabbath 
kiddush  always  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  after  sunset  on  the 
Friday. 

A  modification  of  this  theory  is  the  Passover  kiddush  view.*  Much  the  same 
objections  apply  as  before  to  the  suggestion  that  the  meal  was  held  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier.  This  is  impossible,  because  the  sanctification  of  the 
Passover  opens  the  meal  and  is  said  over  the  first  cup. 

A  variation  of  the  haburah  theory  is  the  view  that  the  Last  Supper  was  an 
ordinary  meal,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  kiddush?  But  the  nature  of 
the  Pharisaic  haburotk  as  concerned  with  the  observance  of  the  Law  and 
religious  obligations  makes  it  very  improbable  that  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
formed  such  an  association.*  In  fact,  we  are  reduced  to  the  supposition,  not 
impossible  in  itself,  but  unlikely,  that  the  Supper  was  just  an  ordinary  meal 
of  Jesus  and  his  followers,  with  perhaps  some  paschal  associations  because  of 
the  season  of  the  year.* 

{b)  Here,  two  different  solutions  have  been  proposed.  The  first  is  that  of 
D.  Chwolson.®  When,  as  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  Nisan  15  fell  on  a 
Sabbath,  the  lambs  were  killed  on  Nisan  13  instead  of  Nisan  14,  so  as  not  to 
defile  the  Sabbath  as  it  began.  Jesus  and  the  disciples  followed  the  Pharisees 
in  eating  the  Passover  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  Nisan  14. 
This  is  the  Synoptic  picture.  The  Sadducees,  however,  ate  the  Passover  at  the 
usual  time,  the  beginning  of  Nisan  15.  This  is  the  Johannine  account  of  the 
matter.  But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  practice  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  when 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  way  supposed  was  not  possible  because 
the  lambs  were  slain  earlier  in  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14.’  Secondly,  Biller- 
beck  reaches  a  somewhat  similar  result  along  different  lines,  arguing  from  the 


*  G.  H.  Box,  ‘The  Jewish  Antecedents  of  the  Eucharist’  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  m,  1902, 

PP‘  357~^>  ‘The  Jewish  Background  of  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist’  in  77u  Jewish  Guardian, 

7  Dec.  1923;  cf.  also  F.  Spitta,  .^ur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur  des  Urchristentums,  1,  1893,  p.  247. 

*  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Jewish  Background  of  the  Christian  Liturgy,  1925,  pp.  167  ff.;  G.  H.  C. 
Maegregor,  Eucharistic  Origins,  1928,  pp.  44ff.;  F.  Gavin,  The  Jewish  Antecedents  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  1928,  pp.  64(1.;  F.  C.  N.  Hicks,  The  Fullness  of  Sacrÿice,  1938,  pp.  215?.;  W.  F.  Howard, 
The  Gospel  according  to  St  John  in  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  viii,  1952,  pp.  752-4. 

'  H.  Lietzmann,  Messe  und  Herrenmahl,  1926,  pp.  202ff.,  228;  F.  L.  Cirlot,  The  Early  Eucharist, 
’939>  PP-  15^-)  44)  >56;  R.  Otto,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  Eng.  tr.,  1943,  p.  278; 
G.  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy,  2nd  ed.,  1945,  pp.  5off.;  J.  E.  L.  Oulton,  Holy  Communion  and  Holy 
>95«.  PP-  gff- 

*  Gf.  V.  Taylor,  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  p.  665. 

*  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  has  suggested  (Expository  Times,  lxiv,  1952,  pp.  4-8)  that  the  romance  known 
as  the  Priçrer  of  Aseneth  or  Joseph  and  Aseruth,  a  piece  of  Hellenistic  Jewish  propaganda  firom  Egypt, 
provides  evidence  of  a  Jewish  religious  meal,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  which  has  points  of  similarity 
with  the  Last  Supper. 

*  Das  letzte  Passamahl  Christi  roui  der  Tag  seines  Todes,  2nd  ed.,  1908. 

Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Aberuimahlsioorte  Jesu,  2nd  ed.,  1949,  pp.  I4f. 
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disagreement  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  fint 
day  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  that  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  the  lambs  were 
slaughtered  on  two  different  days.^  This  is  unexampled  elsewhere.* 

I 

On  <  he  assumption  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  right  in  its  chronology  of  the 
Passion,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  establish  that  the  other  Gospels  present 
exactly  the  same  picture.  Now  the  Orthodox  Church  uses  leavened  bread  at 
the  Eucharist,  a  practice  connected  with  the  belief  that  the  Last  Supper  was 
not  a  Passover,  though  perhaps  possessing  a  certain  paschal  character.*  As 
an  example  I  take  a  paper  by  C.  N.  Ghiaouroff  entitled  ‘Le  Jour  de  la 
Sainte-Cène’,*  who  writes  (p.  148)  :  ‘Quand  ces  passages  [Matt.  xxvi.  17-19; 
Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-13]  auront  été  correctement  interprétés,  il  en 
ressortira  que  selon  les  synoptiques,  aussi  bien  que  selon  l’ évangéliste 
St  Jean,  la  Sainte-Cène  a  été  accomplie  le  jour  précédant  la  Pâque  juive, 
c’est-à-dire  le  13  nisan,  et  qu’elle  n’a  pas  été  un  repas  pascal,  mais  un  repas 

spécial _ ’  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  argument  which  leads  to  this 

result. 

In  Mark  xiv.  1 2,  xai  -irpcbnj  tcov  dcjOpcov,  ôte  tô  iràoxa  êôuov, 

and  Matt.  xxvi.  1 7,  6è  irpchTTi  toov  djOpcov,  Ghiaouroff  takes  irpcotij  in  the 
comparative  sense,  and  explains  it  as  meaning  anterior  to  Unleavened  Bread- 
Passover  which  began  in  the  evening  of  Nisan  14,  and  thus  makes  the  Last 
Supper  take  place  on  Nisan  13  (strictly,  beginning  of  Nisan  14),  as  in  John. 
But  TTpebn]  cannot  be  an  example  of  the  comparative  use  of  the  superlative 
with  the  meaning  ‘the  day  before’.  rrpeoTÖs  pou  (for  TrpdrEpos)  in  John  i.  15, 
30,  for  instance,  is  quite  a  different  construction,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
neither  of  the  passages  in  question  is  mentioned  by  Blass-Debrunner*  in  this 
connexion.  The  words  ôte  tô  irdoxot  26uov,  which  must  refer  to  the  procedure 
on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14,  Ghiaouroff  explains,  on  the  basis  of  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  preceding  words,  as  referring  to  what  happened  the  next  day. 


'  Strack-Billerbeck,  Komrruntar  lym  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  ii,  1924,  pp-  847~53- 

*  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

*  Mg^.  l’Évéque  Cassian,  however,  assured  me  in  conversation  that  the  connexion  between  the 
Eastern  use  of  leavened  bread  and  the  non-paschal  view  of  the  Last  Supper  is  not  to  be  over-stressed. 
Similarly,  the  Latin  practice  depenils  on  other  considerations  than  the  |)aschal  theory  of  the  Supper. 
The  earliest  certain  evidence  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Latin  Church  seems  to  be  in 
Rabanus  Maurus  (ninth  century).  De  institutione  clericorum,  i,  31  (Migne,  P.L.,  vol.  cvn,  3180). 
‘Die  steigende  Sorgfalt  fur  das  heilige  Sakrament,  das  Verlangen,  möglichst  schönes,  weiOes  Brot 
zu  verwenden,  dazu  biblische  Erwägungen  [Lev.  ii.  ii]  müssen  hier  schon  lange,  bevor  man  im 
ungesäuerten  Brot  die  allein  zuläßige  Materie  erblickte,  zu  seiner  Bevorzugung  geführt  haben’, 
J.  A.  Jungmann,  Missarum  SoUemnia,  3rd  ed.,  1952,  vol.  n,  pp.  43f.  The  usag^  did  not  become 
universal  in  the  Latin  Church  imtil  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  became  a  Wtter 
subject  of  dispute  in  the  final  schism  between  East  and  West  in  1054.  I  owe  much  in  this  note  to  the 
kindness  of  I^m  Virgil  Fiala,  O.S.B.,  of  the  Erzabtei  Beuron. 

*  In  Annuaire  de  V Académie  de  Théologie  'St  Clément  d’Ochrida',  Sofia,  tome  ii  (xxvin),  1951-2» 
pp.  145-86. 

*  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,  7th  ed.,  1943,  p.  30. 
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Luke  xxii.  7,  fjAOev  6è  fmépa  twv  dtjOjicov,  f)  SBei  ôûeoôai  tô  iràcrxa  is,  if 
anything,  even  more  exact  than  Mark  in  identifying  Nisan  14,  ‘  the  (first)  day 
of  Unleavened  Bread’  with  the  day  of  the  slaying  of  the  lamb.  But  fipépa  is 
given  the  meaning  of  the  time  or  period  of  Unleavened  Bread  during  which 
the  lamb  would  be  slain,  and  which,  it  is  zilleged,  could  include  the  period 
from  Nisan  10  on,  when  the  lamb  was  chosen  (Exod.  xii.  3),  and  consequently 
Nisan  13.  By  these  means  the  Synoptic  passages  are  given  the  same  signi¬ 
ficance  as  John  xiii.  i ,  trpô  6è  rqç  éopT^s  toO  iràoxa,  on  the  assumption,  which 
is  not  really  necessary,  as  we  shall  see,  that  it  denotes  Nisan  13. 

Again,  Ghiaouroff  maintains  that  Jesus’  instructions  to  the  disciples  to 
prepare  for  the  eating  of  the  -rràoxa  do  not  refer  to  the  Jewish  mezd  at  all,  but 
to  the  Eucharist,  which  was  already  known  by  this  name  when  the  Synoptists 
wrote  (a  usage  taken  as  reflected  in  I  Cor.  v.  7),  as  it  was  later  in  Asia  Minor 
among  the  Quartodecimans.  Jesus,  it  is  argued,  did  not  himself  use  the  word 
irdoxa  on  this  occasion,  but  gave  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  an 
ordinary  meal.  The  use  of  the  term  irdox«  is  an  anachronism  due  to  the  evan¬ 
gelists.  While  traces  of  a  Christian  Passover  may  just  possibly  be  discernible 
in  John  ii.  13  ;  vi.  4;  xi.  55,  on  the  view  that  the  definition  ‘  the  Passover  of  the 
Jews’  implies  a  distinction  from  a  Christian  Passover,^  irdoxa  cannot  refer  to 
this  in  the  Synoptic  passages,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  word  could 
be  used  in  two  such  entirely  different  ways,  for  Tràoxa  certainly  means  the 
Jewish  festival  in  Mark  xiv.  i  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  2  ;  Luke  xxii.  i . 

Such  an  endeavour  to  justify  the  position  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a 
Passover  by  bringing  the  first  three  Gospels  into  harmony  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  ingenious;  but  it  is  unconvincing,  and  depends  on  very  dubious 
linguistic  methods. 

II 

Alternatively,  the  Synoptic  accounts  are  preferred,  and  then  the  task  is 
undertaken  of  demonstrating  that  the  Johannine  narrative  tallies  exactly.* 
As  an  advocate  of  the  Passover  interpretation  of  the  Last  Supper,  I  wish  I 
could  regard  this  task  as  successful.  In  what  follows  I  shall  advance  reasons 
why  it  cannot  be  so  regarded. 

C,  G.  Torrey  in  an  article  entitled  ‘In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Last  Supper 
was  the  Paschal  Meal’*  asserts  categorically  that  in  this  matter  ^John's 
agreement  with  the  Synoptists  is  complete'  (p.  238,  italics  his).  I  shall  take  in  turn 
the  Johannine  passages  which  are  usually  thought  to  contradict  the  Synoptics, 
and  consider  the  validity  of  suggested  interpretations  of  them  which  would 
remove  the  contradictions. 

’  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  iräoxa  in  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Wörterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  v,  1954,  p.  goo, 
notes  and  44. 

*  Cf.  N.  Geldenhuys,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  1950,  pp.  649-70,  whose  excursus  is  rich  in 
bibliographical  materiid. 

*  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  new  series,  xui,  1951-2,  pp.  237-50. 
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I.  John  xiii.  i  irpà  6è  Tfjs  tepxfjs  toö  ttActxœ  e16ô>ç  ô  ’lîiaoôç  k.t.A. 

Since  confusion  about  the  meanings  of  iràoxa  in  the  New  Testament  easily 
arises,  this  will  be  a  convenient  point  for  a  summary  of  the  usage,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  our  present  purpose.  The  word  sometimes  means  the  paschal  lamb, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament:  Mark  xiv.  12,  14,  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  Luke  xxii.  8,  ii, 

15,  John  xviii.  28  (çocyeïv);  Mark  xiv.  16,  Matt.  xxvi.  19,  Luke  xxii.  8,  13 
(éTOipàjeiv)  ;  Mark  xiv.  12,  Luke  xxii.  7,  I  C!or.  v.  7  (ÔOeiv).  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  iràoxŒ  not  only  sometimes,  as  in  the  Old  Testament, 
denotes  the  Passover  meal  held  on  the  night  Nisan  14-15  (Mark  xiv.  i; 
Matt.  xxvi.  18;  cf.  Heb.  xi.  28,  and  perhaps  the  above  instances  with 
èToipd3Eiv),  but  that  it  has  also  an  extended  meaning.  The  phrase  ‘the 
Feast  of  the  Passover’  in  John  xiii.  i  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only 
in  Luke  ii.  41,  and  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xxxiv.  25).  The 
Old  Testament  distinguishes  between  the  Passover  meal  on  the  night 
Nisan  14-15  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  which  lasted  from  Nisan  15  ; 

to  Nisan  21  (Lev.  xxiii.  5f.;  Num.  xxviii.  i6f.;  II  Ghron.  xxx.  15-22;  xxxv.  i 

1-17;  Ezra  vi.  19-22).  We  find  the  same  distinction  in  Josephus,^  and  in 
Mark  xiv.  i,  fjv  5è  t6  -rrdaxa  xod  tA  &ju\x<x  pExà  6uo  fmépocs.  But  when  he  is 
not  dependent  on  Biblical  passages,  but  is  referring  to  the  actual  practice  of  L 
his  own  days,  Josephus  equates  irdoxot  with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread:  e 
Kcrrà  t6v  Kocipàv  Tfjç  töv  àgOpcov  éoprfis.  Tràcrxa  XéyopEv  {Ant.  xrv,  2,1;  1 

cf.  xvn,  9,  3).  Similarly  in  the  Mishnah,  Pesahim  9,  5,  the  ‘Passover  of  the  I 
generations’  after  the  first  continues  for  seven  days.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  a 
Bread  could  be  reckoned  as  beginning  from  Nisan  14  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v,  I 
3,  i),  and  so  Mark  xiv.  12  rightly  calls  Nisan  14,  when  the  lambs  were  slain, 
the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Luke  xxii.  7),  and 
Josephus  {Ant,  n,  15,  i)  can  speak  of  celebrating  the  Feast  for  eight  days. 
Likewise  the  Passover  can  be  reckoned  from  the  slaying  of  the  lambs  on 
Nisan  14  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi,  9, 3).  Thus  irdoxa  has  become  synonymous  î 
with  éoprf)  twv  dcjOpcov  as  a  name  for  the  whole  festival  period,  as  in 
Luke  xxii.  i  .*  The  same  is  true  of  éopxfi  toö  Tràoxot  in  John  xiii.  i .  This  verse 
could,  then,  but  need  not  mean,  as  mentioned  above,  Nisan  13. 

The  preceding  paragraph  will  be  relevant  to  the  discussion  of  further 
passages.  What  is  its  bearing  on  John  xiii.  i  ?  One  way  of  making  the  verse  ■ 
fit  the  Synoptic  chronology  is  to  emphasize  Tfis  éoprfis,  so  that  the  reference 
is  not  to  the  whole  paschal  period,  but  to  the  Feast  proper,  ‘the  Festival  pa»1 
of  t6  iràoxot’  which  was  to  follow  the  Passover  meal,  the  implication  being 
that  the  Last  Supper  is  the  Pzissover.*  This  is  possible,  but  unlikely  in  view  of  | 

*  iréuTirg  6è  Kod  Socärq  CioSéxrrai  iViv  Tr&oxa  f|  tûv  àjOiicw  top-rf)  hrrà  oOoa,  Ant.  m,  10,  5;  cf. 

DC,  13,  3.  .  ’ 

*  This  UK  is  common  in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.  Matt.  xxvi.  3;  John  ii.  13,  33;  xi.  55;  xu.  i. 

*  So  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  ‘The  Date  and  Significance  of  the  Last  Supper’  (p.  131),  io  ^  i 

Evangelical  Qjiorttrfy,  xxiu,  1951,  pp.  136-33.  | 
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the  common  extended  use  of  irdoxa.  Torrey  sees  in  elScoç  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Aramaic  »f»  known’,  due  to  its  being  taken  as  the  participle  »T. 
In  this  way  the  Greek  translator  obscures  the  evangelist’s  purpose  of  telling 
what  happened  at  the  meal  which  was  a  Paissover.^  Whether  this  conjecture 
is  plausible  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  in  any  case  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
verse  simply  says  that  Jesus  knew  before  the  Passover  that  his  death  was  near, 
and  is  of  no  real  use  in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  John  with  the  Synoptics. 

2.  John  xiii.  2g  nvès  yàp  âSÔKow,  èirel  t6  yXcooaÔKouov  elyev  ’loOSoç,  ôti 

AÉyEi  oOrep  ’It|ctoôs‘  àydpaaov  c&v  xpelocv  Tfiv  éopTi^v,  toïs  tttcoxoïs 

Ivan  6cp. 

While  in  this  verse  the  second  alternative  view  of  what  Jesus  said  to  Judas 
may  be  a  possible  reference  to  almsgiving  at  the  Passover,  the  first  view  does 
not  allow  the  meal  to  be  a  Paissover,  because  the  meal  is  already  under  way, 
and  therefore  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  acquiring  what  was  needed  for  it;  while 
if  the  reference  could  be  to  the  Feast  proper  beginning  on  Nisan  15,*  which 
would  allow  the  meal  to  be  a  Passover,  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  the 
possibility  of  making  purchases  on  the  Passover  night.  It  is  more  likely  that 
‘the  feast’  is  the  whole  festival  period,  and  in  that  case  Nisan  13  is  the  day 
of  the  Last  Supper.  We  may  compare  Luke  ii.  41  f.,  where  ‘the  Feast  [of  the 
Passover]  ’  clearly  has  the  wider  connotation,  as  is  shown  by  the  expression 
in  verse  43,  koI  TEAEicoadcvrcov  xàs  fipépas.  Its  inconsistency  renders  John 
xiii.  29  of  little  use  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Johannine  with  the  Synoptic 
chronology  of  the  Passion. 

3.  John  xviii.  28  xal  ocOrol  oOk  elaqAOov  els  t6  TTpaiTcbpiov,  !va  picxvOooaiv 
dXXà  çàycoCTiv  t6  TTàaxa. 

This  has  been  said  to  be  the  only  certain  place  for  the  Johannine  dating,® 
but  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  this  verse  also  agree  with  the  Synoptic 
representation  of  the  Last  Supper  as  a  Passover,  despite  the  strong  probability 
that  90cy6îv  t6  iràaxa  means  ‘to  eat  the  paschal  lamb’,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  Septuagint  (II  Chron.  xxx.  18;  Esdras  vi.  21). 

{a)  t6  Tràcrxa,  it  has  been  suggested,  has  here  its  extended  sense  of  the 
Feast  of  Nisan  15-21,  so  that  ‘eating  the  Passover’  is  not  confined  to  the 
Passover  meal,  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  ‘  the  passover  may  now 
be  said  to  be  eaten  during  the  whole  time  of  the  feast’.*  In  support  of  this 
meaning  appeal  has  been  made  to  II  Chron.  xxx.  22,  ‘they  ate  the  feast  for 

*  Ow  TrcmslaUd  Gospels,  p.  47;  ‘In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Paschal  Meal’ 
(PP-  245-8),  in  The  Jewish  Qjiarterly  Review,  new  series,  xui,  1951-2,  pp.  237-50. 

I  *  Cf-  P.  J.  Heawood,  ‘The  Time  of  the  Last  Supper’  (p.  40),  in  J.Q,.R.,  new  series,  xui,  1951-a, 
PP-  37~44»  C-  C.  Torrey,  ibid.  p.  244;  Robinson,  op.  cit.  p.  130. 

'  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu,  2nd  ed.,  1949,  p.  46. 

*  P.  J.  Heawood,  op.  cit.  p.  41. 
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seven  days’  (n^an-nK  The  Septuagint,  however,  has  ouvniAeaov, 

presupposing  While  this  might  be  regarded  as  correct,*  the  objection 
can  be  made  that  the  use  of  nV?  for  celebrating  a  festival  seems  unexampled, 
and  that  the  Massoretic  text,  if  a  correction,  is  evidence  of  a  customary 
expression  for  ‘celebrate  the  feast’.*  But  this  is  not  the  same  expression  as 
in  John  xviii.  28.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  while  this  understanding  of 
the  verse  is  perhaps  possible,  it  is  not  at  all  likely. 

{b)  Another  way  is  to  take  xô  Tràcrya  as  the  name  of  the  ru'an ,  the  festive 
offering  made  on  Nisan  15  and  also  on  the  following  festal  days.*  There  is,  of 
course,  no  doubt  that  the  Passover  meal  and  the  following  seven  days’  feast 
were  two  distinct  celebrations,  and  that  Nisan  15  (called  in  the  Mishnah, 
Hagigah  i,  3,  ‘the  first  day  of  the  Passover’)  was  of  great  importance  as  the 
opening  day  of  the  latter  (cf.  Num.  xxviii.  i6ff.).  But  what  is  the  evidence 
for  the  hagigah  being  called  nOD  ?  S.  Zeitlin*  seems  mistaken  in  denying 
that  it  was  ever  so  called,  for  this  name  is  occasionally  given  to  it  in  Rabbinical 
literature.*  But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  evangelist  uses  irdoxa  in  this 
sense,  which  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to  his  Gentile  Christian 
readers.’ 

We  conclude  that  in  John  xviii.  28  (poyelv  t6  Tràcrya  means,  as  elsewhere, 
‘to  eat  the  paschal  lamb’,  and  that  consequently  the  disagreement  with  the 
Synoptic  chronology  must  be  accepted  as  unavoidable. 

4.  John  xix.  14  -TrapaoKEufl  xoö  irdoxa;  John  xix.  31,  42  irapaoKEUTi. 

Supporters  of  John  against  the  Synoptics  take  TrapacTKani  to  mean  the 
Preparation  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  Nisan  14.  Thus  S.  Zeitlin*  mciintains  that 
TTopaoxeui^  is  not  a  Jewish  technical  term  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  nflitf  3*]»^ 

‘  eve  of  Sabbath  ’ ,  which  Hellenistic  J ews  rendered  otherwise  (e.g.  TTpoCTäßßaTov 
Judith  viii.  6;  cf.  II  Macc.  viii.  26).  When,  as  in  Mark  xv.  42  (irapaoxEUi), 
Ô  èoTiv  Trpoadßßorrov),  the  word  clearly  means  the  day  before  the  Sabbath, 
Zeidin*  explains  irapaoKan^  as  a  term  used  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  which 
Mark  elucidates  for  Jewish  Christians  as  denoting  the  eve  of  Sabbath.  But 
the  truth  is  that  its  Jewish  meaning  needed  elucidation  for  Gentile  readers. 
This  is  in  line  with  other  explanations  in  Mark  (vii.  3f.;  xi.  13;  xii.  42),  and 
explanations  of  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  terms  (v.  41;  vii.  ii,  34).  Zeitlin’s 
somewhat  surprising  statement  that  ‘there  is  no  noticeable  aramaism’  in  the 

>  Cf.  T.  21ahn,  Introduction  to  the  Mew  Testament,  ui,  Eng.  tr.,  190g,  pp.  aSaf.,  agyf. 

*  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  rdsaxa,  p.  898. 

*  Cf.  C.  C.  Torrey,  J.Q,.R.,  new  series,  xui,  1951-a,  p.  244,  n.  4;  also  T.  Zahn,  op.  cit.  p.  297. 

*  C.  C.  Torrey,  ibid.  pp.  243f.,  and  others. 

*  ‘The  Ljut  Supper  as  an  Ordinary  Meal  in  the  Fourth  Gospel’  (p.  256),  in  J.Q,.R.,  new  seriei, 
xui,  1951-2,  pp.  251-60. 

*  Strack-Billerbeck,  op.  cit.  ii,  pp.  837  f.  ’  Cf.  Strack>Billerbeck,  ibid.  pp.  839^ 

*  ‘The  Time  of  the  IHtssover  Meal’  (p.  45),  in  J.Q^.R.,  new  series,  xui,  1951-2,  pp.  45-50- 

*  Ibid.  p.  252. 
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Fourth  Gospel^  betrays  an  erroneous  approach  to  the  question,  for  what 
matters  is  not  Hebrew  but  Aramaic,  which  was  the  popular  speech  of 
Palestine  and  underlies  the  Gospels.  According  to  Jeremias*  the  expression 
‘Preparation  for  the  Passover’  does  not  occur  in  the  older  Aramaic,  and  with 
this  agrees  Torrey’s  remark:  ‘There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  word 
[Knan^]  was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel  writers  for  the  “eve”  of  other 
festal  days  than  the  Sabbath.’*  This  statement  occurs  in  a  section  in  which 
Torrey  argues  that  this  Aramaic  word,  which,  like  the  Hebrew  a*i»,  originally 
signified  sunset  or  evening,  came  to  mean  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Friday, 
and  that  its  translation  irapacrKeui^l  in  the  Gkjspels  always  bears  this  meaning. 
So  far  as  the  Synoptic  occurrences  are  concerned  he  is  certainly  right. 
Mark  xv.  42  is  self-evident.  So  is  Luke  xxiii.  54,  xal  fiiiépa  fjv  -irapaoxeufjs, 
Kcd  CTdßpctTov  iTréçcûCTKEv  (D  has  fjv  6è  f)  fipépa  Trp6  aaßßdTou).  Matt,  xxvii. 
62  (tQ  5è  èiTCxOpiov,  f^Tis  èorlv  prrà  t^v  Trapaomrfiv)  is  admittedly  strange, 
for  if  the  Jewish  leaders  had  waited  until  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  before 
making  their  request  to  Pilate,  the  disciples  would  have  had  ample  time  to 
remove  the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  tomb.  Torrey  plausibly  suggests  that 
TTopaoxeuT^l  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Aramaic  Krian^,  which  in  this  case 
had  its  original  sense  of  ‘sunset’;  that  the  meaning  intended  was  ‘on  the 
morrow,  that  is,  after  sundown’,  as  soon  as  Friday  was  over;  and  that  the 
very  mistranslation  is  clear  evidence  of  the  fixed  use  of  the  Aramaic  and 
Greek  terms  for  Friday.* 

The  probabilities  are  surely  in  favour  of  Trapaoxeui^l  having  the  same 
meaning  in  John  as  in  the  Synoptics.  If  so,  rrapaoxeufi  toö  Trdtoxa  in  John 
xix.  14  must  mean  ‘Friday  of  the  Passover  (week)  ’,  and  does  not  contradict  the 
Synoptics  by  assigning  the  crucifixion  to  Nisan  14.  John  xix.  42  may  be 
passed  over,  because  Trapacmui^l  there  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
two  other  instances  in  the  chapter.  The  real  crux  is  in  verse  3 1 ,  èirel  uapaciKeufi 
fjvi  Iva  uf)  psivij  èirl  toö  crrocupoö  Tà  o-coponra  Iv  TCp  oappArep,  fjv  yàp  peydAr) 
f)  f|pÉpa  èKsivou  TOÖ  aappdrou.  The  injunction  that  the  bodies  of  crintinals 
were  not  to  be  left  on  the  gibbet  overnight  (Deut.  xxi.  23)  was  all  the  more 
important  on  this  occasion  because  the  next  day  was  not  only  a  Sabbath,  but 
a  ‘high  day’.  On  the  natural  assumption  that  irapaoKeui^l  means  the  same 
thing  in  its  three  occurrences  in  John  xix,  if  in  verse  14  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  were  the  ‘Preparation  of  the  Passover’,  the  high  day  would  be 
Nisan  15,  the  first  day  of  Passover.  But  since  the  Passover  is  not  mentioned, 
another  possibility  is  open.  The  Sabbath  could  be  a  high  day  if  it  fell  on 
Nisan  16,  which  could  be  called  a  high  day  because  on  it,  according  to  the 
Pharisaic  tradition,  the  offering  of  the  omer  or  first  sheaf  of  barley  must  be 
made  (Lev.  xxiii.  lof.,  15).  ‘The  morrow  after  the  Sabbath’  was  taken  by  the 


*  Ibid.  p.  255.  *  Die  Abendmahlswort*  Jesu,  and  ed.,  1949,  p.  45,  n.  3. 

*  y.(l.R.,  new  scries,  xui,  1951-a,  p.  241. 

*  Ibid,  pp,  241  f.,  cf.  Our  Translated  Gospels,  pp.  23-5. 
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Pharisees  to  refer  to  the  second  day  of  Passover,  while  the  Sadducees 
understood  the  reference  to  be  to  the  actual  Sabbath  in  Passover  week.^  Thus 
John  xix.  3 1  does  not  contradict  the  Synoptic  representation  of  the  crucifixion 
as  having  taken  place  on  Nisan  15,  and  we  have  confirmation  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood,  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  verse  14,  that  irapaoKEUT^  in  John 
means  the  same  thing  as  in  the  Synoptics,  The  Last  Supper,  then,  could  have 
been  a  Passover  meal. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  section  concerning  the  harmonization  of  John 
with  the  Synoptics:  John  xiii.  i  and  29  are  of  little  use  in  this  connexion; 
John  xviii.  28  contradicts  the  Synoptics;  the  evidence  in  John  xix  is  best 
taken  as  in  agreement  with  them.  The  attempt  to  harmonize  John  with  the 
Synoptics  entirely  must  be  judged  a  failure,  while  we  have  seen  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  harmonizing  the  Synoptic  with  the  Johannine  chronology  of  the 
Pfission. 

m 

The  fourth  evangelist’s  general  picture  is  that  Christ  is  the  true  paschal  lamb 
(cf.  i.  29,  36)  whose  bones,  in  fulfilment  of  scripture  (Exod.  xii.  46;  Num. 
ix,  12),  are  not  broken  (xix.  36).  The  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb  is  not 
necessarily  excluded  if  Ps.  xxxiv.  20  (‘he  keeps  all  his  bones;  not  one  of  them 
is  broken’)  is  also  in  mind.  The  consequence  is  that  Christ’s  death  must 
coincide  with  the  slaying  of  the  lambs  in  the  temple  on  the  afternoon  of 
Nisan  14,  and  therefore  the  Lzist  Supper  is  antedated  by  twenty-four  houn 
and  is  not  a  paschal  meal.  At  the  same  time  there  are  signs  that  the  evan¬ 
gelist  used  traditions  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Synoptists.  To  what  has 
been  said  about  John  xix.  14,  31,  42  may  be  added  Johannine  resemblances 
to  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  Supper  is  a  night  meal 
(xiii.  30),  at  which,  as  at  a  Passover,  the  guests  recline  (xiii.  23,  28),  and  after 
which  they  go,  not  to  Bethany,  as  was  the  custom  of  Jesus,  but  across  the 
Kidron  valley  (xviii.  i),  i.e.  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  within  the 
area  prescribed  for  the  passing  of  the  night  after  the  meal. 

It  is,  in  my  judgement,  easier  to  account  for  the  Johannine  picture  as  a 
result  of  theological  ideas,*  and  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  historical  facts, 
than  it  is  to  account  for  the  Synoptic  picture  if  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
actually  a  Passover.  When  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  at  variance  with  the 
Synoptics  in  matters  of  historical  events,  for  instance,  the  position  of  the 

*  Strack-BUlerbeck,  op.  cit.  u,  pp.  847^;  L.  Finkelstein,  The  Pharisees,  1946,  pp.  1 15-17  and  n.  24; 
R.  Bultmann,  Deu  Evangelium  des  Joharmes,  1950=  1941,  p.  524,  n.  5. 

•  C.  H.  Dodd  {The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1953,  pp.  234,  424!.)  does  not  favour  this  view, 
but  supposes  John  to  be  following  '  an  ancient  tradition  '  which  dated  the  crucifixion  on  Nisan  14,  and 
which  is  reflected  in  the  Quartodedman  usage  of  Ephesus  (but  see  below),  and  in  a  statement  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (Baraita  in  Sanhedrin  43  a)  that  Jesus  was  hanged  on  the  eve  of  Passover.  But 
the  reference  in  the  Talmud  may  be  to  a  Jew  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  cf.  the  note  in  Der  BabylomsAe 
Talmud,  ed.  L.  Goldschmidt,  vol.  vn,  p.  18 1  ;  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu,  2nd  ed.,  19491 
p.  12,  n.  7.  The  Gospel  of  Peter,  which  assigns  the  crucifixion  to  Nisan  14,  can  hardly  be  regarded  ai 
a  valuable  witness. 
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cleansing  of  the  temple,  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  latter  because  of  the 
interpretative  nature  of  the  former.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
relevant  here?  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  Passover.^  It  is,  of 
course,  arguable  that  the  Supper  could  have  been  paschal  in  character  if  it 
took  place  a  day  earlier  and  was  not  an  actual  Passover  meal.*  Moreover,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  there  is  some  force  in  V.  Taylor’s  criticism  of  at  least 
some  of  the  answers  supplied  by  Jeremias  to  objections  levelled  against  the 
Synoptic  narratives,  that  there  is  so  much  to  explain  and  that  it  is  uncertain 
how  far  later  Rabbinical  decisions  operated  in  the  time  of  Christ.*  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  question  remains,  how  did  the  idea  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a 
Passover  arise  if  the  Synoptics  are  wrong  and  if  the  explicit  statements  that  it 
was  (Mark  xiv.  I2,  14,  16  par.;  Luke  xxii.  15)  are  constructions  of  the 
evangelists? 

I  conclude  with  three  observations. 

(1)  In  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  Passover  is  the  early 
use  of  Tràoxot  for  Easter  {Epistle  of  the  Apostles  15;  Melito  of  Sardis  (Eusebius, 
H.E.  IV,  26,  3);  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  (Eusebius,  H.E.  v,  24,  6)),  especially 
as,  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostles  15  it  appears  that  the  fast  and  vigil  were 
probably  observed  on  the  night  leading  to  Nisan  15,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Jewish  Passover  meal,  being  followed  at  cockcrow  by  the  Eucharist.  If  so,  the 
Quartodecimans  followed  not  the  Johannine,  but  the  Synoptic  chronology.* 

(2)  Is  the  true  nature  of  the  Last  Supper  likely  to  have  been  forgotten  as 
early  as  Mark’s  Gospel?*  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  I  Cor.  v.  7  (koI  yàp  tô 
iràoxo  èTÛÔTj  Xpiorôs),  which  is  earlier  than  Mark,  may  support  the 
Johannine  chronology.  Yet  this  is  not  certain,  because  Paul  may  simply  be 
echoing  the  belief  in  Christ  as  the  true  paschal  lamb  (cf.  I  Peter  i.  19; 
Rev.  V.  6),  which  goes  back  to  the  Lord  himself.*  The  Fourth  Gospel 
literalizes  the  conception;  hence  its  inconsistent  chronology. 

(3)  That  the  Eucharist  was  not  an  annual  celebration  like  the  Passover, 
but  a  weekly  one,  offers  no  real  support  to  the  identification  of  the  Last 
Supper  with  the  weekly  Jewish  kiddush  ceremony.  It  was  the  resurrection  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  which  made  all  the  difference.  a.  j.  b.  higgins 

*  See  the  summary  in  my  The  Lord’s  St^tptr  in  the  New  Testament,  195a,  pp.  aof. 

*  Cf.  V.  Taylor,  The  Gospel  accordirig  to  St  Mark,  195a,  p.  666. 

‘  Ibid.pp.  666f.;  cf.  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Testament,  pp.  1 7-ao. 

*  On  this  question  sec  now  J.  Jeremias,  inSoxa,  pp.  900-3  ;  cf.  A.  A.  McArthur,  The  Evolution  of  the 
Christian  Tear,  1953,  pp.  77ff.,  who  thinks  that  ‘the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  justify’  the  assumption 
of  Gregory  Dix  and  Lietzmann  that  the  Christian  Pascha  in  Asia  coincided  with  the  night  of  the 
Jewish  PasMver  (p.  105). 

'  This  consideration  invalidates  F.  C.  Grant’s  suggestion  (  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  in  The 
bterpreler’s  Bible,  vn,  1951,  p.  834)  that  Mark  as  well  as  John  is  interpretative,  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  being  the  death  of  Jesus  some  time  in  the  Passover  period;  that  Mark  interprets  by  identifying 
the  Supper  as  a  Passover,  John  by  making  the  crucifixion  coincide  with  the  death  of  the  paschal 
bmhs;  and  that  ‘the  difference  between  them  may  not  be  one  of  divergent  historical  traditions’. 

*  Cf.  The  Lari’ s  Supper  in  the  New  Testament,  pp.  49  ff. 
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THE  LAMB  OF  GOD 

I  have  already  twice  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  words  ascribed  to  John  the 
Baptist,  ‘Behold,  the  lamb  of  Gk>d,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world’ 
(John  i.  29)  ;  once  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,^ 
and  again  in  a  commentary  on  the  fourth  gospel  which  will  be  published 
shortly.  In  each  of  these  discussions  I  have  suggested  that  there  is  no  simple 
explanation  of  the  term,  ô  àpvôç  toö  öeoö,  and  that  no  single  Old  Testament 
allusion  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Since  these  two  discussions  were 
written.  Professor  C.  H,  Dodd  has  renewed*  at  length  and  with  great  force 
the  suggestion  (which  goes  back  to  Spitta*)  that  the  background  of  the 
phrase  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  cultic  and  sacrificial,  either  in  the  direct 
sense  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  passover  sacrifice,  the  daily  Tamid 
offering,  or  the  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  in  the  indirect  sense  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  metaphorical  reference  to  a  lamb  in  Isa.  liii.  7  (or  by  the 
Aramaic  irhtJ,  intended  as  ‘servant’  but  understood,  or  reinterpreted,  as 
‘lamb’)  ;  it  is  rather  (Professor  Dodd  thinks)  apocalyptic.  The  Lamb  of  God  in 
John  i.  29  is,  like  the  Lamb  in  many  passages  in  Revelation,*  the  horned  lamb, 
the  bell-wether  of  God’s  flock,  the  Messiah,  who,  as  the  victorious  leader  of  his 
people,  will  put  away  sin  from  among  them  and  overcome  the  powers  of  evil. 
This  suggestion,®  put  forward  so  forcibly  and  backed  by  the  authority  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  scholar,  compels  an  interpreter  of  the  gospel  to  reconsider  his  views. 

Prolonged  reconsideration,  however,  has  not  led  to  the  conviction  that 
Professor  Dodd’s  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  this  description  of  Jesus 
as  it  is  used  in  the  gospel.  The  main  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  the 
following,  (i)  Professor  Dodd’s  interpretation  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
explanatory  clause,  ô  odpcov  xfiv  duaprioev  toö  kôouou.  He  says,®  ‘  To  make  an 
end  of  sin  is  a  function  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  quite  apart  from  any  thought  of 
a  redemptive  death’,  and  quotes  Test.  Levi  xviii.  9,  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  29,  II  Baruch 
Ixviii.  1-4;  and  Acts  v.  31,  iii.  26,  Matt.  i.  21.  These  passages  however  do  not 
contain  the  word  atpciv;  and  aTpciv  duapricev  suggests  the  Hebrew  kdd  KVl, 
P»  KW,  which  occur  not  infrequently  in  cultic  contexts,  and  often  signily 
the  removal  not  of  evil  simply  but  of  guilt.’  (2)  The  other  paschal  allusions 

*  Old  icriet  XLvm  (1947),  pp.  155!. 

*  The  Interpretation  of  tlu  Fourth  Gospel  (1953),  pp.  230-8;  cf.  J.T.S.  old  series  xxxiv  (i933)> 

pp.  284!.  *  F.  Streitfragen  der  Geschichte  Jesu  (1907),  pp.  172-224. 

*  Some  of  the  passages  are  given  below,  p.  216. 

*  Dodd  (Interpretation,  p.  238)  allows  the  possibility  that  ‘other  ideas  may  be  in  some  measure 

combined’  with  that  of  the  apocalyptic  lamb,  but  regards  it  as  very  probable  that  ‘for  the  evangelist 
“Ltunb"  wu  a  traditional  messianic  title’.  *  Interpretation,  p.  237. 

*  The  verb  is  sometimes  compounded  with  a  prepKMidon.  As  examples,  see  (for  aApov)  I  Sam.  xv. 
25  (mtun  itrj),  xxv.  28  (ptb  ww);  (for  i^olpfiv)  Exod.  xxviii.  38,  Micah  vii.  18  (|w  Kw). 

is  also  used  (e.g.  Exod.  xxxiv.  7,  Num.  xiv.  18  (pv  RVj)),  and,  in  the  Psalms,  dçUvoi  (xxxii.  5,  Ixsxv- 
3  (r»  «VJ)). 
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in  the  gospel  are  undervalued.  This  argument  will  appeal  with  greatest  force 
to  those  who  believe  that  the  synoptic  tradition  regarding  the  date  of  the  last 
supper  and  crucifixion  is  correct,  for  if  the  Johannine  dating  is  not  based  upon 
sound  historical  tradition,  it  can  hardly  be  due  to  anything  other  than 
theological  interest,  and  this  in  turn  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  himself  was  the  true  paschal  lamb,  offered  at  the  appointed  hour 
in  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14.^  Even  however  if  the  synoptic  chronology  is 
impugned,  John’s  dating  remains  in  significant  agreement  with  Paul’s 
description  of  Christ  as  ‘our  passover’  (I  Cor.  v.  7;  cf.  I  Peter  i.  i8f.),  and  the 
Old  Testament  reference  in  John  xix.  36  is  much  less  probably  assigned  to 
Ps.  xxxiv  (xxxiii).  21,  than  to  Exod.  xii.  10,  cf.  xii.  46,  Num.  ix.  12.*  It  can 
be  said  with  a  considerable  measure  of  confidence  that  the  Johannine  passion 
narrative  represents  Christ  as  the  true  passover;  it  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  John  i.  29  also  should  contain  a  passover  allusion,  though  of  course  it 
may  contain  other  allusions  too.  (3)  A  third  argument  may  be  expressed 
most  forcibly  ad  hominem,  though  it  is  not  without  general  validity.  More  than 
most  scholars,  Professor  Dodd  has  emphasized  that  the  fourth  gospel  was 
written  in  order  to  present  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  adherents  of  the 
‘higher  religion  of  Hellenism’,  men  whose  faith  is  revealed  to  us  in,  for 
example,  the  Hermetic  literature.  What,  we  may  ask,  would  these  men  make 
of  the  homed  lamb  of  Enoch?  They  could  indeed  speak  of  spiritual  sacrifices,* 
allegorizing  the  familiar  cultus  of  the  Hellenistic  world,*  but  anything  less 
likely  to  appeal  to  them  than  the  apocalyptic  figure  of  the  Lamb-Messiah 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Is  it  likely  that  John,  immediately  after  using 
in  his  Prologue  the  term  logos,  and  in  a  passage  in  which  he  was  prepared  not 
merely  to  rewrite  but  even  to  contradict  the  earlier  tradition  about  the 
Baptist,*  would  so  far  forget  his  purpose  as  to  use  such  crude  and  primitive 
material?  I  cannot  think  so. 

These  three  points  may  suffice  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept 
Professor  Dodd’s  interpretation  of  John  i.  29  as  it  stands;  it  cannot  however 
simply  be  set  aside.  It  suggests  two  observations  which  it  will  be  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  (i)  It  emphasizes  the  breadth  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  The 
background  of  the  Johannine  saying  may  be  even  more  complicated  than  has 
hitherto  been  recognized.  On  the  one  hand,  the  possibility  that  the  ap)o- 
calyptic  material  may  be  relevant  must  be  taken  seriously;  on  the  other,  we 
are  bound  to  ask  what  ô  àpv6ç  toö  6eoö  would  mean  to  Hellenistic  readers 
of  the  gospel.  Was  John  aware  of  and  concerned  about  this  meaning?  I  have 

*  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  Die  AbendmahlsworU  Jem  (2nd  ed.,  1949),  44-6. 

*  Cf.  also  the  reference  to  hyssop  in  John  xix.  29. 

E.g.  Corpus  Hermeticum  i.  31  (Xoyiioiis  Buolos),  on  which  see  A.  D.  Nock  and  A.  J.  Festugière, 
Ceefus  Hermeticum  (1945)  i,  27!. 

*  See  especially  H.  Wenschkewitz,  Die  SpirituaHsienmg  der  Kultusbegr^e  (Angeloa-Beiheft  4;  1932), 

«-67. 

*  See  below,  p.  213. 
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argued  elsewhere  ‘  that  many  of  John’s  most  characteristic  Christological 
terms  have  a  threefold  background,  in  Judaism,  in  Hellenism,  and  in 
primitive  Christianity,  and  that  this  threefoldness  is  essential  to  and  indica¬ 
tive  of  John’s  purpose  in  writing;  this  might  be  true  also  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

(2)  There  is  another  way  in  which  Professor  Dodd  has  sharpened  the 
question  raised  by  the  title,  the  Lamb  of  Gkxi.  The  lamb  described  by  him  is 
an  eschatological  figure;  and  even  if  his  account  of  John’s  use  of  the  title  is 
not  accepted,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  ‘lamb  of  God’  in  all  probability 
describes  Jesus  in  his  eschatological  activity.  This  again  is  true  of  John’s 
titles  in  general.  ‘The  Word’,  for  example,  is  not  a  metaphysical  concept 
(though  John  may  have  been  aware  of  such  concepts),  but  God’s  creative  and 
revealing  speech  addressed  to  mankind  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  the  ‘  Light  of  the 
world’  is  not  a  component  in  a  dualistic  universe  (though  such  notions  may 
well  lie  in  the  background  of  John’s  thought),  but  a  light  which,  shining  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  exposes  men  to  judgement  and  enables  them  to  have  the 
‘light  of  life’.  Similarly,  the  Lamb  is  probably  not  a  metaphysical  or 
institutional  title,  but  a  description  of  the  eschatological  activity  or  function 
of  Jesus.* 

In  this  short  paper,  which  is  intended  rather  to  stimulate  the  contributions  j 
of  others  than  itself  to  contribute  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  I  cannot  attempt  I 
to  present  the  background  material  fully  and  systematically,  and  I  must  I 
therefore  be  content  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  New  Testament  ! 
references  and  allusions  to  Christ  as  God’s  Lamb,  and  venture  to  suggest  I 
what  may  have  been  the  traditional  processes  to  which  they  bear  witness.  f 

In  John  i.  29  the  description  of  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  ascribed  to  I 
John  the  Baptist.  Without  affirming  the  validity  of  this  ascription,  we  may  I 
nevertheless  begin  by  recalling  the  Christian  tradition  about  the  Baptist.  It 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  his  activity  and  proclamation  were  alike 
eschatological.*  The  narrative  of  Josephus*  confirms  the  apocalyptic  excite-  [ 
ment  which  is  apparent  in  the  synoptic  gospels.®  His  baptism  was  designed  j 
to  seal  the  people  of  God,  or  a  remnant  of  the  people  of  God,  against  the  day  | 

of  judgement.  The  judgement  would  be  carried  out  by  a  Conting  One,  j 

mightier  than  hb  forerunner;  this  Coming  One  must  be  the  Messiah,  but 
beyond  the  prediction  that  he  would  cleanse  his  threshing-floor,  gather  the 
wheat  into  hb  barn,  and  bum  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire,  the  Baptist 
seems  to  have  made  no  positive  statement  about  him.  The  ‘baptism  with 
Holy  Spirit’,  or  with  ‘Holy  Spirit  and  fire’,  which  the  gospeb  ascribe  to  him 

^  Ztitsekriftfür  sysUmattsche  ThtologU  xxu  (1953/4),  pp.  264-6. 

*  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  overlooked;  see  e.g.  J.  Jerenuai, 
TTmlogùchts  Wörterbtich  aum  Neuen  Testament  1,  344,  lines  3-7;  E.  Stauffer,  Die  Theologie  des  Naue 
Testaments  (1945),  p.  113;  R.  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes  (ed.  ii  (2),  1950},  p.  66. 

*  JTu  Holy  Spirit  and  tlu  Gospel  Tradition  (1947),  pp.  26-34. 

*  Antiquities,  xvm,  1 16-19. 

*  Mark  i.  5,  vi.  14,  ».  32;  Matt.  iii.  7  =  Luke  iii.  7;  Luke  iii.  I5f. 
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is  best  explained  as  a  corruption  of  baptism  with  wind  (Trveöpa)  and  fire — it 
is  simply  the  judgement  of  the  threshing-floor  again.^  This  picture  of  the 
Messiah  goes  no  further  than — perhaps  does  not  go  as  far  as — that  in  (for 
example)  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  To  this  apocalyptic  message  corresponds  the  primitive 
Christian  evaluation  of  John  as  Elijah,  the  expected  herald*  of  the  Messiah; 
John  may  not  have  thought  of  himself  in  this  role,  but  to  Christians  who 
conceived  their  faith  in  apocalyptic  terms  the  identification  was  inevitable. 
There  is  no  good  ground  for  thinking  that  John  recognized  in  Jesus  the 
Coming  One  whom  he  had  foretold.  In  Mark  it  is  Jesus  who  sees  the 
rending  heavens  and  the  descending  dove  (i.  10),  and  the  heavenly  voice 
addresses  him  alone — où  el,  not  oôt6ç  êoriv  (i.  ii);  and  the  question 
(Matt.  xi.  3  =  Luke  vii.  19),  où  el  ô  èpxôpevoç,  i)  ôXAov  rrpoaboKCopev; 
indicates  that  John  had  received  no  divine  revelation  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  He  simply  takes  his  place  among  the  Palestinian  apocalyptists  of 
the  first  century. 

As  the  tradition  developed,  this  picture  of  the  Baptist  changed.  If  the  view 
expressed  above  is  correct,  the  change  of ‘wind  and  fire’  into  ‘Holy  Spirit’ 
had  taken  place  before  Mark  was  written.  With  the  same  change  a  reference 
to  Christian  baptism  was  introduced.  The  identification  of  John  with  Elijah, 
though  emphasized  by  Matthew,  is  much  weakened  by  Luke,*  who  makes 
John  an  imposing  religious  figure  rather  than  a  character  in  the  eschatological 
drama.  John  is  aware  of  the  identity  of  Jesus  (at  least  from  the  time  of  the 
baptism),  and  Matthew  and  Luke  in  different  ways*  emphasize  the  Baptist’s 
inferiority.  In  the  fourth  gospel  these  tendencies  are  taken  further.  John 
denies  outright  that  he  is  Elijah  (i.  21).  The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  not  narrated. 
The  Baptist  recognizes  Jesus  through  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  him 
(i.  32ff.),  and  acknowledges  that  Jesus,  though  chronologically  he  comes 
after  him  (this  element  of  the  tradition  could  not  be  disputed),  has  taken  rank 
in  fipont  of  him  in  virtue  of  his  prior  existence  (i.  30).  Jesus  will  baptize  with 
the  Spirit  (i.  33)  ;  he  must  increase  while  John  decreases  (iii.  30)  ;  he  is  the 
bridegroom  and  has  the  bride  (iii.  29).  John,  says  the  evangelist  was  not  the 
light,  t6  àXriôivèv  çôjs,  but  came  to  bear  witness  irepl  toO  çcotôç  (i.  8f.). 

At  this  point,  two  suggestions  may  be  made,  (i)  It  would  be  entirely 
consistent  with  John  the  Baptist’s  message  in  its  original  form  that  he  should 
have  described  the  Messiah  as  the  Lamb  of  Crod  in  the  apocalyptic  sense. 

*  Mark  i.  8  (irviCfuam  Matt.  iii.  ii  =  Luke  iii.  16  (Iv  irvtCfiiom  Aylep  nori  irupi).  Cf.  H.S.G.T. 

lasf. 

•  See  Mai.  iii.  23  (iv.  4);  for  the  post-biblical  tradition,  Strack-Billerbeck  rv,  764-98;  T.W.N.T. 
“•  930-43  (J-  Jeremias). 

'  Luke  omits  the  description  of  the  Baptist’s  food  and  clothing  (Mark  i.  6  {si  v.l.)\  Matt.  iii.  4), 
»nd  Mark  ix.  11-13  (=Matt.  xvii.  10-13).  >•  '7  Luke  alludes  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  but 

his  words  (Iv  nvtOuan  xort  Suvàun  ’HWou)  indicate  that  his  meaning  is  that  John  will  be,  like 
Elijah,  a  powerful  prophet. 

‘  h^tt.  iii.  i4f.  The  Lucan  infancy  stories  (especially  Luke  i.  43f.)  are  told  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
wperiority  of  Jesus. 
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(2)  It  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  Church’s  handling  of  the  Baptist 
tradition,  and  in  particular  with  John  the  Evangelist’s  recasting  of  the 
earlier  gospel  tradition, ^  if  this  ‘  Lamb  of  God  ’  became  a  less  primitive  and 
more  profoundly  theological  conception.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  have 
here  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  title,  the  ‘Lamb  of  God’.* 

No  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  suggestion  in  itself.  One  similar  in  form  was 
made  by  Billerbeck.*  After  showing  that  it  was  possible  to  interpret  John  i.  29 
in  terms  of  both  the  passover  offering  and  Isa.  liii.  7,  Billerbeck  suggested 
that  both  interpretations  could  be  right.  ‘Der  Täufer  Johannes. .  .hat  bei 
dem  “Lamm  Gottes”  nicht  an  das  Vorbild  des  alttestamen tlichen  Passah¬ 
lamms  gedacht. ...  Der  Ausdruck  “Lamm  Gk>ttes”  geht  deshalb  in  des 
Täufers  Mund  auf  Jes.  liii.  7  zurück. ...  Der  Apostel  Johannes  hat  mehr 
gesehen  als  der  Täufer:  er  hat  Karfreitag  imter  dem  Kreuz  und  Ostern  an 
dem  offenen  Grabe  Jesu  gestanden. . . .  Darum  sieht  er  in  dem  agnus  dei  nicht 
den  messianischen  Dulder . . .  sondern  das  messianische  Passahlamm.’  We 
may  compare  also  the  suggestion,  made  in  various  forms,*  that  behind  the 
Ô  àpvôs  ToO  0600  of  our  Greek  New  Testament  there  lies  an  Aramaic  jrVo 
which  meant  originally  ô  Traïç  toû  Oeoö  but  was  either  mistranslated 
or  reinterpreted,  whether  by  John  or  by  some  earlier  writer.  Whatever  the 
linguistic  virtues  or  weaknesses  of  this  theory,  it  must,  like  Billerbeck’s,  face 
the  question  whether  John  the  Baptist  did  conceive  the  Messiah  in  terms  of 
the  Isaianic  Servant,  and  in  particular  in  terms  of  Isa.  liii.  7.  There  seem  to 
be  no  positive  grounds  for  thinking  that  he  did.  The  words  of  the  heavenly 
voice  (Mark  i.  ii.  Matt.  iii.  17,  Luke  iii.  22)  may  be  based  in  part  upon 
Isa.  xlii.  I  ;  but  they  do  not  contain  the  word  ‘servant’,  in  the  oldest  tradition 
they  are  addressed  to  Jesus  only,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  a 
reference  to  the  first  Servant  Song  implies  also  a  further  reference  to  the  last. 
Moreover,  if  John  the  Baptist  had  already  begun  to  interpret  Messiahship  in 
terms  of  suffering  he  would  probably  not  have  uttered  the  perplexed  or 
despondent  question  of  Matt.  xi.  3,  Luke  vii.  19;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  other  utterances  do  not  suggest  that  he  had  in  ntind  a  suffering  Messiah.* 

^  The  Baptist  docs  not,  in  the  synoptic  gosf>cls,  sp>eak  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Lamb,  but  the  fourth 
evangelist  doubtless  had  at  his  disposal  other  traditional  material,  which  may  have  contained  the 
word.  Dodd  {Interpretation,  p.  238)  thinks  it  ‘by  no  means  impossible’  that  the  Baptist  used  the  word 
in  its  apocalyptic  sense.  We  may  note  the  fact  that  in  John  iii.  28  f.  the  Baptist  compares  Jesus  to 
a  bridegroom;  there  is  in  Mark  ii.  18-20  some  ground  for  thinking  that  this  comparison  was  based 
on  a  pre-Johannine  tradition  referring  to  the  Baptist.  See  below,  p.  215,  n.  4. 

*  The  problem  is  stated  perhaps  most  clearly  by  J.  Jeremias  in  Z.N.T.W.  xxxrv  (1935).  p-  uS- 

‘(1)  Dem  Spät juden tum  ist  die  Bezeichnung  des  Erlösers  als  Lamm  unbekannt;  (2)  Die  Genetiv¬ 
verbindung  6  àMvô{  ToO  6coC  ist  völlig  singulär;  (3)  die  Bezeichnung  Jesu  als  Lanun  Gottes  ist  im 
Munde  des  Täufers  nicht  zu  erwarten.’  *  Strack-Billerbeck,  ii,  369 f. 

*  C.  J.  Ball,  Expository  Times,  xxi  (1909/10),  pp.  92 f.;  C.  F.  Bumey,  The  Aramaic  Origin  of  Ihs 

Fourth  Gospel  (1922),  pp.  i07f.;J. Jeremias,  T.W.N.T.  i,  343,  and  W.  xxxiv  (1935),  PP-  *'5" 

23.  The  suggestion  is  criticized  by  C.  H.  E)odd,  J.T.S.  old  series  xxxrv  (1933),  p-  285,  and  Inierprtto- 
tion,  pp.  235f.;  R.  Bultmann,  Dos  Ev.  des  Joh.  p.  67. 

*  It  has  often  (e.g.  G.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus  (E.T.,  1909),  pp.  276-80;  W.  C.  Allen,  The  Gospd 
according  to  St  Mark  (1915),  p.  56;  O.  Cullmaim,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament  (1950),  pp- 
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Is  there  positive  ground  for  thinking  that  the  Baptist  spoke  of  the  Messiah 
as  the  apocalyptic  lamb?  There  is  indeed  the  suggestive  but  inconclusive 
argument  that  this  title  would  be  as  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
message  as  that  of  the  Suffering  Servant  would  be  inconsistent.  Further  than 
this  however  it  is  not  easy  to  go.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  title  is 
pre-Christian.  It  is  customary  to  point  to  I  Enoch  xc.  38/  and  to  Test. 
Joseph  xix.  8.*  These  passages  however  furnish  but  a  slender  foundation.  In 
the  Ethiopie  text  of  I  Enoch  the  word  ‘  lamb  ’  does  not  occur.  The  text  reads 
‘word’,  and  Charles®  obtains  ‘lamb’  only  by  retroverting  into  Hebrew  and 
emending  the  resultant  n*?»  into  nVtJ.  This  change  is  suggested  by  the  passage 
in  Test.  Joseph;  but  this  has  evidently  suffered  corruption  and  Christian 
interpolation — how  much  it  is  difficult  to  say — and  moreover  it  is  regarded 
by  Charles  as  dependent  upon  I  Enoch  xc.  His  argument  moves  in  a  circle  ; 
it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  wrong,  and  indeed  may  well  be  right;  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  regard  it  as  established. 

It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  John  the  Baptist  himself  spoke  of  the  Messiah 
as  the  Lamb,  though  this  may  well  be  true.*  We  may  however  confidently 
say  that  this  title  was  in  use  in  primitive  Christian  thought  since  there  is  clear 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  It  plays  no  small  part  in  Revelation. 
In  this  book,  compiled  over  many  years  and  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
not  unrelated  in  its  origin  to  the  fourth  gospel,  the  ‘  Lamb  ’  is  practically  a 


J.  Jeremias,  T.  W.N.  T.  v,  699)  been  maintained  that  in  Mark  i.  u  ô  ut6s  tiou  derives  from  an 
original  6  irais  (lou.  The  heavenly  voice  spoke  in  terms  of  Isa.  xlii.  i  ;  Jesus  was  said  to  be  the  Servant, 
not  the  Son,  of  God.  For  criticism  and  other  p>oints  of  view  see  e.g.  F.  J.  F.  Jackson  and  K.  I.ake, 
The  Begimings  of  Christianity,  I,  i  (1920),  pp.  397-400;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Synoptic  Gospels  (2nded., 
1927),  1,  pp.  10-19;  V.  Taylor,  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  (1952),  pp.  1 19,  120-2,  161  f.  Even  if 
this  suggestion  be  correct,  it  gives  no  support  to  the  argument  that  the  Baptist  spioke  of  Jesus  in  terms 
of  Isa.  liii,  and  it  remains  true  that  the  words  of  Mark  i.  1 1  were  not  spoken  by  or  even  to  the 
Baptist.  John  i.  34,  even  if  6  éKAcicTÔs  toO  6eo0  be  read  (so  A.  Hamack,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des 
Neuen  Testaments  und  der  alten  Küche,  i  (1931),  pp.  127-32,  J.  Jeremias,  T.W.N.T.  v,  687,  note  260; 
against,  G.  Schrenk,  T.  W.N.  T.  rv,  194,  note  18,  R.  Bultmann,  Dos  Eo.  des  Joh.  p.  64),  is  not  a  simple 
equivalent  of  i.  29  but  a  summary  of  all  that  the  Baptist  has  said  about  Jesus. 

‘  ‘And  I  saw  till  all  their  g^enerations  were  transformed,  and  they  all  became  white  bulls;  and  the 
6rst  among  them  became  a  lamb,  and  that  lamb  became  a  great  animal  and  had  great  black  horns 
on  its  bead;  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  rejoiced  over  it  and  over  all  the  oxen.’  R.  H.  Charles’s 
translation;  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (1913),  ii,  260. 

*  Greek  text:  ‘And  I  saw  that  [from  Judah  was  bom]  a  virgin  [wearing  a  linen  garment,  and  from 
her]  was  bom  a  lamb,  [without  spot] ;  and  on  his  left  hand  there  was  as  it  were  a  lion;  and  all  the 
beasts  rushed  against  him,  and  the  lamb  overcame  them,  and  destroyed  them  and  trod  them  under 
foot.’  Armenian  text  :  ‘  And  I  saw  in  the  midstof  the  horns  a  virgin  [wearing  a  many-coloured  garment, 
and  from  her]  went  forth  a  lamb;  and  on  his  right  (was  as  it  were  a  lion;  and)  all  the  beasts  and  all 
the  reptiles  rushed  (against  him),  and  the  lamb  overcame  them  and  destroyed  them.’  R.  H.  Charles’s 
translation;  see  Ap.  and  Ps.  n,  353.  Charles  omits  the  words  in  square  brackets  as  intrusions  into  the 
original  text,  and  regards  the  word  ‘virgin’  as  corrupt.  He  thinks  the  original  text  ran,  ‘And  I  saw 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  horns  a  bull-calf  became  a  lamb  ’.  Gf.  Test.  Benjamin  iii.  8  (Greek  text)  :  *  In 
thee  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  heaven  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world’ — almost  certainly  a  Christian  interpolation. 

*  See  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch  (2nd  ed.,  1912),  p.  216. 

*  The  fourth  evangelist’s  retenuon  of  the  expression  in  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist  coimts  for 
something;  someone  must  have  started  the  Christian  use  of  the  title,  and  the  Baptist  is  at  least  as 
hWy  as  Enoch — if  the  two  are  to  be  regarded  as  alternatives.  See  above,  p.  214,  n.  i. 
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technical  term  for  the  Messiah.  This  fact  accounts  for  many  otherwise 
strange  expressions  in  which  the  metaphorical  significance  of  the  lamb 
disappears  entirely.  Thus  it  is  proper  to  a  lamb  to  be  slain,  and  to  shed  its 
blood  (e.g.  V.  6,  vii.  14)  ;  proper  also  to  the  apocalyptic  lamb  to  stand  upon 
Mount  Sion  with  its  followers  (xiv.  i).  But  lambs  do  not  shepherd  men 
(vii.  1 7),  do  not  keep  books  containing  the  names  of  the  elect  (xiii.  0,  xxi.  27), 
do  not  open  the  seals  of  destiny  (v.  5,  vi.  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12)  or  celebrate  their 
marriages,  nor  do  they  marry  cities  (xix.  7,  9,  xxi.  9).  The  author  of  Revela¬ 
tion  was  able  to  presuppose  the  useful  cryptic  equation.  Lamb  =  Messiah, 
and  could  therefore  say  about  the  Lamb  anything  that  could  be  said  about  the 
supernatural  Messiah.  Whether  in  this  he  was  dependent  upon  the  Dream- 
Visions  of  Enoch  or  not,^  the  language  is  too  abundant  for  us  to  doubt  that 
early  Christian  apocalyptic  thought*  spoke  of  the  Messiah — and  thus  of 
Jesus — 2is  the  Lamb.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  Daniel  alone  is  sufficient 
to  afford  adequate  precedent  for  animal  symbolism,®  and  there  was  more  in 
other  apocalyptic  works.® 

In  Revelation  we  see  an  author  making  various  attempts  to  broaden  the 
use  of  the  Lamb  image  by  combining  it  with  other  apocalyptic  formulas.  The 
clearest  example  of  this  is  the  combination  (alluded  to  above)  of  the  Lamb 
figure  with  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This 
has  been  carried  out  in  two  ways.  In  xxi.  9  the  city  is  the  bride  of  the  Lamb; 
in  xxi.  22f.  the  Lamb  serves  as  temple  and  light  within  the  city.  Here  are  in 
all  three  apocalyptic  figures  (in  addition  to  the  Lamb  and  the  city):  the 
heavenly  bridegroom,  the  new  temple,  and  the  light  of  the  Messiah.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  here  to  pursue  the  themes  started  by  these  various  expres¬ 
sions,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  identification  of  the  Lamb  with  the 
temple  introduces  at  once  the  notion  of  sacrificial  worship  in  a  manner 
independent  of  both  Isa.  liii  and  the  passover.  If  the  Lamb  is  the  temple  of 
the  heavenly  city,  the  Lamb  is  an  eternal  means  of  atonement  for  the  people 
of  God.® 

In  the  numerous  references  in  Revelation  to  the  Lamb  there  is  no  unity 
or  coherent  scheme  (other  than  the  conviction  that  Jesus  fulfils  all  the  hopes 
of  Judaism).  The  fourth  evangelist  on  the  other  hand  uses  the  expression, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  once  only  (i.  36  is  merely  a  repetition),  and  there,  in  his 

^  There  are  several  parallels  between  Revelation  and  1  Enoch  ;  for  example,  Rev.  i.  4,  iv.  5,  viii. 
2  II  E.  xc.  21  ;  Rev.  iii.  5  //  E.  xc.  31  ;  Rev.  iii.  12  //  E.  xc.  29;  Rev.  ix.  i  //  E.  Ixxxvi.  i  ;  Rev.  xx.  u 
(and  the  sealed  book  of  v.  6)  1 1  E.  xc.  20;  Rev.  xx.  15  //  E.  xc.  26.  See  further  R.  H.  Charles,  Enoch, 
xevi-xeix. 

*  Striedy  speaking,  the  evidence  of  Revelation  is  valid  only  for  the  province  of  Asia. 

*  See  Dan  vii.  3-8,  viii.  3-10. 

*  For  example,  I  Enoch  Ixxxix,  xc  ;  Test.  Joseph  xix.  It  is  on  the  widespread  use  of  lamb  (sheep)- 
imagery  in  I  Elnoch,  rather  than  on  xc.  38,  that  Dodd  relies,  regarding  xc.  9  as  relevant  for  his 
purpose  whether  it  refers  to  Judas  Maccabaeus  or  the  Messiah. 

‘  Cf.  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  offered  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  according  to  Hebretvs.  The 
Apocalypse  and  this  ‘  Platonic  ’  epistle  are  not  so  remote  from  each  other  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
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manner,  concentrates  into  a  single  epigrammatic  utterance  a  number  of 
Christological  notions,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the  primitive  apo¬ 
calyptic  material  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  Hellenistic  Church  of  about 
a.d.  1 00.^  I  have  already  (p.  211)  suggested  that  the  passover  Lamb  is  one 
primary  element  in  the  thought  of  John  i.  29;  this  is  agreed  by  many 
expositors,*  and  is  confirmed  by  Paul’s  explicit  use  of  passover  material  in 
I  Cor.v.  7  and  the  probable  passover  reference  in  I  Peter  i.  19.*  The  main 
objection  to  the  paschal  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  that  the  Passover 
offering  was  not  thought  of  as  taking  away  (aïpciv)  sin,  and  to  meet  it 
recourse  is  generally  had  to  the  lamb  mentioned  in  Isa.  liii.  7,  for  the  Servant 
whom  the  lamb  represents  duap-rios  iroAXcov  dvn^veyKev  (0.  12:  D'an  KOn 
jwi).*  There  is  much  probability  in  this  step;  but  it  is  important  not  to  go 
too  fast.  The  removal  of  sins  is  a  notion  which  may  be  approached  from 
many  angles,  not  least  (as  Professor  Dodd  has  rightly  emphasized)  from  the 
apocalyptic.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  words  ascribed  to  John  the  Baptist  it 
is  not  inappropriate  to  recall  his  own  baptism.  To  say  that  it  was  performed 
sis  &9ECTW  dpap-nwv  (Mark  i.  4)  may  be  to  apply  a  Christian  formulation 
anachronistically;  but  to  deny  it  any  connexion  with  purification  is  absurd. 
The  Messiah  John  foretold  was  to  cleanse  his  threshing-floor  with  wind  and 
fire.  The  connexion  in  the  New  Testament  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and 
sin  and  guilt  is  too  evident  to  need  emphasis;  see  for  example  Rom.  iii.  25, 
1  Cor.  XV.  3, 1  John  ii.  2,  iii.  5.  But  those  passages  which  most  plainly  speak 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  expiation  do  not  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  passover; 
in  fact  there  is  only  one  context  where  passover,  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the 
expiation  of  sin  are  regularly  combined — the  Christian  eucharist,  and  I 
suggest  that  there  is  the  crucible  in  which  the  strange  amalgam  of  John  i.  29 
was  fused.®  The  Jews  did  not  interpret  passover  in  terms  of  Isa.  liii,  but  the 
Christians  did,®  and  it  was  probably  not  by  a  direct  route  but  by  way  of  the 


‘  Cf.  his  use  of  the  temple,  which,  already  an  apocalyptic  symbol  (Rev.  xxi.  22;  I  Elnoch  xc.  29), 
becomes  ô  va6s  toO  oebparof  oCrroO  (John  ii.  21);  and  of  the  manna,  which  is  also  an  apocalyptic 
symbol  (Rev.  ii.  17;  II  Baruch  xxix.  8)  but  in  John  (in  a  eucharistie  context)  leads  up  to  one  of  the 
Christological  tya  dm’s  (vi.  31,  t6  u6tvva...6  &pTo$  toO  OtoO  (33)...!/^  elm  6  Âpros  tUs  3cofis 
(35))'  Incidentally,  we  have  here,  without  reference  to  the  Servant  of  God,  an  explanation  of  the 
difficult  genitive,  6  d|iv6s  toO  6toC  (cf.  p.  214,  n.  2).  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  is  the  bread  of  God — that  is,  he  is  the  lamb  stilted  by  God  (cf.  Gen.  xxii.  8,  I3f.; 
otherwise,  Bultmarm,  op.  cit.  p.  67). 

*  For  example  W.  Bauer,  Das  Johannes-Evangelium  (3rd  ed.,  1933),  p.  36;  R.  H.  Strachan,  The 
Fourth  Gospel  (3rd  ed.,  1941),  p.  113.  Cf.  Bultmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  66 f. 

’  For  this  reference  see  for  example  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  i.  i-ii.  17  (1898), 
p.  79;  E.  G.  Selwyn,  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (1946),  p.  146;  F.  W.  Beare,  The  First  Epistie  of  Peter 
(■947)»  P-  80;  H.  Windisch,  Die  Katholischen  Briefe  (3rd  ed.  by  H.  Preisker,  1951),  p.  57. 

*  Sec  for  example  J.T.S.  old  series  XLvm  (1947),  pp.  i55f.;  R.  H.  Strachan,  loc.  cit.;  H.  Strath- 
raann,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes  (1951),  pp.  47f. 

'  O.  Cullmaim  {Les  Sacrements  dans  l'Evangüejohmnique  (1951),  pp.  34f.;  cf.  Baptism,  pp.  2of.)  finds 
a  connexion  between  John  i.  29  (and  therefore  also  between  the  death  of  Christ)  and  baptism.  This 
connexion  is  criticized  with  justice  by  W.  Michaelis,  Die  Sakramente  im  Johannesevangelium  (1946),  p.  4. 

Commonly  in  the  second  century;  thus  Justin,  Trypho  1 1 1  ;  fiv  yip  rà  itioxa  Ô  *  tvOsIs 

Kol  'Hoatois  Içti'  ACnis  Trpißarrov . . .  (Isa.  liii.  7)  ;  Melito,  Homily  on  the  Passion  (Campbell 
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Christian  passovcr  that  Isa.  liii  came  into  John  i.  29.  I  may  here  return  again 
to  I  Cor.  V.  7  and  I  Peter  i.  i8f.  It  is,  I  believe,  substantially  true  to  say  of 
each  passage  that  it  is  certainly  cultic  and  probably  in  some  measure 
eucharistie;  that  it  alludes  to  the  passover  lamb;  and  that  the  motive  of  the 
allusion  concerns  the  removal  of  sin.^ 

Two  further  observations,  (i)  The  interpretation  of  John  i.  29  primarily 
in  terms  of  the  passover  and  the  eucharist  does  full  justice  to  the  eschatological 
aspect  of  the  title,  ô  àiJivôç  toö  6eoö  (see  above,  p.  212),  for  the  paschal  meal 
W21S  bound  up  with  the  most  eager  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.* 
(2)  At  the  same  time,  the  problem  of  the  place  of  the  ‘Lamb  of  God’  in 
John’s  reinterpretation  of  the  gospel  material  is  solved.  The  passover  had 
already  proved  one  of  the  most  readily  ‘  Hellenizable  ’  elements  in  the  Jewish 
cultus.  Philo  explained  it  with  a  neat  though  false  etymology  as  a  Siàpaoiç 
driTÔ  Tûîv  irctôœv.*  The  passover  lamb  thus  signified  a  spiritual  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  sin.  Moreover,  the  pagan  world  was  not  composed  exclusively  of 
Hermetic  philosophers,  and  it  was  well  aware  of  the  practice  of  sacrifice. 
Reference  to  a  lamb  at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  might  well  suggest  a 
sacrifice  for  purification  antecedent  to  initiation  ;*  in  any  case,  to  all  but  the 
most  uninstructed  heathen  it  would  suggest  the  Christian  mystery. 

To  sum  up:  John  the  Baptist,  or  at  any  rate  the  earliest  Christians,  thought 
of  the  Messiah  as  the  apocalyptic  lamb,  destined  to  overthrow  evil.  But 
Christian  theology  pondered  the  fact  of  Jesus’  death,  and  Christian  liturgy 
developed  the  notion  of  the  Christian  passover.  John  the  Evangelist  brought 
the  resultant  wealth  of  material  together  in  a  term  which,  like  many  that  he 
used,  was  at  once  Jewish  and  Hellenistic,  apocalyptic,  theological  and 
liturgictil  ;  and  so  deposited  at  the  centre  of  Christian  theology,  liturgy  and 
art  the  picture  of  the  agnus  dei  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi.  c.  k.  barrett 


Bonner,  Studies  and  Documents  xu  (1940)),  many  passages,  especially  the  quotation  of  Isa.  liii.  7 
in  Horn.  64;  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolû,  Liber  de  Paschate  (Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  i,  p.  160):  . .  .6  dvrl  toO 
öqivoC  iraR  6eoG  6  SeOiis. . .  ;  Tertullian,  adv.  Marcionem  iv,  40:  Nam  et  tot  fesHs  ludaeotum  Paschat 

diem  egit ..  .qui  tanquam  oois  ad  victimam  adduci  habens _ Behind  so  many  allusions  there  is  doubtless 

a  very  old  tradition.  Whether  the  use  of  Isa.  liii  is  already  implied  in  the  New  Testament  words 
facxwvöiicvov  vrrip  -iroÂXcïv  (Mark  xiv.  24;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Luke  xxii.  20),  and  whether  these 
words  go  back  to  Jesus,  are  questions  which  carmot  be  discussed  here. 

*  In  I  Ck>r.  V.  7  Paul  is  probably  using  a  Christian  hagg^dah  for  the  passover;  see  Jeremias, 
Abendmahlsworte,  pp.  32  f.  The  essence  of  Christianity  lies  in  ptartaking  in  the  eschatological  feast 
inaugurated  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  leaven — the  impurity  of  the  old  age — must  be  removed.  The 
parallel  in  Ignatius  {Magnesians  x.  2 — see  the  whole  of  ixf.)  suggests  the  Christian  Sunday  feast.  The 
cultic  background  of  I  Peter  has  often  been  emphasized;  most  recendy  perhapis  by  H.  Preisker, 
op.  cit.;  and  F.  L.  Cross,  I  Peter,  A  Pashal  Liturgy  (1954). 

*  For  the  Jewish  hope,  see  Jeremias,  Abendmahlsiuorte,  p.  loi  ;  for  the  Christian,  Jeremias, 
T.WM.T.w.goi. 

*  See  for  example  Leg.  AUeg.  ni,  165;  and  further  W.  L.  Knox,  St  Paul  and  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles 

(>939).  PP-  29ff-  ,  .....  j 

*  Cf.  John  iii.  5,  where  the  rite  of  initiadon  itself  is  referred  to.  For  sacrificial  rites  of  this  kind  see 
e.g.  the  Messeniorum  lex  de  Mysteriis  Andaniae  faciendis  (Dittenberger,  Syll.  (3rd  ed.),  736:  Ion  K4 
6st  iTOpéxtiv  -irpô  -roO  ftpyso^on  puorripluv-  ftpvos  6O0  Xsukoùj.  .  .dtpvos  Ekotov ...  (lines  67f.); 
Apuleius,  Metamorphoses  xi,  22,  matutino  peracto  sacrificio. 
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THE  ‘TESTAMENT  OF  ABRAHAM’: 
PROBLEMS  IN  BIBLICAL  GREEK 

It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  the  late  Dr  M.  R.  James  produced  his  edition 
of  the  Testament  of  Abraham  in  the  Cambridge  University  Press  series,  ‘Texts 
and  Studies’  (ii,  2),  and  apart  from  an  occasional  notice  in  dictionaries  or 
periodicals  little  has  been  done  to  assail  or  support  the  jjosition  taken  up  by 
Dr  James. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  work  has  been  neglected,  because  it  has  an  interest  for 
Biblical  students  in  both  a  general  and  a  particular  way.  The  work  exists  in 
Greek  in  several  medieval  manuscripts  (one  in  the  Bodleian),  in  two  recen¬ 
sions  which  both  follow  the  same  story;  but  that  known  as  Rec.  B  differs  in 
many  details  from,  and  is  considerably  shorter  than,  Rec.  A.  The  book  is 
half-legendary,  half-apocalyptic,  describing  a  visit  of  the  archangel  Michael 
to  the  patriarch  Abraham  in  order  to  bring  his  soul  to  heaven  at  God’s 
command  and,  in  the  second  half,  a  conducted  tour  by  Abraham  of  heaven 
and  earth  under  the  guidance  of  the  archangel  Michael.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  apocalypse  which  foreshadows  things  to  come,  but  reveals  what  is  happening 
here  and  now  in  heavenly  places.  It  is  therefore  the  more  difficult  kind  to 
date,  as  it  lacks  references  to  events  in  world-history.  Yet  the  date  is  some¬ 
thing  which  it  would  be  very  useful  to  know.  The  doctrine  of  the  weighing  of 
souls  at  death  {psychostasia)  is  well  known  in  Christian  legend  and  art  of  the 
middle  ages,^  and  is  prominent  in  the  Testament.  Is  this  its  first  occurrence 
in  Christian  literature,  or  is  it  part  of  another  direct  stream  of  non-Christian 
tradition  from  its  Egyptian  or  Persian  origin?  This  and  other  prominent 
features,  like  that  of  the  Recording  Angel  and  the  Book  of  Deeds  out  of  which 
all  shall  be  judged,  would  indicate  that  we  have  an  important  source  for 
medieval  Christian  legend,  and  a  book  which  was  popular  enough  in  the 
Church  to  have  been  rendered  into  Roumanian,  Slavonic,  Arabic,  Ethiopie 
and  Coptic.  However,  its  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  the  Christian  historian. 
Though  the  final  form  of  the  Testament  is  probably  medieval,  as  M.  R. 
James  thought,  nevertheless  there  are  many  doctrines  belonging  to  early, 
even  pre-Tannaitic,  Judaism.  These  have  suffered  the  addition  of  a  few 
Christian  comments  in  places,  and  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  recen¬ 
sions  are  fundamentally  Jewish  in  character.  Study  of  this  book  may  help  to 
illustrate  the  solidarity  of  Judaism  in  all  essentials  both  before  and  after  the 
catastrophe  of  70  a.d.;  it  shows  how  slightly  the  basic  traditions  really 
changed  from  the  earliest  scribes,  to  the  Pharisees  and  rabbis,  and  on  to  the 
time  of  the  finished  Talmud.  Together  with  other  ‘testaments’  and 

*  In  wall  paintings,  e.g.  at  Preston  Church,  Brighton,  and  in  old  Church  glass,  c.g.  at  Brightwell 
Baldwin  Church,  Oxon.,  and  in  the  Jesse  window  at  Selby  Abbey. 
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apocalypses,  the  Testament  of  Abraham  represents  the  popularizing  of  such 
teaching. 

From  the  historical  and  doctrinal  points  of  view  it  is  a  fascinating  piece  of 
work,  but  apart  from  this  consideration  there  is  a  more  particular  way  in 
which  the  book  should  prove  of  value  to  students  of  Biblical  Greek.  It  is,  we 
believe,  an  excellent  example  of  the  ‘Jewish’  Greek  language  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  and  bears  a  strong  syntactical  and  lexical  resemblance  to 
the  language  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament.  My  own  research  into 
this  aspect  of  the  book  has  more  than  ever  convinced  me  of  the  essential  unity 
of  all  Biblicad  Greek,  and  to  some  extent  its  uniqueness.  In  the  linguistic 
survey  of  this  form  of  speech,  which  is  now  much  to  be  desired,  from  both 
a  lexical  and  grammatical  standpoint,  the  Testament  of  Abraham  ought  to  find 
a  place.  All  kinds  of  interesting  lexical  questions  will  arise  ;  for  instance,  the 
Pauline  à7rEK5éx£o6on,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Apostle’s  own 
coinage,^  occurs  in  the  Testament,  and  so  does  the  very  rare  Johannine 
word,  viim'ip.  The  date  of  the  book  is  thus  of  significance  for  a  lexical  study 
of  Biblical  Greek. 

In  view  of  the  manifest  imp>ortance  of  the  work,  I  desire  to  submit,  briefly, 
the  results  of  my  own  investigation  into  its  origin. 

(i)  In  the  first  place.  Dr  James  over-stressed  the  Christian  elements  in  the 
book.  That  it  passed  through  Christian  hands  is  quite  certain,  but  these  may 
well  have  been  the  hands  of  scribes  alone.  In  what  may  be  called  the  narrative 
or  legendary  sections,  everything  of  a  Christian  nature  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  However,  in  the  apocalyptic  sections  the  Christian 
traces  are  more  definite  and  cannot  so  easily  be  detached  from  the  narrative. 
There  are  three  passages  in  particular  of  which  this  is  true,  and  they  occur 
together  in  one  fairly  long  section,*  suggesting  the  possibility  that  this  section 
itself  is  part  of  a  Christian  apocalypse  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
book.  References  to  the  few  who  are  saved,  and  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  in  an 
almost  certainly  Christian  sense,  occur  in  this  section  and  are  a  vital  part  of 
it.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  doxology  which,  in  Rec.  A., 
is  unmistakably  Christian,  and  occurs  in  all  the  extant  MSS.  of  that  recension. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  very  hkely  that  a  Christian  apocalypse,  or  part  of  one, 
has  been  incorporated.  There  are  a  few  linguistic  differences  between  this 
section  and  the  rest  of  the  work,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assumption  of  a  different  hand.  The  medieval  Christian  doctrine  of  psycho- 
stasia  occurs  in  this  section,  it  is  true,  but  on  closer  examination  this  particular 
form  of  the  doctrine  proves  to  be  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  which  was 
fashionable  in  the  Church,  and  of  which  traces  can  still  be  seen  in  murals, 
windows,  and  legends;  it  seems  to  be  much  older,  and  the  borrowing,  if  there 
is  any,  is  on  the  side  of  the  medieval  visionists  and  painters,  so  far  as  this 

^  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Tht  Vocabulmy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  London,  1930,  s.v. 

*  C.U.P.  edition,  p.  90,  line  10,  to  p.  92,  line  18. 
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doctrine  is  concerned.^  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  parts  of  this 
section  may  be  from  Christian  apocalyptic  sources,  worked  by  a  redactor  into 
our  book  (Rec.  A  only),  or  inserted  by  readers  or  copyists.  Thus,  whatever 
Christianization  there  may  be  in  the  Testament  is  due  either  to  redactors  or 
scribes.  A  scribal  theory  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  a  redactional,  since 
there  seems  little  motive  for  the  expenditure  of  energy  by  a  Christian 
redactor  or  editor.  The  book  is  certainly  not  made  a  Christian  one  by  these 
additions,  which  are  superfluous  and  superficial.  A  redactor  could  easily 
have  made  a  much  better  job  of  it.  As  to  date,  the  Christian  traces  were  most 
probably  added  in  the  middle  ages,  as  we  can  see  by  studying  the  vocabulary. 

(2)  The  doctrines  of  the  Testament  are  fundamentzilly  Jewish.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Dr  James  did  full  justice  to  this  aspect  of  the  work  in  his 
valuable  edition.  However,  Köhler  and  Ginzberg,  Jewish  scholars,  have  done 
something  to  make  up  for  this,  and  their  observations*  on  the  thoroughly 
Jewish  character  of  our  Testament  can  be  verified  and  expanded.  I  have 
myself  examined  every  doctrine  to  which  they  refer,  and  many  others,  and 
my  conclusion  is  that  both  recensions  contain  abundance  of  references  to 
rabbinical  doctrines.  However,  many  are  tinged  with  a  kind  of  occultism 
which  was  popular  among  certain  rabbis  of  a  mystical  tendency,  and  in 
substance  the  Testament  would  lie  somewhere  along  the  line  of  development 
which  culminated  in  the  Z'^har  and  similar  works.  At  any  rate,  it  is  Jewish. 

(3)  The  pre-Tannaitic  date  of  much  of  the  material,  which  is  undeniable, 
need  not  of  course  have  much  significance  for  the  date  of  the  finished  work. 
In  any  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  basic  material  would  go  back  to  the 
second  century  b.c.,  though  considerations  can  be  brought  forward  in 
support  of  so  early  a  date.  Chief  of  these  perhaps  is  the  impression  of  tolerance 
and  syncretism  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies.  Everything  points  to  Egypt  as  the  probable  provenance  of  the 
book. 

(4)  Turning  from  the  date  of  the  material  to  that  of  the  recensions  in  their 
present  Greek  form,  we  must  make  a  distinction  here  between  the  recensions. 
Contrary  to  what  was  previously  assumed,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  holding 
that  Rec.  B  is  the  more  primitive.  It  not  only  betrays  no  knowledge  of  the 
LXX  (Rec.  A  does  so,  in  the  case  of  Genesis),  but  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
language  of  that  form  of  Tobit  which  we  find  preserved  in  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rec.  A  can  be  shown  by  an  exhaustive  lexical  analysis  to 
have  a  strong  linguistic  similarity  with  2,  3,  4  Maccabees.  Indeed,  Rec.  B 
resembles  the  ‘translation*  books  of  the  LXX  (without  betraying  any 
knowledge  of  them),  while  Rec.  A  is  closer  in  vocabulary  to  the  ‘free’  Greek 

*  In  the  Tist.  Abr.  an  angel  named  Dokiel,  not  Michael,  does  the  weighing.  There  is  no  Devil  or 
Virgin  Mary  to  incline  the  balances  for  or  against  the  soul.  Michael  shows  Abraham  this  scene,  but 
himself  takes  no  part  in  it. 

*  Jtwisk  Quarterly  Review,  1895,  PP*  581-606;  Jewish  Eiuyclopedia,  vol.  i,  p.  94. 
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books.  Rec.  B  at  first  glance  gives  every  appearance  of  being  pre-Christian, 
in  view  of  its  strong  linguistic  affinity  with  Tobit  and  the  Testaments  of  the  XII 
Patriarchs,  but  this  recension  in  all  three  MSS.  contains  some  words  which  are 
not  found  earlier  than  the  first  three  Christian  centuries.  A  suitable  date 
would  therefore  be  the  third  century  a.d.,  and  the  earlier-seeming  character 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  vocabulary  would  be  due  to  a  compiler  having 
made  use  of  earlier  material  in  a  Greek  form.  He  himself,  while  not  actually 
translating  from  Hebrew,  would  be  using  work  which  had  been  translated. 

In  that  case,  Rec.  A  would  be  still  later,  and  virtually  medieval,  unless  we  are 
to  distinguish  an  earlier  edition  of  this  recension.  There  is  nothing  to  compel 
us  to  date  such  an  earlier  edition  later  than  the  third  century  a.d.  The  reason 
for  suggesting  this  earlier  edition  is  the  marked  linguistic  resemblance 
between  Rec.  A  as  a  whole  and  2,  3,  4  Maccabees  and  some  pre-Christian 
works.  However,  this  may  not  apply  so  much  to  a  previous  edition,  as  simply 
to  earlier  sources  in  Greek.  Whatever  may  be  felt  about  this,  there  is  litde 
doubt  that  Rec.  A  betrays  several  traces  which  cannot  well  be  earlier  than  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  a.d.  These  might  well  be  insertions  into  the  final  edition. 
They  are  Christian  in  nature,  and  hence  are  best  explained  as  insertions 
since  the  main  redaction  is  not  fundamentally  Christian.  However,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  recension  (A)  was  a  medieval  comp)osition,  later  than  the 
time  of  Nicephorus,  based  on  very  much  earlier  Greek  material,  which  was 
borrowed  in  large  enough  quantities  to  account  for  the  similarity  in  ^ 
vocabulary  to  the  earlier  books. 

(5)  The  nature  of  the  Greek  of  these  recensions  is  interesting.  Clearly  it  is 
a  Biblical  Greek  in  the  sense  that  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Jewish  pseudepigraphical  and  apocalyptic 
literature.  As  this  language  is  usually  so  drenched  in  Semitic  idioms  and 
forms  of  syntax,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  book  has  been 
translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  or  whether  it  was  originally  composed  in  I 
its  present  language.  In  the  case  of  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  we  can  fairly 
definitely  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  Aramaic  original,  but  not  so  easily  that 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  especially  in  the  case  of  Rec.  B.  In  both  recensions,  the 
Semitic  character  of  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  too  strong  for  mere 
coincidence,  as  is  possible  in  the  non-biblical  papyri.  This  leaves  the  alter¬ 
natives  that  the  Hebraic  influence  is  due  either  to  direct  translation  or  else  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  wrote  in  a  kind  of  Greek  which  was  already  influenced 
by  Hebraic  idiom  and  syntax.  We  may  call  this  ‘Jewish’  Greek.  At  one  time 
it  was  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing.  The  Greek  of  this  book,  there¬ 
fore,  constitutes  a  problem  which  needs  to  be  solved  before  the  last  word  can 
be  said  about  the  nature  of  Biblical  Greek,  and  hence  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  well  known  that  Deissmann  and  (up  to  a  certain  point,  at  least) 
Moulton  opposed  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  Jewish  Greek,  but  not  everyone  has 
been  convinced,  in  their  own  day  or  in  ours.  Impressive  as  was  the  evidence 
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of  these  pioneers,  one  may  still  legitimately  feel  that  in  numerous  cases  an 
Hebraic  idiom  has  popularized  and  extended  one  which  was  already  fairly 
familiar  in  Greek.  Many  of  these  features  occur  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham'. 
e.g.,  redundant  participles  like  àvaoràs,  dnroKpiöeis;  ^fipa  =  Latin  r«; 
•tropouaia  =  constructions  with  èyévero;  elirev  with  accusative  of  indirect 
object;  parataxis;  position  of  verb  in  the  sentence;  redundant  personal 
pronouns;  recitative  ÔT1;  prepositional  phrases  with  irpdacoTTOv;  and  so  on. 
Above  all,  one  ought  not  to  underestimate  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Bible 
and  the  synagogues  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  world  of  Hellenism  in  more  than 
Jewish  spheres.  The  Bible  has  always  and  everywhere  exerted  the  greatest 
influence,  not  on  thought  only,  but  also  on  language.  To  (înreKSéxeaôai  and 
vnm'ip  may  be  added  further  instances  of  words  which  I  believe  to  belong 
to  a  Jewish  Greek  vocabulary,  and  which  our  Testament  helps  to  establish  in 
that  category.  They  are  all  found  in  the  New  Testament:  (i)  àviXecos  is  rare 
indeed  and,  if  accepted  in  St  James,  may  be  a  coinage  of  his.  (ii)  àpxdcyyeXoç, 
in  spite  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  but  it  is  a  Jewish 
Greek  word  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  (iii)  The  meaning  of  xà 
oirXAyxva  ((nrXayxvigeoflai)  in  the  Testament  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  indicating  the  tender 
emotions  of  kindness  and  pity,  and  is  not  that  of  the  classical  poets  who  use 
the  word  to  signify  chiefly  violent  emotions  of  anger  and  fear.  In  Jewish 
Greek  writers,  especially  in  the  later  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
meaning  (unless  purely  physical)  is  exclusively  of  tender  emotion  ;  and  yet  we 
find  this  also  in  the  post-Christian  papyri.  I  would  suggest  that  the  new 
meaning  reached  the  papyri  by  way  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  influence,  because 
it  was  the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word.  Instrumental  in  this 
process  were  the  LXX  version  of  Proverbs,  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs^ 
the  New  Testament,  and  (if  not  too  late  to  have  exerted  this  influence), 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Testament  of  Abraham.^ 

There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  of  paronomasia  and  mistranslation  which 
may  point  in  the  direction  of  direct  translation  from  Hebrew  in  the  case  of  the 
Testament  of  Abraham.  If  that  is  so,  the  problem  just  mentioned  will  not  arise 
for  our  book,  unless  perhaps  in  Rec.  A  where  several  sections  cannot  easily 
be  rendered  back  into  Hebrew.  nigel  turner 

*  irXi)pofoptto6on,  a  border-line  case,  is  made  less  doubtfully  Biblical  by  its  occurrence  here, 
j  Outside  the  New  Testament,  the  following  words  from  the  Test.  Abr.  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  Jewish 

i  Greek:  dKoMpoio;,  dvuirofdpof,  SoÇoXoyla,  hriÇcvijfiv  (-Çévos),  hnçSaprds»  OsoOçonnros,  XnOoupySIv, 

ocnifta,  inaçMofytf,  and  some  others  which  arc  difficult  to  trace  in  Greek  literature. 
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STEPHEN’S  VISION  IN  ACTS  VII.  55-6 

Acts  vii.  55-6  records  the  vision  granted  to  Stephen  immediately  before  his 
martyrdom.  He  sees  ‘the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God’. 
The  participle  éorcoTa  is  puzzling.  Nowhere  else  is  the  verb  ‘  to  stand  ’  applied 
to  the  Son  of  Man.  What  is  its  significance? 

C.  H.  Dodd*  has  recently  denied  that  the  verb  has  any  special  meaning. 
According  to  him  it  means  quite  generally  ‘to  be  situated’  without  neces¬ 
sarily  any  suggestion  of  an  upright  attitude.  Certainly  in  the  N.T.  éoràvcn 
can  have  the  neutral  meaning  that  Dodd  claims  for  it;  Luke  v.  2  is  a  good 
example.  Nevertheless  we  may  hesitate  to  adopt  this  solution  here,  since 

(1)  In  speaking  of  Christ’s  place  at  God’s  right  hand  the  N.T.  invariably 
uses  either  KoOfioOai  or  KotOljeiv  or  (when  it  wants  a  colourless  word)  simply 
slvai. 

(2)  Whenever  the  N.T.  quotes  Psalm  cx  it  reproduces  the  LXX  Ka6iio6on. 
Now,  if  H.  F.  D.  Sparks*  is  correct  in  his  view  that  in  this  passage  Luke’s 
Septuagintalisms  are  deliberate  we  have  an  additional  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  would  have  used  the  LXX  word  unless  he  saw  some  special  point  in 
avoiding  it. 

(3)  It  is  clear  that  Luke  wished  to  imply  a  correspondence  between  the 
death  of  Stephen  and  the  death  of  Christ.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  write 
Kcxöi^mevov  to  recall  his  Gospel  xxii.  69?  àorcùTa,  therefore,  appears  to  call  for 
an  explanation.  At  least  two  plausible  explanations  have  been  offered.  The 
standing  posture,  it  has  been  thought,  indicates  an  attitude  of  welcome  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord  towards  his  proto-martyr.  Again,  C.  F.  D.  Moule  has 
advanced  the  attractive  conjecture  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  here  portrayed  as 
a  witness  ‘giving  decisive  evidence  in  vindication  of  his  oppressed  disciple’.* 
While  these  explanations  are  not  to  be  rejected  lightly  and  can  hardly  be 
disproved  it  seems  more  natural  to  explain  the  word  by  placing  it  in  an 
eschatological  context.  Looking  at  éarcoTa  in  this  light  we  can  see  that  it 
occupies  a  unique  place  in  a  sequence  of  eschatological  images. 

It  has  become  a  maxim  of  criticism  that  we  must  view  Luke’s  Gospel  and 
Acts  as  a  single  work.  Doing  so  we  discover  that  Luke-Acts  presents  Christ’s 
career  from  the  Cross  to  the  Second  Coming  through  a  series  of  words 
(mostly  verbs)  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  highly  imaginative  picture. 
There  are  six  such  words,  éorcùTa  being  the  fifth. 

(i)  Christ’s  death  is  an  êÇo6oç  (Luke  ix.  31).  In  dying  he  ‘departed’ 
(like  any  man)  from  this  world  and  (as  ocon'ip)  effected  a  new  Exodus — from 
sin. 

*  According  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  35;  cf.  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  31 1. 

*  J.T.S.,  April  1950,  pp.  24-5. 

*  S.N.T.S.  Bulletin  iii,  p.  47. 
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(2)  After  his  sufferings  and  death  he  ‘entered  into’  (eloeAÔeïv)  his  glory 
at  the  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  26). 

(3)  After  forty  days  he  was  ‘received  up’  (dvoAapßdveaOai)  into  heaven 
(Acts  i.  2,  1 1,  22  =  (5cvépTi  in  Acts  ii.  34). 

(4)  In  heaven  he  was  made  ‘to  sit’  (KcxôfjoOai)  at  God’s  right  hand 
(Luke  XX.  42,  xxii.  69,  Acts  ii.  34).  ((3)  and  (4)  are  both  included  in  the  idea 
of  exaltation:  C^yoGv  in  Acts  ii.  33,  v.  31). 

(5)  Stephen  saw  him,  having  risen  from  the  sitting  position,  ‘standing’ 
(éoràvoo)  at  God’s  right  hand  (Acts  vii.  55-6). 

(6)  Finally  he  would  come  again  in  triumph  to  judge  the  world  (?pxea6ai  in 
Luke  ix.  26,  xii.  36-8,  xviii.  8,  xix.  23,  xxi.  27,  Acts  i.  1 1  ;  cf.  dcvo^Osiv  in  xii.  36) . 

This  scheme  of  messianic  progress  appears  to  have  been  carefully  con¬ 
structed  by  Luke.  Of  these  six  stages  (4)  and  (6)  were  already  present  in  the 
synoptic  tradition,  (i),  (2),  (3)  and  (5)  have  no  paralleb  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.  except  for  Heb.  vi  and  ix  where  EloépxEo^ai  is  used  for  Christ’s 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  tabernacle  and  two  passages  almost  certainly 
later  than  Luke  (I  Tim.  iii.  16  and  Mark  xvi.  19)  where  the  Lord’s  ascension 
is  described  by  dvaAapßötveiv.  The  scheme  is  as  well-balanced  as  it  is  original. 
The  first  three  words  define  the  climax  of  the  earthly  ministry;  the  last  three 
indicate  the  exaltation  and  return.  The  distinctive  meaning  of  èoTcora  now 
emerges.  It  is  midway  between  Kodi^pEvov  (4)  and  £px6pEvov  (6).  Christ 
rises  in  preparation  for  his  Parousia.  The  Son  of  Man  in  Stephen’s  vision  is 
the  Christ  who  is  about  to  return. 

Such  an  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  introductory  words 
dBev  SôÇotv  öeoö.  The  verb  eISev  is  crucial.  A.  M.  Ramsey^  notes  that  in 
applying  Isa.  xl.  3-5  to  the  Baptist  Luke,  while  giving  the  quotation  more 
fully  than  Mark  or  Matthew,  omits  the  concluding  words  xal  ôçôt^ctetcxi  f| 
66Ça  Kupiou.  The  omission  was  evidendy  intentional.  For,  apart  from  the 
conventional  semidc  phraseology  of  Acts  vii.  2,  Luke  mentions  only  one  other 
occasion  when  the  divine  6ôÇa  became  visible  to  men.*  This  is  at  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  when  Peter,  James  and  John  ‘  saw’  the  glory  of  Christ  (Luke  ix.  32). 
This  was  a  proleptic  vision.  What  phase  of  Christ’s  6ôÇa  did  it  anticipate? 
Almost  certainly  his  risen  glory.  Not  only  is  this  the  import  of  Mark  ix.  9  but 
it  is  also  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  scheme  outlined  above  where  the 
‘Exodus’  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  ix.  31)  is  followed  by  the  ‘entrance’  into  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection.  Stephen’s  vision  is  also  proleptic.  He  sees  forward 
to  the  glory  of  the  parousia.  These  two  allusions  are  further  clarified  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  three  disciples  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  (=»t?|v  66Çav 
in  Luke  xxiv.  36)  Stephen  saw  the  glory  of  Grod  (  =t?iv  56Çav  ctCrroö 
Mil  ToO  nocTp6;  in  Luke  ix.  26). 

'  Thi  Gloiy  of  God  and  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  p.  37. 

Luke  abides  by  the  Jewish  dogma  that,  except  for  a  special  act  of  grace,  a  man  cannot  endure 
®e  âgfat  <rf God’s  86Ça.  Even  Paul  was  blinded  by  its  light  (Acts  xxii.  1 1). 
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The  Son  of  Man,  then,  has  risen  from  the  right  hand  and  is  now  standing 
He  has  reached  the  penultimate  stage  and  is  about  to  accomplish  the  last, 
when  he  will  come  again  invested  anew  with  the  Father’s  66Ça  of  which 
Stephen  has  a  prevision.  After  chapter  vii  Luke  does  not  mention  either  the 
session  (KctOfio^ai)  or  the  coming  again  (êpxeo6ai).  He  leaves  us  with  the 
Son  of  Man  ‘standing’;  he  leaves  us  expectant.  There  is  evidence  from  his 
gospel  that  the  delay  of  the  parousia  was  already  a  problem.^  His  answer  to 
the  problem  can  be  reconstructed  briefly  as  follows.  Christ  is  eager  to  return. 
In  fact  he  was  revealed  to  Stephen  as  even  now  standing  in  readiness.  Our 
task  is  simply  to  remain  faithful  (Luke  xviii.  8)  since  only  the  Father  knows 
‘the  times  and  the  seasons’  (Acts  i.  7)  and  even  he  cannot  send  the  Son  until 
the  àTTOKcrràarao'is  iràvTcov  (Acts  iii.  21). 

This  account  may  seem  to  put  an  unfamiliar  stress  on  the  futurist  element 
in  Luke’s  eschatology  and  to  expound  it  in  a  crudely  mythological  fashion. 
But,  whereas  at  points  Luke  may  be  invoked  in  support  of  ‘  realized  eschato- 
logy’  (e.g.  Luke  xxii.  6g  as  against  Mark  xiv.  62  and  Matt.  xxvi.  64  or  the 
logion  in  Luke  xvii.  21  not  reported  by  the  other  evangelists),  on  other 
occasions  he  either  preserves  the  future  reference  intact  or  perhaps  even 
imposes  such  a  reference  on  material  that  originally  lacked  it.*  As  for 
mythology,  nowhere  in  the  N.T.  is  the  Parousia-hope  presented  in  a  more 
literalistic  way  than  in  Acts  i.  1 1. 

There  is  one  final  question.  Granted  the  sequence  outlined  above,  why 
should  Stephen,  and  no  one  else,  have  been  selected  for  such  a  vision?  If  we 
may  follow  W.  Manson®  in  regarding  Stephen’s  speech  as  a  call  to  the  Church 
to  renoimce  its  Jewish  allegiances  and  embark  on  its  world-mission,  we  can 
see  how  appropriate  it  was  that  he  should  have  received  this  prolepsis  of 
Advent  glory.  For  it  was  precisely  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles  that  had  to  occur  before  Christ  could  return;*  and  if  anyone  knew 
this  it  was  surely  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  the  Evangelist  to  the 
Gentiles.®  h.  p.  owen 

^  See  xpov<2E>  in  Luke  xii.  45=  Matt.  xxiv.  48.  The  problem  had  arisen  as  early  as  I  Then, 
(iv.  13-18)  and  was  essentially  the  same  when  II  Peter  was  written  (iii.  4). 

*  So,  according  to  Dodd,  in  xix.  12-27  he  transforms  a  non-eschatological  parable  into  an 
allegory  of  the  Second  Advent  {The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  pp.  146-53). 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  ii. 

*  See  O.  Cullmaim,  Christ  et  le  Tetris,  pp.  113-18,  and  Le  retour  du  Christ,  chapter  rv. 

*  In  fact  Acts  i.  &-i  i  forms  an  important  part  of  CuUmann’s  evidence. 
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THE  NINTH  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Ninth  General  Meeting  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamen ti  Societas  was  held  at 
Marburg  a.d.  Lahn,  Germany,  from  7  to  10  September  1954.  Forty-three  members 
and  seven  guests  were  present,  as  well  as  fifteen  wives  of  members,  making  a  total 
party  of  sixty-five.  The  meeting  was  welcomed  by  the  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Marburg  and  by  Professor  Dr  Th.  Siegfried,  representing  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology. 

The  President  for  1954-5  (Rev.  Dr  Vincent  Taylor)  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  attend,  so  that  the  retiring  President  (Professor  Dr  R.  Bultmann)  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  conference.  In  inducting  Dr  Taylor  to  the  presidential  office 
in  absentia,  Professor  Bultmann  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  New  Testament 
scholars  to  Dr  Taylor’s  work  and  recalled  the  ready  unanimity  with  which  the 
Society  had  elected  him  to  its  Presidency  for  1954-5. 

In  addition  to  Dr  Taylor’s  Presidential  Address  entitled  ‘The  Origin  of  the 
Passion  Sayings  in  Mark’,  the  meeting  heard  stimulating  papers  from  Professor 
}  Dr  E.  Käsemann  (Göttingen),  ‘Sätze  heiligen  Rechtes  im  Neuen  Testament’; 
Professor  Dr  N.  A.  Dahl  (Oslo),  ‘Die  Passionsgeschichte  bei  Matthäus’;  and 
Rcv.  H.  Chadwick  (Cambridge),  ‘All  things  to  all  men:  I  Cor.  ix.  22  ’.  There  were 
I  also  short  studies  given  by  Professor  Dr  K.  G.  Kuhn  (Göttingen),  ‘Die  beiden 

*  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels’;  Rev.  C.  K.  Barrett  (Durham),  ‘The  Lamb  of  God’; 

and  Professor  Dr  J.  N.  Sevenster  (Amsterdam),  ‘Einige  Bemerkungen  über  den 
I  “Zwischenzustand”  bei  Paulus’.  On  the  first  evening  of  the  meeting.  Professor 
Dr  W.  G.  Künunel  contributed  a  valuable  review  of  the  present  situation  in  New 
Testament  study  in  Germany  under  the  title,  ‘  Neutestamentliche  Forschung  und 
Lehre  im  heutigen  Deutschland’. 

There  was  a  record  number  of  applications  for  membership  of  the  Society,  and 
the  following  twenty-five  new  members  were  admitted:  Rev.  Dr  J.  Adamson 

I  (Edinburgh),  Rev.  Dr  H.  Anderson  (Glasgow),  Professor  Dr  O.  Bauernfeind 

(Tübingen),  R.  P.  Pierre  Benoit,  O.P.  (Jerusalem),  Rev.  Dr  E.  Best  (N.  Ireland), 
Professor  Dr  E.  Dinkier  (Yale),  Dom  J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.  (Rome),  Rev.  O.  E.  Evans 
(Manchester),  Professor  Dr  E.  Fuchs  (Tübingen),  Rev.  Dr  T.  F.  Glasson  (Horley, 
Surrey),  Professor  Dr  J.  G.  H.  Hoffmann  (Paris),  Rev.  P.  E.  Hughes  (London), 
Dr  K.  H.  Kuhn  (Durham),  Rcv.  Dr  J.  McIntyre  (Gloucester),  Professor  A.  Victor 
Murray  (Cambridge),  Rev.  Dr  H.  Peacock  (Ruschlikon-Zürich),  Canon  J.  R. 
Richards  (Bangor),  Rev.  Dr  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  (Cambridge),  Rev.  K.  Y.  Sacon 
(Tokyo),  Professor  Dr  R.  Schnackenburg  (Dillingen  (Bayern));  Rev.  Dr  K. 
Stendahl  (Harvard),  Rev.  G.  Styler  (Cambridge),  Dr  W.  Thomas  (Brussels), 
Chanoine  L.  Vaganay  (Lyons),  and  Professor  Dr  P.  Vielhauer  (Bonn). 

A  special  feature  of  the  General  Meeting  was  the  arrival  in  time  for  distribution 
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at  the  meeting  of  copies  of  the  first  number  of  the  Society’s  new  periodical  ‘New 
Testament  Studies’,  so  that  in  this  respect  Marburg  1954  marked  a  notable  step 
forward  in  the  extending  work  of  the  Society. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  General  Meeting  from  6  to  9  September  1955, 
in  Birmingham  (England)  or  Bangor  (North  Wales),  and  to  have  the  next 
continental  General  Meeting  at  Utrecht  (Holland)  from  4  to  7  September  1956. 

Other  pleasant  items  in  the  activities  of  the  meeting  were  visits  to  the  collection 
of  religious  exhibits  in  the  Marburg  Schloss  and  to  the  Elizabeth-Kirche,  and  there 
was  a  delightful  motor-coach  excursion  to  the  Frauenberg — the  motor-coach 
having  been  most  kindly  provided  by  the  Rector  of  the  University.  Indeed,  the 
General  Meeting  was  favoured  with  much  help  and  generosity  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Hessen,  the  Rector  of  Marburg  University,  the  President  of  the 
Stipendiaten-Anstalt  and  the  Studentenwerk  at  Marburg.  Their  kind  assistance 
contributed  gready  to  a  very  happy  and  successful  conference,  o.  h.  boobyer 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Users  of  Gregory’s  Catalog  of  New  Testament  Manuscripts  have  long  been  aware  that 
vast  amounts  of  manuscript  material  lie  unexploited  in  the  ancient  libraries  of  the 
Near  East;  and  probably  all  students  of  the  New  Testament  know  about  the  major 
expedition  that  was  organized  in  1949-50  to  exanndne  and  photograph  manuscripts 
of  St  Catherine’s  Monastery  in  the  Sinai  desert  and  the  Greek  Patriarchal  Library 
in  Jerusalem.  This  expedidon  supported  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  led  by 
Professor  K.  W.  Clark  of  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.,  brought  back  in  micro¬ 
film  a  rich  store  of  material  bearing  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  early  Christian 
Fathers.  These  microfilms,  reproducing  completely  2700  manuscripts,  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington.  The  purf>ose  of  this  note  is  to 
intimate  to  students  of  the  New  Testament,  who  may  be  interested,  that  a  complete 
set  of  these  microfilms  has  been  purchased  from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Manchester.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  will  be  the  only- 
complete  set  on  this  side  of  the  Adandc.  The  microfilms  will  be  available  for  con- 
sultadon  by  serious  workers  on  New  Testament  and  early  Christian  texts. 

The  American  Textual  Cridcism  Seminar,  an  adjunct  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  plans  to  publish  from  time  to  dme  reports  of  projects  <Â 
intemadonal  research  currently  being  undertaken  in  the  field  of  the  textual 
cridcism  of  the  New  Testament  (including  collations  and  studies  of  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  text,  the  ancient  versions  and  quotadons  in  Patristic  authors).  Those 
who  have  begun  such  projects,  or  who  have  completed  them  and  are  awaiting 
publication  of  their  work,  are  kindly  requested  to  conununicate  these  facts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Seminar,  Prof.  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  During  the  intervals  between  the  publication  of 
these  reports,  information  based  upon  such  data  as  may  have  accumulated  will 
be  supplied  to  any  who  have  special  queries. 

Professor  T.  W.  Manson  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Göttingen  Akadetm 
der  Wissenschaften. 

Professor  Dr  K.  G.  Kuhn,  who  has  for  several  years  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  in  Germany  (and  who  contributes  to  this  number),  has  been  appointed 
Ord.  Professor  for  New  Testament  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
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new  TESTAMENT  RESEARCH  AND  TEACHING 
IN  PRESENT-DAY  GERMANYi 

I 

The  formulation  of  my  subject  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that,  today 
as  formerly,  instruction  in  the  New  Testament  in  Germany  is,  on  principle,  closely 
bound  up  with  New  Testament  research,  both  as  regards  subject-matter  and 
personnel.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  least  the  future  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Churches  of  Germany  and  of  German-speaking  Switzerland  receive 
their  training  exclusively  in  University  Theological  Faculties  and  Church 
Academics. 

The  number  of  Protestant  Theological  Faculties  in  West  German  Universities 
has, in  comparison  with  the  period  before  the  Second  World  War, increased  by  one: 
the  Faculty  in  Giessen  has  ceased  to  exist  (with  the  closing  of  the  University  itself), 
but  in  its  place,  a  Protestant  Theological  Faculty  has  been  founded  in  the  newly 
established  University  of  Mainz  in  1946  and  in  the  autumn  of  1954  the  newly 
founded  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Hamburg  is  to  be  opened. 
A  Theological  Academy  has  been  in  existence  in  Bethel  since  as  early  as  1905. 
During  the  Kirchenkampf  in  the  Third  Reich  several  additional  Church  Academies 
of  this  kind  came  into  being,  of  which  two,  that  in  West  Berlin  and  a  second  in 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld  still  remain  alongside  the  Bethel  Academy. 

In  Russian  occupied  Germany  also  the  situation  is  unchanged;  Protestant 
students  of  Theology  are  scientifically  trained  exclusively  in  University  Faculties  (a 
Church  Academy  does  not  exist  there). 

Professors  and  Lecturers  in  University  Faculties  and  Church  Academies  are 
expected  to  be  independent  research  workers;  and  in  appointments  to  chairs  on  the 
nominations  of  the  Faculties  and  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  Academies  the  first 
question  as  a  rule  is  about  the  research  work  of  the  candidate  and  only  then  about 
his  gifts  as  a  teacher. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  thus  indissolubly  bound  up  with  research 
work;  and  if  one  is  to  speak  about  New  Testament  teaching  in  Germany  today,  one 
must  begin  therefore  with  research.  Research  docs  not,  however,  stop  short  at  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  so  that  this  survey  of  research  cannot  exclude  other  German- 
speaking  countries. 

II 

Outwardly  characteristic  for  the  present  situation  in  New  Testament  research  in 
the  German-speaking  area  is  that  it  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Professors 
and  Lecturers  in  Universities  and  Church  Academies.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
such  Neutestamentler  have  published  their  Doctoral  dissertation  (exceptions  have 
been  due  to  post-war  difficulties  only).  It  is  likewise  assumed  that  these  research 
workers  will  continue  to  publish  the  results  of  their  scientific  work.  Over  against 
this,  the  co-operation  in  New  Testament  research  of  ministers  and  teachers  of 
religion,  interested  in  scientific  research  in  the  New  Testament  field,  or  even  of 
philologists,  which  before  and  after  the  period  of  the  First  World  War  was  very 

'  A  lecture,  delivered  originally  in  German  at  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  S.N.T.S.  in  Marburg, 
September  1954.  The  lecture  form  has  been  retained. 
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common,  has  almost  completely  come  to  an  end.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not 
only  by  outward  circumstances — overwork  among  the  clergy,  the  late  return  of 
prisoners-of-war,  etc. — but  also  by  the  present  theological  situation  as  a  whole. 
Further,  the  result  of  specialization  within  Theology  has  been  that  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  other  theological  subjects  scarcely  take  part  any  longer  in  New  Testament 
research. 

Since  the  publication  of  scientific  books  has  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  the 
results  of  research  arc  to  be  found,  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  in  periodicals, 
and  in  Kittcl’s  Theologisches  Wörterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament.  This  does  not  mean  that 
no  books  on  the  New  Testament  are  appearing:  but  most  of  them  are  text-boob 
and  conunen taries  for  which  publishers  expect  a  ready  sale;  and  here  new  editions 
of  earlier  works  take  precedence  of  all  others.  It  is  possible  to  exchange  the  results 
of  research  between  West  Germany  and  the  Russian  zone  :  but  occasionally  this 
exchange  meets  with  technical  difficulties. 

in 

The  scientific  situation  within  present-day  New  Testament  research  in  German¬ 
speaking  areas  may  best  be  understood  by  a  comparison  with  the  position  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  At  that  time  two  sharply  separated  groups  confronted 
each  other,  the  Liberalen  and  Positiven,  the  followers  of  the  religions-geschichtlicht 
Schule  and  the  champions  of  the  derivation  of  the  thought-world  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  Old  Testament  and  late  Judaism.  What  was  most  striking,  for  the 
student  of  theology  of  the  period  after  the  First  World  War,  was  the  tendency, 
making  itself  felt  again  and  again  on  both  sides  and  especially  to  be  seen  in  the 
prefaces  of  not  a  few  books  of  the  period,  to  deny  scientific  value  or  validity  to  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  other  side.  These  rigid  fronts  were  broken  through  after 
the  First  World  War,  not  by  both  sides  renouncing  their  main  standpoints,  but  by 
the  emergence  of  new  points  of  view. 

Formgeschichte  showed  that  the  whole  New  Testament  tradition,  especially  that  of 
the  Gospels,  owed  its  rise  and  formation,  not  to  historical  but  to  ‘kerygmatic’ 
interests;  and,  in  view  of  this  insight  into  the  theological  character  of  the  whole  of 
the  tradition,  the  problem  of  the  historical  criticism  of  these  reports  lost  its  theo¬ 
logical  importance.  Dialectical  theology  directed  interest,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  documents,  away  from  the  question  of  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  writers  to  that  of  the  Word  of  God  speaking  to  men  in  the  words  of 
men.  The  discovery  of  the  multiplicity  of  forms  of  late  Judaism,  above  all  through 
Billerbeck’s  collected  materials,  showed  that  Judaism  itself  had  undergone  far- 
reaching  Hellenistic  influence;  and  that  frequently  rabbinical  texts  offer  better 
explanations  for  New  Testament  texts  than  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha, 
until  then  almost  the  only  ones  consulted.  Parallel  with  these  new  sources  of 
knowledge  came  a  shifting  of  interest  from  the  search  for  sources  and  literary 
connexions  to  Sachexegese,  i.e.  the  question  of  the  divine  message  intended  in  the 
texts;  and  so  to  the  ‘theological’  piosition,  in  the  narrower  sense. 

Thereby  also  resulted  a  rapprochement  of  the  points  of  view  of  both  sides,  which 
was  most  clearly  recognizable  in  Commentaries  and  text-books:  J.  Behm’s  revision 
of  the  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  of  P.  Feine  (1936-50)  entered  far  more  deeply 
into  critical  questions;  F.  Hauck’s  Commentaries  on  Mark  and  Luke  in  the 
Theologischer  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  (1931  -4)  defended  critical  opinions 
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to  almost  too  extreme  an  extent;  M.  Dibelius’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  shows,  in  its  third  edition  (1937)  a  greater  theological  depth. 

The  distinction  between  ‘freisinnig’  and  ‘positiv’,  still  to  some  extent  rigorously 
applied  in  the  filling  of  theological  chairs  in  German-speaking  Switzerland,  cannot 
any  longer  be  always  clearly  drawn  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  research.  That 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  critical  approach  has  established  itself  outside 
the  sphere  of  specialists  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  congregations 
Church  authorities  are  often  strongly  opposed  to  all  critical  research.  This  is  to  be 
seen,  in  recent  years  in  particular,  in  the  sharpening  of  the  conflict,  in  part  by  the 
Church  authorities  themselves,  against  R.  Bultmann’s  scheme  of  ‘  demythologizing  ’. 

But  the  reverse  situation  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sharply  critical  articles  and 
reports  which  appear  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Confessional  Church  (e.g.  Ph. 
Viclhauer’s  article  ‘Zum  Paulinismus  der  Apostelgeschichte’  in  Evangelische 
Theologie  (i  950-1)  and  the  regular  chronicles  on  New  Testament  research  by 
E.  Käsemann  in  Verkündigung  und  Forschung).  This  partial  disappearance  of  the 
contrasting  p>ositions  has  had  the  result  that  even  Roman  Catholic  research  is  taken 
far  more  into  account  by  Protestant  scholars  (and  vice  versa)  than  in  the  past, 
though  confessional  and  ecclesiastical  opposition  still  remains. 

IV 

One  cannot,  therefore,  speak  any  longer  of  actual  ‘Schools’  within  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  research  of  the  German-speaking  area,  but  only  of  lines  of  research  which 
differ  from  one  another  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  their  interest  lying  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  The  character  of  these  lines  of  research  is  thus  not  so  much  deter¬ 
mined  by  particular  views  and  teachers,  but  rather  by  different  kinds  of  approach. 
Before  one  can  attempt,  therefore,  to  characterize  these  lines  of  research  one  must 
fint  give  a  survey  of  the  main  subjects  of  discussion  in  Germap-speaking  scholarship. 

Textual  criticism  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  active  research  in  present 
day  Germany,  that  is  to  say  so  far  as  the  investigation  of  textual  families,  relation¬ 
ships  between  texts,  etc.  are  concerned.  This  kind  of  research  requires  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money,  so  that  it  has  almost  entirely  been  transferred  to  America.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  manuscripts  and  texts  are  still  being  edited  and  editions  revised. 

Literary  criticism,  i.e.  the  investigation  of  literary  connexions  and  literary  de¬ 
pendence,  in  relation  to  whole  books  and  their  sources,  has  also  come  to  be  less 
im]x>rtant  in  research,  since  certain  results,  such  as  the  ‘two  document  hyjjothesis’ 
or  the  dependence  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  on  the  Epistle  of  J ude,  are  generally 
accepted;  and  since  the  view  prevails  that  in  this  field  no  further  results  are  to  be 
achieved. 

The  method  of  Formgeschichte,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  Gospels  only,  has  been 
very  widely  adopted,  even  in  conservadve  research.  But  the  matters  discussed  at 
present  are  no  longer  merely  questions  of  the  origin  and  influences  shaping  the 
different  units  formed  by  tradition,  but  also  questions  of  the  tendencies  and  histori¬ 
cal  presuppositions  which  governed  and  determined  the  making  of  this  tradition. 
Above  all,  however,  today  this  method  is  being  applied  far  beyond  the  Gospels; 
on  the  one  hand,  for  the  Acts,  the  work  of  M.  Dibelius  still  stands  (e.g.  his  Aufsätze 
W  Apostelgeschichte,  and  edition,  1953)  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  discovery  of  traditional 
forms  or  units  already  in  existence  in  the  Epistles.  Here  R.  Bultmann  and  his 
pupils  have  taken  the  lead. 
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For  a  long  time  past  no  one  has  again  ventured  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  I 

history  of  New  Testament  times  (the  last  text-book,  by  H.  Preisker,  appeared  in  , 
1937)  ;  here  interest  has  rather  concentrated  on  the  treatment  of  specialized  topics.  I 

The  rich  archaeological  finds  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  manuscripts  from  the  ’ 
Dead  Sea,  the  rabbinical  texts  rendered  available  by  Billerbeck  and  full  translations  f 

of  them  call  for  a  re-examination  of  accepted  views  (the  Jewish  attitude  to  the  [ 

Fine  Arts  and  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  sects,  for  instance,  have  become  prob-  S 

lematic  ;  in  Hellenism  the  mystery-religions  require  reinterpreting) .  Thus  the  strong  I 

contrasts  which  in  the  i92o’s  marked  the  controversy  over  Reitzenstein’s  explana-  I 

tion  of  primitive  Christianity  by  the  mystery-cults  and  over  the  use  of  Mandaean  ' 

texts  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  John,  Paul  and  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  F 

been  toned  down,  and  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  middle  solution:  neither  1 

thesis  in  its  extreme  form  can  be  maintained;  to  some  extent  both  are  right.  On 
the  other  hand  the  question  of  the  importance  of  Gnosticism  for  the  historical 
understanding  of  primitive  Christianity,  so  far  as  its  antiquity  and  the  extent  of  its 
influence  are  concerned,  is  a  subject  still  keenly  debated;  and  the  Palestinian 
scrolls  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  either  for  their  historical  or  theo-  t 
logical  value  (the  texts  too  are  to  a  large  extent  not  yet  generally  accessible).  In 
this  area,  at  the  moment,  the  situation  is  still  fluid. 

Apart  from  specialized  studies  of  individual  passages,  actual  exegesis  is  being 
carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  revision  of  older  commentaries.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  questions  of  Introduction  are  only  briefly  discussed 
nowadays  in  commentaries,  and  that  exposition  of  the  texts  from  the  point  of  view  L 

of  the  history  of  religion  stands  far  behind  efforts  to  ensure  an  up-to-date  inter-  I 

pretadon,  which  puts  the  present-day  reader  in  a  posidon  to  understand  God’s  L 

Word  as  addressed  to  him.  The  strongest  contrasts  in  exegesis,  however,  are  to  be  | 

found  not  within  the  area  of  the  series  of  sciendfic  commentaries,  but  in  the  | 

commentaries  intended  for  the  laity.  ' 

The  subject  most  vigorously  prosecuted  in  German-speaking  New  Testament 
research  nowadays  is  that  of  Biblical  theology.  It  is  here  that  the  contrasting  I 
posidons  stand  in  sharpest  opposidon.  Three  typical  examples  are  the  two  text-  I 

books  of  R.  Bultmann  (1953)  and  E.  Stauffer  (1948)  respeedvely,  and  the  studies  of  [ 

O.  Cullmann,  which,  taken  together,  come  near  to  providing  a  general  survey  of  j 

New  Testament  theology.  These  opp>osing  points  of  view  rest  not  only  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  evaluadon  of  the  sources,  but  also  on  different  basic  hermeneude  assump- 
dons  in  Biblical  theological  work,  and  are  therefore  difficult  to  overcome  com¬ 
pletely.  Within  New  Testament  theology  the  matters  most  hody  debated  arc  the 
assessment  of  the  historical  value  and  the  understanding  of  the  tradidon  about 
Jesus,  and  with  this  the  quesdon  of  the  role  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  for  the  origin  of  the  P 

primidve  Church  and  its  message;  further  the  evaluadon  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
with  reference  to  history  and  the  history  of  religion;  and  finally  the  problem  of  our 
understanding  of  the  eschatology  of  the  primidve  Church  and  of  its  validity  as 
doctrinal  norm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central  posidon  of  Paul  within  New  Testament  theology 
is  not  contested  in  German  Protestant  research,  in  the  midst  of  otherwise  opposing  ■ 
views — the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformadon.  Right  in  the  foreground  has 
come  the  invesdgadon  of  the  history  of  concepts,  largely  the  result  of  the  co- 
operadve  work  in  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Wörterbuch.  Many  unsolved  problems  of  1 
Biblical  theology  might  be  mendoned,  especially,  e.g.  the  determinadon  of  the 
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relationship  between  Jesus  and  Paul  with  reference  both  to  history  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  teaching;  the  position  of  St  John  in  early  Christian  development 
and  the  question  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  New  Testament  and  primitive 
Catholicism  and  with  it  that  of  ‘the  inner  boundary’ — die  innere  Grenze — of  the 
New  Testament  itself. 


V 

This  survey  of  the  various  lines  of  research  has,  it  is  hoped,  shown  that  present-day 
New  Testament  research  in  the  German-speaking  area  is  no  longer  grouped  round 
heads  of  Schools  but  around  problems.  The  differentiation  of  these  different  lines  of 
investigation  is,  however,  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  individual  judgement;  and 
the  following  grouping  can  be  regarded  as  tentative  only;  names  are  included 
purely  for  illustration,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  other  scholars  not  mentioned 
here. 

(a)  Conservative  Biblicism  carries  on  the  earlier  ‘  p>ositive’  research;  representatives 
are,  for  instance,  K.  H.  Rengstorf  (Münster),  O.  Michel  (Tübingen),  G.  Stählin 
(Mainz). 

{b)  Existential  Exegesis,  as  a  rule  associated  with  the  strictest  historical  criticism  ; 
this  line  of  research  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  R.  Bultmann  and  his  pupils,  E.  Käse¬ 
mann  (Göttingen),  Ph.  Vielhauer  (Bonn),  G.  Bornkamm  (Heidelberg),  E.  Fuchs 
(Tübingen). 

(ç)  Critical  Biblicism  reveals  striking  differences  within  itself,  according  as  the 
criticism  (and  thereby  also  the  attitude  to  the  Bible)  is  given  more  or  less  forcible 
expression.  Here  might  be  mentioned  O.  Cullmann  (Basel),  H.  D.  Wendland 
(Kiel),  E.  Schweizer  (Zürich),  W.  G.  Kümmel  (Marburg). 

(</)  The  representatives  of  the  Theologie  der  Heilstatsachen  lay  emphasis  in  quite 
different  ways  on  proving  the  historicity  of  the  ‘saving  facts’.  Prominent  in  this 
line  are  E.  Stauffer  (Erlangen)  and  J.  Jeremias  (Göttingen). 

(^)  It  is  remarkable  that  Konsequente  Eschatologie,  originating  with  A.  Schweitzer, 
is  championed  by  systematic  theologians  of  Switzerland  only:  M.  Werner  (Bern), 
F.  Buri  (Basel),  U.  Neuenschwander  (Bern). 

The  typological  School  of  Uppsala  is  not  represented  at  all  in  Germany;  nor  any 
longer  is  ‘realized  eschatology’,  so  widespread  in  Anglo-Saxon  research.  The 
boundaries,  however,  between  the  groups  mentioned  are  fluid  and  change  con¬ 
tinually,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  uniform  picture. 


VI 

Against  the  background  of  this  situation  in  New  Testament  research,  one  can  now 
speak  about  instruction  in  the  New  Testament.  As  was  remarked  above,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  Universities  and  Church  Academies;  and  here  the  exchange  of 
students  and  lecturers  between  West  Germany  and  the  Russian  occupied  zone  has 
almost  come  to  an  end.  Instruction  suffers  much  from  lack  of  successors,  to  be 
accounted  for  both  by  the  loss  of  many  gifted  persons  through  the  war  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  students’  interest  is  no  longer  directed  to  historical  research.  The  basis 
for  the  study  of  theology  in  German-speaking  countries  is  still  the  knowledge  of  the 
three  ancient  languages  tested  by  examinations;  this  demand,  it  is  true,  puts  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  student,  but  cannot  be  renounced;  and  criticism,  which 
occasionally  has  been  made  of  this  demand  has  on  all  sides  been  rejected. 
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In  its  outward  aspects,  the  method  of  teaching  is  much  the  same  as  before, 
except  that  the  classic  form  of  lectmes  and  seminars  has  been  combined,  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  freer  method  of  exercises  and  discussion.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  hardly  any  change  in  New  Testament  instruction  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
p&t  generation.  The  decrease  of  historical  interest,  it  is  true,  and  the  reorientation 
toward  purely  theological  problems  makes  itself  felt  more  in  instruction  than  in 
research,  though  there  are  already  symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate  a  change. 

W.  G.  KÜMMEL 
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IMAGE,  FACT  AND  FAITH 

I 

This  paper  has  been  prompted  by  recent  discussions  of  what  is  called 
‘Demythologizing*.  The  movement  which  marches  under  that  banner  is 
important  because  its  principal  aim  is  to  present  Christianity  to  the  modern 
mind  in  terms  which  will  be  more  acceptable  than  those  in  which  it  has  been 
traditionally  clothed  by  Bible,  Creed  and  Liturgy;  and  this  is  an  aim  which, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  method  adopted  for  its  pursuit,  will  be  shared 
by  all  who  have  the  Christian  cause  at  heart.  Those  who  believe  the  method 
to  be  mistaken  are  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  aim  and  feel 
all  the  more  constrained  in  consequence  to  point  to  what  they  regard  as 
a  more  excellent  way. 

The  definition  of  myth  is  not  easy  to  come  by  in  these  discussions,  for  the 
term  is  stretched  to  cover  an  immense  field;  but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
in  it  two  sets  of  phenomena — in  the  first  place  pictorial  words  and  images, 

1  in  the  second  place  ideas  and  concepts  or  doctrines,  which  purport  to  have 
a  basis  in  historical  fact.  These,  we  are  told,  in  so  far  as  they  are  an  obstacle 
!  to  the  scientifically  and  technically  trained  minds  of  our  generation,  are  to 
be  discarded  or  at  least  translated,  so  that  the  truth  (if  any)  which  they  conceal 
may  be  intelligible.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  will  be  successful.  The  scientific  and  technical  education  of  our 
day  has  become  so  highly  specialized  that  it  leaves  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  general  culture  ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  mind  which  finds  the  simple 
poetry  of  religion  difficult  is  going  to  find  the  mysteries  of  existentialism  any 
easier.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  vast  problem  of  education  and  psychology, 
which  might  be  described  as  that  of  ‘the  closed  mind’.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  aware  of  it  when  he  wrote  in  his  History  of  the  World  (I,  vi,  ix  (1614))  : 
‘The  mind  of  man  hath  two  Ports,  the  one  alwaies  frequented  by  the  entrance 
of  manifold  vanities,  the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grasse,  by  which 
enter  our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine  contemplations.’  On  the  other 
f  hand  the  rapid  spread  of  science  and  technology  reveals  also  the  encouraging 
^  fact,  that  once  interest  is  aroused  in  any  field  of  knowledge  or  of  craft  the 
young  mind  quickly  masters  the  relevant  technical  terms,  however  unfamiliar 
hitherto.  In  other  words  it  responds  to  explanation.  The  root  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  awakening  of  interest.  This  is  the  task  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
reactions  which  its  total  life  in  all  its  variety  makes  on  the  society  surrounding 
It,  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word.  The  word  itself  consists  not  only  of  preaching 
but  also  of  teaching,  and  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  former 
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needs  always  to  be  kept  in  perspective  with  what  is  said  about  the  latter,  the  I 

two  together  making  up  the ‘testimony’ of  the  Church  in  word.  But  St  Paul  * 

insists,  and  the  evidence  makes  clear,  that  deed  is  of  equal  moment.  This 
included  the  manifest  presence  of  the  Spirit’s  power  in  converting  men  to 
the  faith,  the  quality  of  life  so  produced,  and  the  miracles  which  accompanied 
the  preacher  (I  Thess.  i.  5;  I  Cor.  iv.  20;  Rom.  xv.  19);  it  included  also 
martyrdom  and  the  meekness  and  fortitude  of  Christians  in  all  manner  of  * 

suffering,  which  exercised,  both  in  N.T.  and  later  times,  a  decisive  influence 
on  those  who  witnessed  it;  and  to  these  we  must  add  the  inspiring  effect  of  ^ 

the  baptismal  and  eucharistie  rites  which,  though  not  open  to  unbelievers, 
made  the  Christian  worship  a  matter  of  profound  interest  not  only  to  serious  ’ 
inquirers  but  also  to  the  curious.  ^  L 

I  turn  now  to  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  alluded  to  above  ;  and  first  the  f 
use  of  imagery  which  marks  so  much  of  the  language  of  religion.  It  is  often  !" 
said  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  pre-Copemican  and  therefore  uncon¬ 
genial  to  modem  man.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  also  pre-Ptolemaic, 
and  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  men  of  the  ancient  world  took  their  spatial 
imagery  more  literally  than  we  do.  The  Pythagoreans,  if  not  the  ‘master’ 
himself,  believed  that  the  earth  was  round  and  revolved  round  a  central 
luminary  ;  Aristotle’s  cosmography  involved  something  far  more  complicated 
than  a  three-storied  universe  ;  Aristarchus  of  Samos  put  forward  what  we  now 
call  the  Coperaican  hypothesis  in  the  third  century  b.c.  ;  and  the  scene  of  ; 
Socrates,  swinging  in  a  basket  above  the  attic  stage  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes 
and  Uttering  the  memorable  words,  depoßorrw  xal  mpiçpovw  t6v  fiXiov,  I 
would  have  failed  in  its  comic  effect  if  the  author  or  his  audience  had  believed  | 
seriously  that  the  abode  of  the  gods  was  physically  above  the  earth.  The  truth 
is  that  imagery  of  this  kind  is  a  necessity  where  religion  is  concerned,  and  for  I 
that  reason  universal.  To  the  clarification  of  this  issue  no  one  contributed  | 
more  than  the  late  Dr  Edwyn  Bevan,  whose  Gifford  Lectures  entided 
Symbolism  and  Belief  contain  a  profound  study  of  some  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  symbols  in  the  language  of  Christianity.  It  is  with  religion  as  with 
poetry  and  indeed  with  other  arts.  ‘Ils  aspirent  tous’,  wrote  the  Abbé 
Bremond,  ‘  mais  chacun  par  les  magiques  intermédiaires  qui  lui  sont  propres — 
les  mots;  les  notes;  les  couleurs;  les  lignes  —  ils  aspirent  tous  à  rejoindre  la 
prière.’  This  is  true  of  the  classical  jjeriods  of  any  great  culture,  when  the 
artist  seeks  to  reach  and  to  represent  realities  which  lie  beyond  the  world 
of  sense  and  demand  the  exercise  of  imagination.  Moreover,  words  have 
a  special  relevance  here,  since  it  is  on  the  word  of  Gkxi  that  Christianity 
claims  to  be  founded.  Banish  imagery  from  religion  and  you  must  banish 

*  Act!  xxvii.  35  suggests  that  St  Paul’s  action  in  initiating  the  meal  which  was  so  vital  to  the  safety 
of  all  on  board,  was  accom{>anied  by  solemn  and  deliberate  ceremony  calculated  to  arouse  awe  and 
wonder.  One  of  the  purposes  of  ceremony  is  to  arouse  faith  through  arousing  wonder,  a  fact  well 
illustrated  by  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Striking  testimony  to  the  interest  aroused  in 
the  child’s  mind  of  Goethe  is  given  in  Poetry  and  Truth  (Eng.  trans.). 
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it  from  poetry  too.  Gk>ethe  and  Schiller,  Shakespeare  and  Browning,  must 
all  plead  guilty  to  pre-C!opemican  habits  and  be  sent  to  Coventry.  Yet,  in 
fact,  wc  have  no  intention  of  doing  this.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  poetry 
that  will  have  to  be  eviscerated  or  discarded  if  the  scientific  purists  are  to 
have  their  way.  Prose,  and  some  of  it  deeply  prosaic,  will  need  to  be  treated 
too.  Few  books,  for  example,  are  more  prosaic  than  our  pocket  diaries  :  yet 
they  habitually  give  the  times  of ‘sunrise’  and  ‘sunset’  or  of ‘the  sun’s  risings 
and  settings’,  though  the  compilers  must  know  quite  well  that  in  fact  the  sun 
neither  rises  nor  sets.  So  native  to  the  human  mind  is  imagery,  so  necessary 
and  so  persistent  is  its  p>oetry.  Maiuram  expellas  fiirca,  tarnen  usque  recurret. 
Presumably  these  simple  terms  might  be  replaced  by  others  which  were 
scientifically  more  exact;  but  would  anyone  use  them  in  common  parlance? 
Of  course  not;  nor  need  the  Christian  fear  to  praise  God  as  heretofore  as 
‘my  rock  and  my  fortress. .  .my  buckler,  and  the  hope  of  my  salvation,  and 
my  high  tower’,  to  adore  him  eis  ‘the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabited! 
eternity’,  and  to  pray  to  him  as  ‘our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven’.^ 

An  instructive  example,  and  one  which  involves  doctrine  as  well  as  language 
is  provided  by  the  New  Testament  references  to  our  Lord’s  Ascension.  In  an 
interesting  paper  entitled  ‘What  was  the  Ascension?  ’  which  was  read  to  the 
.  General  Meeting  of  S.N.T.S.  in  1951,  Professor  A.  M.  Ramsey,  now  Bishop  of 
Durham,  gave  a  list  of  the  different  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
describe  the  event  in  question;*  and  their  very  variety  is  an  indication  that 
they  were  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  They  fall  into  two  divisions,  verbs 
of  motion  and  verbs  of  position  or  rest.  Jesus  was  taken  up,  he  journeyed,  he 
went,  he  went  up,  he  crossed  over,  he  entered — these  belong  to  the  first 
division;  in  the  second  division,  Jesus  stood,  was  given  a  seat,  sat  down; 
and  in  either  division,  Jesus  was  exalted,  was  highly  exalted.  *  The  truth  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  are  trying  to  express  is  twofold,  one  part  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  earthly,  temporal  fact  of  Christ’s  going;  the  other  with  his 
place  and  function  in  the  transcendent  order  to  which  he  has  gone.  In  both 
cases  they  were  forced  to  use  imagery.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  relation 
of  the  Ascension  to  the  Resurrection  and  whether  they  should  be  conceived 
as  distinct  events  or  not:  as  Ramsey  says:  ‘The  Christian  mythology  con¬ 
tained  the  image  of  Christ  raised  from  death  by  the  mighty  act  of  the  Father 
and  also  the  image  of  Christ  passing  heavenwards  and  entering  heaven  as 
the  King  of  glory.’  It  is  with  this  last  clause  only  that  we  are  concerned,  and 

*  Here,  too,  Goethe  has  something  relevant  to  say  {pp.  eit.  Part  i,  Bk.  v)  :  ‘I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  point  when  I  reach  the  epoch  of  that  strange  style  of  poetry,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that 
the  myths  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  brought  closer  to  our  eyes  and  heart  when  com¬ 
pletely  travestied  in  modem  guise,  and  endued  with  the  vestments  of  modem  life,  whether  high 
or  low.’ 

’  In  Mdiat  follows  I  have  ventured  to  add  to  this  list  loTona»  (stand)  (Acts  vit.  56)  and  utropodwto 
(cross  over),  the  last-named  being  of  special  importance. 

'  I  am  bclined  to  think  that  Acts  ii.  33  and  v.  21  (exalted)  should  be  included  in  the  first  division 
and  Phil.  ii.  g  (highly  exalted)  in  the  second.  It  is  a  matter  of  context. 
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it  represents  very  well  the  double  truth  and  double  imagery  of  the  Ascension.  1 

On  the  one  hand  the  Ascension  signified  the  closing  event  of  Christ’s  earthly  I 

journey,  the  removal  of  the  limitations  of  space  and  time  which  had  restricted  1 

his  early  mission,  and  on  the  disciples’  part  the  realization  that  they  would  i 
see  and  hear  and  touch  him  no  more  with  their  physical  senses  but  enter  into 
a  new  mode  of  relationship  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ascension 
revealed  his  destination  as  the  invisible,  transcendent,  supernatural  order  f 

‘the  holy  place  within  the  veil’,  heaven  itself  (Heb.  ix.  12;  vi.  20;  ix.  24)  I 

which  lies  above  our  world  yet  alongside  it,  infinitely  distant  yet  infinitely  | 
near;  for  it  is  part  of  his  Father’s  house  which  has  many  mansions  within  it. 

He  has  entered  into  his  glory,  yet  has  promised  to  be  with  his  people,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  their  Priest,  their  Shepherd,  and  their  Friend. 

Let  me  repeat  :  the  diversity  of  symbolic  trends  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Ascension  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  their  writers  understood  them 
literally.  Nor  would  the  more  intelligent  Christians  of  the  early  centuries 
have  been  in  different  case.  Plato  had  long  since  taught  them  that  about  j 
the  other  world  or  worlds  we  can  speak  for  the  most  part  only  in  figure  or  t 
allegory,  and  Platonism  of  one  sort  or  another  was  the  dominant  philosophy  j 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  of  that  period.  We  are  not  limited,  moreover,  r 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  Fathers  only,  such  as  the  Alexandrians  or 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  None  is  more  outspoken  on  this  subject  than  that  fine 
scholar  and  defender  of  the  faith,  St  Jerome.  He  would  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  familiar  with  pressure  from  scientific  circles  in  his  day  on  this  subject,  | 
and  also  with  a  degree  of  literal  interpretation  current  in  the  Church  which 
gave  colour  to  their  charges.  For  after  illustrating  stultiloquium^  (ticopoAoyla) 
in  Eph.  V.  4  by  reference  to  ‘  those  who  are  reckoned  the  wise  men  of  the  day 
and  claim  when  discussing  physical  problems  to  have  reached  clear  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  sand  on  the  seashore,  the  drops  in  the  ocean,  the  space  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth’s  point  within  it’,  he  proceeds:  j 

In  the  Church  too  we  have  foolish  sf>eaking:  as  when  a  man,  deceived  by 
a  passage  in  Isaiah  (vi.  4)  which  he  has  failed  to  understand,  thinks  that  heaven  b 
curved  like  an  arch;  that  a  throne  too  is  placed  in  heaven,  and  that  God  sits 
upon  it,  and  that  as  though  He  were  a  general  or  a  judge  the  angels  stand  in 
a  circle  round  about  Him  to  obey  His  injunctions  and  to  be  sent  on  different 
missions. 

This  was  Demythology  with  a  vengeance.  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona. 

There  remain  the  doctrinal,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  dogmatic, 
questions  in  connexion  with  Christ’s  ascension;  for  it  is  part  of  the  Christian 

*  . .  .comm  qui  lapicntcs  SKCuli  putantur,  et  de  rebus  physids  dbputantes,  dicunt  se  arenas 
Uttonun,  guttas  Oceani,  et  coelorum  spatium,  terraeque  punctum  liquido  comprehendisse.  Est  et 
in  Ecclesia  stultiloquium.  Si  quis  coelum  putet  fomidi  more  curvatiun,  Isaiae  (vi.  4),  quern  non 
intelligit,  sermone  deceptiu:  solium  quoque  in  coelis  positum,  et  super  eo  sedere  Deum,  et  in  ritum 
imperatoris  et  judicis,  angelos  stare  in  circuitu,  qui  verbis  jubentis  obtem{>erent,  et  in  diversa 
mittantur  oiBcia.  D.  Hitronymi  Optnm,  Tom.  ix,  p.  230,  ed.  Basel,  1565  {P.L.  xxvi,  64of.). 
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Creeds.  It  occurs  in  the  second  section  of  the  Creeds,  which  summarizes  the 
salient  points  in  the  story  of  Jesus,  the  myth  which  is  also  history;  history 
because  it  is  something  which  occurred,  myth  because  it  is  combined  with 
what  some  theologians  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  have  called  *  meta¬ 
history’.  It  is  with  the  Ascension  (‘ascended  into  heaven*)  as  with  the 
Incarnation  (‘came  down  from  heaven’);  both  were  facts  and  both  were 
myths.  The  Crucifixion,  which  was  a  public  event,  is  tied  down  to  a  chrono¬ 
logical  date  (‘under  Pontius  Pilate’)  ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  which 
began  in  heaven  and  ended  in  heaven,  and  for  all  the  bareness  of  its  statement 
is  charged  with  meta-history  too.  The  Resurrection  differs  from  the  Ascension 
in  the  amount  of  historical  evidence  available;  for  while  the  evidence  for  the 
Resurrection  may  be  regarded  as  early,  reliable  and  plentiful,'  that  for  the 
Ascension  is  very  limited.*  Yet  in  neither  case,  owing  to  the  meta-historical 
aspects  of  the  event,  are  we  able  to  state  historically  what  occurred.  It  happens 
that  the  Creeds  have  selected  out  of  the  metaphors  used  to  describe  Christ’s 
passing  into  the  heavenly  world  that  of  ‘Ascension’;  but  the  term  is  not  in 
fact  employed  either  in  Luke  or  Acts;  and  the  diversity  of  images  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  describe  the  event  is  a  warning  against  dogmatic  rigidity. 
That  Jesus  did  pass  from  this  world  of  sense  into  the  higher  and  invisible  order 
of  reality  symbolized  by  the  word  heaven,  and  that  his  disciples  were  made 
aware  of  the  event  and  enabled  to  realize  something  of  what  the  event 
portended,  for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves — that  much  we  may  confidently 
affirm.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  that  day  onwards  the  Church  has  wor¬ 
shipped  him  as  Lord  ;  and  the  reverent  agnosticism  with  which  the  historian 
must  be  so  largely  content  is  no  bar  to  the  adoration  and  obedience  which  as 
a  Christian  he  rejoices  to  render. 


n 

‘The  mythical  eschatology  is  untenable  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
parousia  of  Christ  never  took  place  as  the  New  Testament  expected.’  Thus 
R.  Bultmann  poses  the  problem.  Yet  it  is  surely  not  as  simple  as  that.  The 
eschatology  in  question  comprises  a  number  of  ideas  or  expectations  which 
vary  greatly  and  are  sometimes  inconsistent  with  one  another.  In  a  field 
where  the  imagination  of  the  writers  had  such  scope  and  so  much  encourage¬ 
ment  from  earlier  models,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  dominant 
features  in  the  pictures  which  are  set  before  us.  If  we  do  that,  there  emerges 
a  pattern  of  hope  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  which  might  be  outlined  as 
follows:  God  will  intervene  immediately,  in  the  person  of  his  vice-gerent  the 
Son  of  Man,  to  establish  his  Kingdom,  and  to  judge  the  world  and  all  mankind. 
I  think  that  this  pattern  of  expectation  is  rightly  called  mythical,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  incapable  of  translation  into  words,  that  is  into  better  or  more  modem 


*  Note  especially  I  Cor.  xv.  1-7  with  its  allusion  to  tradition. 

*  St  Luke  xxiv.  51  ;  Acts  i.  g. 
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conceptual  terms  such  as  theology  or  philosophy  might  supply.  But  the  fact 
that  this  eschatology  is  ‘  untranslateable  ’  does  not  make  it  therefore  ‘  untenable 
for  its  translation  was  not  intended  to  be  in  words  but  in  Events’,  and  it  is  only 
when  that  translation  has  been  effected  that  we  can  make  sense  of  it  and 
clothe  it  in  conceptual  terms  or  doctrines.  Inevitably  this  means  that  part 
of  the  mythical  pattern  remains  outside  our  comprehension,  and  will  so 
remain  until  Events  have  overtaken  it.  On  many  features  of  the  pattem  we 
must  be  content  to  be  agnostic.  So  doing,  moreover,  we  shall  be  following 
the  example  of  Christ  himself.  ‘  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
no,  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father’  (Mark  xiii.  32). 
This  does  not  involve  a  complete  ignorance  on  Jesus’  part  as  to  the  future; 
but  it  does  require  us  to  admit  that  ‘all  utterances  of  Jesus  as  to  the  time  of 
the  End  must  be  considered  as  provisional  in  the  light  of  this  saying,  and  that 
their  non-fulfilment  was  itself  provided  for  by  it’.^ 

Once  this  is  admitted,  we  can  approach  the  whole  issue  with  a  calmer  mind; 
for  at  least  the  whole  burden  of  the  charge  of  fanaticism  or  Schwärmerei  which 
has  been  brought  against  our  Lord  is  removed.  Fanatics  are  the  last  to  be 
aware  of,  or  to  avow,  their  ignorance. 

I  have  spoken  of  Events  (in  the  plural),  because  it  is  clear  from  the  New 
Testament  that  the  Event,  tô  ^oxotov,  is  in  fact  not  a  single  occurrence  but 
a  complex  of  occurrences,  a  pattern  of  events.  The  combination  of  simultaneity 
with  successiveness  in  this  pattern  might  be  compared  to  the  structure  and 
action  of  an  accordion  or  concertina,  which  when  at  rest  appears  as  a  single 
instrument,  but  in  action  as  a  series  of  folds  which  expand  and  contract, 
are  heightened  and  flattened,  at  the  musician’s  will.  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
about  the  future,  as  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  points  out,  provides  both  for 
immediacy  and  for  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  End.  What  if  both  alike  were 
true?*  Further,  the  End  as  he  conceived  it  wzis  unquestionably  an  act,  or 
series  of  acts,  of  God  ;  not  products  of  nature  or  of  history,  though  occurring 
in  both,  but  themselves  from  above,  transcendent,  at  once  supernatural  and 
meta-historical.  What  is,  or  will  be,  made  manifest  is  a  transcendent  order 
of  life,  established  and  given  by  God  himself,  and  centred — always  in  Christ’s 
own  teaching  and  in  the  New  Testament  generally — in  the  person  of  Christ 
himself.* 

But  we  must  go  further.  The  immediacy  of  the  eschatological  future  is 
carried  back,  in  Christ’s  own  teaching  and  in  the  New  Testament  generally, 
to  the  immediate  present.^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  ‘realized’ 
or  ‘self-realizing’  eschatology.  In  other  words  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Events  as 

*  Cf.  G.  R.  Beasley- Murray,  Jesus  and  the  Future,  p.  189,  citing  Michaelis  and  developing  hi* 
standpoint.  The  book  is  a  remarkably  able  study  of  Mark  xiii. 

*  Cf.  H.  Frick  in  Mysterium  Christi  (1930),  pp.  257 ff. 

*  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  op.  cit.  pp.  15-25,  dting  Holzmann  and  others. 

*  Cf.  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  pp.  49f.  So,  too,  J.  Jeremias,  The  Parables  of  Jesus, 
csp.  ch.  m. 
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the  true  and  proper  translation  of  the  eschatological  myth.  The  case  for  recognizing 
that  the  End  is  already,  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  in  course  of  fulfilment 
has  been  so  often  expounded  that  I  need  not  labour  it  at  length.  The  function 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  parables  of  Jesus,  Christ’s  message  to  John  and  the 
dpa  Éçôaoev  èç’  OpSç  f)  ßaCTiXcia  tou  0eoö,  by  which  he  interpreted  his  mighty 
works,  the  Transfiguration,  the  Johannine  doctrines  of  divine  judgment 
already  operative  and  of  Christ’s  glory  manifested  in  the  Passion,  the  way 
in  which  St  Mark  records  the  eschatological  discourse  as  the  immediate 
introduction  to  the  Passion  narrative — these  are  outstanding  evidence  that 
for  Jesus,  as  for  the  Evangelists,  the  eschatological  pattern  was  already,  in 
some  sense,  being  revealed  ;  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  meant  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  wzis  among  them,  here  and  now;  the  secret  of  the  Messiah, 
hidden  at  first  under  the  baffling  title  ‘Son  of  Man’ — a  title  so  baflling  that 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  wholly  discarded  it — yet  surmised  by  the  Pharisees^ 
and  made  the  subject  of  fuller  and  more  intimate  communication  to  the 
disciples,  was  finally  made  plain  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection. 

‘In  some  sense’,  we  say.  But  in  what  sense?  In  the  sense  that  someone 
and  something  of  an  original,  supernatural  and  ultimate  kind  had  come  and 
was  at  work.  Above  all,  the  Messianic  King  had  come.  A  new  ‘  word  of  God  ’ 
was  being  spoken,  more  potent  and  authoritative  than  that  of  Moses  or  any 
prophet  of  old  ;  even  John  the  Baptist,  himself  greater  than  any  of  them, 
recognized  as  much.  Moreover,  God’s  rule  was  being  manifested  in  deed  no 
less  than  in  word.  Men  were  being  exorcized  and  cured  of  their  diseases; 
they  were  finding  their  sins  forgiven;  the  poor  were  having  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.  These  powers  of  word  and  deed  were  felt  wherever  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  went.  They  were  accompanied  too  by  a  strange  gentleness, 
a  completeness  of  self-abnegation,  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  all  such 
outward  pretensions  as  Jewish  tradition  associated  with  the  Messiah,  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord  himself:  he  had  come  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many. 
The  Fourth  Evangelist  might  well  declare  that  ‘  the  Word  was  made  flesh. 


and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth’. 

In  that  sense,  then,  was  the  eschatological  myth  fulfilled  and  made  in¬ 
telligible:  in  facts  of  history.  Men  were  aware  of  the  Ultimate  in  their  midst. 
The  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  were  to  be  seen  in  Jesus;  the  perfect  way, 
the  ultimate  truth,  the  eternal  life.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  C.  H.  Dodd 
in  tracing  Platonic  influence  in  St  John’s  (5tÂT|6ivôç,  the  Evangelist’s  intention  in 
using  the  term  is  plain:  it  represents  what  Jesus  veritably  was  in  fact.  So,  too, 
with  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Vine,  the 
Good  Shepherd:  they  are  eschatological  terms,*  not  drawn  indeed  from  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  but  based  on  the  far  earlier  imagery  of  the  prophets, 
now  fulfilled  in  Events  and  therefore  admitting  of  conceptual  expression. 

*  Cf.  E.  C.  Hoskyns  in  Mysterium  Christi,  p.  76.  *  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  pp.  94  ff. 
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We  shall  develop  this  theme  further  in  the  third  section  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  we  must  observe  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  realized 
eschatology  is  but  a  part  of  the  whole  pattern,  a  ‘first  instalment’  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  could  not  come  in  its  full  sense  upon  earth.  It  could 
not  come  on  earth  because  the  perfection  of  CJod’s  rule  is  inconsistent  with 
the  continued  existence  of  sin  and  pain  and  death  ;  and  man’s  life  and  history 
upon  earth  are  deeply  marked  by  these  three  things.  There  remains,  therefore, 
a  part  of  the  eschatological  pattern  still  untranslated  into  fact;  and  we  are 
left,  not  so  much  with  a  series  of  prognostications  as  with  a  perspective. 
This  perspective  might  be  described  as  a  foreshortened  Theodicy.  It  is  fore¬ 
shortened  because  the  urgency  of  the  End  was  and  is  best  conceived  and 
represented  by  the  note  of  immediacy  in  time  which  sounds  through  the 
Biblical  allusions  to  it — the  teaching  of  the  prophets  before  Christ  and  of 
the  apostles  after  him  no  less  than  of  the  Lord  himself.  He  himself  warned 
his  disciples  against  taking  the  time-symbol  literally;^  but  he  did  not  abstain 
from  clothing  in  it  the  intensity  of  the  hope  and  promise  which  he  proclaimed, 
for  there  was  and  is  no  better  symbol.  As  Streeter*  wrote:  ‘The  summits  of 
certain  mountains  are  seen  only  at  rare  intervals  when,  their  cloud-cap 
rolled  away,  they  stand  out  sharp  and  clear.  So  in  ordinary  life  ultimate 
values  and  eternal  issues  are  normally  obscured  by  minor  duties,  petty  cares, 
and  small  ambitions;  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  the  cloud  is  often  lifted. 
In  virtue  of  the  eschatological  hope  our  Lord  and  his  first  disciples  found 
themselves  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  world.’  Many 
features  of  our  own  day  suggest  that  the  Church  is  standing  there  still. 

No  better  delineation  of  the  perspective  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  can 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  than  that  contained  in  the  eschatological 
discourse  which  the  Synoptists  prefix  to  their  narratives  of  Christ’s  Passion 
and  Resurrection.  These  last  two  features  of  the  perspective  of  our  Lord’s 
mind  are  not  mentioned  in  the  discourse  ;  he  had  mentioned  them  on  earlier 
occasions,  and  they  were  to  pass  into  Event  at  once.  The  features  which  he 
does  mention  had  also  been  mentioned  before;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  make  way  for  the  new  religion,  and  the  aggravation*  of  evil, 
shown  in  persecution,  in  the  claims  of  false  religious  leaders,  in  wars  and 
secular  disorders — these  had  been  mentioned  before,  and  all  have  passed 
into  Event,  not  once  but  over  and  over  again.  Finally,  Jesus  sets  before  his 
disciples’  eyes,  in  cosmic  imagery  drawn  from  the  prophetic  tradition,  the 
final  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Judgment  with  great  power  and  glory. 
This  imagery  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  realize  that  the  final  act  in  the  great 
drama  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  ‘must  not  only  happen 
ivithin  history,  but  historical  existence  itself,  “the  body  of  this  death”  must 
be  done  away’.*  In  this  final  event,  as  in  those  of  the  inauguration  of  the 


*  Mark  xiii.  3a.  *  Formulations,  pp.  1 19-20,  quoted  by  Beasley- Murray,  op.  cit.  p.  190- 

•  Cf.  E.  Brunner,  Eternal  Hope,  ch.  viu.  *  Brunner,  a(.  p.  81. 
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Kingdom,  the  position  of  Christ  is  the  dominant  feature  of  Christian  hope. 
Whether  the  interval  chronologically  measured  be  short  or  long — and  both 
views  are  presented  in  the  New  Testament;  whether  the  Kingdom  as  Chris¬ 
tians  know  it  in  experience  meanwhile  should  be  called  ‘  the  Kingdom  of  God  ’ 
or  more  accurately  designated  as  ‘the  Kingdom  of  Christ’  which  at  the  last 
he  will  deliver  to  ‘the  God  and  Father’  (I  Cor.  xv.  24)  whether  Christian 
expectation  is  to  be  set  more  in  trembling  upon  the  Last  Judgment  or  in 
joyful  hope  upon  the  heavenly  state  which  lies  beyond  it  ;  whichever  of  these 
alternatives  be  uppermost  at  any  time,  the  Event  is  properly  styled  as  Christ’s 
Second  Coming,  and  as  such  becomes  a  part  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Nicene  Creed  thus  reflects  the  New  Testament  accurately  in  the  clause,  ‘And 
he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead:  whose 
Kingdom  shall  have  no  end’. 

Moreover,  this  element  of  Theodicy  is  no  imaginative  appendage  to  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  but  something  of  vital  import  to  it.  Beyschlag  was  surely  correct 
when  he  wrote  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  coming  to  judgment  ‘seals  Christianity 
as  the  absolute  religion’.  The  expectation  has  suffered  a  change  of  form 
between  the  first  century  and  our  own  ;  as  Althaus  wrote,*  ‘What  in  the  first 
community  lived  as  certainty  moves  us  at  all  times  as  continuous  possibility’  : 
but  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  indispensability,  if  the  Church  is  to  preserve 
and  to  present  the  Gospel  in  the  fullness  of  its  true  scope  and  power.  If  this 
theme,  the  theme  of  life  as  a  state  of  probation  with  a  solemn  account  to  be 
rendered  at  the  end,  was  indispensable  to  Bishop  Butler’s  great  apologetic 
in  the  sober  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  far  more  relevant  and 
necessary  today  when  human  science  allied  to  human  hatred  has  it  in  its 
power  to  shatter  the  very  fabric  of  the  earth  itself.  Belief  in  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  is  the  spearhead,  that  is  to  say,  both  of  the  exposition  of  Christian 
theism  and  the  victory  of  the  Christian  ethic. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Advent  Liturgies  of  a  Catholic  type, 
whether  Anglican  or  Roman,  will  recall  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  worship  during  this  the  opening  season  of  the  Church’s  year, 
and  also  the  baffling  way  in  which  its  principal  theme,  the  Coming  of  Christ, 
is  presented.  For  in  fact  the  theme  is  divided  into  three  themes,  which  may 
be  fairly  summarized  in  three  clauses:  Jesus  came;  Jesus  comes;  Jesus  will 
come.  The  collects,  epistles  and  gospels,  the  introits  and  hymns,  the  Lessons 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  Wachet  auf  of  Bach — all  these  present  these 
three  themes,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  in  isolation,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  know  which  is  uppermost  at  any  time  ;  so  closely  are  they  interwoven. 
On  the  whole,  though,  it  is  the  eschatological  theme,  the  note  of  expectation 
in  hope  and  fear,  which  is  dominant.  We  are  here  on  very  primitive  lines. 

*  A.  Robertson,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901  entitled  Regmm  Dti,  developed  this  view  at  some 
length. 

*  Die  Letzten  Dinge,  p.  275,  dted  by  Beasley- Murray,  op.  cit.  p.  190. 
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For  O.  Cullmann^  has  shown  the  high  place  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
the  Maranatha  prayer  or  formula.  Moreover,  the  same  complication  of 
meaning  attached  to  Maranatha  as  attaches  to  the  Advent  liturgies  of  later 
ages.  ‘This  ancient  prayer’,  he  says,  ‘points  at  the  same  time  backwards 
to  Christ’s  appearance  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  to  his  present  appearance 
at  the  common  meal  of  the  community  and  forward  to  his  appearance  at 
the  End.’  St  Chrysostom  extended  the  backward  reference  even  further  and 
interpreted  it  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Advent  liturgies  are  thus  well  placed 
to  introduce  the  sequence  of  Christian  doctrine  and  devotion  which  fills  the 
Church’s  calendar  from  Christmas  to  Whit-Sunday.  It  means  that  the  Gk)spel 
thus  unfolded  is  governed  by  the  End,  the  Soxorrov.  Christian  faith  is  based  on 
the  manifestation  of  the  End  in  Events  already  experienced  ;  but  this  faith  can 
never  be  dissociated  from  the  hope  that  draws  its  light  from  the  ultimate 
Event,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

Ill 

It  was  within  the  framework  of  this  eschatological  hope,  now  partly  realized 
in  events  of  history  and  ever  being  realized  in  the  experience  of  the  Church, 
that  Christian  faith  and  worship  and  the  Christian  ethic  associated  with 
them  were  nourished  and  developed.  The  primary  principles  of  the  old 
religion,  Jewish  monotheism,  Jewish  Messianism  and  Jewish  eschatology 
were  not  discarded,  but  amplified  and  enriched.  God  had  shown  himself  to 
be  ‘the  living  God’  in  a  new  way,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead 
and  his  exaltation  to  heaven,  thereby  designating  him  by  this  signal  mani¬ 
festation  of  divine  power  Son  of  God  (Rom.  i.  4  ;  I  Pet.  i.  2 1  )  ;  and  the  high  and 
holy  One,  who  for  some  Jewish  minds  had  become  so  transcendent  that  he 
could  only  be  named  in  a  periphrasis,  was  known  by  Christians  as  ‘  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  or,  more  briefly,  as  ‘Father’.  The  Messiah, 
moreover,  had  come.  His  own  self-title,  ‘the  Son  of  Man’,  was  unintelligible 

to  Gentiles  and  mysterious  even  to  many  Jews;  even  on  the  disciples  its 
meaning  did  not  dawn  for  some  time.*  From  the  first  the  apostolic  writers 
abandoned  it,  and  could  the  more  easily  do  so  because  the  word  xp*£^<^ 
was  to  hand  in  the  Jewish  tradition  and  conveyed  meanings  of  great  im¬ 
portance — consecration,  kingship,  priesthood — to  Gentiles  as  well.  For  the 
believers  of  the  primitive  Church  Christ  had  not  only  come  in  history— 

eyewitnesses  vouched  for  that — but  was  also  ever  present  with  them,  and 
indeed  omnipresent,  so  much  the  source,  centre  and  end  of  the  divine  life 
in  each  believer,  and  corporately  in  the  Church,  that  they  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  as  being  ‘in  Christ’. 

*  Early  Christian  Worship,  pp.  I3ff.  Cf.  I  Cor.  xvi.  a2;  Rev.  xxii.  20. 

•  Matt.  xvi.  13.  Did  Mark  and  Luke  omit  the  reference  to  the  Son  of  Man,  since  they  were  writing 
for  Gentile*?  Or  did  Matthew  add  it,  since  he  was  writing  for  those  of  Jewish  stock?  The  former 
alternative  has  hardly  had  the  attention  it  deserves. 
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This  experience  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  movement  of  faith  and 
love  turns,  for  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  formal  expression  of  this  faith  was  in  the  phrase  KOpioç  Mtictoôç  Xpicrrôs 
(I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Phil.  ii.  ii;  cf.  I  Pet.  iii.  22),  a  phrase  which  signified  both 
the  identification  of  the  Messiah  with  the  historical  Jesus,  and  his  present 
lordship  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  and  under  the  earth;  and  this 
affirmation  of  the  present  reign  of  Christ,  and  of  the  universal  dominion 
conferred  upon  him,  even  though  there  were  still  forces  of  evil  as  yet  un¬ 
subdued,  was  ‘the  historical  and  dogmatic  core  of  the  Christian  confession’^ 
in  New  Testament  times,  and  hats  remained  so  ever  since. 

The  source  and  origin  of  this  faith  was  God  himself  (Mark  iv.  1 1  ;  Matt, 
xi.  25,  xvi.  17;  I  Cor.  ii.  10),  or  more  precisely  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
poured  out  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  mightiest  of  eschatological  prophecies 
(Joel  ii.  28-32,  and  Acts  ii.  i6fF.)  upon  the  apostolic  band  at  Pentecost  and 
upon  those  who  adhered  to  their  teaching  afterwards.  In  that  sense  and  for 
that  reason  St  Paul  could  say  that  he  did  not  receive  it  from  man  neither  was 
he  taught  it.  The  context  itself  and  his  own  allusions  elsewhere  to  the  traditions 
which  he  received  show  that  he  was  far  from  disparaging  what  he  had  learnt 
from  the  Church  leaders  whose  memories  went  back  to  the  Lord’s  ministry 
itself.  These  indeed,  like  himself,  owed  their  faith  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  nay,  they  owed  more  than  he,  for  they  owed  also  their  recollec¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  what  they  had  witnessed  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
heard  from  his  own  lips,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  early 
Church  faith  had  a  double  basis  and  authority;  first,  the  gift  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  secondly,  the  tradition  of  the  authentic  words  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  which  could  only  emanate  from  those  who  had  followed  him  during 
his  ministry  on  earth.  So  much  the  Lord  himself  had  taught,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Fourth  Evangelist,  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  :  the  Spirit  of  truth 
was  to  testify  of  him,  and  they  also  should  bear  witness,  because  they  had  been 
with  him  from  the  beginning  (John  xv.  26,  27). 

The  authority,  therefore,  on  which  faith  rested  was  both  inward  and 
outward;  inwardly,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  revealing  and  impelling 
power;  outwardly,  that  of  the  apostolic  band,  which  came  early  to  include 
St  Paul,  and  of  those  whom  they  appointed,  commissioned  or  recognized 
as  leaders  in  the  Christian  communities.  How  authoritatively  faith  was 
regarded  is  shown  by  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  Epistles  to  obedience  in 
connexion  both  with  faith  and  with  the  credendum  (Gk)spel,  word,  form  of 
teaching),*  and  also  by  the  use  of  évroXi^  and  TraporyycXia  and  their  cognates.® 
The  outward  authority  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
a  feature  of  them  admirably  brought  out  by  the  late  Dorn  Gregory  Dix, 


*  Cf.  Cullmann,  The  Earliest  Christian  Confessions,  pp.  54-63. 

*  Rom.  i.  5;  vi.  17;  x.  16;  I  Pet.  i.  33. 

*  Cf.  J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St  Jude  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  pp.  61-5  (1907). 
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O.S.B.,  in  his  posthumous  work,  Jew  and  Greeks  It  is  also  fully  apparent  in 
the  social  codes  and  other  catechetical  material  of  which  so  much  use  is 
made  by  the  authors  of  the  Episdes.*  Nor  is  this  emphasis  on  authority,  in 
faith  as  well  as  in  conduct,  surprising  if  we  reflect  that  Jesus  was  ‘Lord’ 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  the  dppaßcbv  or  first  instalment  of 
the  kingdom  or  rule  of  Gk)d  (II  Cor.  i.  22  ;  v.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  14);  for  the  very  words 
‘Lord’  and  ‘kingdom’  imply  authority  and  obedience.  Moreover,  this 
‘  obedience  of  faith  ’  was  prompted  and  sealed  in  baptism  and  the  laying-on 
of  hands  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  alone  knew  the  things  of  Gkxi,  and  Christians 
could  know  them  only  through  his  imparting  of  them  (I  Cor.  ii.  1 1  f.)  ;  no  one 
can  say  ‘Jesus  is  Lord’  save  ‘in  the  Holy  Spirit’  (I  Cor.  xii.  3)  ;  the  ‘kingdom 
of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost’  (Rom.  xiv.  17).  The  Lucan  variant  for  èXôérco  ßaaiAsia 
aou  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  namely  âXôércù  t6  TiveOpd  aou  tô  dyiov  éç’  fmôj 
Kod  Koôapiaàrcù  /ipSs®  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  Marcion;  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  reflecting  very  accurately  a  vital  train  of  New  Testament 
thought. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  much  that  has  been  written  here  I  am  in  agreement 
with  R.  Bultmann  in  the  article  entitled  ‘History  and  Eschatology  in  the 
New  Testament’  which  he  contributed  to  the  first  number  of  this  Journal 
(September  1954).  In  particular,  there  is  agreement  that  ‘the  time  solution 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  thought  of  Paul  and  John,  namely  in  the  idea  that 
Christ  is  the  ever  present  or  ever  becoming  present  eschatological  event’. 
But  I  am  far  from  agreeing  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  properly  called 
‘un-Messianic’  (Bultmann)  or  even  ‘pre- Messianic’  (R.  H.  Fuller).*  The 
fact  that  Jesus  wzis  acknowledged  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection  to  be  Lord 
and  Christ  and  Son  of  God  does  not  mean  that  he  had  been  something 
different  or  something  less  than  that  beforehand.  His  revelation  of  himself  to 
his  disciples  was  only  gradual,  and  their  understanding  of  him  was  more 
gradual  still:  but  what  he  was  he  is,  and  what  he  is  he  was.  It  was  the  great 
mission  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  so  to  remould  the  synoptic  tradition  as  to 
make  this  clear  and  to  show  that  the  story  of  the  Jesus  of  history  was  the 
story  of  the  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  categories  of  ‘encounter’  and  of 
‘preaching’  are  too  narrow  and  too  individualistic  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  account  of  the  whole  matter.  The  historical  Event  has  two  facets. 
There  is  the  element  of  pure  fact,  which  finds  classical  expression  in  the 
credal  words  ‘suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate’;  inexpugnable  fact,  however 
much  historical  criticism  may  discuss  its  details.  There  is  also  the  element 

*  Dacre  Press,  1953.  *  Cf.  E.  G.  Selwyn,  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  Essay  II. 

*  Luke  xi.  2.  Cf.  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  i,  no.  3  (1891),  art.  by  F.  H.  Chase,  D.D. 

*  Dr  Fuller’s  work  The  Mission  and  Achievement  of  Jesus  only  came  to  hand  after  this  article  had 
gone  to  press.  My  agreements  with  him  are  far  greater  than  my  disagreements.  Chapters  iii  and  iv 
seem  to  me  of  the  utmost  value. 
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of  experience  which  continues  throughout  the  ages,  the  experience  of  the 
risen  Lord  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  bears  witness  to  him  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Again,  is  ‘encounter’  a  sufficient  term  to  cover  all  those  diverse 
impulses  and  activities  of  grace,  those  spiritual  strivings  and  warnings  and 
chidings  which  the  Spirit  prompts  and  sustains  in  the  Christian  soul?  And 
can  ‘preaching’  be  stretched  to  cover  those  gentler  methods  of  teaching  and 
training  which  give  to  the  Christian  home  and  school  and  church  their 
distinctive  ethos  and  tradition?  Many  a  service,  even  without  a  sermon, 
may  exercise  a  converting  effect,  and  what  men  see  of  the  Christian  life  in 
action  often  exerts  as  powerful  an  influence  towards  faith  as  what  they  hear 
of  the  Gospel;  àyaôoiroita  is  as  essential  as  Ki^ipuypa  to  the  fullness  of  the 
Christian  papTUpla.^ 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  vividness  with  which  it 
recounts  the  historical  facts,  and  the  large  and  fertile  field  of  religious 
experience — itself  also  a  historical  phenomenon — ^which  it  uncovers  before 
our  eyes.  Such  variety  and  richness  demanded  and  received  in  the  first 
century,  and  demand  and  must  still  receive  in  the  twentieth,  such  formula¬ 
tions  as  will  interpret  the  experience  both  to  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  our 
own  age;  and  it  is  the  task  of  liturgy  and  of  theology  to  provide  this.  In  both 
spheres  development  can  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament  itself;  there  was 
such  development,  for  example,  between  the  first  announcement  of  the 
Gospel  after  Pentecost  and  St  Paul  and  between  St  Paul  and  St  John. 
Already  in  I  Cor.  viii.  6  and  II  Cor.  xiii.  14  we  see  Trinitarian  doctrine 
arising  out  of  the  central  Christian  experience  and  beginning  to  take  shape. 
Already,  in  fact,  there  is  a  Catholicism  and  an  orthodoxy.  As  Bishop  Jewel 
of  Salisbury  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century:  ‘Surely  we  have  ever  judged 
the  primitive  Church  of  Christ’s  time,  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Holy  Father, 
to  be  the  Catholic  Church.’  Nor  need  we  fear  the  definitions  of  doctrine 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  so  long  as  we  recognize  that  they 
are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  means,  not  final  statements  of  the  truth  but 
statements  which  admit  of  supersession  by  others  (if  such  there  be)  which  do 
fuller  justice  to  the  Gospel.  For  such  doctrines  and  dogmas  are  like  the  lights 
which  guide  a  ship  as  it  approaches  a  p)ort  at  night.  They  do  not  illuminate 
the  whole  scene,  but  chart  the  course  for  the  seafarer.  There  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  which  require  that  the  lights  should  be  added  to  or  shiffed  or  made  of 
better  manufacture  ;  though  this  will  be  done  only  after  careful  preparation 
and  warning,  lest  ill  befall.  But  the  charting  of  the  course  is  not  the  end 
but  the  means.  The  end  is  that  the  ship  and  all  aboard  her  should  ‘  come  to 
the  haven  where  they  would  be’  (Ps.  evii.  30).  So,  for  the  Christian,  the  end 
of  all  formularies  and  rites  which  guide  his  faith  is  everlasting  life,  here  and 
in  the  world  to  come. 

*  Of.  W.  C.  van  Unnik  in  the  second  number  of  this  Journal  (November,  1954). 
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SÄTZE  HEILIGEN  RECHTES  IM 
NEUEN  TESTAMENT 

Das  so  lange  und  heftig  umkämpfte  Problem  des  Rechtes  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  scheint  mir  deshalb  nicht  in  fhichtbarer  Weise  angefaßt  zu  sein,  weil 
die  Partner  dieses  Gesprächs  durchweg  moderne  Anschauungen  und  Verhält¬ 
nisse  für  die  Urchristenheit  voraussetzen  zu  können  meinten,  gleichgültig  ob 
sie  deren  Vorhandensein  oder  Fehlen  konstatierten.  Aber  mit  moderner 
Fragestellung  ist  diesem  Problem  nicht  letztlich  und  zentral  beizukommen. 
Das  eben  entnehme  ich  der  Debatte,  die  in  Deutschland  hauptsächlich  um 
die  Thesen  von  Rudolf  Sohms  1892  erschienenen,  aber  noch  heute  bewe¬ 
genden  und  faszinierenden  Arbeit  über  das  Kirchenrecht  kreiste.  Das  Neue 
Testament  selber  bietet  uns  einen  andern  Ausgangspunkt.  Denn  es  enthält 
in  seinen  verschiedensten  Teilen  merkwürdig  gebaute  Aussagen,  die  ich 
vorläufig  noch  möglichst  umfassend  Sätze  heiligen  Rechtes  nenne.  Was  zu 
solcher  Bezeichnung  führt  und  durch  sie  ausgedrückt  werden  soll,  wird  im 
folgenden  schrittweise  erarbeitet.  Das  Gesamtproblem  des  Rechtes  im  Neuen 
Testament  kann  in  einem  kurzen  Vortrag  ohnehin  nicht  angemessen 
erörtert  werden.  Daß  die  Möglichkeit  und  Notwendigkeit  eines  neuen 
Einsatzes  in  unserer  Fragestellung  exegetisch  begründet  und  in  seiner 
systematischen  Konsequenz  aufgewiesen  wird,  ist  mein  einziges  Anliegen. 

Ich  beginne  mit  dem  Worte  I  Kor.  iii.  17:  eI  tis  töv  vaöv  toö  6eoö 
96eipei,  96Ep£î  toOtov  ô  0eôç.  Die  seltsame  Struktur  des  Satzes  ist  genau  wie 
die  seiner  alsbald  zu  nennenden  Parallelen  meines  Wissens  kaum  je  beachtet 
worden,  obgleich  sie  in  die  Augen  springen  müßte.  Das  gleiche  Verbum 
umschreibt  in  dem  Chiasmus  des  Vorder-  und  Nachsatzes  menschliche 
Schuld  und  göttliches  Gericht,  um  auf  diese  Weise  sowohl  die  präzise 
Entsprechung  beider  Sachverhalte  wie  ihre  unzerreißbare  und  jähe  Folge 
zu  charakterisieren.  Offensichtlich  wird  hier  das  jus  talionis  verkündigt; 
Den  Verderber  trifft  das  Verderben.  Und  gleichzeitig  wird  in  unüberbiet¬ 
barer  Kürze  und  Deutlichkeit  (rott  als  deijenige  bezeichnet,  der  einem 
jeglichen  nach  seinen  Werken  vergilt. 

Auch  außerhalb  des  Neuen  Testamentes  sind  talio  und  Chiasmus  gelegent¬ 
lich  gepaart  worden.  In  Gen.  ix.  6  heißt  es:  ‘Wer  Menschenblut  vergießt, 
des  Blut  soll  auch  durch  Menschen  vergossen  werden.’  Entsprechend 
formuliert  Aeschylos  in  den  Choephoren  31 2  f.:  dcvrl  6è  TrAriyfis  90vias 
9oviav  TrXriyfiv  Tivérco.  Daß  beide  Stellen  unverkennbar  den  Gesetzesstil 

^  Vortrag  auf  der  9.  Generalversammlung  der  Studiorum  Novi  TesUmmti  Societas  in  Marburg  am 
8  Septemba*  1954. 
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verwenden,  ist  ein  weiteres  Bindeglied  zu  I  Kor.  iii.  17  hin.  Denn  dort 
handelt  es  sich  ja  ebenfalls  nicht  nur  um  paränetische  Warnung  oder 
prophetische  Drohung.  So  gewiß  beides  vorliegt,  so  deutlich  unterscheidet 
sich  unser  Spruch  von  andern  Warnungen  und  Drohungen  nicht  allein  durch 
das  Motiv  der  talio,  sondern  auch  durch  seine  Form,  welche  dem  Vordersatz 
die  Einleitung  des  kasuistischen  Rechtssatzes  eî  tiç,  auswechselbar  mit 
èàv  Tiç  oder  ôs  5’  âv  im  Sinne  von  ‘gesetzt  den  Fall,  daß’  gibt,  um  mit  einer 
Strafankündigung  zu  schließen.  Man  könnte  hier  geradezu  sich  an  die 
Verbotstafel  vom  Vorhof  des  herodianischen  Tempels  erinnert  fühlen,  die 
mit  den  Worten  endet:  ôs  6’  öv  Xi‘i90i],  éourcç  aÏTioç  lorai  6ià  tô 
âÇoncoXouOEïv  ôàvaTov,^  und  unsern  Satz  als  Pendant  dazu,  nämlich  als 
Inschrift  über  dem  neuen  göttlichen  Heiligtum  verstehen.  Was  ihn  von  den 
genannten  Parallelen  trennt,  ist  einzig  dies,  daß  das  hier  verkündigte  Gesetz 
nicht  durch  Menschen  vollstreckt  wird,  sondern  das  Gesetz  des  göttlichen 
Handelns  vom  jüngsten  Tage  ist.  Das  jus  talionis  ist,  wie  das  Futur  des 
Nachsatzes  anzeigt,  auf  eschatologische  Ebene  verlagert,  und  das  ist  möglich, 
weil  nach  der  zugrundeliegenden  Anschauung  der  jüngste  Tag  unmittelbar 
bevorsteht.  Wie  das  Vergehen  Gottes  eigenes  Werk  antastet,  so  ist  der  auf 
diese  Weise  Angegriffene  nun  nicht  mehr  bloß  Quelle  und  Hüter  irdischen 
Rechtes,  sondern  der  seine  Ehre  selber  Rächende  und  sein  Recht  in  dem 
unmittelbar  bevorstehenden  Weltgericht  Durchsetzende.  Menschen  dienen 
ihm  dabei  nur  insofern,  als  sie  den  Maßstab  seiner  èKÔlKrjCTiç  bereits  in  der 
irdischen  Gegenwart  proklamieren.  Freilich  ist  das  nur  denen  möglich, 
welche  als  Charismatiker  um  solchen  Maßstab  des  Richters  wissen  und  ihn 
darum  mit  prophetischer  Vollmacht  verkündigen  können.  Dabei  bezeugen 
sie  nicht  bloß  das  Nahen  einer  unaufhaltsamen  Nemesis.  Denn  mag  das  von 
ihnen  verkündigte  Gericht  alle  Welt  treffen,  so  werden  darauf  zunächst  doch 
diejenigen  angesprochen,  die  als  Glieder  der  christlichen  Gemeinde  sich 
durch  solche  Zukunft  qualifiziert  und  eben  deshalb  schon  heute  ‘im 
Angesichte  Christi’  als  des  Weltenrichters  stehend  wissen.  Die  Proklamation 
des  Gesetzes,  nach  welchem  Gott  an  seinem  Tage  handeln  wird,  bedeutet 
für  sie,  daß  sie  sich  dereinst  nicht  entschuldigen  können.  Sie  sind  fortan  mit 
ihrer  Schuld  behaftet.  Die  Verkündigung  des  Gerichtes  ist  darum  mehr  als 
eine  Androhung.  In  ihr  vollzieht  sich  bereits  ein  Gerichtetwerden.  Das 
Wort  des  Charismatikers,  der  in  der  Gemeinde  den  Maßstab  des  göttlichen 
Handelns  vom  jüngsten  Tage  aufdeckt,  nimmt  den  Urteilsspruch  des  letzten 
Richters  vorweg.  Der  Zusammenhang  unserer  Stelle  beweist  jedoch,  daß 
das  eigenartig  dialektisch  geschieht.  Denn  es  wird  ja  eben  nicht  das  Tribunal 
des  jüngsten  Tages  auf  Erden  inszeniert  und  Gottes  eigenes  Handeln 
überflüssig  gemacht.  Der  Prophet  gibt  einzig  die  Sicht  auf  dieses  Tribunal 
frei  und  stellt  den  Schuldigen  damit  in  die  Entscheidung  und  vor  die 
Möglichkeit,  dem  ewigen  Gericht  zu  entrinnen.  Wer  sich  jetzt  richten  läßt, 
*  K.  Galling,  Textbuch  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  1950,  S.  8of. 
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wird  dem  Gericht  nicht  endgültig  verfallen.  Das  durch  den  Charismatiker 
erfolgende  Gericht  steht  noch  im  Dienst  der  Gnade,  ist  ein  Extrem  ihrer 
Darbietung  und  zielt,  gerade  indem  es  Gottes  Recht  auf  Erden  proklamiert,  auf 
die  Umkehr  und  Rettung  der  Schuldigen  und  die  Bewahrung  der  Gemeinde. 

Die  theologische  Analyse  wird  alsbald  erneut  aufgenommen  und  weiter¬ 
geführt  werden  müssen.  Doch  gilt  es  zunächst  einmal  zu  zeigen,  daß  sie  der 
zugrundegelegten  Stelle  nicht  zu  viel  entnommen  hat,  sondern  tatsächlich 
auf  einer  breiteren  Basis  zentraler  urchristlicher  Verkündigung  ruht. 
Un  verkeimbar  gehört,  um  vorerst  bei  Paulus  zu  bleiben,  in  den  Rahmen  des 
Besprochenen  auch  das  Wort  I  Kor.  xiv. 38  hinein:  eI  6é  ns  dtyvœï,  àyvoeïTai. 
Die  Ursprünglichkeit  dieses  Textes  scheint  mir  unzweifelhaft.  Wie  das 
àyvoeîTE  in  D  ist  das  dyvoelTco  in  ^“BKsy  eine  begreifliche  Korrektur. 
Der  Sinn  des  seltsamen  Passivs  war  nicht  mehr  deutlich.  So  wurde  es 
paränetisch  abgeschwächt  bezw.  dem  dekretalen  èTriyvcooKérco  des  vor¬ 
hergehenden  Satzes  angeglichen.  Aber  dieses  Passiv  umschreibt  gut  semitisch 
das  göttliche  Tun  in  seiner  Auswirkung  auf  den  Menschen.  Wer  nicht 
erkennt,  wird  von  Gott  nicht  erkannt,  d.h.  verworfen.  Wieder  wird  also  die 
talio  aufgerichtet,  welche  die  Strafe  genau  der  Schuld  entsprechen  läßt. 
Wieder  bezeugt  Paulus  als  Charismatiker  das  Cîesetz  des  letzten  Richters  vor 
einer  Gemeinde,  die  in  (Jefahr  steht,  die  Ehre  ihres  Herrn  zu  verletzen  und 
die  geistbestimmte  Ordnung  des  (Jottesdienstes  zu  zerstören.  Wieder  liegt 
mehr  als  bloß  eine  Warnung  vor.  Paulus  hat  in  I  Kor.  xiv  ja  die  Grundzüge 
einer  (Jottesdienstpraxis  festgelegt.  Wie  er  sich  dafür  auf  den  Geist  und  sein 
Pneumatikertum  berief,  so  hat  er  es  in  jenem  dekretalen  Stil  getan,  der  für 
Kirchenordnungen  kennzeichnend  werden  wird.  Es  geht  nun  darum,  daß 
erkannt  und  anerkannt  werden  muß,  gerade  der  (Jeist  schaffe  solche  Ordnung, 
ermögliche  auch  in  der  Gemeinde  autoritatives  Handeln  und  die  Aufrichtung 
eines  bestimmten  Rechtes.  Der  wahre  Pneumatiker  muß  und  nur  er  kann 
das  erkermen.  Wer  es  nicht  tut,  ist  eben  nicht  Pneumatiker  und  nicht  der 
Erwählung  teilhaftig,  die  sich  im  Geistbesitz  bekundet.  In  der  Vollmacht  des 
Charismatikers  wird  also  wieder  eine  Entscheidung  gefallt,  an  welcher  die 
Geister  sich  scheiden  und  Menschen  in  den  Horizont  von  Segen  und  Fluch 
treten.  Das  dyvœÏTai  umschreibt  drohend  und  proklamierend  die  Realität 
des  Fluches  und  nimmt  als  Anrede  etwas  von  dieser  Realität  vorweg.  Weil 
es  sich  so  verhält,  tritt  hier  nicht  zufällig  das  Präsens  an  die  Stelle  des 
eschatologischen  Futurs.  Die  öpyf]  Ô60O  des  jüngsten  Tages  wird  vom 
Apostel  hier  wie  in  Rom.  i.  18  ff.  als  bereits  die  Gegenwart  bestimmende  und 
den  Ungehorsam  qualifizierende  Macht  herausgestellt. 

Das  Recht  solcher  Interpretation  wird  deutlich,  wenn  wir  von  da  aus  auf 
I  Kor.  xvi.  22  blicken:  eï  ns  où  91XEÏ  tôv  xOpiov,  f^Tco  àvàÔEpa.  papàv  àôà. 
Lietzmann^  und  G.  Bomkamm*  haben  uns  diesen  Satz  als  Bestandteil  der 

^  Mtss«  md  Htrrenmahl,  1926,  S.  229. 

*  ‘Das  Anathema  in  der  urchristlichen  AbendmahlsUturgie Th.  Lit.  Z^g.  1950,  Sp.  227. 
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Eucharistieliturgie  verstehen  gelehrt,  in  deren  Eingang  die  Gemeinde  zur 
Selbstprüfung  aufgefordert  wird.  Sein  Rechtscharakter  geht  nicht  nur  aus 
der  folgenden  Akklamation  und  der  voraufgegangenen  Handlung  des  hl. 
Kusses,  sondern  ebenso  aus  der  Formulierung  des  kasuistisch  gebauten 
Vordersatzes  und  dem  ihn  endenden  Fluche  hervor.  Fluch  und  Segen  sind 
für  den  antiken  Menschen  ja  Handlungen,  welche  den  privaten  Raum 
überschreiten,  das  Leben  total  und  öffentlich  bestimmen  und  im  Neuen 
Testament  eschatologisches  Urteil  vorwegnehmen.  Darin  liegt  nun  auch  der 
Unterschied  zu  den  bisher  besprochenen  Stellen.  Von  Ck>ttes  richterlichem 
Tun  und  seiner  Vergeltung  redet  der  Nachsatz  wiederum.  Doch  wird  die 
talio  jetzt  nicht  mehr  durch  die  Entsprechung  des  Verbums,  sondern  eben 
durch  den  Fluch  ausgedrückt.  Wie  schon  I  Kor.  xiv.  38  solche  Möglichkeit 
in  unsern  Blick  rückte,  so  wurde  dort  auch  der  Sinn  einer  derartigen 
Variation  sichtbar.  Der  Charismatiker  warnt  nicht  bloß,  sondern  pro¬ 
klamiert  die  bereits  gegenwärtige  Macht  des  Richters,  deren  Antizipation  vor 
dem  jüngsten  Tage  im  Dienst  der  Gnade  steht,  nämlich  Raum  zur  Umkehr 
gewährt.  Fast  den  gleichen  Sachverhalt  läßt  Gal.  i.  9  erkennen:  eï  tiç  ùpSç 
EÜayysXijerai  irap’  ô  -irapEÄdßeTe,  dcvAöcpa  lorco.  Hier  tritt  nur  noch  stärker 
heraus,  daß  der  Apostel  als  Repräsentant  seines  himmlischen  Herrn  die 
Vollmacht  zu  Segen  und  Fluch  besitzt  und  sie  als  Funktion  eines  bestimmten 
Rechtes,  nämlich  des  dem  Christus  selber  über  seine  Gemeinde  eignenden 
Rechtes,  wahrnimmt.  Was  hat  es  nun  aber  mit  diesem  von  uns  behaupteten 
Recht  auf  sich? 

Ich  möchte  das  von  I  Kor.  v.  3  ff.  her  klären.  Es  kann  ja  nicht  bestritten 
werden,  daß  es  hier  um  einen  Rechtsvorgang  geht,  den  der  Apostel  zugleich 
anordnet  und  vorwegnimmt.  In  aller  nur  wünschenswerten  Präzision  werden 
darum  die  Themata  des  Forums,  des  Verfahrens,  der  Strafe  und  ihrer 
Konsequenz  wie  ihres  Sinnes  abgehandelt.  Freilich  steht  dieser  Vorgang 
allem,  was  wir  heute  Recht  nennen,  sehr  fern.  Wohl  wird  das  Zusammentreten 
der  Gemeinde  mit  dem  Terminus  owdyeodai  bezeichnet,  der  technisch  die 
Berufung  und  Versammlung  des  Demos  ausdrückt.  Aber  wie  dieses  Zusam¬ 
mentreten  in  der  christlichen  Gottesdienstfeier  geschieht,  so  kann  man  die 
Gemeinde  nur  sehr  eingeschränkt  Trägerin  des  Prozesses  nennen.  Im 
vorliegenden  Fall  hat  sie,  nachdem  sie  ihre  Pflicht  zunächst  versäumt  hat, 
offensichtlich  einzig  die  apostolische  Anordnung  auszuführen.  Sie  würde 
jedoch,  selbst  wenn  ihre  Autoritäten  die  Initiative  ergriffen  hätten,  als 
solche  wohl  bloß  Akklamationsrecht  besitzen.  Denn  Paulus  nimmt  ja  nun 
die  Rolle  wahr,  die  anders  etwa  den  Propheten  zugefallen  wäre.  Auch  er 
handelt  aber  nicht  selbstständig.  Schon  daß  er  persönlich  gar  nicht  anwesend 
zu  sein  braucht,  ist  höchst  charakteristisch.  Worauf  alles  ankommt,  ist 
dieses,  daß  durch  das  Zusammenwirken  des  Apostels  und  der  Gemeinde  der 
Geist,  und  das  heißt  der  anwesende  Herr  selber  handelt.  Dessen  Urteile  sind 
emdeutig  und  bedürfen  weder  der  Diskussion  noch  der  Überprüfung,  so  daß 
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von  da  aus  die  persönliche  Abwesenheit  des  Apostels  irrelevant  wird  und  der 
Gemeinde  einzig  die  Akklamation  übrigbleibt.  Wichtig  ist  nur,  daß  die 
Stimme  des  Geistes  durch  den  Propheten  oder  Apostel  überhaupt  zu  Gehör 
kommt  und  von  der  Gemeinde  mit  ihrer  Akklamation  bestätigt  wird.  Dem 
entspricht,  daß  auch  keine  Erwägungen  über  das  Strafmaß  stattfinden.  Es 
gibt  nur  eine  Strafe,  nämlich  die  Überlieferung  des  Schuldigen  an  den  Satan, 
die  mit  dem  Ausschluß  aus  der  Gemeinde  identisch  ist.  Doch  hätten  wir  die 
Pointe  des  Ganzen  mißverstanden,  wollten  wir  darin  nur  die  Distanzierung 
von  dem  Sünder  erblicken.  Diese  Strafe  zieht  ja  nach  der  Anschauung 
unseres  Textes  ganz  selbstverständlich  den  Tod  des  Schuldigen  nach  sich. 
Das  hier  praktizierte  Gericht  ist  eben  nicht  in  unserm  modernen  Sinne 
geistlich,  so  daß  es  nur  die  Innerlichkeit  betrifft.  Es  steht  nicht  im  Gegensatz 
zum  leiblichen  Gerichte,  sondern  schließt  dieses  in  seinen  Auswirkungen 
gerade  ein.  Begreiflich  wird  solcher  Sachverhalt  nur,  wenn  man  sieht,  daß 
die  Übergabe  an  den  Satan  als  KaTapyEÎo6ai  drirà  XpioroO  (Gal.  v.  4)  das 
Gegenstück  zm-  Taufe  ist,  die  nach  Kol.  i.  13  ihrerseits  aus  dem  Bereich  der 
Finsternis  ausgliedert.  Satan  hat  nach  Hebr.  ii.  14  die  Gk;walt  des  Todes 
inne,  wie  umgekehrt  der  Geist  die  Macht  der  Auferstehung  ist  und  schon 
heute  die  neue  Kreatur  schafft  und  zu  leiblichem  Gehorsam  beruft.  Die 
idealistische  Antithese  zwischen  Geistigem  und  Leiblichem  kann  Paulus 
unmöglich  gerecht  werden.  Was  wir  geistig  nennen,  äußert  sich  für  ihn 
gerade  leiblich.  Darum  ordnet  die  Eingliederung  in  das  regmim  Christi 
dem  Bereich  leiblicher  Auferstehung  zu  und  resultiert  aus  der  Übergabe  an 
das  regnum  Satanae  der  leibliche  Tod.  Höchst  seltsam  muß  uns  schließlich 
auch  das  Ende  unseres  Stückes  erscheinen.  Die  Übergabe  an  den  Satan 
bedeutet  zwar  den  Ausschluß  aus  der  Gemeinde,  aber  keineswegs,  daß  man 
den  Sünder  einfach  sich  selbst  überließe.  Indem  er  dem  Satan  übergeben 
wird,  gerät  er  nur  auf  andere  Weise  ab  bbher  in  die  Hände  seines  Herrn, 
nämlich  in  den  Bereich  der  öpy^i  6eo0,  und  auch  das  sehr  paradox  zu  dem 
Zwecke,  daß  er  auf  solche  Weise  vielleicht  doch  noch  gerettet  werde.  Denn 
wer  hier  das  Gericht  erfahren  hat,  kann,  falb  er  darüber  zur  Umkehr 
gelangt,  vom  ewigen  Gericht  verschont  bleiben.  Die  Gemeinde  scheidet 
vom  Christusleib  ab  dem  Bereich  der  Gnade  Gottes.  Aber  sie  kann  das 
Geschehen  der  Taufe  nicht  annullieren  und  das  Recht  ihres  Herrn  auf  den 
in  der  Taufe  von  ihm  Beschlagnahmten — das  meint  Paulus  doch  wohl,  wenn 
er  vom  TTVEOua  spricht  ! — nicht  einschränken.  Im  Gegenteil,  sie  gibt,  gerade 
wenn  sie  in  ihrem  Handeln  das  Tun  des  Weltenrichters  vorwegmmmt, 
dem  deus  absconditus  Freiheit,  sein  begonnenes  Werk  zu  vollenden.  Der 
Ausschluß  aus  dem  Christusleib  steht  noch  immer  im  Dienste  des  Heib,  das 
sich  ab  Gnade  im  Gericht  offenbart. 

Man  macht  sich  die  Dinge  zu  leicht,  wenn  man  unsere  Stelle  einfach  als 
Dokument  der  magischen  Weltanschauung  des  Aposteb  bezeichnet.  Ganz 
gleich,  ob  sie  das  bt  oder  nicht,  darf  sie  jedenfalb  nicht  ab  für  die  paulinischc 
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Theologie  bedeutungslos  unterschlagen  werden.  Sie  hat  sogar  zentrale 
Bedeutung.  Denn  wenn  irgendwo,  wird  hier  sichtbar,  daß  der  Apostel 
unsere  Antithesen  von  Geist  und  Leib,  Gericht  und  Gnade,  dem  himmlischen 
Christus  und  dem  auf  Erden  durch  seinen  Geist  und  dessen  Werkzeuge 
wirkenden  Herrn,  vor  allem  jedoch  von  Geist  und  Recht  nicht  teilt.  Für  ihn 
gibt  es  tatsächlich  ein  in  der  Gemeinde  zu  praktizierendes  Recht,  obgleich 
es  mit  den  Formen  des  Rechtes,  die  wir  voraussetzen  und  handhaben,  so  gut 
wie  nichts  zu  tun  hat.  Es  ist  sicher  ein  elementarer  Unterschied  auch  zu  dem, 
was  wir  im  späteren  Griechentum  und  Judentum  beobachten  können,  daß 
die  früheste  Christenheit  kein  Vereins-,  Verwaltungs-,  Disziplinarrecht 
besitzt  und  daß  in  ihr  nicht  einmal  von  einem  Sakralrecht  die  Rede  sein 
kann.  Das  gezeigt  zu  haben,  bleibt  das  nicht  zu  schmälernde  Verdienst 
Sohms,  der  daraus  nur  die  falsche  Folgerung  zog,  die  Urchristenheit  habe 
überhaupt  kein  Recht  besessen  und  ihre  charismatische  Ordnung  müsse 
jeder  rechtlichen  entgegengestellt  werden.  Solange  mar  seine  Fragestellung 
und  ihre  Voraussetzungen  teilt,  wird  man  ihn  nicht  widerlegen.  So  sind 
denn  die  Ergebnisse  seiner  Gegner  auch  dürftig  und  unbefriedigend  geblieben. 
Wenn  man  das  in  I  Kor.  v  zweifellos  begegnende  Recht  bestimmen  will, 
muß  man  in  andern  Kategorien  als  denen  des  Sakral-  und  Disziplinarrechtes 
denken,  genauer  in  denen,  die  uns  religionsgeschichtlich  aus  der  Sphäre  des 
Ordals  vertraut  sind.  Es  geht  um  ein  Gottesrecht,  in  welchem  Grott  selber 
der  Handelnde  bleibt,  und  das,  sofern  Gott  es  durch  Charismatiker  verkünden 
und  vollziehen  läßt,  auch  charismatisches  Recht  gennant  werden  mag.  Das 
für  die  Urchristenheit  Charakteristische  aber  ist  die  Bezogenheit  auf  das 
jüngste  Gericht,  also  seine  eschatologische  Orientierung.  Der  vor  der  Tür 
stehende  Weltenrichter  begründet  das  hier  ins  Auge  gefaßte  Recht  und  seine 
Eigenart,  das  damit  zu  einer  Funktion  des  Geistes  wird.  Es  ist  einer  der 
folgenschwersten  Irrtümer  des  Liberalismus,  daß  er  Geist  und  Recht  von 
einander  schied.  Da  Paulus  beide  einander  zuordnet,  mußte  von  da  aus 
die  ganze  paulinische  Theologie  modifiziert  werden.  Jedenfalls  können  wir 
jetzt  die  eigenartigen  Rechtssätze,  von  denen  wir  ausgingen,  einem  größeren 
Zusammenhang  einfügen.  Das  durch  Charismatiker  vermittelte  eschato- 
fogische  Gottesrecht  ist  ja  auch  dadurch  bestimmt,  daß  es  irdisch  an  das 
alleinige  Medium  des  Wortes  gebunden  bleibt  und  sich  einzig  in  der  Prokla¬ 
mation  dieses  Wortes  vollzieht.  Das  hebt  umgekehrt  dieses  Wort  aus  der 
Sphäre  bloßer  Mitteilung  heraus  und  erklärt  die  von  uns  beobachtete 
sorgfältige  Stilisierung,  zu  welcher  besonders  die  Einleitung  im  Gesetzesstil 
gehört  Wer  es  vernimmt,  wird  dadurch  gerichtet  oder  begnadigt  und 
verfallt  dabei  immer  der  darin  handelnden  Gottesmacht. 

Man  könnte,  selbst  wo  dem  bisherigen  Ergebnis  zugestimmt  werden 
»Ute,  cinwenden,  daß  die  analysierte  Aussagengruppe  doch  verschwindend 
gering  sei  und  ihre  Überbetonung  ein  falsches  Verständnis  des  Ganzen 
cnci^c.  Das  Gewicht  dieses  Einwandes  läßt  sich  tatsächlich  nicht  derart 
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abschwächen,  daß  man  einige  weitere  Beispiele  den  früher  genannten  noch 
anfügt.  Wohl  heißt  es  in  II  Kor.  ix.  6:  ô  oiTEipcov  «peiSopévcos  çeiSoiJiévcos  Kd 
ÖEploEi,  Kol  Ô  orolpcov  étt’  eûXoylaiç  èir’  eûXoyloaç  koI  Oeploci.  Und  Rom.  ii.  12 
stellt  fest:  öctoi  yàp  àvôpcoç  V^papTov,  dtv6|icos  koI  <5rrroXoövTai.  Doch  werden 
diese  Stellen  für  uns  nur  deshalb  bedeutsam,  weil  in  ihnen  das  Schema  des 
Rechtssatzes  abgewandelt  nun  in  paränetischer  Argumentation  auftaucht. 
Der  erste  Spruch  enthält  zwar  alle  Einzelmerkmale  des  Schemas,  ist  im 
ganzen  jedoch  und  zumal  in  seinem  Zusammenhang  bloß  eine  Sentenz.  Das 
gilt  für  den  zweiten  noch  viel  mehr,  sofern  dort  der  Chiasmus  rein  rhetorisch 
verwandt  wird  und  nicht  mehr  auf  eine  wirkliche  Udio  hinweist.  Gleichwohl 
ist  es  nicht  belanglos,  daß  Elemente  des  ursprünglichen  Rechtssatzes  in  die 
Paränese  übernommen  werden.  Darin  bekundet  sich,  daß  der  dem  Menschen 
gegenüber  erhobene  Anspruch  seine  Tiefe  und  Weite  durch  jenen  Herrn 
erhält,  dessen  Gnade  im  Zeichen  der  Durchsetzung  seines  Rechtes  auf  Erden 
steht,  darum  im  christlichen  Gehorsam  ihr  Korrelat  findet  und  die  so  häufig 
von  Paulus  betonte  Vergeltung  nach  den  Werken  gerade  nicht  ausschließt, 
sondern  begründet  und  ermöglicht.  Sohms  Formulierung  ‘Liebes-,  nicht 
Rechtspflicht’  erweist  sich  diesem  Tatbestand  gegenüber  als  absolut  unzu¬ 
länglich  und  irreführend. 

Besonders  klar  tritt  das  im  Bereich  der  apostolischen  Gemeindeordnung 
zutage,  für  welche  solche  Sätze  wie  I  Kor.  xiv.  13,  28,  30,  35,  37  charak¬ 
teristisch  genannt  werden  dürfen.  Hier  ist  nicht  mehr  von  Schuld  und  Strafe 
die  Rede,  sondern,  durch  l<5tv  oder  ein  gleichwertiges  Partizip  eingeleitet, 
eine  Eventualität  gottesdienstlichen  Handelns  herausgestellt,  auf  die  dann 
im  dekretalen  Jussiv  die  paulinische  Regelung  des  Falles  folgt.  Der  eschato- 
logische  Aspekt  tritt  also  nicht  mehr  in  Erscheinung.  Gleichwohl  darf  man 
nicht  sagen,  er  sei  nicht  vorhanden.  I  Kor.  xiv.  38  beweist  ja,  daß  eben  die 
hier  gefällten  Entscheidungen  des  Apostels  unter  den  Schutz  des  Gottes¬ 
rechtes  gestellt  werden.  Gerade  über  ihnen  heißt  es:  Wer  nicht  anerkennt, 
der  ist  verworfen.  Die  Wahrung  dessen,  was  wir  Ordnung  nennen  und 
Paulus  nicht  zufällig  stattdessen  als  elpi'ivT)  bezeichnet,  ist  eine  Angelegen¬ 
heit,  mit  welcher  der  jüngste  Tag  sich  befassen  wird.  Steht  darin  doch 
Bestand  und  Wirksamkeit  des  Christusleibes  auf  dem  Spiel.  Im  Horizont  des 
eschatologischen  Rechtes  fällt  der  Apostel  seine  Entscheidungen  über  dem 
CJemeindeleben.  Auch  über  ihnen  könnte  es  wie  in  Akt.  xv.  28  heißen:  ‘Es 
hat  dem  heiligen  Geiste  und  uns  gefallen.’  Paulus  bringt  das  selber  in 
I  Kor.  xiv.  37  zum  Ausdruck:  eï  tiç  5okeï  TTpo<j>i^Tns  elva»  TrvEuuariKÔç, 
éTriyivcoaxérco  ô  ypdupco  ûpîv  ôn  Kupiou  (èorlv  èvroXi^).  Der  Geist  gibt  nicht 
der  Willkür  freie  Bahn,  sondern  setzt  feste  Ordnung  als  Auswirkung  und 
Bestandteil  heiligen  Rechtes.  Er  tut  das  freilich  nicht  so,  daß  er  eine  unver¬ 
brüchliche  Organisation  schafft,  die  nach  einer  beherrschenden  Idee 
gegliedert  ist.  Dann  stände  der  Mensch  im  Dienst  der  Institute.  Wohl  aber 
schenkt  der  Geist  Einsicht  in  das  jeweils  von  der  Situation  Geforderte  und 
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setzt  damit  der  Individualität  unüberschreitbare  Gre\'^en  durch  die  Auf¬ 
richtung  des  vöpios  XpioToö.  Die  Anordnungen  des  Apostels  besitzen  also 
Gültigkeit  und  Notwendigkeit  nicht  kraft  eines  Systems  vorgegebener  und 
objektiver  Werte,  die  das  Leben  regulieren,  aber  sie  sind  auch  nicht  auf  den 
guten  Willen  der  Hörer  angewiesen,  so  daß  die  Liebe  einzig  die  Schranke 
der  Willkür  wäre.  Dialektisch  wird  zugleich  an  die  Einsicht  der  Gemeinde 
appelliert  und  über  den  Ungehorsam  der  Fluch  verhängt.  Vom  heiligen 
Geist  wird  wirklich  dekretiert.  Die  Einsicht  der  Hörer  ist  nicht  Voraus¬ 
setzung  und  Grenze  des  Gehorsams.  Und  doch  werden  diese  Dekrete  nicht 
aus  formaler  Rechtsgewalt  erlassen.  Nicht  bloß  der  Gehorsam,  sondern  die 
Einsicht  in  dessen  Notwendigkeit  ist  gefordert,  und  Unverstand  wird  mit  dem 
Fluch  belegt.  Gott  überläßt  dem  Menschen  nicht  zu  tun,  was  ihm  gutdünkt, 
er  bindet  die  Herzen  härter,  als  ein  Gesetzgeber  es  je  getan  hat.  Aber  er 
bindet  sie  nicht  an  ein  Programm  und  System  und  begnügt  sich  nicht  mit 
leiblich-äußerlichem  Gehorsam,  sondern  beansprucht  uns  als  die  Verstehen¬ 
den  und  Liebenden,  wo  er  befiehlt.  Sein  Recht  dekretiert  die  totale  Hingabe 
der  Freien  und  ist  darin  Recht  und  Gesetz,  daß  es  Widerstand  unter  den 
Fluch  stellt,  und  ist  darin  Geist,  daß  es  den  sehenden  Gehorsam  ermöglicht. 
Seine  Dekrete  sind  sakrosankt  und  können  nicht  problematisiert  werden. 
Aber  nur  die  verstehende  Liebe  erfüllt  sie  wirklich.  Die  Liebe  ist  hier  also 
nicht  Ersatz  des  Rechtes,  sondern  seine  Radikalisierung.  Sie  beschlagnahmt 
mit  dem  Leibe  zugleich  Einsicht  und  Herz. 

Weil  es  sich  so  verhält,  tritt  der  Apostel  seinen  Gemeinden  gegenüber 
nicht  zuletzt  als  Gesetzgeber  auf,  wie  gerade  der  I  Kor.  aufs  deutlichste 
zeigt.  Die  Pastoralen  haben  dann  diese  Form  apostolischer  Tätigkeit 
ausschlaggebend  werden  lassen.  Paulus  ist  hier  fast  nur  noch  deijenige,  der 
kraft  seiner  Autorität  Gemeindeordnung  begründet  und  ein  neues  kirchliches 
Recht  setzt.  Dabei  wird  die  so  erlassene  Ordnung  noch  auf  den  Geist 
zurückgeführt  und  Paulus  als  charismatisches  Werkzeug  dieses  Geistes 
verstanden.  Aber  der  Geist  ist  jetzt  die  Macht  der  heiligen  und  apostolischen 
Tradition,  der  als  solcher  Gehorsam  gebührt,  während  er  für  Paulus  selber 
die  Macht  des  als  Herr  und  Richter  der  Gemeinde  begegnenden  Christus 
war.  Das  besagt  jedoch,  daß  die  Weise  seiner  Aneignung  beide  Male 
verschieden  ist.  Auch  Paulus  verlangt  den  unbedingten  Gehorsam,  wie 
umgekehrt  die  Pastoralen  die  notwendige  Einsicht  voraussetzen.  Aber  solche 
Einsicht  ist  nun  die  Anerkennung  der  Überlieferung,  nach  der  man  ange¬ 
treten  ist  und  der  man  sich  deshalb  zu  unterwerfen  hat,  das  Wissen  um  die 
bindende  Vorgegebenheit  des  kirchlichen  Institutes  und  seiner  Einrichtungen. 
So  kommt  es  jetzt  zu  den  Anfängen  des  kirchlichen  Verwaltungs-  und 
Disziplinarrechtes,  dessen  Kennzeichen  das  Verblassen  der  eschatologischen 
Orientierung,  die  Ersetzung  der  Christusgegenwart  durch  die  Christusüber¬ 
lieferung  und  damit  die  Verschiebung  im  Verhältnis  von  Situation  und 
historischer  Kontinuität  ist.  Umgekehrt  wurzelt  dieses  neue  kirchliche 
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Recht  unverkennbar  in  dem  heiligen  Recht  der  Urzeit  und  bestätigt  damit 
auch  seinerseits  dessen  Rechtscharakter.  Das  Recht  hat  jetzt  nur  eine  andere 
Ausrichtung,  wenn  man  will,  ein  anderes  Koordinatensystem  erhalten. 
Recht  ist  nicht  mehr  Funktion  des  Geistes,  sondern  (îeist  ist  Garant  und 
sanktionierende  Instanz  des  Rechtes. 

Doch  mag  es  genügen,  so  mit  kurzen  Strichen  die  Entwicklung  in  die 
Folgezeit  hinein  skizziert  zu  haben.  Wichtiger  ist  für  uns  die  Frage,  wer 
Paulus  den  Weg  zu  seinen  Anschauungen  geebnet  hat.  Apk.  xxii.  i8f.  geben 
uns  darauf  eine  erste  Antwort.  Der  Apokalyptiker  greift  hier  auf  die 
bekannte  jüdische  Kanonisationsformel  zurück,  welche  sich  auf  Deut.  iv.  2 
stützt  und  verbietet,  irgendetwas  hinzuzufügen  oder  abzustreichen.  Der 
Rechtscharakter  unserer  Stelle  steht  also  außer  Frage.  Neu  ist  auch  nicht 
der  im  Nachsatz  angehängte  Fluch.  Das  Judentum  kennt  ihn  ebenfalls 
schon.  Wohl  unterscheidet  unser  Text  sich  jedoch  von  seinen  jüdischen 
Parallelen  durch  die  Formulierung  dieses  Fluches  in  der  zuerst  zu  I  Kor. 
iii.  17  beobachteten  Weise  des  eschatologischen  talionis:  èàv  tiç 
èir’  oCrrà,  èinôi^oEi  ô  ôeôç  lu’  ccirràv  xàs  TrXtiyàs . . .  und  entsprechend  :  èàv  us 
àçéXi]  driTÔ  tcùv  Xôycûv  toO  ßißXiou  Tfjç  irpoçTiTEias  ToCmis,  àçeXeï  ô  Oeôs  t6 
pépos  oÙTOÔ  dnrô  toO  ÇOXou  Tfjç  jcofjç.  Hier  wird  sichtbar,  daß  die  prophetische 
Verkündigung  der  ursprüngliche  Sitz  im  Leben  fur  derartige  Sätze  ist.  Von 
dort  hat  Paulus  sie  aufgegriffen,  wie  er  sich  anderswo  der  Mittel  des  Lehrers 
oder  des  Apokalyptikers  bedient.  Man  wird  diese  Feststellung  noch  dadurch 
präzisieren  dürfen,  daß  man  ergänzt,  mit  solcher  Sprechweise  würde  die 
Form  bestimmter  alttestamen tlicher  Aussagen  nachgeahmt  und  weiter¬ 
gebildet.  Es  mag  genügen,  zum  Beweis  dafür  an  drei  Pauluszitate  zu 
eriimem,  nämlich  an  Rom.  X.  1 1  CTrâçÔTnoTEOcovèTT’aÛTÔooÛKCXTaiCTxwvôfioîTai, 
Rom.  X.  13:  irôç  yàp  ôç  &v  èTriKocXècniTai  tô  ôvopa  Kupiou  acoöi^oerai,  Gal. 
iii.  12:  ô  TToifiaaç  oùrà  jfjCTrrai  èv  oCrroïç.  Hier  wird  klar,  daß  die  heilige 
Schrift  den  urchristlichen  Propheten  die  Stilform  lieferte,  in  welche  sie  ihre 
Sätze  heiligen  Rechtes  kleiden  konnten.  Sie  konnten  es  um  so  mehr,  als  fiir 
sie  in  diesem  Buche  Gott  selber  sein  Recht  kundgetan  hatte. 

Das  gewoimcne  Ergebnis  wird  durch  synoptisches  Material  noch  erhärtet. 
Genau  die  Struktur,  die  uns  bisher  immer  wieder  beschäftigt  hat,  charak¬ 
terisiert  auch  Mark  viii.  38  :  ôç  yàp  èàv  èTraicrxuvô^  pe  xal  toùç  èpoùç  Aôyous 
. .  .Kol  à  ul6ç  T0Ö  àvOpcbiTOU  èTraioyvA/OfigETai  oCrrôv.  Daß  es  sich  dabei 
nicht  bloß  um  Drohung  oder  Warnung  handelt,  sondern  um  die  Proklama¬ 
tion  des  Rechtes  vom  jüngsten  Tage,  also  um  einen  Sachverhalt,  der  weniger 
in  den  Bereich  der  Paränese  als  des  Segen  und  Fluches  gehört,  wird  von 
Matthäus  so  unterstrichen,  daß  er  an  der  entsprechenden  Stelle  des  Mark- 
Aufbaues  in  xvi.  27  das  Kommen  des  Menschensohnes  und  die  Botschaft  von 
der  Vergeltung  nach  den  Werken  bezeugt.  Seine  Variante  ist  nötig,  weil  er 
das  Logion  selber  in  kunstvoller  Antithese  schon  in  x.  32  f.,  also  einem 
Zusammenhang  durchweg  prophetisch  bestimmter  Verkündigung,  gebracht 
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hat:  näs  öoris  öiioXoyi^ae»  èv  k\xo\  finrpocröev  twv  àvôpoîTrcov,  ô^JloXoy^^acù 
Kdyco  èv  oOt^  èpirpoaôev  toö  irocTpôç  pou  toö  èv  toïs  oûpovoïç  •  ôoris  5’  &v 
àpW|CTTiTa(  \X£  èpTTpcxTOev  Twv  àvôpcÔTTCûv,  àpvi^CTopai  Kàycô  oCttôv  êpirpooôev  toö 
TTCfTpös  pou  TOÖ  èv  TOÏS  oupovoïs.  Jedenfalls  ist  diese  Matt.-Form  darin 
ursprünglicher  als  die  des  Markus,  als  das  Verb  èTraiaxûveaôa»  bei  Mark  eine 
gräzisierte  und  vielleicht  nachpaulinische  Modifikation  des  semitischen 
öpoXoyelv  und  àpveloôai  darstellt  und  die  Entscheidung  gegenüber  dem 
Menschensohn  älter  sein  dürfte  als  die  gegenüber  dem  Evangelium. 
Umgekehrt  wird  man  aus  dem  gleichen  Grunde  die  Ich-Aussage  des  Matt, 
im  Nachsatz  der  Menschensohnprädikation  des  Mark  gegenüber  für  sekun¬ 
där  halten.  Geht  schon  aus  diesen  Modifikationen  hervor,  daß  das  Wort  in 
seiner  jetzigen  Fassung  weder  bei  Mark  noch  bei  Matt,  auf  Jesus  selbst 
zurückgeführt  werden  kann,  so  bestätigt  das  der  Inhalt,  der  das  Bekenntnis  zu 
dem  Christus  als  Kriterium  des  jüngsten  Tages  wertet,  und  ebenso  die  Form 
des  Satzes.  Prophetie  verkündet  Segen  und  Fluch  über  den  Bekennenden 
und  Verleugnenden  in  der  Gemeinde,  indem  sie  das  eschatologische  jus 
talionis  in  ihr  aufrichtet.  Sie  tut  es  genau  so  in  den  Worten  Matt.  vi.  I4f., 
wo  Vergebung  an  unser  Vergeben  gebunden  wird,  Mark  iv.  24f.,  wonach  wir 
selber  uns  das  Maß  des  göttlichen  Gerichtes  bereiten,  und  höchst  kennzeich¬ 
nend  in  Matt.  v.  19,  wo  die  Auflösung  des  kleinsten  Gebotes  mit  dem 
Kleinsein  in  der  Gottesherrschaft  bedroht  wird.  Freilich  ist  der  Ertrag  an 
streng  nach  dem  von  uns  aufgefundenen  Schema  gebauten  Sätzen  geringer, 
als  man  zunächst  erwartet.  Das  will  beachtet  und  erklärt  werden. 

Wenn  die  bisherige  Analyse  zutrifft,  so  haben  wir  es  hier  mit  ältestem 
Gut  zu  tun.  Es  gehört  einem  Stadium  der  Entwicklung  an,  das  zur  Zeit 
unserer  Evangelien  schon  weit  dahinten  liegt,  genauer  der  in  apokalyptischer 
Naherwartung  stehenden  nachösterlichen  Gemeinde,  die  von  Propheten 
geleitet  wird.  Nur  hier  hat  man  auf  die  Gestaltung  eines  Rechtes  der 
kirchlichen  Organisation  im  Sinne  des  Verwaltungs-,  Disziplinär-  und 
Sakralrechtes  verzichten  können,  um  dem  Weltenrichter  selber  und  allein 
die  Vergeltung  zu  überlassen,  nur  hier  in  Jesus  den  wiederkommenden 
Menschensohn  gesehen,  nur  hier  auch  im  Kampf  um  die  Geltung  des 
mosaischen  Gesetzes  nach  allen  seinen  Teilen  gestanden.  Im  gleichen  Maße, 
wie  die  kirchliche  Organisation  sich  festigt  und  die  Naherwartung  ihren 
glühenden  Atem  verliert,  wird  jenem  eschatologischen  Gottesrecht,  von  dem 
wir  gesprochen  haben,  notwendig  der  Boden  entzogen.  Erhalten  bleiben 
nur  solche  Fragmente,  die  man  paränetisch,  sei  es  zu  dogmatischen  oder 
ethischen  Zwecken,  verwenden  konnte.  Von  da  aus  verwundert  es  nicht 
mehr,  daß  die  hier  betrachtete  Stilform  in  den  späteren  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments  so  gut  wie  verloren  ging.  Selbst  Matt,  bildet  keine  Ausnahme. 
Für  ihn  ist  ja  ein  antienthusiastisches  Ressentiment  kennzeichnend,  das  den 
Lehrer  und  christlichen  Rabbi  die  Tätigkeit  urchristlicher  Prophetie  mehr 
verdecken  als  aufweisen  läßt.  So  sind  die  von  ihm  gesammelten  und 
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erhaltenen  Gemeindeordnungen  ja  auch  dadurch  bestimmt,  daß  sie  ent¬ 
stehende  Schwierigkeiten  weithin  kasuistisch  regeln.  Immerhin  wird  man  zu 
sehen  haben,  daß  nicht  nur  die  Gemeindeordnung  bei  ihm  ein  unverhält¬ 
nismässig  grosses  Gewicht  besitzt,  sondern  ihre  Sätze  weithin  auch  durch 
eine  Einleitung  im  kasuistischen  Gesetzesstil  und  durch  eine  darauf  folgende 
Verheißung  oder  Drohung  im  eschatologischen  Futur  bestimmt  sind. 
Darauf  im  einzelnen  jetzt  einzugehen,  würde  mich  die  mir  verfügbare  Zeit 
allzu  sehr  überschreiten  lassen.  So  weise  ich  hier  nur  auf  den  Sachverhalt 
als  solchen  hin  und  bemerke  dazu,  daß  ich  in  ihm  die  Übernahme  und 
Modifikation  des  prophetischen  Erbes  durch  den  christlichen  Rabbi  kon¬ 
statiere.  Das  durch  Charismatiker  verkündigte  eschatologische  Gottesrecht 
hat  die  älteste  Gemeinde  aufs  stärkste  charakterisiert,  und  es  ist  zum  Ausgangs¬ 
punkt  für  alle  spätere  Gemeindeordnung  und  das  Kirchenrecht  selber 
geworden. 

Das  verbleibende  historische  Problem  betrifft  die  eigenartige  Verbindung 
von  Prophetie  und  Recht.  Wie  ist  es  zu  ihr  gekommen?  Auch  hier  muß  ich 
mich  damit  begnügen,  mehr  die  Frage  zu  fixieren  als  eine  hinreichende 
Antwort  darauf  zu  erarbeiten.  Sicher  scheint  mir  jedoch  zu  sein,  daß  die 
sehr  rasch  in  Palästina  wie  später  auf  dem  heidenchristlichen  Gebiet  vom 
Lehrstand  abgelöste  Prophetie  nicht  nur  die  Aufgabe  wahmahm,  die 
Parusiehoffnung  in  der  Gemeinde  wachzuhalten  und  die  von  Verfolgung 
betroffenen  Christen  eben  damit  zu  trösten.  Sie  hat  auch  die  Angefochtenen 
in  den  Stand  ihrer  Berufung  weisen,  mahnen,  warnen,  strafen  müssen.  Sie 
hat  das  getan,  indem  sie  Gottes  vergeltendes  Handeln  am  jüngsten  Tag 
proklamierte.  Die  Stilform,  in  der  sie  das  tun  konnte,  wurde  ihr  vom  Alten 
Testament  her  angeboten,  nämlich  in  jenen  Sätzen,  welche  auf  eine  irdische 
Bedingung  im  eschatologischen  Futur  Verheißung  oder  Drohung,  Segen 
oder  Fluch  folgen  lassen.  Die  Johannes- Apokalypse  läßt  uns  solche  Aufgabe 
und  wie  beispielsweise  in  den  Überwindersprüchen  der  Sendschreiben  auch  die 
dabei  benutzten  Stilmittel  noch  deutlich  erkennen.  Es  ist  also  die  gemeinde¬ 
leitende  Funktion  der  Prophetie,  welche  sich  in  den  Sätzen  heiligen  Rechtes 
äußert.  Sie  wird  sich  allerdings  kaum  in  Jerusalem  haben  entfalten  können, 
da  dort  die  starke  Gemeinde  sehr  früh  eine  festere  Organisation  unter  den 
Aposteln  und  einem  Presbyterium  notwendig  machte.  Gemeindeleitende 
Funktion  kann  die  Prophetie  nur  in  den  kleinen  Gemeinden  Palästinas 
besessen  haben,  wo  die  bedrängten  Gläubigen  sich  um  einen  Charismatiker 
scharen  mußten.  Lohmeyers  Scheidung  zwischen  Jerusalem  und  Galiläa 
könnte  so  modifiziert  und  von  einem  andern  Ansatz  aus  erneut  bedeutungs¬ 
voll  werden.  Wie  immer  es  jedoch  damit  stehe,  der  eigentliche  Sitz  im  Leben 
für  jenes  eschatologische  Gottesrecht  ist  dort,  wo  urchristliche  Prophetie  das 
messianische  Gottesvolk  so  ‘richtet’,  wie  es  einst  die  alten  Propheten  Israel 
gegenüber  getan  haben. 

Ich  kann  nicht  schließen,  ohne  den  historischen  Befund  auch  systematisch 
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auszuwerten.  Wieviel  an  meiner  Analyse  immer  problematisch  erscheinen 
j  mag,  das  Vorhandensein  von  Sätzen  heiligen  Rechtes  im  Neuen  Testament 
dürfte  sich  schwerlich  bestreiten  lassen.  Damit  fällt  jedoch  eine  grund¬ 
legende  Anschauung  des  Liberalismus  in  sich  zusammen;  In  der  frühesten 
Christenheit  sind  Geist  und  Recht  nicht  geschieden.  Der  Geist  setzt  hier 
Recht,  und  daß  er  es  tut,  ist  konstitutiv  für  ihn.  Der  Geist  ist  die  Macht, 
welche  Gottes  Recht  auf  Erden  im  Wort  der  Verkündigung  proklamiert,  mit 
dem  Handeln  des  Weltenrichters  am  jüngsten  Tage  begründet  und  im  neuen 
Gehorsam  des  Christen  verwirklicht.  Daß  es  sich  dabei  um  ein  Recht 
besonderer  Art  handelt,  das  unserm  modernen  Rechtsbegriff  durchaus 

t  fremd  erscheinen  muß,  ist  mehrfach  mit  Schärfe  betont  worden.  Aber  es  ist 
ein  Präjudiz  und  ein  Irrtum,  wenn  man  als  Recht  allein  anerkennt,  was  unter 
diesen  modernen  Begriff  subsumiert  werden  kann.  Die  Religionsgeschichte 
I  und  zumal  die  Exegese  des  Alten  Testamentes  weisen  uns  auf  ein  Gottesrecht, 
I  das  in  der  Form  des  Ordals  noch  die  europäische  Geschichte  lange  begleitet 

I  hat.  Es  hat  auch  im  Neuen  Testament  seinen  Platz,  ehe  es  in  den  Anfängen 

schon  dort  vom  Recht  der  kirchlichen  Organisation  abgelöst  wird. 

Aber  was  bedeutet  es,  daß  dieses  Recht  als  die  früheste  Christenheit 
bestimmend  anerkannt  werden  muß?  Doch  wohl  dieses,  daß  Gott  selber 
[  bezw.  Christus  als  der  Offenbarer  die  Gemeinde  leitet  und  richtet.  Darin 
daß  er  es  tut,  erweist  er  seine  Gerechtigkeit.  Denn  mit  seinem  Recht  setzt 
Gott  seine  Gerechtigkeit  auf  Erden  durch.  Man  wird  dann  von  einer 
Polarität  zwischen  Gnade  und  Recht  sprechen  müssen.  Die  Gnade  ist  die 
Macht  Gottes,  die  Heil  schafft,  und  das  doch  so,  daß  Gott  Herr  und  Richter 
bleibt  und  Recht  behält.  Das  Recht  ist  die  Macht  dessen,  der  sein  Reich 
unter  Rebellen  aufrichtet,  und  Ausdruck  dessen,  daß  Gott  nicht  Heil 
schafft,  ohne  eben  damit  seine  Herrschaft  zu  verwirklichen.  Daß  Gott  Gott 

I  bleibt,  selbst  wenn  er  uns  gnädig  wird,  und  alle  Gnade  uns  zum  Gehorsam 
führt,  das  hat  die  früheste  Christenheit  bewogen,  Geist  und  Recht  zu 
verbinden.  Sie  hat  umgekehrt  auch  nicht  das  Recht  von  Gottes  Heilshandeln 
gelöst.  Noch  sein  Gericht  steht  im  Dienst  seiner  Gnade,  wie  wiederum  die 
Johannes-Offenbarung  aufs  eindrücklichste  bezeugt.  Denn  daß  Gk)tt  Herr 
ist  und  werden  will,  läßt  sich  nicht  davon  trennen,  daß  er  uns  in  die  Kind¬ 
schaft  ruft.  Auch  sein  Zorn  bekundet  den  Willen  dessen,  der  uns  nicht 
aufgegeben  hat. 

Der  Unterschied  dieses  heiligen  Rechtes  im  N.T.  zum  späteren  Kirchen- 
rccht  liegt  darin,  daß  die  Urchristenheit  das  in  ihr  geltende  Recht  als 
Begründung  des  Gehorsams  verstand.  Nicht  die  Ordnung  als  solche  und  in 
formalem  Sinne,  sondern  die  inhaltlich  bestimmte  Ordnung  des  rechten 
Verhältnisses  zwischen  Schöpfer  und  Geschöpf  ist  das  Ziel  des  Rechtes  und 
darum  in  I  Kor.  xiv.  33  als  elpi^vri’der  dKaraaraCTla  entgegengesetzt.  Darum 
[  «t  dieses  Recht  auf  den  jüngsten  T  ag  ausgerichtet  und  von  ihm  her  begründet. 

Darum  sind  Menschen  zwar  seine  Werkzeuge,  aber  nicht  seine  Exekutoren. 
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Was  wir  Kirchenrecht  nennen,  entsteht  durch  eine  Verkürzung,  bei  welcher 
die  anthrop>ologische  Tiefe  durch  die  soziologische  Ausdehnung  in  den 
Schatten  gestellt  wird.  Recht  gestaltet  jetzt  nur  noch  das  Leben  in  der 
Gemeinschaft  und  erhält  darum  sein  Kriterium  an  einem  Ordnungsbegriff, 
der  an  dem  Bestand  der  Gemeinschaft  orientiert  bt.  Daß  auch  dieses  Gemein- 
schaRsrecht  weiter  ab  Gottesrecht  verstanden  wurde,  ist  selbstverständlich. 
Gleichwohl  hatte  sich  die  Sicht  verschoben.  Der  Gebt  ist  nun  nur  insofern 
die  Kraft  des  Gehorsams,  ab  er  in  der  Gemeinde  Ordnung  schafft.  Und  die 
Gemeinde  wacht  über  dieser  ihrer  Ordnung,  indem  sie  nicht  mehr  bloß  das 
Wort  verkündigt,  sondern  zugleich  pädagogbeh  und  dbziplinar  das  Zusam¬ 
menleben  ihrer  Glieder  regelt.  Das  erfordert  eine  neue  Kasuistik,  die  durch 
Sachverständige  gehandhabt  wird.  Der  Bereich  des  heiligen  Rechtes  ist 
damit  verlassen.  Die  Anfänge  solcher  Entwicklung  lassen  sich  bereits  im 
Neuen  Testament  beobachten,  und  es  bt  eine  lohnende  Aufgabe,  sie  genauer 
herauszustellen.  Doch  sollte  hier  nur  der  Ausgangspunkt  fixiert  werden. 
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‘ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  MEN’ 

(l  COR.  IX.  22)^ 

I 

The  present  paper  originates  from  a  conviction  that  the  famous  confession  of 
the  apostle  Paul  concerning  his  principles  of  evangelism  in  I  Cor.  ix  has  not 
been  fully  evaluated.  In  1910  Johannes  Weiss  commented:  ‘Für  die  Beur¬ 
teilung  der  Persönlichkeit  und  religiösen  Stellung  des  Paulus  ist  dies  ein  (viel 
zu  wenig  gewürdigtes)  Dokument  ersten  Ranges’,*  and  his  remark  still  holds 
good.  The  passage,  declaring  that  he  has  become  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  and  as 
a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles,  is  certainly  not  self-explanatory.  It  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  declaration  gravely  to  the  apostle’s  disadvantage,  as  an 
avowal  that  he  was  totally  unscrupulous  in  his  principles,  or  rather  in  his  lack 
of  them,  and  suggesting  that  he  was  prepared  to  trim  his  sails  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  that  he  was  not  much  concerned  about  the 
‘truth’  of  what  he  said,  but  only  with  ‘gaining’  his  hearers.  Whatever  their 
beliefs  might  be,  he  was  prepared  to  adjust  himself  to  them. 

Was  the  apostle,  then,  a  mere  weathercock?  That  is  at  least  a  possible 
interpretation  of  his  words,  and  it  remains  to  examine  selected  specimens  of 
his  technique  in  dealing  with  particular  situations  to  see  what  the  confession 
meant  for  him. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  the  charge  of  being  a 
trimmer  was  made  against  him  by  his  many  critics.  They  recognized  in  him 
a  regrettable  readiness  to  adjust  his  message  to  suit  his  audience,  and  accused 
him  of  preaching  a  gospel  designed  to  ‘please  men’.  The  charge  is  prominent 
m  Galatians.  From  the  well-known  problem  text.  Gal.  v.  ii,  it  is  evident 
that  Paul  was  being  accused  of  ‘still  preaching  circumcision’.  W.  Lütgert 
and  J.  H.  Ropes  made  this  the  main  ground  of  their  thesis  that  the  opposition 
to  Paul  in  Galatia  did  not  come  from  ‘Judaisers’,  but  from  radical  anti- 
nomian  Gentiles,  who  were  in  effect  incipient  Marcionites  in  their  attitude 
to  Judaism  and  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  complained  that  the  rags  of 
Judaism  were  still  hanging  upon  Paul.*  Against  this  thesis  there  is  no  doubt 
much  that  may  be  said;*  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  discuss  it  here,  only  to  note 

‘  A  paper  read  at  the  ninth  General  Meeting  of  the  Studiorum  Novi  Ttstammti  Sociotas  at  Marburg 
on  10  September  1954.  *  Dor  ersU  Korintherbrief,  p.  243. 

'  W.  Lütgert,  Gesetz  und  Geist;  eine  Untersuchung  zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Galaterbriefes  (Beitr.  z.  Fordenmg 
duiitl.  Theol.  xxn,  6,  Gütersloh,  1919)  :J.  H.  Ropes,  The  Singular  Problem  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(Harvard  Theological  Studies,  xtv,  1929). 

*  Cf.  J.  M.  Creed  in  J.T.S.  xxxi  (1930),  pp.  421-4.  It  is  at  least  more  probable  than  the  thesis 
•l>at  Paul  was  once  a  missionary  of  the  Jewish  dispersion. 
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that  this  text  does  not  make  it  necessary.  The  accusation  of  still  preaching  ' 
circumcision  is  reasonable  and  intelligible  if  the  sting  of  the  charge  was  that  k 
he  was  a  trimmer,  and  such  a  charge  could  well  come  from  either  the  Jewish 
or  th  e  Gentile  side.  That  this  was  an  accusation  which  the  Apostle  felt  deeply 
is  shown  by  Gal.  i.  lo:  dpri  yàp  àvôpcôirovfç  Trelôco;  t6v  Seôv; 
àvôpGùtrois  àpécnceiv;  si  ?ti  àvôpcôirois  f^peoKov,  Xpioroü  6oöXos  oOk  àv  î 

The  partial  parallelism  in  argument  between  the  last  clause  here  and  Gal. 

V.  1 1  (el  iT6piTouf|v  fri  loipOao-co,  tI  fri  SicoKOuai;  )  ^  is  striking,  and  underlines  t 
the  point  that  the  accusation  which  hurt  was  that  of  adjusting  his  gospel  to  suit  I 
the  taste  of  his  audience.*  Gal.  v.  1 1  replies  that  if  he  is  at  heart  a  trimmer  he 
has  not  been  very  successful  since  the  audience  continue  to  object  to  his  " 

preaching  to  such  an  extent  that  they  persecute  him.  The  point  is  again  met  | 
in  the  barbed  rejoinder  of  II  Cor.  v.  1 1  :  el66Tes  oOv  t6v  96ßov  toO  Kupiou  f 

àvôpcbiTOUS  ireiôopEV,  6è  ireçovEpwpEOa’  éÂTrljcû  6è  kqI  év  tois  ctuveiSi^oeotv  I 

ùuôbv  TTCçavEpcùaôai.®  There  is  no  lack  of  seriousness  ;  it  is  with  the  fear  of  the  P 

Lord  before  his  mind  that  he  ‘persuades  men  and  his  principles  are  manifest  f 
to  God  even  if  the  Corinthians  profess  to  find  him  obscure.  [. 

The  locus  classicus,  however,  for  the  attack  on  Paul  for  his  elasticity  of  • 

principle  is  II  Q)r.  i.  13-24.*  Here  he  is  rebutting  a  charge  of  casualness,  | 

éXa9p{a,  with  particular  but  not,  I  think,  exclusive  reference  to  the  way  in  [ 

which  he  made  plans  for  his  visits  to  the  churches  under  his  care.  The  1 
accusation  had  been  made  that  he  declared  he  was  coming  to  Corinth 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  3ff.)  and  then  lightly  changed  his  mind;  this  was  deemed  to 
constitute  evidence  that  he  was  not  guided  by  the  Spirit,  but  made  his  [ 

decisions  Korrà  aàpxa.  But  the  particular  charge  is  taken  up  into  a  general  j 

accusation  against  his  principles  and  against  his  seriousness.  It  was  typical  I 
of  the  man,  said  his  Corinthian  critics,  to  say  Yes  at  one  moment  and  No  at 
the  next.  Paul  sarcastically  takes  up  the  charge  and  flings  the  words  back  at 
his  critics  in  an  impassioned  defence  against  their  complaint  that  he  was 
casual  and  inconsistent,  a  man  without  seriousness  and  rectitude  of  purpose. 

It  is  evident  from  the  ironical  and  allusive  character  of  Paul’s  reply  that  he 

‘  The  double  tn  also  appears  in  Rom.  v.  6,  where  some  MSS.  and  versions  omit  the  second;  in 
Gal.  V.  1 1  the  first  fn  is  omitted  in  D  F  G  al. 

*  H.  Schlier  (Dtr  Britf  an  die  Galater,  194g,  p.  15)  thinks  the  charge  met  in  Gal.  i.  to  is  merely  that 

of  making  concessions  to  Gentile  Gesetzlosigkeit.  It  is  much  sharper  if  it  is  a  general  accusation  of  * 
making  concessions  all  round. 

*  H.  Windisch  (Der  zweite  Korintherbrief,  1924,  p.  176)  reconstructs  the  charge  to  be  that  Paul 
could  convince  the  gullible,  but  the  intelligent  could  see  through  him  and  recognized  how  un¬ 
principled  he  was. 

*  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  ‘Reisepläne  und  Amen-Sagen:  Zusammenhang  und  Gedankenfolge  in 

II  Korinther  i  :  15-24’,  in  Studio  Paulina  in  honorem  J.  de  Zwaan  (Haarlem,  1953),  pp.  215-34,  has 
acutely  shown  that  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  this  obscure  passage  lies  in  the  play  upon  the  | 

root  ]sK.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  dominical  saying  of  Matt.  v.  17,  on  the 
ground  that  the  situation  is  quite  different,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  see  in  what  way  the  Lord’s  words 
could  be  relevant.  In  view  of  the  remarks  of  W.  L.  Knox,  St  Paul  and  the  Chtirch  of  Jerusalem 

p.  338,  n.  8,  this  does  not  seem  entirely  clear.  James  iv.  15  and  v.  12  illustrate  a  type  of ‘prccisioiiist 
piety  which  would  take  offence  at  Paul’s  failure  to  include  ‘Deo  volente’  in  announcements  of 
future  plans  and  at  such  language  as  II  Cor.  i.  23;  xi.  10;  xii.  19. 
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did  not  regard  the  charge  as  a  petty  grumble  about  a  mildly  inconvenient 
change  of  plan.  He  was  sensitive  to  it  precisely  because  it  fitted  in  with  the 
total  picture  of  himself  as  his  opponents  were  painting  him,  and  because  in 
that  picture  there  was  some  element  of  truth. 

In  interpreting  the  confession  of  I  Cor.  ix.  22  we  may  therefore  take  good 
note  of  the  fact  that  Paul’s  practice  of  adjusting  his  teaching  to  his  audience 
did  not  escape  the  attention  of  his  numerous  contemporary  critics.  Indeed, 
the  very  wording  of  the  confession  that  he  was  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  and  as  a 
Gentile  to  the  Gentiles  could  conceivably  have  been  in  the  charge-sheet 
against  him,  whether  in  Galatia  or  at  C!orinth.  It  is  possible,  though  not 
demonstrable,  that  here  he  is  actually  quoting  from  his  adversaries.  It  would 

be  quite  consistent  with  his  usual  practice  if  he  were  doing  so,  and  in  the 
Corinthian  letters  Paul  appears  especially  inclined  to  take  the  charges  of  his 
opponents  and  to  quote  them  back  in  an  ironical  tone.^ 

II 

There  are  certain  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles  where  students  have 
commonly  detected  the  influence  of  the  ‘situation’  upon  the  apostle’s  teach¬ 
ing,  notably  in  Colossians  to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  But  we  may  begin  our 
survey  of  specimen  passages  by  investigating  in  some  detail  one  which  has  not 
usually  been  taken  into  the  context  of  this  discussion,*  namely,  the  long 
chapter  on  marriage  and  celibacy  in  I  Cor.  vii.  The  superficial  reader  is  at 
fint  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  is  concerned  to  disparage  the  married 
state  and  to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  the  celibate  life;  that  Paul  thinks 
weddings  have  been  celebrated  rather  too  frequently  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  during  recent  months,  and  wishes  to  put  a  brake  up>on  this  tendency. 
It  is  easy  for  even  the  erudite  to  interpret  Paul  as  a  misogynist  with  a  psycho¬ 
pathic  fixation  about  women’s  hair  (they  must  cover  their  heads  in  church) 
and  a  deep-seated  fear  and  hostility  towards  sex.®  It  must  be  recognized,  on 

‘  The  obvious  example  is  the  accusation,  occasioned  by  Paul’s  frequent  and  passionate  defences 
of  his  standing  as  an  apostle  on  an  equality  with  the  ‘pillar’  apostles,  that  he  was  continually 
‘commending  himself’.  Paul  returns  the  compliment  with  interest  in  II  Cor.  iii.  i  ;  iv.  2,  5;  v.  12; 
»i.  4;  vii.  II ;  X.  12-18;  xii.  ii. 

*  In  this  paper  I  leave  on  one  side  the  conventional  terms  of  reference  for  the  discussion  of 
I  Cor.  ix.  22,  such  as  Paul’s  circumcision  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  i  )  and  perhaps  also  Titus  (Gal.  ii. 
3-5),  not  because  these  are  irrelevant,  but  because  they  are  well-worn  themes. 

*  G.  Delling,  Paulus’  Stellung  zu  Frau  und  Ehe  (1931)  ;  H.  Preisker,  Christentum  und  Ehe  in  den  ersten 
èti  Jehrkunderten  (1927),  pp.  I23ff.  Delling’s  book  not  only  contains  excellent  background  material, 
but  also  states  admirably  what  Paul  says.  But  he  takes  an  essentially  simple  view  of  why  Paul  says 
it  His  answer  is  in  terms  of  Paul’s  personal  psychology  rather  than  of  the  external,  pastoral  situation 
at  Corinth.  For  good  emphasis  on  the  latter  cf.  O.  Michel,  ‘Wie  spricht  Paulus  über  Frau  und 
Ehe?’,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  cv  (1933),  pp.  215-25,  especially  at  p.  219:  ‘Das  Ehekapitel 
I  Kor.  vii  kann  nur  dann  richtig  verstanden  werden,  wenn  es  die  seelrörgerliche  Kücktührung 
athuaiastischer  Strömungen  zu  normalen  Verhältnissen  in  sich  trägt.'  Delling’s  view  is  apparently 
**epted  with  regret  by  John  Knox,  Chapters  in  a  Life  of  Paul  (1950),  p.  105;  ‘Paul  shows. .  .a  rather 
*byimal  and  embarrassing  ignorance  of  the  total  meaning  of  marriage.’  For  a  sympathetic  review 
of  Paul’s  marriage  ethic  see  M.  S.  Enslin,  The  Ethics  of  Paul  (1930),  pp.  i69ff. 
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the  other  hand,  that  the  drift  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Johannes  Weiss,  among  other  commentators,  was  surely  right  in 
emphasizing  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  I  Cor.  vi.  1 2-20  Paul  is  combating  a 
licentious  group,  in  chapter  vii  he  is  dealing  with  a  strongly  ascetic  group  who 
were  denying  that  the  married  state  was  compatible  with  the  Christian 
profession  at  all.^  (It  is  a  pity  that  in  Lietzmann’s  otherwise  admirable  com¬ 
mentary  the  point  is  not  adequately  noticed.)  Written  against  a  rigidly 
ascetic  movement,  the  chapter  is  wholly  intelligible  as  a  rearguard  action,  in 
which  the  apostle  manages  to  combine  an  ability  to  retreat  so  far  as  to  seem 
to  surrender  almost  everything  in  principle  to  the  opposition  with  an  ability 
to  make  practical  recommendations  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  theory  he 
virtually  accepts. 

The  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  licentious  party  in  I  Cor.  vi  is  exacdy 
similar  in  its  technique.*  He  begins  by  accepting  unhesitatingly  their  funda¬ 
mental  position  that  the  Christian  is  free  from  all  restraint.  The  twice 
repeated  Tràvra  poi  f^ecrriv  is  the  cry  of  the  libertines,  and  similarly  also  the 
radically  dualistic  attitude  of  the  words:  tô  ßpcbporra  koiXIcjc  koI  f)  koiAIq 
TOÏS  ßpcbpaaiv  Ô  6è  6e6ç  xal  toOttiv  koI  tocôto  Korrapyi^oei.  Paul  says  not  a 
word  against  their  principles.  He  frankly  accepts  them  and  at  first  gives  their 
cry  only  the  modest  qualification  dAX’  où  irdvra  truuçépei.  As  his  argument 
advances,  his  distance  from  the  libertine  position  increases;  but  he  begins 
from  where  they  are.  He  denies  their  dualism  by  implication  in  that  he 
emphasizes  the  need  for  sexual  purity  because  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
but  he  has  no  explicit  objection  in  principle  to  their  assertion  of  freedom  from 
all  restraint. 

The  libertine  party  were  easier  for  the  apostle  to  deal  with  than  the 
ascetics.  It  was  not  so  simple  to  find  arguments  to  justify  the  married  state 
in  their  eyes,  since  the  rigid  ascetic  view  could  seem  so  eminently  religious, 
whereas  the  libertines  were  hardly  likely  to  seem  that.  The  seventh  chapter 
makes  admirable  sense  if  it  is  boldly  interpreted  as  apostolic  opportunism.* 
The  result  is  that  the  chapter  oscillates  between  statements  which  surrender 
virtually  everything  to  the  ascetics,  and  qualifications  which  Paul  subtly 


*  J.  Weiss,  Der  erste  Korintherbrief,  p.  169:  ‘Während  in  vi.  12-20  starkgeistiger  Libertinismus 
bekämpft  wird,  steht  Paulus  hier  einer  hyp>erasketischen  Stimmung  gegenüber,  die  den  geschlecht¬ 
lichen  Verkehr  auch  in  der  Ehe  als  eine  Beeinträchtigung  des  gott-  und  christus-geweihten  Lebens 
anzusehen  geneigt  ist.’  Robertson  and  Plummer  (International  Critical  Commentary,  1  Cor.,  1911), 
p.  132:  ‘Having  in  the  two  previous  chapters  warned  the  Corinthians  against  the  danger  of  Gentile 
licentiousness,  he  here  makes  a  stand  against  a  spirit  of  Gentile  asceticism.' 

*  For  the  Corinthian  liberals  cf.  J.  Dupont,  Grusis:  la  connaissance  religieuse  dans  les  épitres  de  S.  Pad 
(1949),  pp.  265-377,  and  thereon  the  criticisms  of  R.  Bultmann  in  J.T.S.  n.s.  in  (1952),  pp-  *9f-> 
R.  M.  Grant,  ‘The  Wisdom  of  the  Corinthians’,  in  The  Jvt  »f  Study;  Essays  in  honor  of  F.  C.  Grant, 
ed.  S.  E.  Johnson  (1951),  pp.  51-5. 

*  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  English  word  ‘opportunism’  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  complete  lack  of  scruple  which  has  an  eye  only  to  the  main  chance.  For  the 
sense  in  which  I  am  describing  Paul  as  an  op{x>rtunist  perhaps  the  nearest  German  equivalent  (as 
Mr  H.  P.  Kingdon  suggests  to  me)  might  be  Anknüpfungspunktier  if  such  a  word  were  piossible. 
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insinuates,  which  tell  for  the  opposite  standpoint.  The  consequence  is  without 
doubt  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity. 

The  oscillating  character  of  the  argument  is  clear  from  the  very  first 
paragraph.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  letter  which  Paul  received  from 
Corinth  he  was  confronted  by  the  absolute  assertion  that  marriage  was  not 
for  the  Christian.  He  assures  them  that  on  this  point  he  is  quite  sound.  He 
entirely  agrees  with  them  that  the  unmarried  state  is  superior  :  KotXbv  dcvOpcb-rrcp 
yvwaiKÔs  âTTTECTÔai.  In  principle  they  are  right.  But  the  apostle  has  a 
number  of  qualifying  footnotes  to  add.  The  first  is  that  husbands  and  wives 
must  not  separate,  and  certainly  they  must  not  withhold  conjugal  rights 
without  the  partner’s  consent.  Evidently  at  Corinth  Christian  husbands  and 
wives  are  understanding  the  pneumatic  life  to  imply  an  elevation  above 
carnal  things.  In  the  long  run  this  is  bound  to  be  disastrous  and  can  only 
lead  to  immorality.  Not  only  is  marriage  necessary  as  a  remedy  against  sin. 
But  husbands  and  wives  are  under  a  positive  obligation  towards  one  another. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  agree  to  abstain  from  conjugal  relations  for  a  short 
period  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  but  thereafter  they  are  to  come  together 
again.  This  is  the  nearest  Paul  gets  to  anything  like  a  positive  evaluation  of 
marriage  in  this  chapter.^  Married  couples,  he  insists,  must  not  separate  or 
suspend  conjugal  relations  except  by  mutual  consent,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
obligation.  But  what  he  has  given  with  one  hand  he  takes  away  with  the 
other.  For  he  suddenly  qualifies  all  this  by  changing  to  another  tack:  ‘Of 
course,  I  mean  this  merely  as  a  concession  to  human  frailty,  not  as  a  com¬ 
mandment.*  I  must  assure  you  that  I  would  prefer  everyone  to  be  single  as 
1  am  myself.’  But  spiritual  gifts  are  various,  and  not  everyone  is  granted  the 
particular  yApiapa  of  continence.®  Therefore,  although  the  ascetic  principle 
is  perfectly  right  as  an  ideal,  there  are  nevertheless  certain  practical  con¬ 
siderations  which  make  some  concessions  necessary. 

It  is  a  curious  passage.  On  the  one  hand,  Paul  is  evidently  anxious  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  permanence  and  even  to  assert  the  positive  value  and  obligations 
of  the  married  state;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  anxious  to  assure 
the  Corinthian  ascetics  that  at  heart  he  stands  with  them  and  deprecates 
marriage.  He  must  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  no  enthusiast  for 
marriage,  but  feels  bound  to  tolerate  it  because  he  dislikes  fornication  even 
more. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  oscillation  is  apparent  in  the  advice  given  to  the 
àyàpoi  and  widows.  It  is  certainly  better  that  they  should  remain  single, 
though  if  they  must  marry  let  them  do  so,  on  the  grudgingly  permissive 

*  The  maximum  of  positive  valuation  is  extracted  from  I  Cor.  vii  by  P.  H.  Menoud,  ‘  Manage  et 
Célibat  selon  S.  Paul’,  in  Revue  de  Théol.  et  de  Philos,  n.s.  xxxix  (1951),  pp.  ai-34. 

*  Tatian  not  unfairly  comments  on  this  (ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ni.  81.  a)  :  iràvw  yoOw  SuocomiTiKaf 
M  Tt|s  ovyxupi^otco;  ilpyii.  It  is  almost  as  if  marriage  under  the  new  covenant  has  the  same  status 
»divorce  under  the  old  (cf.  Mark  x.  5). 

'  Wisd.  of  Sol.  viii.  21  :  yvoOs  Si  Sn  oOk  SXXus  loouan  (yxporms  S  6«Ss  6$. 
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formula  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum.  Yet  this  is  at  once  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  citation  of  the  dominical  saying  forbidding  divorce.  In  the 
Corinthian  situadon  where  under  the  influence  of  ascedc  teachers  Christian 
partners  were  separadng,  or  at  least  suspending  conjugal  reladons,  mixed 
marriages  were  even  more  liable  to  dissoludon  ;  it  is  evident  that  in  some  cases 
the  inidadve  was  coming  from  the  Chrisdan  side.^  Such  mixed  marriages  are 
not  regarded  by  Paul  as  being  in  all  circumstances  indissoluble,  since  the 
Chrisdan  ethic  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  pagan  partner.  If  a  mixed 
marriage  breaks  down,  the  unbelieving  partner  must  be  freely  allowed  to 
depart.  But  the  crux  of  the  paragraph  is  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the 
Chrisdan  partner  must  do  nothing  to  dissolve  it.  This  proposidon  the 
apxrsde  thinks  it  necessary  to  bolster  with  no  less  than  three  supporting 
arguments:  (a)  the  sanedty  of  the  one  Chrisdan  parent  extends  to  the 
children,  and  the  believing  partner  need  have  no  anxiety  that  the  children 
may  be  tainted;  {b)  the  Chrisdan  partner  may  well  convert  the  other,  and 
has  a  clear  evangelisdc  task;®  (c)  marriage,  like  circumcision  and  slavery,  is 
a  natural  state  which  is  not  abrogated  by  grace.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
Corinthians  needed  all  Paul’s  powers  of  reasoned  persuasion  to  accept  this 
principle. 

The  general  upshot  of  Paul’s  comments  on  marriage  is  that  while  in 
principle  he  would  deprecate  it,  where  a  man  and  woman  are  already 
married  they  must  on  no  account  separate,  or  suspend  conjugal  reladons 
permanenUy,  if  they  are  Chrisdans  ;  in  the  event  of  a  mixed  marriage,  while 
it  is  not  indissoluble,  any  step  towards  its  dissoludon  must  be  left  to  the 
unbelieving  partner.  Paul  now  turns  to  uapôévoi,  a  subject  upon  which  he 
had  been  asked  for  his  opinion  in  the  Corinthian  letter  of  inquiry.®  He  knows 
of  no  saying  of  Jesus  to  settle  the  point,  but  he  will  give  his  opinion  as  being 
at  any  rate  a  person  commissioned  by  the  risen  Lord  and  therefore  the 
recipient  of  his  confidence.  His  remarks  may  not  have  an  authority  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  a  saying  of  Jesus;  but  the  Corinthians  may  reckon  that 
since  he  is  an  apostle  it  is  worth  listening  to  him.  Such  a  cautious  but  firm 
assertion  of  authority  indicates  an  awareness  of  being  on  the  defensive. 

^  For  the  difficulties  of  a  mixed  marriage  see  the  story  told  by  Justin,  .-1/W.  it.  3. 

'  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  ‘Die  missionarische  Aufgabe  in  der  Mischehe’,  in  NeuUstamtnÜiche  Studien  fir 
R.  Biätmann  (Beiheft  z.  Z.N.W.,  xxi,  1954),  pp.  255-60. 

*  J.  Weiss  in  his  commentary  (p.  194),  followed  by  Enslin  (Elhks  of  Paul,  pp.  176!.),  thinks  the 
*  virgins  ’  at  Cktrinth  were  not  merely  women  who  did  not  happen  to  be  married,  but  were  both  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  the  celibate  life  (cf.  Kev.  xiv.  4).  The  Ck>rinthian  situation  being  what  it 
was,  the  existence  of  such  ascetics,  both  male  and  female,  is  certainly  probable.  Theodore  of 
Mopsucstia  comments  (Migne,  P.G.  LXVi,  885)  :  in'  àu  oOv  elmj,  inpi  tww  Tracpdévtdv,  6f(Aov  ôn  irtpi  lilî 
irapOivlax  'rà  Siiota  koI  hrl  tootoo  nspl  ts  tAv  àvCpûv  Kai  ^Clv  ywawûv  fdsyyögsvos.  It  would  enhance 

the  case  of  the  ptresent  paper  if  it  were  true  that  from  vU.  25  onwards  Paul  is  dealing  with  people 
unmarried  on  principle  rather  than  by  accident.  But  the  objections  urged  by  Jülicher  (‘Die 
Jungfrauen  im  ersten  Korintherbrief’,  ProUiUmtische  Monatshefte,  xxu,  1918,  at  pp.  iioff.)  are 
weighty.  Jülicher  thinks  Weiss’s  exegesis  conditioned  by  an  unconscious  desire  to  emphasize  the 
prominence  of  virgines  subintroductae  in  Corinthian  church  life. 
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The  apostle’s  advice  on  ‘virgins’  begins  with  a  reason  being  given  (at  long 
last)  for  Christian  abstinence  from  marriage,  namely,  the  present  tribulation 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  imminence  of  the  end.  The  time  is  short.  The  argument 
is  a  Christianized  version  of  the  Stoic-Cynic  doctrine  that  because  this  world 
is  only  a  relative  and  transitory  affair,  one  must  be  detached  and  ready  to 
leave  it  without  regrets  at  any  time.  Accordingly  this  section  of  the  chapter 
seeks  to  give  some  justification  for  regarding  the  unmarried  state  as  the 
ideal.  Nevertheless  we  may  well  wonder  whether  it  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
justification  which  the  Corinthian  ascetics  were  expecting.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  Paul  were  here  attempting  to  provide  the  Corinthians  with  a 
rather  more  respectable  theory  for  their  ascetic  practices  than  they  had 
hitherto  had. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  famous  crux  of  vii.  36-8.  The  view  that  it  refers  to 
virgines  subintroductae  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  commentators  (e.g. 
Schlatter,  H.  D.  Wendland,  Alio,  and  recently  Oepke^)  who  find  it  impos¬ 
able  to  believe  that  so  sensible  a  pastor  as  Paul  could  have  tolerated  so 
dangerous  a  practice.  They  point  to  the  fact  that,  excepting  Ephraem  who 
wrote  and  spoke  Syriac,  the  church  fathers,  who  knew  something  of  Greek 
idiom,  did  not  understand  the  passage  in  this  way — though  it  may  be 
countered  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  interpreted  Paul  to 
approve  in  principle  or  at  least  to  tolerate  a  practice  which  their  own 
experience  and  current  canon  law  sternly  disapproved.  But  perhaps  the  real 
sdength  of  the  case  for  doubting  the  interpretation  of  Achelis,*  Weiss,  and 
Lietzmann,  at  any  rate  in  its  simple  form,  lies  not  in  appeal  to  the  apostle’s 
common  sense  so  much  as  in  the  curious  phrase  Kod  oOtcos  09c  (Aei  yfvEofion. 
The  word  ôçciAei  has  a  more  natural  ring  if  the  pressure  is  external  and  is 
being  imposed  by  the  usages  of  society  rather  than  if  it  is  merely  another 
reference  to  the  inward  dtvdyKTi  of  an  instinct  which  is  Cnrépoocuos.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  these  four  words  suggest  that  the  situation  presupposed  is  rather  that 
of  a  betrothed  couple  who  are  on  the  point  of  getting  married,  but  decide  to 
abstain  because  they  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  ascetic  teaching 
cnnent  at  Corinth.’  Being  officially  and  publicly  engaged  they  can  hardly 
withdraw  altogether  without  offending  against  the  established  social  con¬ 
ventions.  On  either  view  of  the  passage,  Paul  accepts  the  principle  that 
continence  is  best  ;  he  goes  on  to  make  the  crucial  practical  recommendation 
that,  if  in  fact  the  man  finds  the  impulse  to  marry  overwhelming,  then  he 

'  Thml.  UUraturzeitung  (1952),  cols.  449f. 

*  fwfims  subintroductae  (Leipzig,  1902);  he  gives  an  English  summary  of  his  monograph  in 
Hmiap’s  Entyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  1  (1908),  s.v.  '  Agapetae*. 

*  Ctanpare  the  dramatic  scene  in  the  Acta  Thomae  (12)  where  Jesus,  Thomas’s  identical  twin, 
ftmmia  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their  wedding  night  to  think  better  of  their  carnal  intention 
tfemsommating  their  marriage.  Also  the  story  of  Amoun  in  Soar.  H.E.  iv.  23.  gff. 

Sace  this  paper  was  written  the  view  of  vii.  36-8  accepted  above  has  been  argued  in  detail  and 
wk U  docunientation  by  W.  G.  Kümmel,  ‘Verlobung  und  Heirat  bei  Paulus',  in  N.T.  Studien /. 
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does  no  wrong  to  many  his  TrapOévos.  No  sin  is  thereby  committed.  But  the  i 
ascetics  at  (Üorinth  are  also  assured  that  it  is  better  if  a  man  can  steel  himself  ) 
to  remain  unmarried  by  an  act  of  strong  resolution.^ 

All  things  to  all  men:  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile—  1 
and  to  the  ascetics  as  an  ascetic,  though  for  slightly  different  reasons,  since  ‘ 
the  demand  for  continence  is  set  within  the  eschatological  framework  of  I 
Christian  thought,  fused  with  Stoic-Cynic  ideas  about  the  soul’s  detachment  i 

and  drapaÇia.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  is  the  i 

startling  absence  of  any  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  Creation.  But  to  have  made  ^ 

any  such  appeal  would  have  put  an  unmistakable  and  decisive  distance 
between  Paul  and  the  ascetic  party  at  Corinth,  and  this  he  was  manifestly  | 
anxious  to  avoid.  I 

In  defence  of  this  interpretation  of  the  chapter  it  must  be  noted  that  the  r 

same  technique  of  apologetic  is  again  used  in  1  Cor.  viii  in  the  discussion  of  | 

ei5cùX66uTa.*  The  Corinthian  liberals  declared  that  they  had  yveoajs  and  L 

knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  this  world  ;  to  them  it  was  an  adiaphoron  to  I 

eat  meat  sacrificed  to  pagan  deities  which  had  no  substantial  existence.  Paul  I 

begins  by  aligning  himself  with  them.  ‘We  all  have  gnosis.  We  all  know  that  i 

for  us  there  b  but  one  God.’  But  since  there  are  some  who  have  not  yet  | 

advanced  far  enough  to  acquire  this  gnosis  and  are  therefore  offended  by  the 
eating  of  meat  that  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  pagan  deity,  Paul  makes  the 
practical  recommendation  that  such  meat  should  not  be  eaten.  The  liberals 
are  ironically  assured  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  their  principles:  ßpoouo  I 
6è  f|uSs  oO  TrapaoTViaei  Tcp  ÔECp.  oöte  kàcv  çàycouEV  OoTEpoûucôo,  oört 
âàv  9àycouEV  TrEpiaoEuôuEOa.  (It  is  characteristic  of  Paul’s  technique  to  allow 
himself  the  sarcastic  use  of  OorepoOuEOa  and  mpioxra/öuEda  with  the  double 
sense  of  physical  hunger  and  repletion  and  of  spiritual  inferiority  and  ■ 

superiority.)  Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  practice,  the  Corinthian  liberals  " 

are  advised  to  act  according  to  charity  and  not  according  to  gnosis. 

It  is  the  same  story  in  the  chapters  on  glossoUdia.  The  entire  drift  of  the  1 
argument  of  I  Cor.  xii-xiv  is  such  as  to  pour  a  douche  of  ice-cold  water  over  | 

the  whole  practice.  But  Paul  could  hardly  have  denied  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  a  genuine  supernatural  charisma  without  putting  a  fatal  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  Corinthian  enthusiasts.  Just  as  in  the  Montanist 
affair  of  the  following  century,  and  in  many  later  movements  of  church 
history  down  to  the  oecumenical  discussions  of  modem  times,  so  here  the 
touchstone  of  soundness  in  the  eyes  of  those  claiming  to  be  possessed  by  the 
Spirit  was  whether  their  gift  was  recognized  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  God.  To 
deny  this  recognition  was  to  prove  oneself  to  be  altogether  lacking  in  the  f 

*  ir  the  man  followed  Paul'i  stated  ideal  rather  than  his  practical  counsel,  the  ultimate  result 
would  have  been  a  situation  very  like  that  of  the  nrgims  subinirodmttu.  Was  the  effect  of  Paul’i 
opportunism  accidentally  to  ertat*  this  practice? 

*  On  this  chapter  cf.  the  remarks  ofj.  Jeremias  in  Studia  Paulina  in  honortm  J.  d$  ^loaan,  pp.  I5t~2‘ 
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Spirit.^  That  Paul  was  fully  aware  of  this  issue  appears  not  only  from 
I  Cor.  ii.  14-15  but  also  from  I  Cor.  xiv.  37-8,  a  masterly  sentence  which  has 
the  effect  of  brilliantly  forestalling  possible  counter-attack  at  the  most 
dangerous  point,  and  indeed  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy  camp.*  To  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  practice  as  truly  supernatural  would  have  been 
catastrophic.  Paul  must  fully  admit  that  glossolalia  is  indeed  a  divine  gift  ;  but, 
he  urges,  it  is  the  most  inferior  of  all  gifts.  But  Paul  does  more  than  admit  it. 
He  asserts  it:  ttAvtcov  ùpûv  pôAXov  yXchaoais  XoXeo  (xiv. 

18).  No  stronger  assertion  of  his  belief  in  the  validity  of  this  gift  of  the  Spirit 
could  be  made;  and  in  the  context  it  is  a  master-touch  which  leaves  the 
enthusiasts  completely  outclassed  and  outmanœuvred  on  their  own  ground. 

These  further  examples  of  the  same  method  of  dealing  with  difficult  and 
potentially  explosive  situations  lend  some  plausibility  to  the  suggestion  here 
advanced  that  in  I  Cor.  vii  Paul  is  following  his  self-acknowledged  technique 
of  apologetic.  It  may  be  thought  curious  mental  antics  that  he  should  have 
accepted  the  principles  of  the  Corinthians  while  quietly  adding  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  practical  recommendations.  It  is  therefore  noteworthy 
that  a  psychologically  comparable  phenomenon  is  apparent  in  the  way  in 
which  Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  about  the  Christian  marriage  ethic.  In 
the  third  book  of  the  Stromateis  Clement’s  primary  aim  b  to  refute  the  Gnostic 
denial  of  the  goodness  of  the  created  order  with  particular  reference  to  their 
negative  attitude  towards  marriage.*  Gnostic  dualism  has  produced  the  two 
opposite  extremes:  the  frankly  licentious  sects  like  the  Carpocratians  and  the 
rigid  ascetics  like  the  Marcionites  and  the  followers  of  Tadan.  Unlike  Paul, 
dement  takes  his  stand  firmly  upon  the  doctrine  of  Creadon.  The  faith  that 
the  good  God  made  the  world  logically  entails  a  judgement  of  value  con¬ 
cerning  the  natural  order.  The  eccentricides  of  the  sects  in  their  atdtude  to 
marriage  are  to  be  explained  from  their  dualisdc  theological  premisses.  To 
uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of  marriage  and  of  the  worth  of  the 
natural  order,  Clement  insists  that  the  married  man  is  superior  to  the 
unmarried,  since  the  bachelor  tends  to  be  more  selfish  and  has  fewer  oppor- 
tunides  for  self-denial.  The  married  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  coundess 

*  The  Montanists  did  not  expect  the  Paraclete  to  inspire  other  prophets  beside  Montanus,  Prisca, 
sad  Maximilla;  all  they  asked  of  the  church  was  that  the  inspired  utterances  of  the  prophedc  trio 
diould  be  ‘recognized’  as  the  true  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cf.  the  anonymous  writer  in  Eus. 
ILL,  y.  16.  9  ad fin.  \  the  agnitio  spiriuUium  charismatum  is  often  mentioned  in  TertuUian;  ado.  Prax.  i 
sad  30;  dr  Fuga  1 1.  2;  dr  Monog.  1  ;  de  Anima  g. 

*  d  BÉ  tx  dyvod,  dyvodTcn.  It  is  a  sharp  saying,  and  the  variant  reading  dyvod-tw  in  4P  **  B  K  L 
pah  aL  suggests  that  its  sharpness  was  too  much  for  some  second-centiuy  reviser.  Those  who  dissent 
kon  the  Aposde  receive  generous  tolerance  in  Phil.  iii.  15:  koI  il  -n  hipus  fpovttn,  icod  toGto  6  di6f 
h*  dirookOyn.  God  will  disclose  all  to  them  in  time;  meanwhile,  let  them  carry  on  with  such  light 
ss  hat  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  Philippian  situation  was  less  delicate.  The  term  dpOorroSoOoiv  in 
GsL  tt.  14,  interpreted  by  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  in  JV.T*.  Stad.  f.  Bultmann,  pp.  269-74,  suggests  that 
ftiL  in.  15  represents  Paul’s  more  natural  attitude.  But  cf.  I  Thess.  iv.  8  (Luke  x.  16  ?). 

*  Cf  my  introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the  Stromateis  in  the  volume  Alexandrian  Christianitjs 
(Library  of  Christian  Classics,  it,  1954). 
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opportunities  for  sanctification  in  the  daily  exasperations  which  come  to  him  ( 
‘  from  his  children  and  his  wife,  his  servants  and  his  possessions  ’  {Strom,  vn.  70).  j 

The  apostles  were  married,  even  including  Paul  himself  who  addresses  his  t 
consort  in  Phil.  iv.  3  (yvi'iaie  oujuye)  and  did  not  take  the  lady  about  with  j 
him  only  because  it  would  have  been  an  inconvenience  on  his  travels 
(Strom,  m.  53).  But  the  other  aposdes  took  their  wives  with  them  so  that  the 
gospel  might  be  preached  in  the  women’s  quarters  without  scandal. 

Clement’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  marriage  differs  from  Paul’s  in  that 
he  is  anxious  to  maximize  the  distance  between  himself  and  those  he  is 
combating,  and  his  world-affirming  position  rests  on  a  strong  assertion  of  the 
worth  of  the  created  order  as  the  work  of  the  good  God,  who  made  man  male 
and  female  and  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  did  so.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
final  analysis  Clement  comes  down  decisively  on  the  ascetic  side  when  it 
comes  to  practice.  The  aposdes  who  took  their  wives  with  them  on  their  , 
travels  lived  with  them,  he  says,  as  brother  with  sister  (the  same  view  appean  • 
in  Didascalia  Apostolorum  16,  p.  148  Connolly).  He  attacks  the  proposition  of 
the  ascetic  sects  that  they  are  to  live  in  this  life  in  anticipation  of  the  sexless 
state  of  the  next  world  where  they  neither  give  nor  are  given  in  marrii^e 
(Strom,  m.  48).  Yet  the  best  Christians,  he  says  elsewhere  (vi.  100),  have  no 
conjugal  relations  with  their  wives  and  thus  realize  on  earth  the  resurrection 
state.  The  fundamental  principle  that  marriage  is  the  creation  of  God 
Clement  accepts  in  order  to  put  as  wide  a  gulf  as  possible  between  himself  and 
the  ascetic  sects,  whereas  his  practical  recommendations  are  not  easily 
reconciled  with  this  position,  with  the  consequence  that  Clement’s  work, 
despite  all  his  affirmations  of  the  positive  value  of  marriage,  gives  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  furtherance  of  the  ascetic  ideal.^  Paul’s  method  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  Clement’s,  and  the  contrast  is  illuminating  for  imderstanding 
the  psychological  problem.  Paul’s  aim  is  to  minimize  the  gulf  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Corinthians,  and  therefore  says  nothing  directly  to  challenge  their 
principles.  He  lays  himself  open  to  some  misunderstanding  by  not  doing  so, 
and  from  the  second  century  onwards  Christian  writers  (and  others)  have 
understood  him  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  superiority  of  the  ascetic 
ideal  and  to  be  directly  propagating  it  in  I  Cor.  vii.  When  his  words  arc  set 
in  their  historical  context  and  related  to  the  specific  situation,  it  is  clear  that 
the  thrust  of  the  chapter  is  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  still  complicated  by  the  fact  that 

even  now  its  authenticity  is  not  a  matter  of  universal  agreement.  But  such 
questions  are  settled  by  evidence  rather  than  by  majority  votes,  and  no  useful 

*  Cf.  W.  Völker,  Der  wahre  Gnostiker  nach  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen  57i 
1952),  especially  iQgif.  For  similar  inconsistency  in  TertuUian,  cf.  A  O.  Lovejoy,  Essaj/s  in  än 
History  of  Ideas  (1948),  pp.  33>-5- 
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purpose  is  served  by  invoking  the  names  of  the  eminent  on  either  side  of  the 
debate.^  I  venture  to  think  the  case  against  the  authenticity  of  Ck)lossians 
depends  too  much  upon  a  dubious  assumption  that  the  type  of  gnosis  there 
combated  cannot  have  arisen  so  early,  and  above  all  on  a  capacity  gravely  to 
underestimate  Paul’s  versatility  and  intelligence.  If  there  is  but  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  interpretation  of  I  Corinthians  advanced  in  this  paper  Paul  was 
an  uncommonly  ingenious  controversialist.*  The  presupposition  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  traditional  attribution  of  Colossians  seems  to  be  that  Paul 
was  not  much  influenced  by  the  ‘situation’  and  that  his  mind  was  inelastic 
and  incapable  of  being  as  a  Gnostic  to  the  Gnostics. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  confronted  by  a  heresy  of  a  syncretistic  character 
the  general  outlines  of  which  are  clear  though  the  definition  of  its  precise 
nature  is  difficult  and  fortunately  not  relevant  here.*  It  appears  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  an  incipient  form  of  Valentinianism,  with  a  strong  substratum  of 
heterodox  Judaism  of  the  type  which  was  so  frequent  an  ingredient  of  second- 
century  gnosis.*  The  Colossian  Christians  were  being  encouraged  to  worship 
angels  and  the  oroixsTa  to  which  man  by  his  birth  and  destiny  remains 
enslaved;  for  the  power  of  these  intermediate  beings  in  the  cosmic  hierarchy 
continues  even  if  the  gospel  of  Christ  ensures  remission  of  sins.  This  worship 
requires  special  feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  ritual  purity,  with  strict  ascetic 
practices,  must  be  observed  in  accordance  with  the  dogmata  of  the  cult. 

In  the  epistle  the  influence  of  this  ‘situation  ’  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer 
is  beyond  any  question.  The  technique  of  the  reply  is  stamped  with  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  man  who  wrote  I  Cor.  ix.  22.  As  an  example  of  the  Apostle’s 
opportunism  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic.  The  letter  begins  with 

*  For  a  thorough  survey  of  the  literature  to  1945  see  E.  Percy,  Die  Probleme  der  Kolosser-  und 

Efheserbrirf  (Lund,  1946),  who  thinks  both  Colossians  and  Ephesians  authentic.  The  case  for 
rcjectiiig  Colossians  is  {lerhaps  streng^ened  by  E.  Käsemann,  ‘Eine  urchristliche  Taufliturgie’,  in 
Ftsbekrifi  Rudolf  Bultmann  (1949),  pp.  133-48;  rejecting  the  view  that  in  Col.  i.  15-20  there  are 
allusions  to  the  Colossian  heresy,  he  thinks  this  passage  substantially  a  pre-Christian  hymn  in  praise 
of  the  Gnostic  redeemer.  To  his  review.  Gnomon,  xxi  (1949),  pp.  342-7,  Percy  replies  in  xun 

('950,  PP-  178-94- 

*  There  are  writers  on  Paul  v^dio  app>ear  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that  Paul  was  a  Jew  of  the 
degeixrate  hellenistic  age  who  had  the  misfortune  to  become  a  Christian,  that  they  can  safely 
asRune  him  to  have  been  a  little  stupid.  It  is  perhaps  easy  to  be  misled  by  a  naive  reading  of 
I  Cor.  L  iSff.,  especially  if  little  account  is  taken  of  I  Cor.  ii.  5ff.  Taken  together,  the  two  passages 
wggest  that  here  also  Paul  is  giving  with  one  hand  what  he  takes  away  with  the  other.  That  the 
Corinthians  thought  Paul  a  highly  ingenious,  if  unscrupulous,  man  and  thought  I  Cor.  a  subtle 
piece  of  work  in  which  the  Apostle’s  words  could  not  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  is  implied  by 
RbiTs  rebuttal  in  II  Cor.  i.  13:  oO  yàp  AXXa  ypdyotav  Otilv  &AX*  i  dvoyivcboKm  Hot  Sirryivbwnm. 
The  charge  that  he  concealed  his  true  thought  also  appears  in  the  Corinthian  complaint  that  his 
beheb  were  ‘veiled’  and  lacked  frank  expression,  to  which  he  replies  in  II  Cor.  Ui.  12 ff.  (thereon 

A.  Fridrichsen,  The  Apostle  and  his  Messie,  Uppsala,  1947,  p.  23,  n.  27). 

*  On  the  Colosnan  heresy,  see  W.  L.  Knox,  St  Paul  and  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  (1939),  pp.  146-78  ; 
Dibdius’  commentary  (3rd  edition  by  H.  Greeven,  1953)  on  Col.  ii.  23;  W.  Bieder,  Der  koloss. 
krUue  wed  die  Kirche  von  heute  (1952)  ;  G.  Bomkamm,  ‘Die  Haeresie  des  Kolosserbriefes’,  in  Theol. 
lje.-Zeà.  (1948),  cols.  11-20,  reprinted  in  his  Das  Ende  des  GeseUes  (Beitr.  z.  evang.  Theol.  16, 

'953),  pp.  139-56,  where  he  declares  that  since  writing  his  paper  he  has  lost  confidence  in 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle;  also  Percy,  op.  cU.  pp.  137-78. 

*  A  D.  Nock  in  Gnomon,  xii  (1936),  pp.  605fr.;  G.  Qpispel  in  Evangelische  Theologie,  Oct.  1954. 
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a  passage  highly  complimentary  to  the  Colossian  community  which  is 
thoroughly  in  the  Pauline  manner  except  for  the  almost  extravagant  language 
of  i.  gff.  where  the  tone  becomes  mountingly  intense  and  exalted  as  the 
section  proceeds.  In  the  reference  to  ‘bearing  fruit  and  increasing’  W.  L. 
Knox  recognized  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostic  use  of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  ^ 
It  is  a  provocative  conjecture.  Its  attractiveness  depends  upon  one’s  view  of 
Paul’s  general  technique.  In  favour  of  Knox’s  interpretation  must  be  weighed 
this  general  consideration:  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  Paul  is 
writing  pious  platitudes  of  a  markedly  sermonizing  character  we  may  be 
certain  that  we  have  entirely  missed  the  point.  The  section  continues  with  the 
exalted  language  of  the  familiar  Christological  passage  (i.  I4ff.)  where  the 
soteriological  interest  is  fused  with  cosmological  speculation  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  all  the  angelic  and  intermediate  powers  of 
the  cosmos. 

Much  of  the  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  disparagement  of  the  Colossian 
cult  of  these  angelic  powers  and  of  their  ascetic  regulations.  Yet  when  the 
apostle  has  said  all  he  has  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  heresy,  it  is  surely 
characteristic  when  he  turns  in  chapter  iii  to  meet  his  opponents  at  least  half¬ 
way.  For  here  he  begins  with  an  exhortation  that  the  Colossians  should  fix 
their  interest  upon  heavenly  matters:  xà  &vco  jtiteïte.  This  injunction  is 
admittedly  provided  with  the  crucial  qualification  oö  à  Xpioxôs  èoxiv  èv 
5eÇiç  toG  6eo0  koGi^Uievos,  but  is  then  emphatically  repeated:  xà 
9pov£Ïx6,  pfj  xà  hri  xqs  yflS-  In  the  light  of  the  Colossian  interest  in  the 
heavenly  hierarchy  so  violently  combated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  imagine  any  exhortation  of  which  the  Colossians  would 
appear  to  have  been  less  in  need.  They  were  positively  obsessed  by  xà  Äveo. 
Paul  will  not  discourage  their  upward  look,  but  wishes  to  direct  it  even  higher 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  hierarchy,  ‘where  Christ  is  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God’.  What  we  have  here  is  one  more  instance  of  the  typically  Pauline 
method  of  outclassing  his  opponents  on  their  own  ground.  And  similarly, 
although  he  has  deprecated  their  ascetic  regulations  in  ii.  20 ff.,  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  enjoining  them  to  mortify  the  flesh  at  iii.  5  :  vExpclxTocxe  oGv  xà 
liéXri  xà  éirl  xfjs  yfls,  the  catalogue  that  follows  being  probably  the  Pauline 
substitute  for  the  list  provided  by  the  heretical  teachers. 

Throughout  the  epistle  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  vocabulary  of  the 
opposition  in  a  different  and  disinfected  sense.  The  allusive  use  of  such 
technical  terms  as  TrXi^pcopa  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
apostle  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Gnostic  teachers.  All  they  need  to  know 
about  the  irXi^pcopa  of  God  is  that  it  is  all  in  Christ.  A  possible  instance  of 
the  same  technique  may  be  conjectured  for  Col.  ii.  5,  where  he  says  that  he 
rejoices  pxhrcov  Op&v  xfjv  xàÇiv  koI  x6  oxEpécopa  xf^s  els  Xpioxàv  irfoxEcas 

*  St  Paul  and  th*  Church  of  the  GmtiUs,  p.  14g,  n.  5.  The  comment  in  Dibelius-Greeven  (on  Col.  i.  10) 
if  fair:  ‘nicht  mehr  ab  Vermutung.' 
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Opo&v.  Here  the  use  of  the  word  orepécoua  metaphorically  of  the  ‘solidity’  of 
the  Colossians’  faith,  though  perfectly  possible  as  a  military  metaphor,  is 
nowhere  exactly  paralleled,  and  the  word  does  not  seem  quite  natural.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  use  is  intelligible  if  it  is  intended  to  carry  a  double  entendre. 
Characteristic  of  second-century  Gnosticism  is  the  interest  in  the  ‘firmament’, 
the  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  worlds,  the  çpàyuos  separating  the 
realm  of  light  from  the  realm  of  darkness.^  The  idea  is  all-important  in  the 
systems  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  and  also  appears  in  the  Ophite  liturgy 
dted  by  Origen.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  failed  to  appear  in  the  heresy  of 
the  Lycus  valley.  Moreover,  if  orepécoua  is  being  used  here  allusively,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  same  may  hold  good  for  ràÇis  which  the  Colossian 
teachers  may  have  been  using  to  refer  to  the  order  of  the  ranks  in  the 
heavenly  hierarchy.  In  C!ol.  ii.  19  Paul  shows  interest  in  oOvSEapoi  which 
hold  the  body  together,  and  except  for  Col.  iii.  14  (oOvSeouos  Tfjs  teXei6ttitoç) 
the  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  corpus  (apart  from  Eph. 
iv.  3).  The  word  has  a  cosmic  ring  about  it,*  and  the  relevance  of  this  to  the 
Colossian  situation  is  heightened  if  we  may  safely  deduce  from  Col.  i.  1 7  (xà 
iràvxa  èv  oCnr^  cTUvéoTT|KE)  that  the  Colossians  were  specially  interested  in  the 
coherence  and  pre-established  harmony  of  the  hierarchy  of  being. 

These,  however,  are  conjectures  the  probability  of  which  is  variable  and  in 
any  event  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  mind  which  Paul  is  assumed  to  have 
possessed.  In  his  book  St  Paul  and  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  (1939)  the  late 
Dr  Wilfred  Knox  interpreted  Paul  as  the  first  great  Christian  apologist  whose 
technique  was  to  meet  all  his  Gentile  converts  upon  their  own  ground. 
Realizing  (from  his  experience  at  Athens)  *  that  the  eschatological  and  apo¬ 
calyptic  character  of  the  primitive  Palestinian  gospel  was  a  grave  liability  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  an  audience  of  hellenistic  intellectuals,  he 
boldly  reinterpreted  the  gospel  so  as  to  put  into  the  background  the  concept 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  interpret  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
terms  of  the  cosmic  Wisdom,  the  agent  of  God  in  the  creation.  Thus  Jesus  is 
moved  from  Omega  to  Alpha,  and  the  Hebraic  idezis  of  bodily  resuscitation 
are  modified  first  in  favour  of  the  conception  of  a  ttveupoctiköv  a&pa  in 
I  Cor.  XV,  and  then,  after  even  this  diluted  doctrine  is  felt  to  be  objectionable 

’  C£  Origen,  contra  Celsum  vi,  31  (and  notes  thereon  in  my  translation,  pp.  346,  n.  3,  348,  n.  3); 
H.  Schlier,  Christus  und  die  Kirche  im  Epheserbrief  (1930),  pp.  i8-a6. 

*  Ct  W.  Jaeger,  Nemesios  0.  Emesa  (1914),  pp.  96  ff.;  Karl  Reinhardt,  Kosmos  und  Sympathie  (1926). 
For  the  idea  in  Dio  Chrysostom,  cf.  A.  Fridiichsen  in  Serta  Rudbergiana  {  =  Sytfd>.  Osl.  Suppl.  4,  1931), 
p.  36,  and  for  a  parallel  in  Plutarch,  Mot.  957  a,  his  note  on  Col.  iii.  14  in  Symb.  Osl.  xix  (1939), 
pp.  41-5.  G.  Rudberg  in  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica,  ni  (1938),  pp.  19-21,  compares  Plato,  Rep. 
6i6b  (of  the  Milky  Way). 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (on  Rom.  viii.  19,  in  Staab,  Pauluskommentare  aus  d.  griech.  Kirche  (1933), 

P-  >37)  tpcaks  of  man  as  the  lynchpin  of  the  great  Chain  of  Being,  being  the  oOvSsopos  between  the 
^tual  and  material  world.  For  Philo  cf  de  Plant.  9;  Q^.R.D.H.  188;  de  Migr.  Abr.  180-1  ;  de  Conf. 

I  tiy.  136,  166. 

I  '  Knox’s  acceptance  of  the  substantial  historicity  of  Acts  xvii  has  been  much  criticized.  For  the 
evahiatioa  of  his  thesis  as  a  whole  the  point  is  marginal,  and  in  any  event  irrelevant  here. 
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by  Christian  Gentiles  at  Corinth,  the  apostle  replaces  this  in  II  Cor.  iv-v  with 
a  still  further  revision  of  his  eschatology  in  a  hellenistic  direction.  In  Colos- 
sians  Paul’s  theology  reaches  completion,  and  the  divine  Wisdom,  the  pattern 
and  agent  of  Creadon  and  the  divine  Mind  permeadng  the  cosmos,  is 
idendfied  with  Jesus.  The  change  from  apocalypdc  to  cosmogony  meant 
nothing  whatever  to  Paul,  for  ‘any  system  of  thought  and  language  that 
expressed  the  posidon  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord  was  equally  acceptable’  (p.  178). 

The  book  has  received  a  lot  of  cridcism  the  chief  target  of  which  has  not 
been  the  detail  of  Knox’s  work  but  rather  his  essendal  thesis  that  Paul  was 
opportunist  in  his  theology,  and  that  the  development  of  his  mind  was 
historically  condidoned  by  his  audience.^  The  presupposidon  of  some  of  this 
cridcism  seems  to  be  that  Knox  undermines  the  nodon  that  Paul’s  epistles 
are  inspired  reveladon  conveying  dmeless  truths  designed  to  instruct  the 
Church  for  all  ages.  It  is  felt  that  Knox’s  view  reduces  Paul’s  dogmatic 
theology  to  an  intolerable  subjeedvism  and  reladvism,  and  eliminates 
‘seriousness’  from  his  approach  to  the  task  of  apologedc  and  evangelism.* 
The  comment  may  be  ventured  that  even  if  the  general  view  of  Paul  which 
Knox  advances  is  correct,  this  need  not  mean  any  reduedon  in  seriousness. 
We  have  seen  that  his  contemporary  cridcs  took  Paul  up  precisely  on  this 
point,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  seriousness  in  the  forceful  rejoinders  that  he 
makes.  I  Cor.  ix.  22  is  perhaps  as  serious  as  any  passage  in  the  Pauline  corpus. 
All  apologedc  must  admit  some  reladvism.  This  cridcism  of  the  ‘opportunist’ 
interpretadon  of  Paul  seems  to  presuppose  the  idea  that  divine  revelation  is 

*  Cf.  especially  J.  Lowe,  ‘An  examination  of  attempts  to  detect  developments  in  St  Paul’s  theo¬ 
logy’,  in  xui  (1941),  pp.  129-43;  P.  Benoit  in  Viort  et  Penser,  i  (1941),  pp.  140-7;  G.  H.  Dodd 

in  Cambridge  Renew,  Lxn  (1940-1),  pp.  323-4.  R.  Bultmann,  in  Theol.  Lit.-^eit.  (1947),  cob.  77-80, 
critidzet  Knox  for  making  too  rigid  a  contrast  between  eschatology  and  cosmology,  and  thinks  that 
Paul’s  ‘Grundkonzeption’  in  vdiich  eschatology  and  cosmology  are  a  unity  vras  firmly  established 
long  before  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  indeed  in  some  sense  before  his  conversion.  For  important 
criddsms  of  Knox’s  detail  cf.  A  D.  Nock  in  J.T.S.  xu  (1940),  pp.  292-4,  in  Amer.  Joum.  Philol. 
uon  (1942),  pp.  476-80,  and  in  Gnomon,  xxi  (1949),  p.  227,  n.  i. 

For  a  careful  statement  of  the  view  that  Paul’s  theology  did  not  develop  at  all  see  E.  B.  Alio, 
‘L’Évoludon  de  l’Évangile  de  Paul’,  in  Vivre  et  Penser,  i  (1941),  pp.  48-77,  165-93.  ^ 

Pauline  development  very  different  from  that  advanced  by  Knox  is  stated  by  C.  H.  Dodd,  ‘The 
Mind  of  Paul’,  in  New  Testament  Studies  (Manchester,  1953),  pp.  108 ff. 

I  do  not  wish  the  above  remarks  to  be  understood  as  a  bald  acceptance  of  everything  in  Knox’s 
book,  but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  meet  a  criticism  of  hb  view  of  Paul  to  which  my  own  u  equally 
open,  and  to  affirm  a  beUef  that  in  interpreting  Paul  in  this  way  Knox  saw  a  vital  due  to  the 
apostle’s  mind  vdiich  eaxmot  be  ignored. 

*  Cf.  P.  Benoit,  loc.  cit.  pp.  146-7:  ‘II  est  Itien  vrai  que  Paul  se  fait  tous  à  tous  et  qu’il  s’adapte 
aux  préoccupations  de  ses  auditeurs  ou  de  ses  adversaires.  On  peut  même  croire  qu’il  admet,  sans 
vouloir  les  dücuter,  les  élucubrations  cosmologiques  qu’il  rencontre  à  Colosses.  Mab  précisément  b 
façon  dont  il  en  parle,  pour  les  remettre  à  leur  place  de  “p>hilosophie”  et  de  “vaine  tromperie  selon 
la  tradition  des  hommes’’  en  dit  long  sur  la  vsïleur  qu’il  leur  accorde.  Dire  qu’il  leur  doit,  fût-ce 
par  réaction,  sa  conception  de  la  primauté  du  Christ,  c’est  méconnaître  entièrement  le  séneux  de 

sa  pensée  et  de  sa  foi - En  somme  im  seul  point,  mab  essentiel,  nous  sépare  de  Knox:  notre  foi  à 

l’Inspiration.  Cette  inspiration  bien  comprise  ne  nous  empêche  nullement  de  reconnaître  la  part 
très  considérable  des  matériaux  que  l’Apôtre  a  empruntés  à  son  tempis;  mab  notre  foi  a  l’assbtance 
divine  qui  l’a  gpiidé  dans  le  choix  de  ses  matériaux  et  dans  sa  construction  nous  interdit  de  ne  voir 
dans  le  résultat  qu’un  système  parmi  beaucoup  d’autres.  Nous  croyons  que  Dieu  s’est  servi  de  Paul 
pour  nous  enseigner. . . .  ’ 
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entirely  unconditioned  by  the  capacities  and  situation  of  the  recipient.  But 
to  accept  this  interpretation  of  Paul  is  not  necessarily  tantamount  to  an 
elimination  of  the  concept  of  the  supernatural.  It  may  even  perhaps  be  seen 
as  more  coherent  with  the  principle  of  the  incarnation,  that  in  Christ  the 
divine  revelation  takes  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  uop9fi  5oOXou  is  first  that 
of  a  Jew,  and  through  Paul’s  apologetic  it  also  becomes  that  of  a  Greek. 
Paul’s  genius  as  an  apologist  is  his  astonishing  ability  to  reduce  to  an  apparent 
vanishing  point  the  gulf  between  himself  and  his  converts  and  yet  to  ‘gain* 
them  for  the  Christian  gospel.  Paul’s  dilemma  in  Colossians  is  that  he  has  to 
be  both  apologist  to  the  Gentile  mind  and  defender  of  orthodoxy  within  the 
church.  The  apologist  must  minimize  the  gap  between  himself  and  his 
potential  converts.  Very  different  is  the  psychological  attitude  of  the  defender 
of  orthodoxy  ;  he  must  make  as  wide  as  possible  the  distance  between  authentic 
Christianity  and  deviationist  sects  against  whose  teaching  the  door  must  be 
dosed  with  all  firmness. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  Pauline  letters  which  are  relevant  to 
the  theme  of  this  paper  which  makes  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive  but  only  aims 
to  discuss  selected  specimens.  If  the  interpretation  of  the  specimen  passages 
here  analysed  is  right,  the  consequences  seem  to  have  far-reaching  importance. 
For  we  may  conclude  that  Paul  had  an  astonishing  elasticity  of  mind,  and 
a  flexibility  in  dealing  with  situations  requiring  delicate  and  ingenious  treat¬ 
ment  which  appears  much  greater  than  is  usually  supposed. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST  PAUL: 
ITS  NATURE,  ANTECEDENTS 
AND  CONSEQ^UENCES 

The  character  of  Paul’s  conversion  as  it  appeared  to  the  convert  is  clear  from 
his  references  in  his  letters.  He  experienced  a  sudden  conversion  which  was 
effected,  or  at  least  accompanied,  by  a  vision  of  the  risen  Christ,  or,  as  he 
might  have  preferred  to  say,  by  an  encounter  with  Jesus,  ahve,  exalted  and 
glorified.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  initiative  was  Gkxi’s  initiative.  ‘God 
revealed  His  Son  in  my  case’:  in  view  of  this  phrase  in  Gal.  i.  i6,  Goguel 
would  take  the  earlier  reference  in  v,  12,  where  Paul  claims  to  have  been 
taught  his  gospel  ‘through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’  as  meaning  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  object  of  the  revelation.  The  genitive  might  be  sub¬ 
jective  as  well.  Jesus  is  the  source  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  revelation. 
In  Phil.  iii.  12  he  says,  ‘Christ  arrested  me’.  This  also  refers  to  a  sudden 
conversion. 

Whether  or  no  we  accept  Paul’s  interpretation  of  his  experience,  the 
character  of  it  is  so  far  manifest.  Guignebert,  following  Goguel,  cites  the 
cases  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  and  the  Jew,  M.  A.  Ratisbonne,  both  of  whom, 
the  one  in  violent,  the  other  in  contemptuous,  opposition  to  Christianity, 
were  suddenly  converted,  the  first  by  a  vision  of  Christ,  and  the  other  by  a 
vision  of  the  Virgin.  The  cases  are  sufficiently  alike  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  narrative  thrice  repeated  in  Acts  of  the  scene  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
has  some  basis  in  history.  However,  though  something  like  this  clearly  must 
have  occurred,  the  French  critics  discount  the  evidence  of  the  Acts.  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  their  scepticism  b  justified. 

They  urge,  first  of  all,  that  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the  speeches 
in  Acts,  as  they  are  at  best  conceived  in  the  spirit  or  on  the  model  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  who,  we  remember,  did  not  undertake  to  report  what  was  actually  said, 
but  only  what  he,  Thucydides,  thought  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  This 
may  be  at  once  conceded.  Incidentally,  while  I  would  not  claim  with 
Sir  W.  Ramsay  that  Luke  or  the  author  of  Acts  b  as  accurate  as  Thucydides, 
I  think  he  is  more  trustworthy  as  a  hbtorian  than  Josephus.^  Granted  that 
the  speeches  in  Acts  are  compositions  of  the  author,  there  b  good  reason  to 
hold  that  he  knew  what  was  fitting  to  each  occasion,  and  that  the  speeches 
arc  not  exercbes  in  pure  imagination.  There  is  certainly  primitive  tradition 

*  Compare  Luke’s  modest  estimate  of  4000  as  followers  of  the  Egyptian  (Acts  xxi.  38)  with 
Josephus,  B.J.  n.  261-3,  where  the  wild  figure  of  30,000  is  given. 
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in  the  speeches  of  Peter  in  Acts,  and  as  Paul  must  often  have  told  the  story 
of  his  conversion,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  writer  has  substituted  a  romantic 
story  of  his  own  invention  for  Paul’s  own  account  of  his  change-over  from 
a  persecutor  to  a  disciple  and  an  apostle. 

The  critics  claim,  however,  that  the  particulars  recorded  in  Acts,  of  Paul 
being  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  of  his  being  involved  as 
witness  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  of  his  mission  with  a  warrant  from  the 
high-priest  to  arrest  or  excommunicate  Christians  in  Damascus,  are  all 
hetitious  either  because  they  lack  confirmation  from  the  Epistles  or  are 
incompatible  with  the  evidence  of  the  Epistles,  or  are  intrinsically  improbable. 
If  Paul  had  studied  under  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  would  he  not  have  said  so 
in  his  letters,  e.g.  in  Phil,  iii?  Is  it  likely  that  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  would  have 
become  an  ardent  Pharisee?  Could  he  have  been  educated  as  a  young  man 
in  Jerusalem,  and  not  have  seen  Jesus?  If  he  had  had  any  contact  with  Jesus 
before  his  conversion,  would  he  not  have  referred  to  it  somewhere? 
Guignebert  doubts  whether  Paul  was  ever  in  Jerusalem  before  he  paid  his 
visit  to  Peter.  He  thinks  all  the  references  in  Acts  which  suggest  an  earlier 
sojourn  must  be  dismissed  in  the  light  of  Gal.  i.  22  where  Paul  says  he  was 
not  known  by  sight,  âv  TrpoCTcoTTtp,  to  the  churches  of  Judea.  If  he  had  been 
present  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  could  he  have  said  this?  A.  D.  Nock 
{St  Paul,  p.  33,  H.U.L.)  thinks  there  is  some  force  in  this  contention. 
Guignebert  also  insists  that,  in  the  previous  v.  ly,*  nor  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  those  who  were  aposdes  before  me’,  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  in 
Acts.  If  he  had  just  come  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  surely  he 
should  have  written  not  ou5è  dvflXöov  (‘neither  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem’) 
but  où6è  Cnréorpevpa  (‘neither  did  I  return  to  Jerusalem’).  Neither  comment 
seems  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion  :  âv  irpoaco-rrcp  might  better  be  rendered 
‘personally’  as  Goodspeed  takes  it.  ‘By  sight’  is  too  weak.  All  that  Paul 
means  is  that  after  his  conversion  he  and  the  churches  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted.  In  Jerusalem  they  may  well 
have  known  him  ‘by  sight’.  As  to  dcvqXöov,  it  can  be  translated  ‘returned’ 
and,  though  that  is  not  necessary  here,  ‘going  up  to  Jerusalem’  is  no  more  or 
less  than  ‘going  up  to  London’.  The  phrase  affords  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Paul  had  never  been  to  Jerusalem  before.  With  regard  to  Gamaliel  and 
Paul’s  ardent  Pharisaism,  it  would  not  be  the  first  or  only  occasion  on  which 
a  student  had  differed  from  his  tutor  !  By  parity  of  reasoning,  we  should  have 
to  deny  that  Aristotle  could  have  been  the  pupil  of  Plato,  or  that  Newman 
studied  under  Whately.  Admittedly,  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  does  not  know 
much  about  Gamaliel.  The  speech  he  attributes  to  Gamaliel  contains  the 

*  The  attempt  of  Johannes  Weiss  to  deduce  such  contact  from  II  Cor.  v.  i6  is,  I  think,  a  fadlure. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh’  is  uncertsdn,  and  the  narrative  in  Acts 
of  the  event  on  the  Damascus  road  does  not  imply  a  previous  knowledge  of  Jesus.  ‘Who  art  thou, 
Lord?’  makes  against  rather  than  for  Weiss’s  contention. 
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author’s  worst  blunder,  but  his  association  of  Paul  with  Gamaliel  need  not  be 
pure  imaginadon. 

Paul’s  presence  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  his  subsequent  mission 
to  Damascus  cannot  simply  be  dismissed  as  inventions,  even  if  Paul’s  role  in 
these  events  is  exaggerated.  Schonheld’s  suggestion  that  on  the  death  of 
Herod  Antipas  in  a.d.  34  the  high-priest  usurped  a  temporary  authority  for 
a  year  or  two  is  worth  considering.  We  may  compare  the  action  of  Ananus 
the  high-priest  in  putting  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  to  death,  during 
an  interregnum.^  And  if  Paul  was  not  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
he  must  have  taken  part  in  similar  scenes.  In  short,  if  we  do  not  accept  the 
stories  in  Acts  of  the  event  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  as  history,  we  shall  have  to  invent  for  ourselves  stories  of  the  same 
character,  which  seems  to  me  a  work  of  supererogation.  Luke  has  preserved 
the  essential  history.  Saul,  the  Pharisee  and  the  persecutor,  was  converted 
by  a  vision  of  the  risen  Lord.  Among  the  factors  leading  up  to  this  vision  was 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  persecutor  by  the  constancy  of  the 
martyrs. 

What  may  we  fairly  surmise  as  to  the  antecedents  of  his  conversion?  His 
violent  repudiation  of  the  Christian  movement  as  a  Pharisee  and  a  patriot  is 
intelligible  enough,  though  Dibclius  may  have  made  too  much  of  the  snob¬ 
bish  Pharisaic  contempt  for  the  Christians  as  belonging  to  the  Am-ha-Aretz. 
The  man  who  described  the  Cross  as  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  had 
stumbled  over  it  himself.  Deut.  xxi.  23  seemed  to  prove  a  crucified  Messiah 
an  absurdity.  Klausner’s  view  of  the  teaching  and  attitude  of  Jesus  as  under¬ 
mining  the  national  existence  may  well  be  taken  to  express  the  reaction  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  message  of  Jesus.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  Jesus 
is  breaking  down  the  hedge  about  the  Law,  and  aimulling  Judaism.*  So  the 
blasphemous  claim  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  must  be  exposed,  and  its  up¬ 
holders  must  be  made  to  suffer.  So  much  is  clear.  But  what  were  the  pricb 
against  which  Paul  was  kicking? 

For  a  long  time  Rom.  vii  was  taken  to  imply  a  moral  crisis  parallel  with  the 
cases  of  Augustine  and  Luther.  This  is  generally  questioned  now.  Phil.  iii.  6 
is  held  to  exclude  it.  Perhaps  we  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Paul’s 
moods  and  for  his  tendency  to  go  to  extremes.  But  it  remains  dcubtful 
whether  the  analysis  of  moral  frustration  given  in  Rom.  vii  is  typical  of  his 
pre-Christian  experience.  If  he  felt  that  way  at  times,  was  that  the  dominant 
factor  in  his  conversion?  Probably  not.  Paul  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
rich  young  ruler.  But  the  rich  young  ruler’s  misgivings  may  well  have  been 
his.  ‘All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.  What  lack  I  yet?’  Paul 
might  have  said  this:  ‘As  touching  the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  Law,  I  am 
blameless,  but  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  lack  something.  What  is  it?’  If  he  had 
known  the  saying  of  Jesus,  ‘Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteous- 
*  Josephus,  Aßitif.  Bk.  xx,  c.  ix,  §  i.  *  Cf.  Jtsus  of  Noiflrtth,  p.  390. 
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ness  of  scribe  and  Pharisee  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom’,  he  may  have  been 
haunted  and  troubled  by  it.  He  must  have  known  and  endorsed  the 
Pharisees’  criticism  of  Jesus  as  the  friend  of  taxgatherers  and  sinners.  He  may 
have  known  the  answer  which  Jesus  gave  to  his  critics.  ‘They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick:  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners.*  Of  this  answer  Middleton  Murry  rightly  says  :  ‘  It  set  the  serpent  of 
doubt  wandering  for  ever  in  the  scribes’  paradise  of  certainty.’  This  may  have 
been  the  experience  of  Paul.  He  was  dubious,  not  about  his  ability  to  keep  the 
Law,  but  about  the  value  of  such  righteousness  when  he  had  attained  it.  Yet  he 
could  not  admit  or  conceive  any  other  standard  than  the  Law  provided. 

Goguel  suggests  that  the  affirmations  of  the  Christians  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  their  Master  and  the  new  moral  ideal  proclaimed  by  Jesus 
must  have  sunk  deep  into  Paul’s  subconscious,  and  there  in  the  subconscious 
was  waged  the  conflict  between  these  Christian  elements  and  his  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Goguel  does  not 
associate  with  these  the  witness  of  the  Christian  martyrs  which  must  have 
powerfully  reinforced  both  their  faith*  in  a  risen  Master  and  the  appeal  of  a 
way  of  righteousness  different  from  the  Pharisaic.  Some  such  factors  were 
certainly  present  in  the  inner  conflict  which  led  up  to  and  precipitated  the 
crisis  on  the  Damascus  road.  Whether  they  suffice  to  explain  it  is  questionable 
and  even  if  they  are  psychologically  adequate,  they  do  not  exclude  Paul’s 
own  interpretation  of  his  experience.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nature  of 
Paul’s  conversion  is  not  in  doubt.  Unlike  the  Sadhu  or  the  Jew  Ratisbonne, 
he  was  not  converted  to  a  system  of  Christian  thought  or  to  a  fully  articulated 
tradition.  His  conversion  did  not  mean  his  acceptance  of  a  previoi'.s  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  faith,  whether  that  of  the  primitive  Jewish  Christian  community 
or  of  the  nascent  Hellenistic  Church  as  represented  by  Stephen.  Paul  was 
converted  to  Christ  rather  than  to  Christianity.  As  A.  D.  Nock  says,  ‘  Paul’s 
conversion  meant  for  him  the  recognition  that  the  condemned  criminal  was 
in  fact  the  Anointed  One  of  God,  living  now  in  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  world, 
and  that  through  this  Anointed  One  an  imperious  call  to  tell  the  good  tidings 
had  come  to  him,  Paul.  This  was  a  sudden  intuition  :  thereafter  Paul  had  to 
readjust  his  whole  thinking.’  ^ 

The  good  tidings  he  was  called  to  proclaim  only  became  clear  to  Paul  as 
he  made  his  readjustment.  He  had  first  to  rethink  the  Cross.  The  great 
stnmbling-block  must  now  become  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  faith. 
The  paradox  of  a  ‘Crucified  Christ’  became  the  burden  of  the  Gospel- 
message.  It  involves  a  radical  criticism  of  Pharisaic  righteousness,  indeed  of 
any  and  every  religion  of  Law.  ‘  Christ  has  superseded  the  law,  bringing 
JuÄification  to  anyone  who  will  believe.’* 

As  a  Pharisee,  Paul  had  had  a  zeal  for  CSrod,  but  not  according  to  know¬ 
ledge.  Their  devotion  to  the  Law  had  led  the  Jews  to  reject  the  Christ. 

^  Nock,  op.  cit.  p.  74.  *  Rom.  x.  4  (Mgr  Knox’s  version). 
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Cüoncern  for  Moses  and  the  Torah  had  been  the  cause  of  the  Jews’  failure. 
Then  the  uneasiness  which  he  may  have  felt  as  a  Pharisee  about  the  adequaqr 
of  his  religious  ideal  must  also  have  come  home  to  him  as  he  readjusted  his 
whole  thinking.  As  a  Pharisee  he  was  a  servant  seeking  to  merit  a  reward 
from  a  taskmaster  God  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Law.  Now  he  no 
longer  desired  a  righteousness  of  his  own.  Christ  had  given  him  the  freedom 
of  a  child  of  God. 

The  importance  of  Paul’s  conversion  and  of  the  consequences  he  drew 
from  it  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  He  made  the  free  development  of 
Gentile  Christianity  possible.  His  depreciation  of  the  Law  as  a  Christian  noay 
have  been  as  one-sided  and  extreme  as  his  previous  Pharisaic  zeal  for  it,  but 
without  his  insight  into  the  limitations  of  a  legal  religion,  Christianity  would 
never  have  been  established  in  Europe.  Claude  Montefiore  once  wrote, 

*  Jesus  took  the  treasures  of  Israel  and  made  them  available  for  mankind’.  That 
is  truly  and  nobly  said,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  liberated  from  the  hard  shell 
of  Judaism  only  when  a  converted  Pharisee  learned  to  count  the  traditions 
of  his  fathers  as  dross,  that  he  might  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  him. 

This  interpretation  of  Paul’s  conversion  may  be  compared  with  Rudolf 
Bultmann’s  account  of  it  in  the  section  on  Paul  in  his  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.  Bultmann  seems  to  me  to  have  brought  out  the  meaning  of  Paul’s 
conversion  more  clearly  than  most  previous  writers  on  this  theme.  Paul’s 
conversion  provides  the  key  to  his  theology,  and  Bultmann  presents  the 
essential  features  of  this  change  of  mind  in  two  introductory  paragraphs. 

Not  having  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  (Paul)  was  won  to  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  kerugma  of  the  Hellenistic  Church.  The  question  thrust  upon  him  by 
this  kerugma  was  whether  he  was  willing  to  regard  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  the  kerugma  asserted  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  as  the  expected  Messiah. 
But  for  Paul,  the  fervent  champion  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  (Gal.  i.  14), 
straightway  recognizing  how  basically  the  Torah  was  called  in  question  by  the 
Hellenistic  mission,  that  meant  whether  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,  God’s  judgement  upon  his  self-understanding  up  to  that  time — i.e.  God’s 
condemnation  of  his  Jewish  striving  after  righteousness  by  fulfilling  the  works  of 
the  Law.  After  he  had  first  indignantly  rejected  this  question  and  become  a 
persecutor  of  the  Church,  at  his  conversion  he  submitted  to  this  judgement  of  God. 

For  just  this  is  what  his  conversion  meant:  in  it  he  surrendered  his  previous 
understanding  of  himself,  i.e.  he  surrendered  what  had  up  to  then  been  the  norm 
and  meaning  of  his  life,  he  sacrificed  what  had  hitherto  been  his  pride  and  joy 
(Phil.  iii.  4-7).  His  conversion  was  not  the  result  of  an  inner  moral  collapse  (which 
it  is  frequently  assumed  to  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a  mis-interpretation  of 
Rom.  vii.  yff.  as  autobiographical  confession).  It  was  not  deliverance  from  the 
despair  into  which  the  cleavage  between  willing  and  doing  had  allegedly  driven 
him.  His  was  not  a  conversion  of  repentance,  neither  of  course  was  it  one  of 
emancipating  enlightenment.  Rather  it  was  submission  to  the  judgement  of  God, 
made  known  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  upon  all  human  accomplishment  and  boasting. 
It  is  as  such  that  his  conversion  is  reflected  in  his  theology. 
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Bultmann  is  right  in  most  of  his  negatives.  The  conversion  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  was  not  the  result  of  inner  moral  collapse,  neither  was  it  primarily 
deliverance  from  despair  over  the  cleavage  between  willing  and  doing.  It  was 
not  a  conversion  of  repentance.  That  it  was  not  a  conversion  of  emancipating 
enlightenment  will  not  be  so  readily  conceded,  if  Bultmann’s  account  of  the 
meaning  of  the  conversion  is  accepted.  The  recognition  of  the  judgement  of 
God  upon  all  human  accomplishment  and  boasting  may  legitimately  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  emancipating  enlightenment.  But  at  this  point 
Bultmann  seems  to  me  to  merge  the  actual  conversion-experience  too  simply 
with  its  immediate  and  most  important  consequences  for  Paul’s  faith  and 
theology.  Indeed,  he  makes  this  merger  in  so  many  words  in  the  following 
passage  (pp.  30of.)  : 

If,  simply  copying,  one  reproduces  the  statements  of  Paul,  it  becomes  evident. . . 
that,  in  reality,  two  acts  of  faith  or  belief  and  consequently  also  two  concepts  of 
faith-belief  must  be  distinguished.  The  first  is  belief  in  the  narrower  popular  use  of 
the  English  word:  willingness  to* consider  true  (i.e.  believe)  the  facts  rejwrtcd  of 
the  pre-existent  Son  of  God — incarnation,  crucifixion,  resurrection  from  the  dead — 
and  to  see  in  them  a  demonstration  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  second  is  a  faith  which 
is  self-surrender  to  the  grace  of  God  and  which  signifies  the  utter  reversal  of  a  man’s 
previous  understanding  of  himself — specifically,  the  radical  surrender  of  his  human 
‘boasting’. 

A  homogeneous  concept  of  faith-belief  and  a  single  decisive  act  of  faith-belief 
would  be  detectable  only  if  the  question  whether  a  man  is  willing  to  give  up  his  old 
undentanding  of  himself  and  henceforth  understand  himself  only  from  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  question  whether  he  will  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  Lord,  should  turn  out  to  be  one  and  the  same  question.  That  is  just  what 
they  evidently  are  in  the  real  intention  of  Paul. 

No  doubt  the  two  acts  of  faith  are  inseparable  in  the  intention  of  Paul,  but 
they  were  successive  in  his  experience.  The  acknowledgement  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  Son  of  God  preceded  the  utter  reversal  of  Paul’s  previous  understanding  of 
himself.  The  two  questions  are  still  distinct.  They  only  turn  out  to  be  one  and 
the  same  because  the  acknowledgement  of  Jesus  as  Lord  was  seen  by  Paul  to 
nvolvc  self-surrender  to  the  grace  of  God. 

I  am  convinced  that  Bultmann  is  right  in  claiming  surrender  of  Paul’s 
previous  understanding  of  himself  and  submission  to  God’s  judgement  made 
known  in  the  Cross  as  the  essential  meaning  of  his  conversion,  if  by  ‘  meaning’ 
we  understand  the  most  important  consequence  involved  in  or  deduced 
horn  his  conversion.  But  this  is  not  the  faith-content  of  the  actual  conversion- 
aq)erience.  The  vision  of  the  Damascus-road  meant  first  and  foremost  the 
conviction,  or  one  might  say,  the  revelation,  that  Jesus  has  been  raised  from 
the  dead  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power.  Henceforth  for  Paul,  Jesus 
IS  Christ  and  Lord.  This  conviction  is  not  accurately  described  as  believing 
the  facts  reported  of  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God.  It  was  rather,  as  Nock 
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says,  an  intuition  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  which  involved  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  and  also  compelled  a  reinterpretation  of 
the  crucifixion. 

The  question  whether  he  was  willing  to  regard  the  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  expected  Messiah  was  thrust  upon  Paul  by  the  kerugma  of 
the  earliest  Church.  It  was  not  raised  first  in  the  kerugma  of  the  Hellenistic 
Church.  His  conversion  meant  that  Paul  accepted  the  fundamental  faith  of 
the  earliest  Church.  We  need  not  look  to  some  distinctive  feature  of  the 
kerugma  of  the  Hellenistic  Church  to  account  for  Paul’s  initial  rejection  of 
the  primitive  Christian  faith.  The  curse  pronounced  in  Deuteronomy  on 
those  who  were  put  to  death  by  hanging  or  crucifixion  would  suffice,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  to  make  Paul  dismiss  the  first  disciples’  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  as  an  intolerable  blasphemy.  He  ntight  also  have  seen  the  basic 
threat  to  the  Torah  and  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  before  the  first  apostles 
realized  the  implications  of  their  faith,  without  waiting  for  Stephen  or  anyone 
eke  to  demonstrate  it.  The  Pharisees  had  sensed  the  danger  to  the  religion  of 
the  Law  implicit  in  the  teaching  and  attitude  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  this  led  them 
to  reject  Jesus  and  seek  to  compass  his  death.  As  a  Pharisee  Paul  must  have 
known  this.  His  recognition  of  the  challenge  of  Christianity  to  the  Torah 
may  well  antedate  the  Hellenistic  mission.  Yet,  if  Stephen  be  regarded  as 
representing  that  mission,  it  would  confirm  Paul’s  worst  suspicions.  It  is  not 
obvious  that  he  was  won  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  kerugma  of  the 
Hellenistic  Church,  though  the  influence  of  Stephen’s  advocacy  and  martyr¬ 
dom  was  no  doubt  at  once  disturbing  and  penetrating.  Paul’s  conversion 
occurred  when  the  Hellenktic  mission  had  hardly  begun  and  before  the 
Hellenistic  Church  could  be  distinguished  from  the  earliest  Church. 

Indeed,  I  think  we  must  go  further  and  reject  Bultmann’s  contention  that  the 
kerugma  of  the  Hellenistic  Church  challenged  Paul  to  acknowledge  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  God’s  condemnation  of  his  Jewish  striving  after  righteousness 
by  fulfilling  the  works  of  the  Law.  On  Bultmann’s  own  showing,  in  his 
important  section  on  ‘the  Church’s  relation  to  Judaism  and  the  Problem  of 
the  Old  Testament’  in  his  survey  of  the  kerugma  of  the  Hellenistic  Church, 
before  or  apart  from  Paul  no  one  in  the  Hellenistic  Church  recognized  this 
implication  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  question  which,  according  to  Bultmann, 
Paul  at  first  indignantly  rejected — the  question  of  God’s  judgement  upon  his 
self-understanding  as  a  Pharisee — was  never  explicitly  thrust  upon  him  by 
the  kerugma  of  the  Hellenistic  Church.  It  formed  no  part  of  that  kerugma. 
This  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  is  original  with  Paul.  That  he 
sensed  the  challenge  to  Pharisakm  involved  in  the  Cross,  that  he  at  first 
indignantly  rejected  it,  and  then  accepted  it  2d*ter  his  conversion,  is  true 
enough,  but  the  challenge  does  not  account  for  hk  conversion,  and  the 
acceptance  of  God’s  judgement  on  hk  self-understanding  was  the  conse¬ 
quence,  not  the  content,  of  hk  conversion-experience.  h.  o.  wood 
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M.  VAGANAY  AND  THE  ‘COMMUNITY 
DISCOURSE’ 

M.  Vaganay’s  important  book,  Le  Problème  Synoptique  (Desclée,  1954),  offers 
a  ‘working  hypothesis’  of  some  complexity.  He  suggests,  among  other 
things,  that  each  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  is  dependent  on  a  lost  Greek 
translation  (Mg)  of  a  lost  Aramaic  Gospel;  that  Luke  is  also  heavily,  and 
Matthew  slightly,  indebted  to  Mark;  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke  further 
shared  another  lost  source  (Sg),  to  be  distinguished  from  ‘Q,’  inasmuch  as 
several  of  the  so-called  Q  passages  are  to  be  derived  not  from  Sg  but  from 
Mg.  In  his  long  Excursus  iv  (pp.  361-404)  M.  Vaganay  analyses  the  ‘  discours 
communautaire’  of  Matt,  xviii.  1-35;  Mark  ix.  33-50;  Luke  ix.  46-50,  and 
offers  a  reconstruction  of  this  discourse  as,  he  thinks,  it  appeared  in  Mg. 

It  happens  that  in  my  The  Originality  of  St  Matthew  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1951)  I  had  offered  my  own  analysis  of  a  great  part  of  this  section  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  M.  Vaganay  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  study  my 
book  before  committing  his  own  to  the  publishers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  had  not  considered  the  possibility  that  Matthew  and  Mark,  instead  of  being 
directly  interdependent,  might  have  shared  a  common  Greek  source.  I  have 
re-examined  Matt,  xviii.  1-5  (cf.  Markix.  33-7)  in  an  article,  ‘The  Synoptic 
Problem  Again’  [Downside  Äwiezn,  January  1955)  with  M.  Vaganay’s  analysis 
m  view.  My  present  purpose  is  to  continue  the  examination,  still  with 
reference  to  M.  Vaganay’s  analysis,  up  to  Matt,  xviii.  14  and  Mark  ix.  47. 

In  ‘The  Synoptic  Problem  Again’  I  argued  that  Mark  ix.  33 f.  shows  the 
contaminating  influence  of  material  found  in  Matt.  xx.  17-28,  cf.  Mark  x. 
32-45,  and  that  this  contamination  is  absent  from  Matthew’s  parallel 
(xviii.  1-4)  to  Mark  ix.  33-6.  I  also  suggested  that  Mark  ix.  37  b  (xal  ôç  &v 
hiè  SéxnTai,  oÛK  épè  Séxerai  àXKà.  tôv  àTrooretAocvrà  ps)  is  an  addition  by  Mark 
to  his  source  here,  and  that  this  saying  is  found  in  its  original  context  in 
Matt.  X.  40  (Ô  Sexôpevoç  OpSs  épè  Béxrrai,  Kod  ô  èyà  Sexépevos  Séxerai  tôv 
Airo<mlXocvT6  pe).  (i)  The  idea  of  mission  (t6v  àTroorelXocvrà  ps)  is  alien  to 
this  Marcan  context;  the  iraiSfov  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  an  authorized 
cnvoy.^  But  ‘mission’  is  the  very  subject  of  Matt,  x  (verse  5:  toutous  toùs 
BcûSaca  Arréa-reiAev  ô  ’Itictoôç  iropayyelAocs  oCrroïç  Aéycov  . . .  ktipûct(tet6  ;  cf. 
verse  16:  i6où  èyco  dnrooréAAco  Opôs;  verse  18:  els  papTÛpiov  oCrroïs  xal  toïs 
tOvtoiv;  verse  20:  oO  yàp  Opsïs  etoiv  ol  AoAoôvtes,  dtAAà  tô  Tlveôpa  ktA.;  and 
cf  w.  24f.  and  ix.  38:  ôircos  äKßdAij  èpyàras).  Thus  the  saying  harmonizes 


'  The  meaning  of  the  original  saying  is  brought  out  clearly  in  John  xiii.  90,  with  Johannine 
nriatioas  in  vocabulary;  6  Xapßävciw  Un  -nva  trtuvyco  M  Xauß^w-  6  SI  M  Xotipdvuv  Xoaißönm  tSv 
i*.  In  receiving  one  sent  by  Christ  in  virtue  of  Christ’s  own  sending  by  the  Father,  one 
itedves  the  Father.  This  is  apposite  for  an  apostle,  not  for  a  irenSlw. 
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inherently  with  its  context  in  Matt,  x,  but  clashes  with  its  context  in  Mark  ix. 
(2)  Luke’s  Charge  to  the  Seventy  (x.  1-16)  is  not  unconnected  with  Matt.  x. 
Either  (as  I  think)  Luke  has  utilized  Matt,  x  in  composing  his  account  of  the 
Mission  and  Charge  of  the  Seventy,  or  Luke’s  source  for  this  section  has  been 
conflated  in  Matt,  x  with  Mark  vi.  8-1 1  and  other  passages  (this  is  M. 
Vaganay’s  view,  see  Le  Problème  Synoptique,  pp.  In  either  case  it  can 

hardly  be  accidental  that  the  last  verse  of  the  Charge  to  the  Seventy  (Luke  x. 
16:  Ô  dcKoOcov  C4JICÛV  èuoO  dKovjEl  Kcd  Ô  dOerüv  0|iäs  bijà  AOcteï*  ô  5è  èuè  àOerw 
àdETEl  TÖV  dnrroo~rciXcxvT(k  ue)^  is  a  variant  form  of  Matt.  x.  40,  which  shows  that 
(unless  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  Luke  used  Matthew)  our  saying  has  not 
been  moved  by  Matthew  from  the  community  discourse  to  the  Mission 
Charge,  but  was  found  by  Matthew  already  in  a  mission  charge.  (3)  Matt.  x. 
40  and  Mark  ix.  37  b  are  too  close  in  language  (note  especially  the  last  three 
words  of  each,  which  are  identical)  to  make  it  plausible  that  they  come,  as 
M.  Vaganay  thinks,  from  different  sources.*  (4)  As  we  shall  see,  there  is  a 
striking  parallelism  between  Mark  ix.  41  and  Matt.  x.  42;  the  proximity  of 
these  verses  to  Mark  ix.  37  b  and  Matt.  x.  40  makes  it  unlikely  that  Matt.  x.  40 
and  Mark  ix.  37  b  are  from  different  sources.*  In  short,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  (a)  either  Matt.  x.  40  is  derived  from  Mark  ix.  37  b  or  vice 
versa,  (b)  the  saying  is  in  its  proper  place  at  Matt.  x.  40  and  is  out  of  place  in 
Mark  ix.  37  b. 

Mark  ix.  37  b  and  the  following  paragraph  (ix.  38-41)  have  nothing  to 
correspond  with  them  in  the  parallel  context  of  Matthew,  which  passes 
straight  firom  Matt,  xviii.  5  =  Mark  ix.  37  a  to  Matt,  xviii.  6  =  Mark  ix.  42: 
Koi  ÔS  èàv  SéÇr^Ton  £v  TronSiov  toioOto  érri  TCp  ôvôpari  pou,  épè  SéxETcn*  ôs  6’  àv 
oxocvSoXiai]  êva  töv  pixpcov  toûtcov  twv  TnoTEudvrwv  ds  épé,  oup^épei  oCrrc^  ktX. 
We  seem  to  have  here  one  of  those  Semitic  double  sayings,  where  a  close 
parallelism  of  form  between  the  two  components  gives  added  emphasis  to 
their  antithetic  content.  The  construction  of  the  two  protases  is  identical. 
*One  such  little-child’  is  echoed  by  ‘one  of  these  little  ones’  ;  and  the  change 
firom  TTonSiov  to  pixpdg  can  be  justified  by  the  paradox  of  xviii.  4  where 
‘greatness’  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  contrasted  with  the  implied  ‘littleness’ 
of  the  TTonSlov.  ‘For  my  name’s  sake’  (xviii.  5)  probably  means  ‘because  of 

*  Of.  I  Theiialoniani  iv.  8:  à  di6rrc&v  oûk  A^ponrov  A6mt  A^Xà  tAv  6tAv  ktX.  For  Luke’s 
knowledge  and  uae  of  I  Theaaalonians  vkL  J.  B.  Orchard,  Thtssolomans  and  th*  Synoptic  Gospds, 
Biblica  xix,  1938,  pp.  28f.  It  ia  thus  probable  that  the  diSerenoea  of  wording  between  Matt.  x.  40 
and  Luke  x.  16  are  due  to  alterationa  made  by  Luke. 

*  Profeaaor  Kilpatrick  {Tho  Origins  c(f  At  Gaspd  According  to  St  Matthew,  1946,  pp.  26f.)  writes: 
Matt.  X.  40  *doea  not  differ  enough  firom  Mark  ix.  37  to  juatify  the  view  that  the  evangelist  ia  using 
another  source  besides  Mark.*  He  accepts  the  common  view  that  Mark  is  Matthew’s  main  source 
for  the  'triple  traditiem*  material,  but  his  decision  against  exfriaining  the  two  verses  by  appeal  to 
different  sources  is  worth  noting. 

*  M.  Vaganay  thinks  that  Matt.  x.  42  has  preserved  the  main  tenOT  of  the  Mg  saying  that  is 
behind  Mark  ix.  41.  He  is,  however,  unable  to  give  a  single  origin  to  Matt.  x.  40  and  Mark  ix.  37b, 
because  it  would  involve  the  derivation  of  Luke  x.  16  firom  Matt.  x.  40;  and  he  is  determined  to 
exclude  any  use  of  Matthew  by  Luke. 
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his  connexidn  with  me*  (A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Mark, 
1925,  p.  127),  and  if  so  it  is  echoed  in  ‘that  believe  in  me’  (xviii.  6). 

Between  these  two  sayings  in  Mark  we  have  first  verse  37  b,  which  has  been 
discussed  above,  and  then  the  paragraph  about  the  exorcist,  who  cast  out 
demons  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  he  was  not  of  the  company  of  the 
disciples.  This  paragraph  separates  the  two  sayings  about  ‘little-children’  or 
‘little  ones’  in  37a  and  42,  but  represents  a  completely  different  subject.  It 
has  an  artificial  link  with  37  a  (év  Tcii  ôvôuorl  ctou,  cf.  èrrl  TCp  ôvôuocri  ^Jlou).  It 
has  no  link  with  verse  42,  and  M.  Vaganay  has  had  to  provide  a  link  in  the 
supposed  source.  Mg,  by  conjecturing  that  Matt.  x.  42  (with  Sva  tcov  piiKpûv 
TO^Toav  for  Mark’s  OuSç)  has  more  faithfully  preserved  the  wording  of  the 
source,  while  removing  the  saying  to  a  quite  different  context.  Even  so,  the 
connexions  between  z'l'.  39,  40,  41  in  this  paragraph  of  Mark  (and  the 
supposed  Mg)  are  extremely  poor:  the  ‘strange  exorcist’  is  ‘not  against  us’ 
in  a  quite  different  sense  from  that  in  which  ‘he  who  gives  a  cup  of  water’  is 
‘for  us’.  < 

I  suggest  that,  quite  apart  from  the  witness  of  Matthew,  the  natural 
critical  verdict  on  Mark  ix.  38-41  would  be  that  this  is  a  rather  clumsy  and 
almipt  interpolation  into  a  source  which  went  straight  from  37  to  42.  The 
evidence  of  Matthew  gives  the  strongest  support  to  this  suggestion.  What 
chance  is  there  that  Matthew,  presented  with  a  source  containing  this 
paragraph  and  Mark  ix.  37  b,  would  have  noticed  that  by  excising  both  of 
them  he  would  {a)  relieve  his  own  Gospel  of  a  doublet  (yet  he  has  no  objection 
to  doublets,  and  in  fact  has  more  of  them  than  either  Mark  or  Luke  on 
Hawkins’s  reckoning),  (i)  restore  the  natural,  and  surely  original,  juxta¬ 
position  of  Mark  ix.  37  a  and  42?  Such  a  supposition  involves  regarding 
Matthew  as  a  literary  (or  critical)  genius  of  a  high  order;  and  a  very  lucky 
genius,  to  find  the  two  members  of  his  antithesis  present,  though  separated 
from  each  other,  in  the  same  context  of  Mg  or  Mark.  I  therefore  think  that 
if,  in  this  section,  Mark  does  not  depend  on  Matthew,  they  both  depend  on 
a  source  which  lacked  anything  corresponding  to  Mark  ix.  37b-4i. 

The  Marcan  paragraph  about  the  ‘strange  exorebt’  ends  with  the  saying 
about  the  cup  of  water,  to  which  there  is  a  parallel  in  a  different  context  of 
Matthew  (x.  42)  : 

Mark  ix.  41  Matt.  x.  42 

ÔÎ  yàp  4v  irorlaq  OpSs  ‘rron'ipiov  koI  ôs  êàv  Trorioij  fva  tô5v  piKpûv 

ûôcrros  Év  ôvàuori  pou  ôn  Xpioroô  è<m,  toOtoïv  Tron^piov  vpuxpoG  p6vov 
ip#|v  Aéyo)  ùpTv  fin  oO  pfi  drrroXéoT]  els  fivopa  potÔTiToô,  àpf)v  Xéyco  ùplv 

riw  pio6àv  otÙTOÔ.  fin  où  pf|  finroXéo^  tôv  pioéfiv 

OtÙTOÙ. 

Obviously  there  is  some  literary  connexion  here,  and  M.  Vaganay  assigns  the 
verse  (with  wording  mainly  taken  from  the  Matthaean  version)  to  Mg,  in  the 
context  in  which  Mark  places  it.  To  me  the  saying  seems  out  of  place  in  both 
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Gospels,  (a)  In  Mark  it  has  no  inherent  connexion  with  vv.  38  f.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  v.  40  only  provides  a  link  by  what  is  almost  an  equivoca¬ 
tion.  The  phrase  XpioTOÖ  Iote  is  a  ‘Paulinism’  (Lagrange,  Rawlinson, 
Taylor,  M.  Vaganay) — at  least,  it  is  a  cliché  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  like  Mark’s 
use  of  ‘  the  gospel  ’  absolutely.  We  may  further  note  that  this  verse  gives  us 
the  only  example  of  piio66s  in  Mark;  it  is  a  characteristic  Matthaeanism. 
(V)  In  Matt.  X.  42  the  verse  again  has  only  a  tenuous  connexion  with  its 
context,  which  is  concerned  with  mission,  and  with  the  ‘acceptance’  of  a 
Christian  envoy  as  such,  not  with  the  almost  mystical  idea  of  an  ordinary 
Christian  as  an  alter  Christus,  or  with  that  of  love  of  neighbour.  Moreover, 
êva  TCÙV  piiKpcüv  TOUTcov  is  quite  out  of  place  in  Matt,  x,  where  no  ‘little  ones’ 
are  in  view. 

Can  we  find  a  source  for  the  saying,  on  the  assumption  that  it  belonged 
originally  neither  to  its  present  Marcan  context,  nor  to  that  which  it  has  in 
Matthew?  I  think  we  can,  if  we  bear  in  mind  Matthew’s  habit  of  borrowing 
in  one  context  what  he  has  said  more  appropriately  in  another.^  There  is 
another  passage  in  Matthew  (besides  xxviii.  41,  which  is  irrelevant  to  our 
present  purpose),  where  ‘giving  to  drink’  is  mentioned  (xxv.  31-46)  :  . .  .ttôte 
OE  EÎSopEV  TTEivôûvra  Kol  è6pévf»auEv  SiqÆvrxx  kcI  èTroriCTOViEv; . .  .dpf^v  Aèyu 
ùpîv,  èç’  ô<TOv  èiTon^iaorTE  évl  ToCrrcov  twv  àSEXçcôv  pou  tcûv  âXotxlcrrcov,  èpol 
ÉTroifiCTOTTE. .  .tt6te  oe  EÎSopEV . . . 6jvf»cüVTa . . . Kol  où  6iriKovi‘|CTapév  CTOi; 

. .  .àpfiv  Xéyco  ùpîv,  èç’  ôaov  oûk  èrron^iocrTE  évl  toCttcov  twv  éÀocxioTcov  ktX. 
These  extracts  are  from  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  those  who 
have  performed  the  works  of  charity  enumerated  are  bidden  to  ‘  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ’  ;  this  ‘  inheriting’ 
appears  to  be  synonymous  with  ‘  going  into  eternal  life  ’  (verse  46) .  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  thirsty  one  to  whom  drink  was  given  by  these  charitable 
j>eople  is  described  as  ‘one  of  these  my  least  brethren’,  and  that  the  act  of 
charity  is  nevertheless  taken  as  having  been  done  to  the  royal  Son  of  Man 
himself.  The  word  ‘  these  ’  refers  to  those  visibly  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Son 
of  Man. 

Remembering  that  for  Matthew  the  persecuted  are  blessed  indifferently 
because  ‘theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven’  (v.  10)  and  because  ‘their  pia6ôs 
is  abundant  in  heaven’  (v.  12),  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he  would  have 
regarded  ‘the  kingdom  prepared’  of  Matt.  xxv.  34  as  the  pioOôç  of  the 

*  Such  (clf-quotadon  it  the  cause  of  several  of  the  doublets  in  Matthew.  Thus  in  xxv.  29  we 
read  :  yàp  fxovn  iranrri  SoO^crron  koI  TupwotuOl^Tai.  toO  64  tnovroi,  Kcri  6  (xn  ApO^orron  dir’  aCrroO. 

This  saying  interrupts  the  concluding  speech  of  the  central  ‘character’  in  the  parable  of  the 
Talents.  Its  sententiousness  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  position,  and  we  are  left  wondering  whether 
it  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  spteech  in  which  it  occurs,  or  is  to  be  taken  as  a  comment  m  passant  by 
Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  an  insertion  by  Matthew,  a  kind  of ‘reference  back’  to  Matt.  xiii.  12: 
doTK  ydp  fxH  SoO^oiToa  oCrrÿ  Hod  irsptoosv^^orron*  6orns  54  oOk  Ixti,  md  6  lx«  dpOl^STOi  ocir'  aaÿrroO. 
'This  verse  from  the  chapter  of  parables  coheres  perfectly  with  its  context  (contrast  the  Marcan 
psuallel,  Mark  iv.  25,  which  has  no  internal  coherence  with  either  the  preceding  or  succeeding  verse), 
and  is  anchored  there  by  the  verb  8i86von.  Cf.  The  Originality  of  St  Matthew,  ch.  ix. 
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charitable.  In  that  case,  Matt.  x.  42  looks  like  an  extract  from  the  Great 
Judgment  scenes:  we  have  the  ‘giving  to  drink’;  the  recipient  ‘one  of  these 
little  ones  cf.  ‘  one  of  these  my  least  brethren  ’  ;  and  this  recipient  is  a  ‘  disciple 
cf.  ‘my  brethren’  (for  Christ’s  true  ‘brethren’  are  his  ‘disciples’,  Matt.  xii. 
49!.);  we  have  ’A|if)v  Xéyco  ûpîv;  and  finally  we  have  the  1110665.  The 
‘reference’  to  xxv.  31-46  will  have  been  suggested  to  Matthew  by  the 
affirmation  (x.  40)  that  ‘he  who  receives  you  receives  me’,  which  reminded 
him  that  ‘inasmuch  as  you  gave  drink  to  one  of  these,  you  did  it  unto  me’ — 
although  the  identification  is  in  the  one  case  representative,  and  in  the  other 
‘mystical’.  If  we  approach  the  matter  with  a  completely  open  mind,  it  seems 
for  more  likely  that  Matt.  x.  42  was  derived  from  xxv.  31-46,  than  that 
it  is  copied  from  a  (conjecturally  restored)  saying  in  a  conjectural  lost 
document. 

But  if  Matt.  X.  42  is  an  instance  of  Matthew’s  ‘self-quotations’  it  follows 
that  Mark  ix.  41  is  derived  from  Matt.  x.  42;  we  have  already  seen  that  it 
was  fipom  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  verse  of  Matthew  that  Mark  had 
borrowed  Mark  ix.  37  b  just  before.The  change  from  iva  twv  piKpcov  toOtcov 
to  Coios  is  a  difficulty  on  this  as  on  M.  Vaganay’s  hypothesis  (on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  priority  of  Mark  the  difficulty  is  to  explain  Matthew’s  alteration 
(rf  Opos  to  §va  Tcov  piKpôiv  toötcov,  since  the  former,  as  read  in  Mark,  would 
suit  the  new  context  in  Matthew  far  better  than  the  latter).  The  change  in 
Mark  may  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  provide  a  link  with  verse  38;  un¬ 
fortunately  a  link  with  verse  42  was  destroyed  by  the  same  change. 

Returning  to  Matthew,  we  appear  to  have  two  editorial  additions  after 
xviii.  6.  The  natural  continuation  after  vv.  5f.  would  have  been  verse  10: 
6p0TE  pfi  KorTa9povi‘|aTiTe  èvôs  tcov  ktX.  This  teaching  on  the  value  of  a  single 
(Christian)  child  is  illustrated  in  vv.  1 2  f.  by  the  comparison  of  the  wandering» 
sheep,  the  meaning  of  which  is  expounded  in  v.  14.  Thus  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment,  firom  V.  4  onwards,  would  have  been  governed  by  the  requirement,  as 
stated  in  v.  3,  of  childlikeness  as  a  condition  of  entry  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  ‘One  of  these  little  ones’  thus  becomes  a  synonym  for  ‘member  of 
the  flock  of  the  Messianic  Son  of  Man’  (the  ‘sheep  and  goats’  of  Matt.  xxv. 
31-46  would  make  a  splendid  peroration  to  the  whole  passage). 

The  homogeneity  of  the  passage  is  broken  first  by  ».  7  :  oOal  tco  KÔapcù  <5nr6 
TMv  (TKotv66Acov  icrX.  In  this  saying  the  theme  is  not  the  scandal  that  is  given 
to  ‘little  ones’,  but  the  inevitability  and  heinousness  of  scandal  in  general. 
The  saying  is  probably  an  editoriîJ  insertion  into  the  context;  it  has  been 
attracted  hither  by  the  similarity  of  its  theme  to  that  of  v.  6.^  M.  Vaganay 
agrees  that  this  verse  is  a  Matthean  interpolation  into  the  community  discourse. 

*  Luke  xvii.  if.  also  combines  the  two  sayings  of  Matt,  xviii.  6f.,  but  in  reverse  order  and  in  a 
noo-Marcan  context.  If  it  is  conceded  that  Luke  used  Matthew,  this  agreement  of  Matthew  and 
Lake  against  Mark  has  no  significance.  Otherwise,  it  is  an  awkward  difficulty  for  Marcan  priorists, 
who  must  either  suppose  an  overlapping  of  Mark  and  Q.in  respect  of  the  saying  at  Matt,  xviii.  6,  or 
admit  that  Mark  knew  and  used  Q,. 
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Still  more  discordant  with  the  context  are  vv.  8f.  :  eI  5è  ^  ô  ttoOs 

CTOU  OKOvSaXijEi  OE  ktX.  The  idea  of  ‘self-scandalization’,  which  is  the  theme 
of  these  two  verses,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  scandalizing  others.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  offences  against  fraternal  charity,  but  of  obstacles  to  one’s 
personal  perfection.  Thus  these  two  verses  wander  right  away  from  the 
governing  idea  of  the  section  hitherto,  and  it  is  like  coming  to  oneself  after  a 
mental  distraction  to  get  back  again,  after  them,  to  ‘these  little  ones’  in  o.  lo. 

The  source  of  v.  7  is  unknown,  but  vv.  8f.  would  seem  to  provide  another 
example  of  Matthew’s  self-quotations.  They  look  like  an  inverted  and  rather 
fi^e  reproduction  of  v.  29 f.^  Professor  Kilpatrick  {The  Origins  of  the  Gospel 
According  to  St  Matthew,  pp.  i8f.,  84f.)  thinks  that  v.  sgf.  are  a  repeat  of 
xviii.  8f.  (or  rather  the  Marcan  parallel  to  xviii.  8f.),  not  vice  versa.  But 
having  rightly  rejected  the  theory  of  two  different  sources  for  these  two  very 
similar  passages,  he  was  committed  to  this  view  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  Marcan  priority.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that,  whereas,  as  we  have 
seen,  xviii.  8f.  interrupt  the  general  theme  of  the  discourse  in  which  they  are 
inserted,  v.  29  f.  are  appended  to  the  warning  against  lustful  use  of  the  eyes, 
and  their  ascetic  teaching  is  therefore  most  suitable  to  the  place  they  occupy 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Mark  ix.  42-7  differs  from  Matt,  xviii.  6-14  in  two  main  respects:  (a)  it 
lacks  Matt,  xviii.  7,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  b  probably  a  Matthaean  addition 
to  the  discourse;  (^)  it  also  lacks  Matt,  xviii.  10-14.  M.  Vaganay  agrees  that 
Matt,  xviii.  10  and  14  formed  part  of  the  source  used  by  Mark  here,  though 
he  is  doubtful  about  the  intervening  vv.  isf.*  On  the  other  hand  Mark  ix. 
43-7  corresponds  to  Matt,  xviii.  8f.,  a  passage  which,  as  I  have  argued,  is  even 
more  intrusive  than  the  verse  which  precedes  it,  and  is  probably  a  free 
rewriting  of  Matt.  v.  29  f.  It  thus  appears  that  the  source  used  by  Mark  for 
his  version  of  the  community  discourse  was  a  document  containing  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  such  redactional  elements  as,  for  example,  the 
repetition  of  a  section  of  the  Sermon,  as  a  kind  of  foot-note  reference,  in  the 
community-discourse;  a  document,  in  other  words,  extraordinarily  like  our 
Matthew. 


*  TTie  words  icuXXAs  and  occur  elsewhere  in  Matthew.  They  necessarily  carry  with  them 

itovôfOoXpos. 

*  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Matthew  is  responsible  for  inserting  the  comparison  of 
the  wandering  sheep  (xviii.  laf.)  into  its  present  context,  but  for  the  odd  fact  that  it  so  neady  creates 
an  ttssodation  between  this  section  of  the  community-discourse  and  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
where  the  ‘sheep*  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  mentioned,  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to  ‘one’  of 
them  as  ‘one  of  these  very  litde  ones’.  It  is  just  possible  that  an  editor  could  achieve  this  very  happy 
result  in  two  consecutive  paragrafdis.  I  find  it  extremely  di£Scult  to  think  that  Matthew  has  done 
it  in  respect  of  two  discourses  so  widely  separated  as  Matt,  xviii  and  Matt,  xxiv,  xxv.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  association  little  ones=sheep  may  come  on  both  occasions  from  the  same  mind,  the  mind 
of  him  who,  according  to  Luke  (xii.  32),  told  his  ‘litde  flock’  that  it  was  their  Father’s  g;ood  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  kingdom,  and  who  (Matt,  xviii.  3)  made  childlikeness  a  condition  of  entry  to  t^ 
kingdom  of  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  thatin  xxv.  31-46  Matthew  has  again 
completed  two  {xeces  of  discourse  (see  J.  Dupont,  Les  Béatitudes  (Louvain,  1954),  p.  I39i  5)* 
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To  resume  :  our  analysis  appears  to  show  that  underlying  these  sections  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  there  is,  not  a  catechetical  source  combining  a  number 
of  disparate  fragments  by  means  of  link-words,  but  a  discourse  on  membership 
of  the  Messianic  community,  conceived  as  a  community  of  the  spiritually 
childlike.  The  discourse  seems  to  be  organized  by  an  inner  principle  of  living 
thought.  If  there  is  a  drift  from  the  idea  of  literal  childhood  to  that  of  com- 
mimity  membership,  it  is  facilitated  by  the  visible  presence  of  the  actual 
TTonSlov  ‘set  in  the  midst’  of  the  disciples  by  Christ;  this  child  is  both  a  fact 
and  a  symbol,  and  is  so  treated  in  the  discourse. 

We  can  trace  two  successive  processes  of  editing  this  discourse.  (  i  )  We  of 
course  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is  missing  from  Matthew,  but  what  he 
has  preserved  he  appears  to  have  recorded  with  a  minimum  of  modification. 
His  habit  of  inserting  into  his  text  what  a  modem  author  would  consign  to 
footnotes  has,  however,  superficially  obscured  the  homogeneity  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  which  can  be  recovered  by  the  simple  process  of  excising  xviii.  7-9 
and  perhaps  also  vv.  I2f.  (2)  In  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basis  of  the 
whole  subsequent  development  has  been  destroyed  by  the  substitution  of 
Mark  ix.  33-5  for  what  we  now  read  in  Matt,  xviii.  i,  3,  4.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  Marcan  version  fails  to  make  it  initially  clear  that  the  opening 
question  (‘Who  is  greater?’)  is  in  fact  to  be  the  jumping-off  ground  for  a 
discourse,  not  on  ecclesiastical  precedency  but  on  community  membership. 
(1  have  suggested,  in  ‘The  Synoptic  Problem  Again’,  the  cause  of  thb  radical 
alteration  in  Mark.)  After  ix.  35  Mark  follows  the  catechetical  or  editorial 
method  of  piecing  his  material  together  by  link-words  or  external  association, 
preparing  for  the  ‘strange  exorcist’  by  the  reference  to  ‘mission’  in  37b 
(cf.  Matt.  X.  40),  modulating  back  to  his  source  by  means  of  ix.  41  (cf.  Matt.  x. 
42),  omitting  the  contents  of  Matt,  xviii.  7  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  looks  like 
an  editorial  addition  by  Matthew),  but  reproducing,  in  vv.  43-7,  the  contents 
of  Matt,  xviii.  8f.  The  last-mentioned  jjoint  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
proving  that  Mark  depends  not  directly  on  the  original  discourse  but  on  that 
discourse  as  we  find  it  edited  in  Matthew. 

The  governing  clues  to  a  correct  analysis  are:  {a)  the  antithesis  between 
Matt,  xviii.  5  and  6,  which  strongly  suggests  that  these  two  sayings  were 
originally  juxtaposed;  (6)  the  irrelevance  of  Mark  ix.  37b  in  its  present 
context,  and  the  relevance  of  the  same  saying  at  Matt.  x.  40;  (c)  the  irrele¬ 
vance  of  the  sayings  in  Mark  ix.  43-7  =  Matt,  xviii.  8f.  in  this  context, 
combined  with  the  relevance  to  its  context  of  Matt.  v.  29  ;  (</)  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  to  their  contexts  of  both  Mark  ix.  41  and  its  parallel  Matt.  x.  42,  and 
the  probability  that  the  latter  is  an  extract  from  Matt.  xxv.  31-46;  («)  the 
internal  coherence  of  Matt,  xviii.  1-14,  once  the  two  editorial  ‘notes’  are 
relegated  to  the  foot  of  the  page.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Matthew  could 
have  created  such  a  coherent  passage  by  drastic  treatment  of  a  text  such  as 
we  find  in  Mark,  or  such  as  M.  Vaganay  reconstructs  for  Mg.  And  his 
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insertion  of  the  two  ‘notes’  suggests  that  the  uncontaminated  discourse  was 
not  created  but  received  from  elsewhere  by  him. 

This  analysis  does  not  disprove  the  hypothesis  of  a  proto-Matthew  or  fint 
edition  of  Matthew,  as  a  source  used  independently  of  each  other  by  Mark  and 
Matthew.  But  I  think  it  casts  grave  doubt  on  M.  Vaganay’s  reconstruction 
of  this  hypothetical  source.  Proto-Matthew,  if  it  existed,  must  have  contained 
Matt.  X.  40-3  and  xviii.  1-9  practically  as  we  find  them  in  Matthew, 
including  the  editorial  additions  x.  42  and  xviii.  8f.  (Similarly  Luke  had  a 
source  which  contained  at  least  one  of  these  ‘notes’  in  the  context  in  which 
we  find  it  in  Matthew  (Matt,  xviii.  7,  cf.  Luke  xvii.  i).  If  Mg  existed,  it  must 
have  been  extremely  like  our  Matthew;  and  so  far  as  the  passage  here 
analysed  is  concerned,  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  Matthew— 
Mark’s  source  might  have  been  Matthew  itself,  and  the  discourse  in  Matthew 
{minus  the  two  ‘notes’)  might  be  a  record  of  an  actual  discourse  of  Christ. 
I  append  the  discourse  as  it  app>ears  after  the  excision  of  Matthew’s  ‘  editorial 
notes’: 

Matt,  xviii,  i.  'Ev  äxEivij  Tfj  cZ>p<;t  TTpoofjAôov  ol  ua9r|Tai  Tto  ’IrjcroO  XéyovTES,  TIs 
ôpa  ueijwv  èorlv  èv  ßoKnXeiqt  tôjv  oOpovwv;  2.  Kori  irpooKaAeaàuevoç  iroaSiov 
Eottiocv  oCnrô  tv  péotp  oniröv,  Kori  eIttev,  3.  ’Au^iv  Xéyco  ùnïv,  èàv  orpaçiÎTE  Kod 
yévrioBe  ws  Tà  TToaôla,  où  ufj  £laéXôr|TE  eIç  t^v  paoTÂEiav  twv  oùpowôôv.  4.  ôoriç  oùv 
TOfiravoboT]  èoirrôv  œç  tô  TroiStov  toüto,  oùt6ç  èoriv  ô  UEijcov  èv  Tfj  ßaaiÄEig  tôw 
oùpovüv.  5.  Kori  ôs  èàv  ÔéÇriTQa  iroiStov  toioOtov  èv  èrri  tcîj  àvôuari  uov,  èpè  Séxeroo' 
6.  ôs  5'  ôv  oxavSaXioi]  èva  tùv  liiKpüv  toùtuv  tcov  moTEuàvTcav  eIç  èuè,  ovu^èpu 
oÙTCp,  Tva  Kpeuaoù^  UÙAos  ôvikôç  iTEpi  t6v  xpàxriAov  oCnoO,  Kod  KOTonrovTioô^  èv 
TreAày«  ifjs  ôoAàooris.  10.  öpefre  pfi  KOTonppovfioTiTE  év6ç  tôjv  pnKpûv 
TOÙTCov  Aéycû  yàp  ù|iïv,  ôn  ol  âyyeAoi  oùtwv  èv  oùpovoîs  5ià  Trovràç  pAèirouoi  t6 
TTpöaeoTTOv  TOÖ  -rrorpös  pou  toO  èv  oùpocvoïç.  (12-14,  doubtfully  part  of  the  original 
discourse:  xi  ùpïv  SokeI;  èàv  yèvrixal  Ttvi  àvôpcjnxp  èKorrov  Trpößerra,  Kori  irAocviiô^ 
èv  èÇ  oÙTcüv,  oùxl  àçeiç  xà  èwEvriKovxoŒwéa,  èrri  xà  ôpri  iropeuÔEls,  ^rixoï  xô 
ttAocvûuevov;  koI  èàv  yévrjxai  EÙpelv  aùx6,  àiif^v  Aèyco  ù|iïv,  ôxi  oùx^ 

UÔAAov,  fj  èrri  xoïs  èwevTiKovxoEwéa  xoïs  pfi  TTCTTAavriiJiévoiç.  oûxeos  oùk  éoxi  ôèAîiiia 
èpiTpooÙEv  XOÖ  TTOxpos  pou  (?)  xoO  èv  oùpovols,  îva  dnröAiixai  cis  xoôv  piKpôiv  xoùxoav.) 

B.  G.  BUTLER 
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EINIGE  BEMERKUNGEN  ÜBER 
DEN  ‘ZWISCHENZUSTAND’ 

BEI  PAULUS 

Das  Problem  des  ‘Zwischenzustandes’  gehört  bekanntlich  zu  den  schwierig¬ 
sten  der  paulinischen  Briefe.  Und  die  sich  auf  diesen  Gegenstand  bezie¬ 
henden  Perikof>en  gehörten  von  alters  her  und  gehören  noch  immer  zu  den 
meist  umstrittenen.  Wer  die  modernen  Kommentare  z.B.  zu  II  Kor.  v.  i-io 
oder  zu  Phil.  i.  23  aufschlägt,  wird  nicht  nur  keine  Übereinstimmung  in 
Einzelheiten  der  Exegese  finden,  sondern  auch  Einstimmigkeit  im  Ausgangs¬ 
punkt,  in  der  Bestimmung  des  Hintergrundes  der  Gedanken  des  Paulus, 
vermissen.  So  können  viele  Fragen  noch  immer  nicht  als  völlig  gelöst  gelten. 
Hat  Paulus  wirklich  von  einem  Zwischenzustand,  von  einer  Zeit  zwischen 
Tod  und  Auferstehung  der  Toten  gewußt?  Hat  sich  im  Laufe  seines  Lebens 
eine  Änderung  in  seinen  Betrachtungen  vollzogen?  Hat  allmählich  die 
Lehre  von  der  Auferstehung  und  vom  jüngsten  Gericht  eine  geringere  Rolle 
bei  ihm  gespielt  und  die  griechische  Unsterblichkeitslehre  eine  größere? 
Hat  Paulus  die  Vorstellung  vom  Fegefeuer  gekannt?  Was  die  letzte  Frage 
betrifft,  nicht  nur  die  katholische  Exegese  hat  sie  in  den  letzten  Jahren 
bejahend  beantwortet.  Die  katholische  Kirche  hat  schon  lange  ihre  Lehre 
vom  Fegefeuer  auf  die  Schrift  gegründet.  Das  Lugdunense  vom  Jahre  1245 
hat  sich  auf  Mt.  xii.  32  und  auf  I  Kor.  iii.  13  und  15  berufen  und  in  der  Bulle 
‘Exsurge  Domine’  vom  15  Juni  1520  wird  unter  vielen  ‘errores  Martini 
Lutheri  ’  auch  dieser  verurteilt  :  Purgatorium  non  potest  probari  ex  sacra  Scriptura  quae 
sit  in  canone.^  Und  wenn  Romano  Guardini  in  seinem  Buch  über  ‘Die  letzten 
Dinge ’die  Äußerungen  der  Schrift  aufzählt,  auf  welche  die  Kirche  die  Lehre 
der  Läuterung  nach  dem  Tode  stützt — obwohl  für  ihn  die  hauptsächlichste 
Wurzel  der  kirchlichen  Lehre  im  Selbstverständnis  des  christlichen  Daseins 
hegt — so  nennt  er  neben  den  bekannten  Stellen  II  Makk.  xii.  43-5,  Mt.  xii.  3 1  f., 
Mt  xviii.  34  auch  I  Kor.  iii.  i  i-i  5  und  fügt  hinzu  :  ‘  und  andere  mehr.  ’  Es  ist 
zu  bedauern,  daß  der  Autor  nicht  auch  diese  anderen  Stellen  genannt  hat. 
Sem  Buch  würde  dadurch  doch  wohl  nicht  ins  Unermeßliche  gewachsen 
sem.*  Aber  nicht  nur  die  katholischen  Theologen  und  Exegeten  finden  für  das 
Fegefeuer  Belegstellen  in  den  paulinischen  Briefen,  sondern  auch  Stauffer 
rechnet  in  seiner  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  I  Kor.  iii.  15;  v.  5  und  die 
Stdle  von  der  fürbittenden  Toten  taufe,  I  Kor.  xv.  29,  dazu,*  und  er  ist  deswegen 
von  Bietenhard  in  seiner  Berner  Probevorlesung  ausführlich  bestritten  worden  .* 

*  ücnz.  456  u.  777.  *  Romano  Guardini,  Di*  UtzUn  Dingt,  lu  (1953),  S.  36. 

‘  E.  Staudinr,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1945),  S.  191,  303. 

*  H.  Bietenhard,  ‘Kennt  das  Neue  Testament  die  Vorstellung  vom  Fegefeuer?’  in  Theologische 

(Basel,  1947),  S.  101-33. 
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So  steht  der  Gedanke  des  Zwischenzustandes  bei  Paulus  noch  immer  auf 
vielerlei  Weise  zur  Diskussion  und  werden  die  diesbezüglichen  Fragen  bis 
auf  heute  verschieden  beantwortet.  Das  ist  eigentlich  nicht  eine  befremdende 
Tatsache.  Was  Bultmann  in  seinem  Artikel  ©(ivoros  in  Kittel’s  Wörterbuch 
vom  ganzen  Neuen  Testament  sagt,  gilt  sicher  von  den  paulinischen  Briefen: 
über  den  Zwischenzustand  zwischen  Tod  und  Auferstehung  enthält  das  N.T. 
keine  ausdrücklichen  Aussagen.^  In  der  Tat,  expressis  verbis,  schreibt  Paulus 
darüber  nirgends.  Vielmehr  muß  durch  Schlußfolgerungen  entschieden 
werden,  ob  und  eventuell  wie  er  über  einen  Zwischenzustand  gedacht  hat. 
So  muß  gewiß  auch  hier  die  gute  hermeneutische  Regel  Anwendung  finden, 
wenn  es  möglich  ist,  daß  das  nicht  ganz  Deutliche  und  die  ihrer  Bedeutung 
nach  nicht  ganz  sicheren  Aussagen  nach  den  ganz  klaren  ausgelegt  werden 
sollten. 

Es  würde  z.B.  für  die  Auslegung  der  betreffenden  Stellen  sehr  wichtig  sein, 
wenn  man  zur  klaren  Entscheidung  kommen  könnte  in  dem  Dilemma:  ist 
Paulus  in  seiner  Eschatologie  von  zwei  Seiten  her  beeinflußt  worden  oder  ist 
seine  Hoffnung  sein  ganzes  Leben  hindurch  wesentlich  dieselbe  geblieben? 
Es  ist  bekannt,  daß  man  sich  oft  für  das  Erstere  entschieden  hat.  Man  hat 
sich  dann  den  Apostel  als  immer  schwankend  in  seinen  Erwartungen  gedacht, 
sodaß  es  gar  keine  Einheit  in  seiner  Eschatologie  gäbe.  Bald  sei  der  helleni¬ 
stische,  bald  der  jüdische  Einfluß  zu  spüren.  Windisch  z.B.  sagt  in  seinem 
II  Kor.  Kommentar  bei  der  Erklärung  von  II  Kor.  v.  i-io,  wenn  er 
erörtert,  daß  die  Eschatologie  des  Paulus  keine  Einheit,  sondern  eine  Summe 
von  teils  selbständigen  Konzeptionen,  teils  einander  ergänzenden  Fragmenten 
wäre:  Paulus  greift  bald  in  dies,  bald  in  jenes  Fach  der  ihm  bekannten 
jüdischen,  hellenistischen,  christlichen  Traditionen,  je  nach  Anlaß  und 
Stimmung;  so  kommt  es,  daß  er  gleichzeitig  einander  ausschließende 
Gedankenreihen  reproduziert  und  entwickelt,  daß  er  fundamentale  Vor¬ 
stellungen  gelegentlich  völlig  ausschaltet,  daß  er  aber  neue  Anschauungen 
ergreift  (mit  oder  ohne  einen  für  uns  erkennbaren  Anlaß),  den  Widerspruch 
mit  früher  Gelehrtem  dabei  nicht  bemerkt  oder  nicht  au&uheben  sucht,  weil 
er  kein  Dogmatiker,  sondern  ein  Mann  der  Traditionen  und  ein  Mann  der 
Intuition  und  der  Impulse  ist.*  Derartige  Betrachtungen  kehren  immer 
wieder.  Wenn  William  A.  P.  Hatch  in  der  Sammlung  Patäus-Hellas-Oikumene, 
1951  über  ‘St  Paul’s  View  of  the  Future  Life’  schreibt,  meint  er,  daß 
dasjenige,  was  Paulus  in  II  Kor.  v.  i  ff.  und  Phil.  i.  23  schreibt,  sich  gar  nicht 
mit  dem  Gedanken  der  Auferstehung  der  Toten  zusammen  reime.  Ebenso 
wie  große  Flüsse  wie  der  Nil  durch  das  Zusammenfließen  von  zwei  kleineren 
Strömen  geformt  werden,  so  sei  die  Gedankenwelt  des  Apostels  Paulus  aus 
zwei  Strömen  zusammengeflossen,  dem  Judentum  und  dem  Hellenismus.* 
Oder  wenn  Dom  Jacques  Dupont  im  Jahre  1952  ein  Buch  schreibt  über  ZOv 

*  Th.W.  m,  S.  17.  *  H.  Windüch,  D*r  zuMiU  Korintlurbritf  (1924),  S.  174. 

*  PauluS’HtUas-Oihmmt  (Athens,  1951),  p.  96. 
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Xpicrrcö,  Vunion  avec  le  Christ  suivant  Saint  Paul,  meint  er  nachweisen  zu 
können,  daß  das  ‘mit  Christus  sein*  in  I  Thess.  iv  und  v  einerseits  und 
II  Kor.v.8  und  Phil.  i.  23  andererseits  ganz  verschiedene  Bedeutung  habe.  In 
den  beiden  letzten  Stellen  sei  der  Gegensatz  zwischen  einer  gegenwärtigen 
und  einer  zukünftigen  Welt  ganz  verschwunden;  jetzt  seien  die  zwei  Pole: 
das  Leben  im  Leibe  und  das  Fortleben  nach  dem  Verlassen  des  Leibes,  das 
Leben  hier  unten  und  dasjenige,  das  unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode  folgen 
wird.^  Kein  Wunder,  daß  de  Langhe  von  der  Universität  Löwen  in  einem 
Aufeatz,  Judaïsme  ou  Hellénisme  (1954),  in  welchem  er  nachdrücklich  erörtert, 
daß  man  das  ganze  Neue  Testament  vom  semitischen  und  nicht  vom 
hellenistischen  Hintergrund  verstehen  sollte,  scharf  gegen  dieses  Buch 
opponiert.* 

Für  die  Exegese  der  Stellen  in  den  paulinischen  Briefen,  die  sich  auf  das 
Geschehen  unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode  beziehen,  ist  es  m.E.  sehr  wichtig, 
sich  zu  fragen:  läßt  sich  ein  solches  Nebeneinander  von  ganz  verschiedenen 
Gedankenwelten  denken?  Natürlich  soll  man  nicht  den  Briefcharakter  der 
paulinischen  Literatur  vergessen.  Paulus  spricht  nicht  über  die  Eschatologie 
wie  ein  systematischer  Theologe.  Gewiß  wäre  es  auch  an  sich  sehr  gut 
m^lich,  daß  Paulus  allmählich  mehr  unter  den  Eindruck  einer  griechischen 
Unsterblichkeitslehre  und  einem  hellenistischen  Dualismus  sehr  nahe  ge¬ 
kommen  wäre  oder  daß  seine  Lebenserfahrungen  seine  Erwartungen  gründ¬ 
lich  geändert  hätten.  Dann  ließe  sich  auch  eine  Übergangszeit  denken,  in 
welcher  Paulus  geschwankt  hätte  und  in  welcher  jüdische,  hellenistische  und 
früh-christliche  Traditionen  neben  einander  in  ihm  gelebt  hätten,  obwohl 
das  schon  schwieriger  vorstellbar  ist.  Aber  ist  es  wirklich  denkbar,  daß, 
nicht  in  zwei  aufeinander  folgenden  Briefen,  sondern  in  einem  und  demselben 
Brief,  sogar  in  einer  und  derselben  Perikope,  unmittelbar  nach  einander 
Paulus  zwei  verschiedene  oder  gar  gegensätzliche  Erwartungen  ruhig 
nebeneinander  stehen  läßt  ohne  den  Widerspruch  zu  bemerken?  Man 
braucht  doch  nicht  den  Vorwurf  einer  unerlaubten  gewaltsamen  Systemati¬ 
sierung  der  Gedankenwelt  des  Paulus  zu  filrchten,  werm  man  einen  solchen 
Mangel  an  Klarheit  des  Denkens  und  der  Gedankenfolge  bei  dem  Apostel 
nur  dann  annimmt,  wenn  die  Exegese  von  bestimmten  Texten  unwider- 
sprechlich  dazu  zwingt. 

Und  dann  muß  man  m.E.  bei  der  Exegese  von  der  einen  ganz  klaren 
Tatsache  ausgehen,  daß  Paulus  in  allen  seinen  Briefen  von  der  Auferstehung 
der  Toten  und  dem  Gericht  spricht.  Das  beweist,  daß  er,  wenn  die  Pastoral- 
hriefc  echt  sind,  sein  ganzes  Leben  lang,  bis  zu  seinem  letzten  Tag,  geglaubt 
hat,  daß  am  jüngsten  Tag,  in  einem  bestimmten  Augenblick,  die  Toten 
auferstehen  werden  und  Gott  oder  Christus  das  Gericht  vollziehen  wird.  In 
wefchem  Sinn  er  auch  geschwankt  haben  mag,  in  dieser  Erwartung  nicht. 

‘  Dom  Jacquet  Dupont,  O.S.B.  ZOv  Xpivr^,  L'union  taue  U  Christ  suivant  Saint  Paul  (195a),  p.  190. 

*  R.  de  Langhe,  JudaSsmt  ou  HtlUnisnu,  in  L’attenU  du  Mtssit  (1954),  pp.  I79f. 
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Zweifellos  schreibt  er  im  einen  Brief  ausführlicher  über  diese  eschatologischc 
Aussicht  als  im  anderen.  Man  hat  oft  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  Paulus  über 
diese  Hoflhung  in  seinen  älteren  Briefen  wie  dem  1  Thess.  und  dem  I  Kor. 
Brief  gründlicher  spricht  als  in  seinen  späteren.  Aber  es  scheint  mir  voreilig, 
daraus  den  Schluß  zu  ziehen,  daß  der  Akzent  hinsichtlich  seiner  eigenen 
Erwartungen  im  Laufe  seines  Lebens  sich  verlegt  hätte.  Die  Veranlassung 
zu  seinen  Betrachtungen  in  seinen  älteren  Briefen  ist  ja  deutlich  :  man  hat  in 
den  Gemeinden  bestimmte  Fragen  über  diesen  Gegenstand  an  den  Apostel 
gerichtet  oder  er  hat  von  der  in  der  Gemeinde  herrschenden  Unsicherheit 
gehört.  Darum  muß  er  darüber  schreiben.  Dann  braucht  es  gar  nicht  zu 
befremden,  daß  er  in  späteren  Briefen  weniger  darüber  schrieb.  Und  dann 
wird  es  um  so  wichtiger,  daß  der  Apostel,  wie  sich  gerade  auch  aus  beiläufigen 
Sätzen  ergibt,  immer  die  Auferstehung  der  Toten  und  das  Gericht  erwartet 
und  diese  Hoffnung  niemals  preisgegeben  hat. 

Es  ist  doch  nicht  ohne  Bedeutung,  daß  Paulus  auch  in  den  Briefen,  in 
welchen  man  öfters  eine  Umschaltung  auf  hellenistische  Gedanken,  jeden¬ 
falls  eine  ganz  neue  Wertschätzung  des  individuellen  Lebens  unmittelbar 
nach  dem  Tode  als  einer  definitiven  Entscheidung  im  griechischen  Sinne 
gelesen  hat,  im  II  Kor.  und  im  Phil.-Brief,  unwidersprechlich  deutlich  an 
seinem  Glauben  an  die  Auferstehung  und  das  Gericht  festgehalten  hat.  Und 
der  Hypothese,  die  Erwartungen  des  Paulus  hätten  sich  unter  dem  Eindruck 
seiner  schrecklichen  Lebenserfahrungen  in  Asien  geändert,  wird  vom  Apostel 
selber  widersprochen,  wenn  er  im  II  Kor.  Brief  sagt,  daß  diese  ihn  dazu 
gebracht  haben  nur  noch  auf  Gott  zu  vertrauen,  der  die  Toten  auferweckt 
(II  Kor.  i.  9),  wenn  er  auch  in  diesem  Brief,  wie  immer  in  seinen  Briefen, 
vom  kommenden  Tage  des  Herrn  spricht  (II  Kor.  i.  4)  und  wenn  er  auch 
am  Ende  der  Perikope,  in  welcher  man  oft  eine  Wendung  zu  griechischen 
Erwartungen  zu  spüren  meint,  schreibt:  wir  alle  müssen  offenbar  werden 
vor  dem  Richterstuhl  Christi,  damit  ein  jeder  den  Lohn  empfange  für  das, 
was  er  bei  Leibesleben  getan  hat,  Gutes  oder  Böses  (II  Kor.  v.  10).  Auch  im 
Philipperbrief  gibt  es  in  allen  vier  Kapiteln  klare  Aussagen  über  seine 
Erwartung,  daß  Gott  das  gute  Werk,  das  Er  in  der  Gemeinde  angefangen  hat, 
vollenden  wird  bis  zum  Tage  Jesu  Christi  (Phil.  i.  6;  cf.  i.  10;  ii.  16),  daß  es 
eine  Auferstehung  der  Toten  geben  wird  (iii.  1 1),  daß  Jesus  Christus  wieder¬ 
kommen  wird  aus  dem  Himmel,  der  verwandeln  wird  den  Leib  unserer 
Niedrigkeit,  daß  er  gleich  werde  dem  Leib  seiner  Herrlichkeit  (Phil.  iii.  2of.; 
cf.  noch  i.  28;  iii.  14;  iii.  19;  iv.  5;  iv.  19).  So  wird  dem  Glauben  an  die 
Auferstehung  und  das  Gericht  in  diesen  Briefen  bald  nachdrücklich,  bald 
ganz  beiläufig — und  das  letztere  ist  für  uns  vielleicht  von  noch  größerer 
Bedeutung,  eben  weil  es  so  selbstverständlich  geschieht — ^Ausdruck  gegeben, 
ganz  in  Übereinstimmung  mit  seinen  früheren  Briefen,  dem  I  Thess.  und 
dem  I  Kor.  Brief,  aber  auch  mit  dem  Römerbrief,  oder  mit  den  Briefen  an 
die  Eph.  und  die  Kol.,  die  wegen  ihrer  besonderen  Gegenstände  keine 
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ausführlichen  eschatologischen  Betrachtungen  erwarten  lassen,  aber  doch 
deutlich  von  der  Erwartung  des  Gerichts  zeugen  (cf.  z.B.  Eph.  i.  21;  ii.  7; 
vi.  8;  Kol.  iii.  24f.). 

Wenn  für  Paulus  auf  diese  Weise  die  Auferstehung  und  das  Gericht,  ganz 
in  Übereinstimmung  mit  seinen  Gedanken  über  eine  Heilsgeschichte,  in 
welcher  er  mitten  drin  steht  und  die  Gott  vollenden  wird  bis  zum  Tage  Jesu 
Christi,  immer  fundamental  gewesen  sind,  so  muß  man  fragen:  ist  es  wahr¬ 
scheinlich,  daß  er  dennoch  an  einigen  Stellen  seiner  Briefe,  in  welchen  er  doch 
auch  immer  an  seiner  Aeonen-Eschatologie  festhält,  plötzlich  das  Geschehen 
unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode  in  griechischem  Sinne  als  definitiv  entscheidend 
verkündigen  würde?  Jedenfalls  deutet  Paulus  nirgends  etwas  von  einer 
solchen  tief  einschneidenden  Änderung  in  seinen  Gedanken  an.  Wenn  Paulus 
in  II  Kor.  v  eine  scharfe  Wendung  zur  griechischen  Unsterblichkeitslehre 
vollzogen  haben  würde,  ist  es  dann  nicht  sonderbar,  daß  er  seine  Leser 
keinen  Augenblick  auf  eine  solche  Wendung  aufmerksam  macht,  im  Gegen¬ 
teil  die  Perikope  mit  den  Worten  oTSapev  yàp  anfàngt?  Wenn  Paulus  mit 
diesen  Worten  auf  eine  Tatsache  hinweisen  will,  die  für  ihn  und  für  die 
Korinther  vollkommen  feststeht,  so  darf  es  doch  fast  als  ausgeschlossen  gelten, 
daß  der  Apostel  in  den  folgenden  Sätzen  etwas  sagen  will,  das  zu  seiner 
früheren  und  späteren  Verkündigung  von  Auferstehung  und  Gericht  bei  der 
Parusie  in  direktem  Widerspruch  stehen  würde.  Man  kann  doch  schwer 
annehmen,  daß  Paulus  mit  diesen  Worten  eine  Perikope  einleiten  würde, 
in  welcher  er  anfänglich  plötzlich  eine  Erwartung  beschriebe,  wobei  die 
Parusie  ausgeschaltet  wäre,^  wobei  ‘cette  perspective  de  la  parousie  est 
absente’,*  um  in  vs.  10  zu  dem  den  Korinthern  zweifellos  schon  lange, 
auch  dmeh  Paulus’  mündliche  und  schriftliche  Verkündigung  vertrauten 
Kerygma  zurückzukehren,  einem  Kerygma,  auf  das  er  doch  auch  noch  in 
den  vorhergehenden  Versen  angespielt  hat,  wenn  er,  wie  öfters  den  heiligen 
Geist  ein  Angeld  genannt  hat  (II  Kor.  v.  5). 

Man  muß  m.E.  also  bei  der  Exegese  von  II  Kor.  v  und  Phil.  i.  23  ausgehen 
von  der  aus  allen  Briefen,  auch  diesen  beiden,  ganz  klaren  Tatsache,  daß 
Paulus  immer  den,  in  seine  ganze  Verkündigung  der  Heilsgeschichte  ganz 
passenden,  Glauben  an  die  Auferstehung  und  das  Gericht  bei  der  Wider- 
kunft  Christi  festgehalten  hat.  Das  bedeutet,  daß  er  immer  gewußt  hat  von 
zwei  Aeonen,  diesem  und  dem  kommenden  Aeon,  von  einem  Tage  des 
Herrn  am  Ende  der  Zeiten.  An  diesem  Tage  wird  die  Auferstehung  der 
Toten  stattfinden.  Daraus  muß  doch  gefolgert  werden,  daß  es  einen 
Zwischenzustand  zwischen  dem  Tod  des  einzelnen  Menschen  und  dem 
Gericht  geben  wird.  Es  ist  doch  eigentlich  selbstverständlich,  daß,  sobald 
der  Glaube  an  Gericht  und  Auferstehung  der  Toten  im  Judentum  allgemeiner 
wurde,  auch  die  Reflexion  über  den  Zwischenzustand  anfing.  Wie  verschied¬ 
enartig  die  Beschreibungen  dieses  Zwischenzustandes  später  im  Judentum 

‘  Windisch,  op.  cit.  S.  173.  •  Dupont,  op.  cü.  p.  183. 
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auch  sein  mögen,  die  Erwartung  dieses  Interims  hängt  unumgänglich  mit 
dem  Glauben  an  die  Auferstehung  der  .Toten  als  ein  einmaliges  Gesamt¬ 
ereignis  zusammen.  Das  gilt  doch  mutatis  mutandis  gerade  so  von  Paulus’ 
Briefen.  Auch  wenn  er  nichts  über  diesen  Zwischenzustand  sagen  würde, 
müßte  man  annehmen,  daß  er  einen  solchen  in  Gedanken  voraussetzt 
Damit  ist  also  nicht  mit  absoluter  Sicherheit  gesagt,  daß  sich  das  oOv  Xpior^ 
elvoi,  das  er  nach  dem  Sterben  erwartet  (Phil.  i.  23)  oder  das  èv6riufjaca 
irpös  t6v  icOpiov  (II  Kor.  v.  8)  auf  diesen  Zwischenzustand  bezieht.  Es 
könnte  auch  sein — obwohl  es  m.E.  nicht  wahrscheinlich  ist — ,  daß  Paulus 
in  gewissem  Sinne  proleptisch  von  der  Herrlichkeit  des  Tages  des  Herrn 
spricht.  Aber  es  scheint  mir  ausgeschlossen  zu  sein,  daß  sie  sich  in  griechi¬ 
schem  Sinne  auf  eine  definitive  Entscheidung  unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode 
beziehen.  Darum  hat  auch  z.B.  das  yupvös  in  II  Kor.  v.  3  bei  Paulus  einen 
ganz  anderen  Sinn  als  bei  Plato  und  Philo.  Das  darf  nicht  wie  im  Griechen¬ 
tum  auf  die  endgültige  Entscheidung  nach  dem  Tode  bezogen  werden, 
sondern  deutet  den  Zwischenzustand  zwischen  Tod  und  Auferstehung  an,  den 
Paulus  nicht  begehrt  wie  Plato  die  XOoiç  koI  oebuoros,* 

sondern  den  er  im  Gegenteil  fiirchtet. 

Im  Einzelnen  bleiben  gewiß  viele  schwierigen  Fragen  für  die  Exegese  der 
eschatologischen  Perikopen  und  Verse  in  den  Briefen  des  Paulus  übrig,  z.B.: 
was  lebt  fort  nach  dem  Tode?  Die  Seele?  Paulus  sagt  das  nirgends  expressis 
verbis.  Wie  hat  der  Apostel  sich  das  Sein  mit  Christus  nach  dem  Tode 
gedacht?  Welche  Bedeutung  hat  es  in  diesem  Zusammenhang,  daß  Paulus 
das  Sterben  ein  Koipäoüoa  nennt?  Wie  dem  auch  sei,  man  hat  m.E.  bei  der 
Beantwortung  solcher  Fragen  auszugehen  von  dem,  was  immer  Zentrum 
seiner  eschatologischen  Erwartung  gewesen  und  geblieben  ist:  die  Geschichte 
des  Heils,  die  in  der  Parusie,  der  Auferstehung  der  Toten,  dem  Gericht 
vollendet  werden  wird.  j.  n.  sevenster 

*  Phaidon  670. 
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PURIFICATION  DU  TEMPLE  ET 
DESSÈCHEMENT  DU  FIGUIER 

SUR  LA  STRUCTURE  DU  21*™«  CHAPITRE  DE 
MATTHIEU  ET  PARALLÈLES 
(Marc  xi.  i-xii.  12,  Luc  xix.  28-xx.  19) 

Les  problèmes  de  la  structure  des  Evangiles  sont,  bien  des  fois,  difficiles  à 
résoudre.  Les  différences  dans  la  construction  des  Evangiles  sont  clairement 
visibles;  mais,  il  n’est  pas  toujours  facile  de  dire  pourquoi,  justement,  les 
Evangiles  montrent  ces  différences  de  construction.  Quand  il  s’agit  de 
questions  de  détail,  la  critique  littéraire  ne  trouve,  souvent,  rien  à  répondre. 
On  a  dit  que  Matthieu  montrait  des  traces  juives  dans  l’ordre  de  la  matière 
et  que,  parfois,  Luc  avait  un  ordre  plus  original;  d’autres  pensent  trouver 
dans  l’Evangile  de  Matthieu  le  fondement  de  l’état  primordial  concernant 
l’ordre  de  la  matière.  D’un  autre  côté  se  trouvent  les  critiques  de  la  forme  {die 
Fomgeschichtler)  dont  le  point  de  départ,  il  est  vrai,  était  la  théorie  des  deux 
sources,  mais  dont  l’intérêt  essentiel  est  dans  l’analyse,  en  vue  de  nous  montrer 
les  unités  originelles  de  la  matière  de  la  tradition  verbale,  et  de  sa  place  dans 
la  vie  {der  Sitz  im  Leben).  L’Ecole  critique  de  la  Forme  {die  formgeschichtliche 
Schäe)  essaie  de  cette  manière  de  rendre  l’Evangile  intelligible  en  tant  que 
produit  des  plus  primitives  communautés  chrétiennes  helléniques.  Par  là,  en 
réalité,  cette  Ecole  a  fait  plus  ou  moins  vaciller  les  théories  des  sources  de  la 
critique  littéraire.^  Il  va  de  soi  que  cette  école  ne  peut  pas  éviter  la  question 
de  la  synthèse  de  la  matière.  Dans  la  dernière  partie  de  son  Formgeschichte  de> 
Eomgeliums,  Martin  Dibelius  a  parlé  de  la  compilation  des  matières  de  la 
tradition.*  Selon  lui,  les  paroles  de  Jésus  sur  des  thèmes  équivalents  ou 
apparentés  sont  combinées  pour  l’enseignement  des  communautés;  on  trouve, 
dans  l’Evangile  de  Marc,  interprétation  de  la  tradition  dans  la  transmission 
et  on  peut  observer  dans  la  compilation  et  le  groupage  des  paroles  de  Jésus 
un  intérêt  parénétique.*  Thaddeus  Soiron  avait  déjà  attiré  l’attention  sur 
une  disposition  en  mots  d’ordre  {Stichwortdisposition)  concernant  le  groupage 
des  paroles  du  Christ  (les  ‘Logia’;  Q).*  E.  von  Dobschütz  montra  dans  la 
structure  de  l’Evangile  de  Matthieu  des  particularités  rabbiniques  telles  que 
répétition,  tendence  à  la  stéréotypie  et  schématisme  des  nombres.® 

*  Voir:  Kendrick  Grobel,  FormgeschiehU  md  Synoptischt  QjuUenanalyse  (Göttingen,  1937)  ;  et  Martin 
Dibelius,  FtrmgtschichU  dts  Evangtliums  (Tülnngen,  1933),  p.  936:  ‘Was  wir  bei  dem  heutigen  Stande 
<ier  Forschung  von  der  Quelle  Q  wissen,  berechtigt  uns  eher  von  einer  Schicht  als  von  einer  Schrift 
si  reden.’  Comparer  le  jugement  de  Joachim  Jeremias:  ‘die  schriftliche  Logpenquelle  ist  u.E.  ein 
^wJukt  der  Phsmtasie’,  in  Unbekannt*  JtsuswoTte  (Zürich,  1948),  p.  8,  note  2. 

'  A  partir  de  p.  219.  Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  Di*  Gtschicht*  d*r  synoptisefun  Tradition  (Göttingen,  1921), 
PP  •94ff-  *  Pp.  225,  227,  258.  *  Dans:  Di*  Logia  J*su  (Münster  i.W.,  1916). 

*  Z*dtchriftf.d.  ruuUstanuntlick*  Wisstnschaß,  xxvn  (1928),  pp.  338-48. 
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Dans  le  dernier  chapitre  de  mon  livre  Jewish  Hermeneutics  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Acts^  j’ai  essayé  de  montrer  qu’il  y  a  probablement  un  autre 
aspect  selon  lequel  les  groupements  de  matières  des  Evangiles  sont  ordonnés. 
Je  nommerai  cet  aspect  le  groupage  selon  la  méthode  du  Midrasch.  Midrasch 
est  le  nom  donné  à  la  façon  juive  de  l’Examen  des  Livres  Saints;  et,  dans  le 
midrasch  on  trouve,  à  côté  du  texte  saint,  des  explications  et  des  récits. 
Maintenant  je  suppose  que  dans  la  chrétienté  primitive  il  s’est  produit  ce  qui 
suit:  Dans  les  livres  saints  on  a  recherché  des  témoignages  concernant  le 
Christ.  Jésus,  lui-même,  avait  bien  dit  que  les  Ecritures  témoignent  de  lui 
(Jean  v.  39).  Si  l’on  avait  alors  une  parole  de  Jésus  ou  un  récit  sur  lui  con¬ 
venant  à  un  texte  de  l’Ancien  Testament  cette  parole  ou  ce  récit  était  enseigné 
comme  explication  chrétienne  du  texte  et  ainsi  transmis  par  tradition  et 
conservé.  Ceci  doit  avoir  eu  lieu  spécialement  quand  on  prenait  une  histoire 
de  Jésus  ou  une  de  ses  paroles  comme  réalisation  ou  confirmation  d’une 
parole  des  livres  saints.  Si  l’on  citait  dans  le  récit  même  ou  dans  les  paroles 
de  Jésus  un  mot  du  livre  saint  ceci  était  de  plus  une  raison  d’enseigner  ces 
paroles  de  Jésus  ou  ce  récit  et  de  les  transmettre  par  tradition  à  côté  de  ce 
texte.  De  cette  manière  il  pouvait  se  produire  deux  choses  faciles  à  com¬ 
prendre  :  premièrement  les  paroles  et  les  récits  pouvaient,  dans  cette  tradition 
verbale  à  côté  des  textes  de  l’Ancien  Testament,  subir  un  développement 
quant  au  texte  des  paroles  et  des  récits  eux-mêmes.  Il  était  possible  que  ce 
passage  de  l’Ancien  Testament,  à  côté  duquel  on  enseignait  cette  parole  ou 
ce  récit,  exerçât  une  influence  sur  le  texte  même  des  paroles  de  Jésus  ou  sur 
les  récits  le  concernant.  Et  deuxièmement,  une  suite  de  traditions  pouvait  se 
former,  qui,  petit  à  petit,  prenait  le  caractère  d’un  ordre  assez  solide.  Dans 
le  livre  nommé  plus  haut  je  pensais  pouvoir  démontrer  dans  quelques  pro¬ 
blèmes  que  ceci  a  été  réellement  le  cours  des  événements.  Dans  ce  qui  suit 
j’espère  pouvoir  démontrer  la  solidité  de  cette  théorie  dans  un  autre  problème. 

Dans  les  Evangiles  synoptiques  la  structure  des  matières  nous  place,  après 
l’entrée  de  Jésus  à  Jérusalem,  devant  quelques  questions.  La  structure  des 
trois  Evangiles  séparément  sera  mieux  visible  dans  le  schéma  suivant: 


L’entrée  à  Jérusalem 

Matthieu 
xxi.  1-9 

Marc 

xi.  i-io 

Luc 

xix.  28-38 

Prophétie  de  la  destruction  de  Jérusalem 

— 

— 

xix.  39-44 

Purification  du  Temple 

xxi.  10-17 

— 

xix.  45-8 

Malédiction  du  figuier 

xxi.  iB-19 

xi.  12-14 

— 

Purification  du  Temple 

— 

xi.  15-19 

— 

Conversadon  sur  le  figuier 

xxi.  20-2 

xi.  20-5 

— 

Quesdon  de  l’autorité 

xxi.  23-7 

xi-  27-33 

XX.  1-8 

Parabole  des  deux  fils 

xxi.  28-32 

— 

— 

Parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons 

33-46 

xii.  1-12  1 

XX.  9-19 

Entre  l’entrée  à  Jérusalem  et  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  les  trois 
Evangiles  n’ont  plus  que  la  purification  du  Temple  et  la  question  de  l’autontc 

*  Assen  (Les  Pays  Bas),  1954,  pp. 
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en  commun.  Mais  l’ordre  en  est  différent  parce  que  dans  Matthieu  et  Marc 
la  malédiction  du  figuier  et  la  conversation  sur  ce  sujet  sont  intercalées  et  ne 
le  sont  justement  pas  de  façon  semblable.  Matthieu  a  déjà  intercalé  cette 
matière  assez  singulièrement  entre  la  purification  du  Temple  et  la  question 
de  l’autorité  y  appartenant.  Car  dans  Jean  ii.  13-22  il  apparaît  clairement 
que  la  question  de  l’autorité  appartient  à  la  purification  du  Temple  quoiqu’ici 
la  réponse  sur  la  question  de  l’autorité  en  est  une  autre.  La  structure  de 
l’Evangile  de  Marc  est  encore  plus  étrange  car,  là,  la  malédiction  du  figuier 
est  placée  avant  la  purification  du  Temple,  mais  l’entretien  sur  ce  sujet  est 
intercalé  entre  la  purification  du  Temple  et  la  question  de  l’autorité.  Les 
Evangiles  de  Luc  et  de  Matthieu  ont  en  outre  des  matières  qui  leur  sont 
propres:  chez  Luc  nous  trouvons  la  tradition  de  la  prophétie  de  la  destruction 
de  Jérusalem,  placée  avant  la  purification  du  Temple;  chez  Matthieu  la 
parabole  des  deux  fils  intercalée  entre  la  question  de  l’autorité  et  la  parabole 
des  mauvais  vignerons. 

Les  questions  structurelles  sont  celles-ci  :  comment  expliquer  les  différences 
daiu  l’ordre  et  comment  expliquer  les  intercalations  justement  à  ces  endroits? 

Le  point  de  départ  de  nos  recherches  est  l’entrée  à  Jérusalem.  Dans  cette 
üadition  on  cite  des  paroles  de  l’Ecriture,  notamment  le  Psaume  cxviii.  25  ff. 
et,  en  outre,  dans  la  tradition  de  cette  entrée  que  nous  trouvons  chez  Matthieu 
et  Jean,  la  combinaison  d’Isaïe  Ixii.  ii  et  de  Zacharie  ix.  g.  11  est  frappant 
qu’on  cite  dans  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  le  même  psaume: 
Ps.  cxviii.  22  f.  Ce  fait  rend  possible  que,  dans  la  tradition  verbale  l’entrée 
à  Jémsalem  et  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  soient  transmises  comme 
un  bloc  de  traditions.  Certes,  on  doit  tenir  compte  du  fait  que  nous  avons 
à  faire  ici  à  une  suite  historique.  Si  cette  série  était  le  résultat  d’une  composi¬ 
tion  de  l’Evangéliste,  elle  aurait  pu  être  :  parabole — entrée,  parce  qu’il  est 
dté  dans  la  parabole  les  vers  22  et  23  du  psaume  cxviii  et  dans  l’histoire  de 
l’entrée  les  vers  25  et  26  du  même  psaume.  Cette  suite  aurait  sûrement  pu  se 
produire  chez  Luc  puisque  dans  son  Evangile  l’histoire  de  l’entrée  se  trouve 
après  la  parabole  des  marcs  d’argent.  La  parabole  des  vignerons  pourrait 
suivre  sans  difficulté  celle  des  marcs  d’argent.  Vu  que  ceci  n’est  pas  le  cas 
et  que  l’ordre,  ici,  va  clairement  contre  les  textes  du  psaume,  je  crois  devoir 
supposer  que  l’ordre  ici  transmet  la  suite  historique  des  événements.  On  peut 
se  figurer  la  situation  à  peu  près  ainsi  :  le  peuple  a  chanté  à  Jésus  le  ‘  Hosanna, 
béni  soit  celui  qui  vient  au  nom  du  Seigneur’  du  psaume,  et  Jésus  a  répondu 
par  une  parabole  :  ‘  Oui,  en  ce  moment  vous  chantez  ceci,  mais  dans  peu  de 
jours  vous  ferez  ce  qui  est  justement  écrit  dans  votre  psaume  avant  ces  paroles  : 
Vous  serez  les  bâtisseurs  qui  rejettent  la  pierre  qui  est  cependant  faite  par 
Dieu  comme  pierre  d’angle.’  Mais,  qu’il  soit  reconnu  qu’il  est  parfaitement 
possible  que  la  situation  en  question  ait  pu  avoir  été  créée  par  des  scribes 
chrétiens  et  qu’ainsi  s’est  produit  l’ordre  qui  diffère  de  la  suite  des  textes  dans 
le  psaume.  Dans  ce  cas  l’ordre:  entrée — parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons 
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pourrait  être  considéré  comme  composé  et  le  fait  que  Jean  après  l’entrée  n’a 
rien  dit  de  tel  se  trouvant  dans  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  pourrait, 
peut-être,  confirmer  ceci.^ 

Entre  l’entrée  et  la  parabole  les  trois  Synoptiques  ont  inséré  la  purifica¬ 
tion  du  Temple  et  la  question  de  l’autorité.  Cet  ordre  peut-il  être  historique? 
En  d’autres  mots,  la  purification  du  Temple  s’est-elle  produite  réellement 
entre  l’entrée  à  Jérusalem  et  le  moment  où  la  parabole  a  été  prononcée?  Il  est 
difficile  de  dire  que  ceci  n’était  pas  le  cas,  mais,  à  ce  propos,  il  naît  un  doute 
singulier.  Aussi  bien  que  les  Synoptiques  le  quatrième  Evangéliste  connaît 
la  purification  du  Temple,  mais  il  l’a  placée  au  début  de  son  Evangile.  Ceci 
prouve  que,  dans  la  seconde  moitié  du  premier  siècle,  chacun  n’a  pas  eu  une 
connaissance  exacte  de  l’époque  où  cet  événement  s’est  produit.  On  con¬ 
naissait  seulement  le  fait  de  la  purification  du  Temple  par  Jésus  parce  qu’on 
en  avait  la  tradition,  mais  on  ne  pouvait  pas  la  ranger  chronologiquement. 
Maintenant  je  crois,  pour  des  raisons  que  je  ne  peux  pas  démontrer  dans  ce 
rapport,  que  les  Synoptiques  ont  raison  quand  ils  placent  la  purification  du 
Temple  vers  la  fin  de  la  vie  de  Jésus,  mais  ceci  ne  veut  pas  dire  qu’ils  avaient 
une  connaissance  chronologique  exacte  et  qu’ils  ont  placé  par  conséquent  cet 
événement  au  bon  moment.  On  ne  peut  plus  se  prononcer  à  ce  sujet  et  on 
doit  compter,  par  conséquent,  avec  la  possibilité  d’un  accommodement. 

Nous  demandons  maintenant  s’il  est  possible  qu’il  y  ait  eu  un  endroit 
convenable  dans  l’Ancien  Testament  à  propos  duquel  l’histoire  de  la  purifi¬ 
cation  du  Temple  ait  pu  être  enseignée  dans  une  étude  chrétienne  de  ces 
livres  saints  et  où  cette  histoire  ait  pu  être  conservée  ;  ce  qui,  en  même  temps, 
aurait  rendu  possible  d’intercaler  cette  histoire  entre  l’histoire  de  l’entrée 
à  Jérusalem  et  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons,  lorsque  plus  tard  on  com¬ 
poserait  des  conglomérations  de  matières  plus  importantes.  Cet  endroit 
existe  réellement.  Et  à  cette  place  maintes  choses  surprenantes  sont  visibles. 

A  côté  d’Isaïe  Ivi.  7  on  cite  dans  la  tradition  de  la  purification  du  Temple 
Jérémie  vii.  1 1.  Ici,  Jérémie  prédit  la  destruction  du  Temple.  J’ai  démontré 
ailleurs  que  les  prédications  de  Jérémie  contre  la  ville  et  le  temple  ont  une 
grande  importance  pour  l’histoire  de  Jésus.*  En  étudiant  Jérémie  vii.  ii  on 
pouvait  enseigner  l’histoire  de  la  purification  du  Temple  et  par  conséquent 
la  conserver,  car  l’étude  de  cet  endroit  donnait  l’occasion  de  raconter  l’événe¬ 
ment  de  l’épuration  du  temple.  Puis  le  prophète  parle  dans  ce  qui  suit  de  la 
destruction  du  temple,  de  la  ville  et  du  peuple  parce  qu’ Israël  avait  refusé 
d’écouter  Dieu  quand  il  lui  avait  parlé  (Jérémie  vii.  12-15).  Or  un  peu  plus 

^  Dans  son  livre  Jevts  en  Johannes  de  Doper  (Leiden,  1953),  P.  D.  van  Royen  essaie  de  démontrer 
que  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  a  été  à  l’origine  une  (>arabole  concernant  Jean  Baptiite. 
Le  fils  de  la  ptarabole  devrait,  à  cause  de  Matthieu  ».  g  être  mis  sur  le  même  pied  que  Jean  Baptiste. 
Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  ait  raison;  mon  opinion  est  que  les  indications  de  Jésus  comme  Fils  de  Dieu  te 
sont  produites  pendant  la  vie  de  Jésus  et  je  ne  vois  pas  très  bien  conunent  Jésus,  quand  il  te  con¬ 
sidérait  lui-même  comme  étant  le  Fils  de  Dieu,  pouvait  se  servir  de  cette  indication  pour  désigner 
Jean.  Voir  aussi  la  critique  de  Ch.  de  Beus  in  Ntderl.  Theol.  Ttjdsdtrifi,  ne  (1954),  pp.  i  lof. 

*  Jeunsh  Hermeneutics,  pp.  iBaf. 
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loin  au  vers  25  if.,  le  prophète  dit  même  que  Dieu  a  donné  des  prophètes  à 
partir  de  l’exode  d’Egypte  jusqu’à  aujourd’hui,  mais  que  le  peuple  n’a  pas 
voulu  écouter,  il  a  même  rejeté  Dieu.  Il  est  donc  clair  que  ces  paroles  de 
Jérémie  offrent  la  possibilité  de  les  relier  avec  la  parabole  des  mauvais 
vignerons.  Ce  qui  est  dit  dans  la  parabole  concorde  absolument  avec  les 
paroles  du  prophète.  Il  n’est  pas  absolument  impossible  que  la  parabole  dans 
les  études  de  l’Ecriture  Sainte  ait  été  aussi  racontée  à  cette  place.  Mais,  en 
tout  cas,  la  partie  de  Jérémie  avec  laquelle  fut  expliquée  la  purification  du 
temple,  donne  la  possibilité  de  placer  cette  histoire  entre  l’entrée  à  Jerusalem 
et  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons,  parce  que  la  fin  de  cette  partie  de 
Jérémie  est  en  concordance  avec  cette  parabole.  La  question  de  l’autorité 
fut  intercalée  avec  la  purification  du  Temple  puisque  cette  question  doit 
avoir  été  jointe  à  la  purification  du  Temple  comme  il  est  clair  dans  l’Evangile 
de  Jean.  Dans  la  suite  nous  regarderons  de  plus  près  la  résponse  donnée  par 
les  Synoptiques  à  la  question  de  l’autorité. 

Dans  l’Evangile  de  Luc  reste  encore  la  tradition  de  la  prophétie  de  la 
destruction  de  Jérusalem.  C!omment  était-il  possible  de  placer  cette  tradition 
à  un  endroit  situé  entre  l’entrée  à  Jérusalem  et  la  purification  du  Temple? 
Selon  moi,  il  y  a  dans  cette  tradition  des  indices  qui  rendent  possible  de  voir 
à  côté  de  quelle  partie  de  l’Ancien  Testament  elle  a  dû  être  transmise  et 
conservée.  Le  commencement  de  Luc  xix.  42  dit  d’abord:  et  ëyveos  (sujet: 
Jérusalem)  èv  toOtt^  xal  où  rà  irpàs  elpi'ivqv.  Nous  comparons 

Jérémie  vi.  14,  où  la  population  de  Jérusalem  dit:  di’w  pn  Di*?»  m*?». 
Dans  Luc  xix.  43  Jésus  parle  du  palissade  que  les  ennemis  de 

Jérusalem  construiront  autour  de  la  ville.  Nous  comparons  Jérémie  vi.  6  où 
le  prophète  dit  au  nom  du  Seigneur:  ‘Lancez  un  assaut,  contre 

Jérusalem  !  ’  ^  Dans  Luc  xix.  44  Jésus  dit  :  koI  èSaçioGoiv  cte  xal  xà  Téxva 
aou  èv  aol,  les  ennemis  terrasseront  les  habitants  de  Jérusalem  et  leurs  enfants. 
Le  mot  èSaçioGatv,  il  est  vrai,  nous  rappelle  le  psaume  cxxxvii.  9  (LXX: 
cxxxvi.  9).  Mais  la  parole  de  Jésus  ne  peut  pas  être  qu’une  citation  de  ces 
mots  du  psaume  parce  que  Jésus  parle  des  parents  et  des  enfants.*  Mais  si 
nous  nous  rapportons  à  Jérémie  vi.  21  nous  lisons  en  suivant  le  ketib  que  Dieu 
place  des  pierres  devant  le  peuple  et  que  les  pères  et  les  enfants  trébuchent  et 
que  le  voisin  et  son  prochain  périssent.  Le  parallelismus  membrorum  permet 
d’appliquer  la  perte  aux  pères  et  aux  enfants  ;  mais,  si  nous  suivons  le  qéri^  alors 
il  est  dit:  ‘Les  pères  et  les  enfants  ensemble,  le  voisin  et  son  prochain  trébu¬ 
cheront  et  ils  périront.’*  Le  qiré  établit  donc  aussi  clairement  la  perte  sur 

*  lignifie:  palissade;  d’après  Gesenius>Buhl  ‘der  Wall’,  d’après  Köhler,  Lexicon 

M  V.T.  Libros,  ‘Sturmwall  mit  Plasterwegen ’,  vague  d’assaut  avM  des  pavés  en  pierre.  Mais  c’est 
maintenant  dans  la  LXX  de  Proverbes  iv.  8  que  le  Pilp.  du  verbe  77D  est  traduit  avec  mplxopdiaoow. 
Par  là  il  ressort  que  l’on  n’a  pas  pu  voir  une  profonde  différence  entre  la  et  le 

*  Luc  parle,  en  outre,  de  Ti  TfKwa;  la  LXX  du  i37ème  (isfième)  Psaume  de  và  wi^ma. 

*  Le  kétib  dit  SK»  HH'  nUK  03  ;  le  qéré:  IIHI  13{?  nm  D'331  nUK  03 17K01 . 

Cependant,  l’âge  de  ce  qéré  est  bien  difficile  à  déterminer. 
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les  pères  et  les  enfants.  Enfin  Jésus  dit  dans  Luc  xix.  44  que  le  peuple  n’a  pas 
reconnu  tôv  Kaipèv  èmaKOTTfis.  Nous  comparons  Jérémie  vi.  15;  ‘C’est 
pourquoi  ils  tomberont  entre  ceux  qui  tombent,  au  moment  où  je  les  frapperai’, 
dit  le  Seigneur.  Selon  moi,  on  peut,  maintenant,  voir  clairement  où  l’on, 
a  enseigné  et  transmis  la  tradition  de  Jésus  sur  la  prophétie  de  la  destruction 
de  Jérusalem.  On  a,  sans  aucun  doute,  compris  cette  tradition  comme  la 
répétition  par  Jésus  de  la  parole  du  prophète  Jérémie.  Je  trouve  même  pro¬ 
bable  que  la  prophétie  de  Jésus  contre  Jérusalem  n’est,  de  facto,  rien  d’autre 
que  sa  propre  répétition  de  la  parole  du  prophète  de  l’Ecriture  Sainte. 
Jérémie  vi  doit  être  l’endroit  de  l’Ecriture  Sainte  à  propos  duquel  on  a  en¬ 
seigné  et  transmis  ces  paroles  de  Jésus.  Mais,  si  cela  est  exact,  il  est  compré¬ 
hensible  que  la  tradition  de  la  prophétie  contre  Jérusalem  doive  justement 
être  placée  avant  la  tradition  de  la  purification  du  Temple  et  après  celle  de 
l’entrée  à  Jérusalem  dans  l’Evangile  de  Luc.  Evidemment  entre  la  tradition 
de  l’entrée  et  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  est  intercalé  un  ensemble  de 
traditions  qui  contient  la  prophétie  contre  Jérusalem  et  la  purification  du 
Temple,  de  même  que  la  question  de  l’autorité,  dont  la  suite  des  deux  parties 
dépendait  des  endroits  de  l’Ecriture  Sainte,  à  côté  desquels  les  parties  de  ce 
bloc  étaient  enseignées  et  transmises.  La  fin  de  ces  endroits  de  l’Ecriture 
rendait  possible  la  position  de  ce  bloc  de  traditions  avant  la  parabole  des 
mauvais  vignerons.  Schématiquement  donc,  la  composition  se  serait  faite  de 
façon  suivante  : 


Ps.  cxviii.  22-6  ici 
appartiennent: 


L’entrée  à 
Jérusalem, 
Luc  xix. 


29-38 


La  parabole 
des  mauvais 
vignerons, 
Luc  XX.  9-19 


/Les  matières  inter¬ 
calées  appartenant 
à  Jérémie  vi  et  vii. 

••  Jérémie  vii.  (25  et) 
26  est  en  concor¬ 
dance  avec 


La  prophétie  de  la  dcstruc- 
,.■■■  tion  de  Jérusalem,  Luc  xix 

39-44 

La  purification  du  Temple 
.  avec  la  question  de 
'■••.rautorité,  Luc  xix.  45-8 

et  XX.  1-8 


Avec  cela  l’ordre  de  l’Evangile  de  Luc  est  expliqué. 


L’ordre  de  Matthieu  est  maintenant  le  plus  simple  à  expliquer.  Matthieu 
a  deux  points  communs  avec  Marc.  Dans  ces  deux  évangiles  la  tradition  de 
la  prophétie  contre  Jérusalem  manque;  et  tous  deux  ont  la  tradition  de  la 
malédiction  du  figuier  et  l’entretien  s’y  rattachant,  qui  manque  dans  l’Evan¬ 
gile  de  Luc.  En  outre,  Matthieu  a  la  parabole  des  deux  fils.  Si  l’on  part  de 
la  théorie  ci-dessus  ces  deux  circonstances  ne  sont  pas  difficiles  à  expliquer. 
Les  Evangiles  de  Matthieu  et  de  Marc  doivent  se  trouver  à  la  fin  d’une  chaîne 
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de  traditions  venant  des  cercles  de  rechercheurs  chrétiens  de  l’Ecriture 
Sainte,  appartenant  à  des  ‘écoles’,  dans  lesquelles  la  prophétie  de  la  destruc¬ 
tion  de  Jérusalem  n’a  pas  été  enseignée  à  propos  de  Jérémie  vi.  D’un  autre 
côté  la  malédiction  du  figuier  a  été  enseignée  à  un  endroit  quelconque  dans 
Jérémie  vii.  Nous  nous  occuperons  plus  tard  de  ces  endroits.  L’enseignement 
que  Matthieu  transmet  doit  avoir  enseigné,  en  outre,  à  l’occasion  des  explica¬ 
tions  à  côté  de  Jérémie  vii,  la  parabole  des  deux  fils. 

Le  fait  qu’une  certaine  partie  de  la  tradition  n’a  pas  été  enseignée  au 
même  endroit  dans  tous  les  cercles  de  rechercheurs  chrétiens  de  l’Ecriture 
Sainte,  dans  toutes  les  ‘écoles’,  ne  doit  pas  étonner.  D’un  côté  il  est  possible 
qu’une  école  déterminée  n’ait  pas  connu  une  certaine  partie  de  la  tradition. 
D’un  autre  côté,  il  est  possible  qu’on  connût  bien  la  dite  partie,  mais  qu’on 
l’a  enseignée  à  une  autre  place,  c’est  à  dire  à  propos  d’un  autre  texte  de 
l’Ancien  Testament.  Ci-dessus  nous  avons  déjà  vu  que,  par  exemple,  il  a  été 
possible  que  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  ait  été  enseignée  aussi  bien 
à  côté  du  Psaume  cxviii.  22  f.  qu’à  côté  de  Jérémie  vii.  25  ff.  Cette  situation 
donne  la  possibilité  de  placer  ailleurs  la  même  tradition  dans  les  différentes 
collections  de  traditions  que  nous  appelons  Evangiles.  Cette  possibilité  ex¬ 
plique  aussi  l’existence  de  doubles  dans  le  même  Evangile.  La  prophétie  de 
la  destruction  du  Temple  a  été  placée  par  les  Synoptiques  avant  le  soit-disant 
apocalypse  synoptique  (Matthieu  xxiv.  1-3;  Marc  xiii.  1-4;  Luc  xxi.  5-7). 
Mais  ici  sans  souvenirs  de  Jérémie  vi.  Cette  prophétie  doit  donc  avoir  été 
enseignée  aussi  à  côté  d’un  autre  texte  de  l’Ancien  Testament  et  l’école  d’où 
provient  l’Evangile  de  Luc  la  plaçait  au  même  endroit.  Par  contre  les  écoles 
desquelles  proviennent  les  Evangiles  de  Matthieu  et  de  Marc  ne  la  con¬ 
naissent  pas  à  côté  de  Jérémie  vi,  comme  l’école  de  laquelle  provient  l’Evangile 
de  Luc. 

Passons  maintenant  à  la  question  du  figuier.  La  question  à  laquelle  il  faut 
réf>ondre  maintenant  n’est  que  celle-ci:  a-t-il  été  possible  avec  la  tradition 
de  la  purification  du  Temple  comme  matière  qui  a  été  enseignée  chez  Jérémie 
vii.  1 1  d’intercaler  en  même  temps  la  tradition  de  la  malédiction  du  figuier? 
Autrement  dit  :  l’histoire  du  figuier  est-elle,  du  point  de  vue  de  l’enseignement 
et  de  la  conservation  des  pièces  de  tradition,  une  histoire  qui  peut  avoir  été 
enseignée  et  conservée  à  propos  de  Jérémie  vii?  Je  crois  la  réponse  très  facile. 
Dans  Jérémie  vii.  20  le  Seigneur  dit  qu’il  veut  répandre  sa  colère  sur  Jéru¬ 
salem,  sur  les  gens,  sur  les  animaux,  sur  tous  les  arbres  de  la  campagne  et  sur 
tous  les  fruits  du  sol.  On  peut  très  simplement  avoir  considéré  l’histoire  du 
figuier  comme  l’accomplissement  par  Jésus  de  ces  paroles  de  Dieu  dans 
l’Ancien  Testament,  et  par  conséquent  avoir  enseigné  cette  histoire  et  l’avoir 
conservée  à  côté  de  ces  paroles.  Cette  histoire,  quand  elle  circulait  encore 
comme  une  pièce  de  tradition  indépendante  avait  probablement  un  tout 
autre  but:  à  savoir  l’enseignement  de  quelque  chose  de  relatif  à  la  force  de 
la  foi.  C’est  ce  que  l’on  peut  voir  dans  la  conversation  tenue  sur  le  résultat 
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de  la  malédiction.  Mais  plus  tard  quand  on  étudiait  l’Ecriture  Sainte  pour 
y  trouver  des  témoignages  concernant  le  Christ,  on  doit  l’avoir  comprise 
comme  l’accomplissement  de  la  parole  prophétique  de  Dieu  que  les  arbres 
de  la  campagne  et  les  fruits  du  sol  soient  maudits  quand  il  répandrait  sa 
colère  divine  sur  Jérusalem  et  le  peuple  d’Israël. 

Que  ceci  ne  soit  pas  fantaisie  est  prouvé  par  une  double  circonstance. 
Premièrement  le  fait  que  si  la  description  donnée  ci-dessus  est  juste,  la  malé¬ 
diction  du  figuier  veut  dire  que  la  colère  divine  dirigée  sur  Jérusalem  com¬ 
mence  déjà  à  éclater.  Cette  malédiction  signifie  que  la  malédiction  de  Dieu 
sur  la  ville  et  sur  la  population  a  déjà  commencé.  La  malédiction  du  figuier 
est  ainsi  un  fait  eschatologique.  Maintenant,  les  Synoptiques  connaissent  le 
figuier  aussi  dans  la  parabole  qui  se  trouve  presque  à  la  fin  de  leur  ‘  apocalypse’ 
(Matthieu  xxiv.  32  f.  ;  Marc  xiii.  28 f.  ;  Luc  xxi.  29  ff.) .  Ici  il  est  dit  que  lorsque 
les  feuilles  du  figuier  tombent,  la  récolte  est  proche.  On  peut  apprendre  par 
cela  que,  lorsque  les  signes  de  la  fin  du  temps  arrivent,  le  jugement  de  Dieu 
est  proche.  Bien  qu’ici  il  soit  question  de  la  sécheresse  naturelle  du  figuier  il 
n’en  est  pas  moins  clair  que  dans  la  parabole,  dans  elle  aussi,  le  figuier  a  une 
fonction  eschatologique. 

La  deuxième  circonstance  qui  rend  vraisemblable  la  justesse  de  l’explication 
ci-dessus,  se  trouve  dans  l’Evangile  de  Marc  xi.  13  (fin).  Ici  nous  apprenons 
à  notre  grand  étonnement  que  ce  n’était  vraiment  pas  la  saison  des  figues! 
Mais  si  ce  n’était  pas  la  saison  des  figues  pourquoi  donc  Jésus  maudit-il  l’arbre 
et  pourquoi  la  malédiction  s’est-elle  donc  réalisée?  Cela  est  facile  à  expliquer 
s’il  s’agit  ici  de  la  malédiction  eschatologique  dont  parle  Jérémie  vii.  20. 
L’affirmation  étonnante  que  ce  n’était  pas  la  saison  des  figues  doit  être  juste¬ 
ment  venue  dans  la  tradition  de  cette  histoire  pour  y  montrer  qu’il  ne  s’agit 
pas  ici  de  la  malédiction  d’un  arbre  inutile — car  il  n’est  pas  évidemment 
question  d’un  arbre  inutile  ici — mais  de  l’arrivée  subite  de  la  justice  divine. 
De  plus  le  fait  que  la  malédiction  de  Jésus  a  été  réalisée  prouve  que  Jésus  est 
le  représentant  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre.  Sa  malédiction  est  la  malédiction  de 
Dieu. 

Avec  cela,  j’espère  avoir  expliqué  qu’il  a  été  possible,  dans  une  ligne  de 
tradition  déterminée,  d’intercaler  en  même  temps,  avec  la  purification  du 
Temple,  la  pièce  de  tradition  de  la  malédiction  du  figuier  et  la  conversation 
à  son  sujet.  Il  reste  maintenant,  encore,  la  question  de  savoir  pourquoi  la 
tradition  du  figuier  se  trouve  entre  la  purification  du  Temple  et  la  question  de 
l’autorité. 

On  a  déjà  fait  remarquer  plus  haut  que  la  question  de  l’autorité  doit  être 
reliée  à  la  purification  du  Temple.  Cela  ressort  clairement  de  l’Evangile 
de  Jean.  Mais  il  est  remarquable  que  la  réponse  à  la  question  de  l’autorité 
que  donne  l’Evangile  en  question  soit  tout  autre  que  celle  des  Synoptiques. 
Dans  l’Evangile  de  Jean  il  est  répondu  à  la  question  par  un  renvoi  à  la 
résurrection  de  Jésus;  Matthieu  et  Marc,  par  contre,  répondent  à  la  question 
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par  un  renvoi  à  Jean  Baptiste.  Qu’il  soit  maintenant  admis  que  la  possibilité 
existe  que  l’épuration  du  Temple  soit  comparée  à  l’épuration  par  le  baptême 
de  Jean  Baptiste.  Les  adversaires  de  Jésus  étaient  certes  aussi  les  adversaires 
de  Jean.  Autrefois  ils  n’avaient  pas  cru  que  Jean  avait  pleins  pouvoirs  pour 
baptiser;  et  maintenant  ib  ne  croient  pas  que  Jésus  a  pleins  pouvoirs  pour 
purifier  le  Temple.  Jésus  a  eu  recours  dans  les  deux  cas  à  l’autorité  que  Dieu 
avait  donnée  à  Jean  Baptbte  et  à  lui-même.  Mais,  s’il  en  était  ainsi  il  ne 
serait  pas  si  facile  de  comprendre  comment  l’histoire  du  figuier  pourrait 
être  placée  entre  la  purification  du  Temple  et  la  question  de  l’autorité  avec  le 
renvoi  à  Jean  Baptbte  comme  réponse.  Je  crois,  pour  cette  raison,  que  la 
solution  de  ce  problème  est  pourtant  un  peu  différente. 

Le  fait  historique  de  la  purification  du  Temple  a,  vraisemblablement,  son 
fondement  dans  l’Ecriture  Sainte.  Dans  Malachie  iii.  1-3  il  est  dit  que  le 
Seigneur  viendrait  dans  son  Temple  et  purifierait  les  fib  de  Lévi.  Jésus 
a  trouvé  dans  cela  le  fondement  pour  écarter  de  son  chemin  les  inconvénients 
qu’il  trouva  dans  la  cour  du  Temple.  ^  Ciomme  il  est  parlé  ici,  en  même 
temps,  d’un  messager  qui  devait  préparer  le  chemin  pour  l’avènement 
du  Seigneur,  il  convenait  pour  la  question  de  l’autorité  d’avoir  recours 
à  Jean  Baptiste,  le  précurseur  de  Jésus,  le  messager  de  qui  Malachie  avait 
parlé.  Si  l’on  avait  dit  que  le  baptême  de  Jean  était  d’origine  divine,  Jésus 
aurait  pu  dire  en  se  référant  à  cette  place  des  Ecritures  Saintes  qu’il  était  lui- 
meme  le  Seigneur  qui  suivait  le  messager  Jean  Baptiste,  le  Seigneur  qui  allait 
purifier  lui-même  les  fib  de  Lévi.  Si  l’on  était  prêt  à  reconnaître  Jean,  il  fallait 
alors  reconnaître  Jésus.  Et  ceci  seulement  sur  le  fondement  de  l’Ecriture 
Sainte!  Mais  attendu  que,  historiquement,  la  purification  du  Temple  était 
déjà  reliée  à  une  tradition  touchant  Jean  Baptiste,  Jérémie  vii  était  aussi  de  ce 
point  de  vue  une  place  de  l’Ecriture  Sainte  faite  pour  conserver  la  tradition  de 
la  purification  du  Temple.  On  pouvait,  en  effet,  conserver  la  purification  du 
Temple  à  côté  de  Jérémie  vii.  1 1  et  la  question  de  l’autorité  et  sa  réponse, 
touchant  Jean  Baptiste,  à  côté  de  Jérémie  vii.  25  et  26.  Car  ici,  dans  ces  vers, 
le  prophète  Jérémie  parlait  des  prophètes  qu’on  n’avait  pas  voulu  écouter. 
Le  vers  25  parle  du  ‘prophète  d’aujourd’hui’.  Ceci  fut  interprété  par  Jésus 
et  les  siens  comme  touchant  Jean  qui  fut  repoussé.  Et  le  vers  26  dit:  ‘Ib  ne 
m’écoutèrent  pas.*  Ce  ‘m”  a  été  compris  comme  un  renvoi  à  Jésus;  et  ceci 
donna  la  parenthèse  avec  la  parabole  des  mauvais  vignerons  appartenant  à  la 
tradition  à  côté  du  Psaume  cxviii. 

Si  ceci  est  juste,  la  raison  pour  laquelle  l’hbtoire  du  figuier  pouvait  être 
placée  entre  la  purification  du  Temple  et  la  question  de  l’autorité  devient 
claire.  La  purification  du  Temple  appartient  à  Jérémie  vii.  1 1  ;  l’hbtoire  du 
figuier  à  Jérémie  vii.  20  et  la  réponse  à  la  question  de  l’autorité  à  Jérémie 

‘  L’étude  de  Van  Royen,  citée  plus  haut,  Jetus  en  Johamus  de  Doper  a  attiré  mon  attention  sur 
le  fait  que  la  purification  du  Temple  a  son  fond  dans  l’Ecriture  Sainte  dans  Malachie  iii.  3.  On  a  com¬ 
prit  oc  qui  a  été  dit  dans  ce  vers  comme  s’appliquant  à  l’action  du  Seigneur  quand  il  viendrait 
dam  son  Temple. 
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vii.  25.  Jérémie  vii.  26  permettait  d’intercaler  le  bloc  entier  dans  la  matière  à 
côté  du  Psaume  cxviii.  22-6.  Dans  Matthieu  on  trouve  de  plus  la  parabole 
des  deux  fils  dont  la  place  peut  être  expliquée  par  le  fait  que  nous  avons  ici 
à  faire  à  une  courte  extension  de  la  tradition  touchant  Jean  Baptiste. 
Le  schéma  pour  Matthieu  se  présente  donc  de  la  manière  suivante: 


’  L’entrée  à 
Jérusalem, 
Matthieu 
xxi.  1-9 


Ps.  cxviii.  22-6  I 
ici  appartien-  •< 
nent: 


La  parabole 
des  mauvais 
vignerons, 
Matthieu  ' 
xxi.  33-46 


'  Matière  inter — 

— Puriheation  du - 

-Base  dans  L’Ecri¬ 

calée  apparte* 

Temple,  Matthieu 

ture  Sainte  pour 

nant  à  Jérémie 

xxi.  10-17 

l’action  de  Jésus, 

vii.  Il 

Malachie  iii.  3 

Matière  inter — 

— La  malédiction 

calée  apparte¬ 

du  hguier  avec 

nant  à  Jérémie 

l’entretien  à  ce 

vii.  20 

sujet,  Matthieu 
xxi.  18-22 

Matière  inter — 

— Le  rejet  du  bap-  — 

—Jésus  lui-même 

calée  apparte¬ 

tème  de  Jean 

se  base 

sur 

nant  à  Jérémie 

Baptiste  par  les 

Malachie  iii.  1-3 

vii.  25 

prêtres.  Réponse 
de  Jésus  sur  la 
question  de 
l’autorité,  Mat¬ 
thieu  xxi.  23-7 

1 

La  parabole  des 
deux  61s.  Elar¬ 

gissement  pro¬ 
gressif  de  la 
tradition  tou¬ 

chant  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,  Matthieu 
xxi.  28-32 

Jérémie  vii.  26 
donne  la 
parenthèse  avec 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  tradition  de  Marc  nous  pouvons  être  bref.  Marc 
n’a  ni  la  prophétie  de  la  destruction  de  Jérusalem  ni  la  parabole  des  deux 
fils  dans  ce  contexte.  A  la  fin  de  l’entretien  sur  la  malédiction  du  figuier 
nous  trouvons  quelques  petites  extensions.  Dans  l’Evangile  de  Marc,  le 
conglomérat  de  matières  appartenant  à  Jérémie  vii.  ii,  20  et  25,  qu’on 
a  intercalé  dans  les  matières  appartenant  au  Psaume  cxviii.  22-6,  est  donc, 
en  substance,  le  même  que  le  bloc  de  traditions  qu’on  a  intercalé  dans  les 
matières  appartenantes  à  Psaume  cxviii.  22-6,  dans  l’Evangile  de  Matthieu. 
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Seulement  l’addition  finale  manque.  Pourtant  il  y  a  une  différence  impor¬ 
tante  entre  la  tradition  de  Matthieu  et  celle  de  Marc  à  cette  place.  L’ordre 
de  Matthieu  est  comme  nous  avons  vu  :  purification  du  Temple — malédiction 
du  figuier — entretien  sur  la  malédiction — question  de  l’autorité.  L’ordre  de 
Marc  est:  malédiction  du  figuier — purification  du  Temple — entretien  sur  la 
malédiction — question  de  l’autorité.  Dans  le  texte  de  Jérémie  je  ne  peux 
trouver  aucune  raison  pour  cette  transposition  de  Marc.  Il  est  possible  que 
cette  transposition  soit  purement  un  effet  de  style.  L’ordre  (i4)  purification 
du  Temple — {B)  malédiction  du  figuier — {b)  entretien  sur  la  malédiction 
— (fl)  question  de  l’autorité,  est  changé  en  (B)  malédiction  du  figuier — (^4) 
purification  du  Temple — (b)  entretien  sur  la  malédiction — (a)  question  de 
l’autorité.  De  A-B-b-a  on  a  fait  B-A-b-a.  Mais  il  n’est  pas  impossible  qu’à 
cet  endroit  il  y  ait  eu  à  la  composition  de  l’Evangile  de  Marc  un  motif 
théologique  pour  ne  pas  laisser  le  bloc  des  traditions  tel  qu’il  s’était  formé. 
C’est  à  dire,  si  dans  la  malédiction  du  figuier  on  a  vu  le  premier  signe  de 
l’arrivée  subite  de  la  justice  de  Dieu,  il  est  possible  que  Marc  ait  donné  la 
première  place  à  cette  histoire  comme  motif  de  la  purification  du  Temple  et 
que  par  cela  il  réponde  à  la  question  :  pourquoi  Jésus  qui  lui  aussi  a  déjà 
visité  le  Temple  n’a  pas  exécuté  cette  épuration  plus  tôt.  Selon  Marc,  la 
réponse  est  celle-ci:  la  purification  du  Temple  n’a  lieu  que  lorsque  Jésus  a 
commencé  son  travail  de  Juge  divin. 

Il  est  intéressant  de  voir  que  la  composition  de  Marc  entraîne  un  change¬ 
ment  d’itinéraire.  La  composition  des  traditions,  dans  Matthieu,  enseignait 
l’entrée  à  Jérusalem  et  la  purification  du  Temple  en  un  jour;  l’histoire  du 
figuier,  la  question  de  l’autorité  et  les  paraboles  en  un  autre.  Mais  dans  la 
composition  des  traditions  comme  nous  la  trouvons  chez  Marc,  on  est  obligé 
de  prolonger  l’itinéraire  d’un  jour:  i er  jour  entrée  à  Jérusalem  et  visite  du 
Temple,  2me  jour  malédiction  du  figuier  et  purification  du  Temple,  3me 
jour  conversation  sur  la  malédiction,  question  de  l’autorité  et  parabole. 

J’espère  que  le  traitement  ci-dessus  des  problèmes  autour  de  la  purification 
du  Temple  et  du  dessèchement  du  figuier  a  démontré  ce  qui  suit,  (i)  Qu’il 
y  a  des  moyens  et  des  voies  pour  expliquer  des  différences  dans  l’ordre 
des  traditions  parallèles  et  pour  expliquer  en  même  temps  pourquoi  les 
Evangiles  concordent  à  certains  endroits  en  ce  qui  concerne  l’ordre,  sans 
qu’on  ait  besoin  de  l’emploi  des  écritures  précédentes  aux  évangiles  ou  des 
sources  écrites.  Les  choses  peuvent  être  expliquées  à  certains  endroits  des 
Evcuigiles  par  la  tradition  verbale,  pourvu  qu’on  envisage  sérieusement  la 
pensée,  que  dans  le  christianisme  primitif  l’Ecriture  Sainte  de  l’Ancien 
Testament  a  été  étudiée  comme  la  parole  de  Dieu  dans  laquelle  se  trouvait  les 
prophéties  concernant  Jésus.  Ici  il  faut  considérer  que  les  plus  anciens  chré¬ 
tiens  étaient  des  Juifs  qui  ont  lu  et  étudié  leurs  Ecritures  à  la  manière  juive 
et  qui  ont  cherché  les  endroits  auxquels  leurs  Ecritures  selon  leur  opinion 
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parlaient  de  Jésus.  Ce  résultat  me  semble  important  pour  la  critique  de  la 
forme  {die  FomgeschUßUe).  La  critique  de  la  forme  met  en  morceaux  le 
matériel  de  tradition  des  Evangiles.  Maintenant,  je  crois  avoir  démontré 
qu’il  y  a  un  chemin  de  synthèse  qui  élucide  la  façon  dont  on  a  composé  des 
conglomérats  des  traditions  en  sortant  de  ces  morceaux  de  tradition  plus 
petits  et  qui  peut  expliquer  en  même  temps  les  différences  entre  les  Evangiles 
sans  être  obligé  à  recourir  constamment  aux  sources  écrites.  Et  (2)  le 
traitement  de  notre  problème,  comme  nous  l’espérons,  a  prouvé  que  sur  cette 
voie  on  rencontre  non  seulement  des  questions  structurelles  mais  aussi  des 
questions  exégétiques.  j.  w.  doeve 
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The  Jung  Codex:  A  Newly  Discovered  Gnostic  Papyrus.  Ed.  F.  L.  Gross. 

Mowbray,  London.  1955.  ly. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  from  the  first  excited  the  keenest  interest  in  the  world  of 
scholarship.  Since  the  first  discovery  in  1947,  the  various  documents  have  been 
closely  studied  and  examined  by  workers  in  many  fields  of  learning,  and  the  flow 
of  literature  relating  to  these  documents  has  now  grown  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  veritable  flood;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a  specialist  could 
any  longer  safely  claim  to  be  fully  conversant  with  all  that  has  been  written. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  fate  of  another  collection  of  manuscripts,  the 
Gnostic  library  found  in  1945  at  Nag  Hammadi  in  Egypt.  The  importance  of  this 
discovery  becomes  inunediately  apparent  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  om 
previous  resources  for  the  study  of  the  Gnostic  movement.  We  had  the  Refutations 
of  Irenaeus  and  others,  which  were  open  to  suspicion  as  the  propaganda  of  the 
opposition;  we  had  the  quotations  of  Gnostic  writings  embedded  in  these  and 
other  works,  including  such  a  document  as  the  Episde  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora;  but 
the  only  original  Gnostic  documents  at  our  disposal,  apart  from  fragments,  were 
three  books  of  Pistis  Sophia  and  an  older  unnamed  work  in  the  Codex  Askewianus, 
the  two  books  of  Jeu  and  a  second  anonymous  work  in  the  Codex  Brucianus,  and 
four  writings,  one  of  them  fragmentary,  in  the  Berlin  Godex.^ 

The  Library  of  Nag  Hammadi  consists  of  thirteen  codices,  of  which  ten  are 
more  or  less  complete  and  four  almost  entire,  containing  some  forty-eight  writings 
of  which  no  less  than  forty-three  were  previously  unknown;*  a  total  of  some 
1000  pages,  of  which  794  are  complete,  containing  writings  some  of  which  at  least 
are  claimed  as  evidence  for  Gnosticism  at  an  earlier  and  purer  stage  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  than  any  we  have  hitherto  known.  The  significance  of  the  discovery  has  been 
well  summed  up  in  the  statement:  ‘il  s’agit  d’ouvrages  conservés  secrets  p>ar  nos 
sectaires  avec  tant  de  soin  que  leurs  contemporains  les  mieux  informés  n’en  con¬ 
naissaient  le  contenu  que  par  ouï-dire  ou  plutôt  même  n’en  savaient  que  des 
titres!  Seize  siècles  après,  nous  pouvons,  plus  heureux  que  les  hérésiologues,  lire  ces 
ouvrages  et  les  analyser  en  détail  dans  des  manuscrits  originaux.’* 

*  Toga  Mina  in  Vig.  Chr.  2,  pp.  133  if.,  Puech-Doresse  in  C.R.  Acad,  des  inserr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  1948, 
pp.  93  f.,  Doresse  in  La  Nomelle  Clio,  1949,  pp.  67  f.  For  an  analysis  of  the  older  Greek  sources, 
cf.  Foerster,  Von  Valentin  os  Heraeleon  (Beiheft  zur  .^JV.T'.IF.,  Giessen,  1928). 

'  Puech,  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  15  f.  (forty-eight  writings  of  which  only  three  occur  in  a  double  or 
triple  recension  and  of  which  none,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  were  previously  known  from 
a  papyrus  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin,  have  ever  been  edited)  ;  Doresse  in  C.R.  Acad,  des 
Inserr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  1949,  pp.  176  if.  (thirty-seven  complete  works,  plus  important  remains  of  five 
others,  and  in  addition  five  Hermetica,  four  hitherto  unknown  and  the  fifth,  the  AsclefMus,  until  now 
extant  only  in  Latin)  ;  id.  in  La  NouveUe  Clio,  1949,  pp.  59  ff.  (a  full  inventory  of  forty-three  treatises 
hitherto  lost). 

*  Doresse  in  La  NotaMe  Clio,  1949,  p.  69;  cf.  Quispel,  Gnosis  als  Weltreligion  (1951),  p.  3:  It  is  a 
question  of  secret  doctrines,  esoteric  trsulitiotu.  ‘Das  f&hrt  zu  der  ironischen  Schlufifolgerung,  daß 
weim  einmal  diese  48  Bücher  herausgegeben  sind,  der  moderne  Forscher  über  reichere  Quellen  der 
Information  verfügen  kann  als  der  außerutehende  Zeitgenosse  dieser  Gnostiker.’ 
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It  might  have  been  ex]>ected  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  immediately  given 
to  the  world,  that  Nag  Hammadi  would  today  be  a  name  as  familiar  to  the  scholar 
as  ‘Ain  Feshka  or  Ras  Shamra.  On  the  contrary,  ten  years  have  passed,  and  not 
one  single  document  has  yet  been  published.  Apart  from  notices  in  the  Press,^  this 
book  is  the  first  account  in  English  of  the  new  discovery,  or  rather  of  a  part  of  it. 
Of  the  thirteen  codices,  twelve  were  secured  for  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo,  and 
for  the  present  are  not  available  for  study.  The  remaining  Codex,  with  which  this 
book  is  particularly  concerned,  found  its  way  to  the  C.  G.  Jung  Institute  in  Zürich, 
where  it  now  is. 

This  delay  in  publication  is  a  serious  ground  for  complaint,  and  despite  the  very 
real  merits  of  the  present  work  first  place  in  this  review  must  be  given  to  a  word  of 
protest.  The  Codex  Jung  was  not  indeed  acquired  by  the  Jung  Institute  until 
May  1952,  and  it  was  only  in  that  year  that  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
others  for  the  Coptic  Museum  were  completed.  But  one  codex  at  least  was 
available  even  earlier.  Moreover,  in  various  publications  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  and  arguments  advanced  without  the  text  on  which  they  arc  based  and 
from  which  alone  they  can  be  verified.  Thus,  as  early  as  1948,  M.  J.  Doresse 
examined  three  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  first  codex  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Coptic  Museum.*  One  of  them,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  he  claimed  to  be  a  redaction 
of  a  second,  the  Epistle  of  Eugnostos.  Should  this  be  substantiated,  it  might  prove 
of  importance  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  Gnostic  literature,  but  even 
more  important  would  be  Doresse’s  claim  in  regard  to  the  third  writing,  a  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians,  itself  a  redaction  by  the  Eugnostos  of  the  Epistle. 

Schmidt  in  1907  claimed  to  have  found  in  the  Apocryphon  Johannis  (in  the 
Berlin  Codex)  the  source  employed  by  Irenaeus  in  his  account  of  the  Barbelo- 
gnostics,  but  noted  also  certain  differences.*  According  to  Doresse,  the  Nag 
Hanunadi  text  of  this  Apocryphon  on  the  two  points  of  difference  to  which  he 
refers  is  exactly  that  of  the  Berlin  Codex.  In  contrast,  on  these  points  the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians  agrees  exactly  with  the  account  of  Irenaeus.  Such  an  example 
illustrates  the  immense  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  new  discovery,  but  without 
the  text  on  which  the  whole  construction  must  be  founded  the  entire  argument 
can  only  be  regarded  as  no  better  than  conjecture. 

Mention  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  leads  to  another  ground  of  criticism. 
According  to  Doresse,  this  document  has  no  connection  with  the  lost  apocryphal 
gospel  mentioned  by  the  ‘hérésiologues*.  Also  included  in  the  find  are  a  number  of 
pseudo-Christian  apocalypses,  which  again  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fragments 
of  Christian  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  identical  titles.  If  the 
titles  really  belong  to  these  works  the  confusion  which  will  inevitably  ensue  can¬ 
not  be  avoided.  But  if  these  tides  are  not  inherent  in  the  texts,  why  were  they 
chosen?  To  take  an  example  from  the  present  book,  one  of  the  documents  in  the 

*  To  the  nodcei  of  the  Codex  Jung  itself  in  1953,  referred  to  in  the  Preface,  should  perhaps  be 
added  the  reports  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  Glasgow  Herald  Service,  on  20  June  1949,  of 
M.  Doresse’s  paper  presented  a  few  days  previously  {C.R.  Acad,  des  inserr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  1949, 
pp.  1 76  ff.),  and  on  24  June  1949,  of  the  probable  purchase  of  the  papyri  in  question  by  the  Eg^tUn 
Government  and  of  the  arrangements  for  publication.  The  Codex  Jung  was  at  this  time  already  on 
its  travels  (see  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  40  ff.). 

*  Vig.  Chr.  2,  pp.  137  ff. 

*  C.  Schmidt:  ‘Irenaeus  und  seine  Quelle  in  Adversus  Haereses  i  29’  (in  Pfulotesia:  Paul  Kleinert 
. .  .dargebrachl).  The  Apocryi^n  Johannis  appears  in  three  different  codices  of  the  Nag  Hanunadi 
Library,  all  older  than  the  copy  in  the  Berlin  Codex  (Puech,  The  Jung  Codex,  p.  22). 
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Codex  Jung  has  been  given  the  title  ‘The  Treatise  on  the  Three  Natures’  and  has 
been  attributed  to  Heracleon.  But  in  this  book  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
a  warning  that  this  designation  was  not  intended  to  identify  the  document  with 
the  work  of  Valentinus  mentioned  by  Ps.  Anthimus  of  Nicomedia.^  One  shudders 
to  think  of  the  confusion  that  may  yet  arise. 

It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  any  serious  criticism  that  a  book  should  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  author.  If  this  review  has  thus 
far  offended  against  this  canon,  it  is  for  one  reason  only  :  that  these  criticisms  needed 
to  be  made.  We  owe  a  very  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Quispel  for  his 
efforts  in  tracing  this  codex  on  its  travels  and  ensuring  its  preservation,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  labours  will  soon  be  crowned  by  the  publication  of  the  text. 
But  the  spectacle  of  a  flow  of  publications,  in  which  important  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  material  as  yet  unpublished  by  scholars  who  at  present  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  access  to  these  sources,  is  to  say  the  least  unlikely  to  prove  conducive 
to  harmonious  relationships  within  the  world  of  scholarship. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  explicitly  avowed  in  the  preface  :  ‘  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  English  readers  an  account,  free  from  technicalities,  of  the  important  collection  of 
MSS.,  apparently  derived  from  a  Gnostic  library,  found  at  Nag  Hammadi  in 
Upper  Egypt  in  1945.’  More  particularly,  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  single 
codex  which  became  separated  from  the  rest,  and  which  indeed  ‘  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  of  them  all,  at  any  rate  for  the  student  of  Christian  origins’. 

This  purpose  the  book  quite  admirably  fulfils.  The  specialist  who  has  had  access 
in  recent  years  to  foreign  publications  will  indeed  find  little  here  that  is  new, 
except  perhaps  for  Professor  van  Unnik’s  contribution,  previously  available  only 
in  Dutch.  This  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  very  real 
merits  of  the  book,  not  only  as  the  first  full  account  in  English  of  the  new  discovery 
but  also  as  in  its  own  right  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Gnostic 
movement.  The  translation  on  the  whole  is  admirably  done,  although  occasionally 
this  volume  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  earlier  communications,*  and  the  book  is 
a  pleasure  to  read  and  full  of  quite  absorbing  interest.  For  the  specialist,  there  is 
a  bibliography  listing  all  that  has  already  appeared  in  continental  periodicals,  to 
which  may  be  added  Professor  Quispel’s  book  Gnosis  als  Weltreligion  (Origo  Verlag, 
Zurich,  1951)  and  two  further  articles  by  the  same  author:  ‘Christliche  Gnosis  und 
jüdische  Hétérodoxie’  in  Evangelische  Theologie,  1954,  and  ‘Neue  Funde  zur 
Valcntinianischen  Gnosis’  in  Z^tschriß ßlr  Religion  und  Geistesgeschichte,  vi,  1954, 
pp.  289  ff.  For  the  ordinary  reader  the  book  itself  provides  a  brief  but  interesting 
summary  of  what  has  already  appeared. 

The  first  of  the  three  papers,  by  Professor  H.  C.  Puech,  contains  an  account  of 
the  Jung  Codex  and  of  the  other  documents  included  in  the  discovery.  All  are  in 
Coptic,  but  the  Codex  Jung  is  distinct  from  the  rest  in  format  and  in  language. 
Moreover  it  comprises  solely  works  of  Valentinian  origin,  while  so  far  as  is  known 

*  Cf.  Vig.  Chr.  8,  p.  3,  note  3. 

'  E.g.  on  p.  46  a  provisional  translation  of  part  of  the  text  runs:  ‘The  Word  is  like  a  grain  of 
wheat.  If  anyone  has  sown  it,  he  has  faith  in  it,  and  if  it  has  germinated  he  loves  it,  since  he  sees 
many  grains  in  place  of  one  and  iMU  he  works  he  is  being  saved,  since  he  can  prepare  it  for  a  meal  and further 
has  enough  over  in  order  to  sow.'  The  French  version  of  the  words  italicized  (in  Vig.  Chr.  8,  p.  13)  is: 
‘aprb  avoir  travaillé,  il  a  sa  subsistance  assurée,  s’étant  par  là  procuré  sa  nourriture  et  ayant  de 
tunaoit  de  quoi  semer.’  So  too  at  the  foot  of  p.  100  (note  a)  the  Dutch  original  seems  to  mean  that 
the  Gospel  of  Truth  was  the  first  to  come  into  the  reckoning  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Canon. 
At  the  top  of  p.  1 16  the  words  diroKiKpoiadvov  and  (JcrroKSKpuiivivou  have  been  interchanged. 
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no  other  work  of  the  same  provenance  is  contained  in  any  of  the  other  volumes. 
While  the  MS.  itself  was  vnritten  in  the  second  half,  probably  towards  the  end,  à[ 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  the  Greek  originals  could  be  older.  One  at  least,  the  only 
one  of  which  the  title  has  aller  a  fashion  been  preserved,  has  been  identified  as  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  and  if  this  identification  is  correct  it  must 
have  been  composed  about  a.d.  150. 

Professor  Puech’s  survey  is  deliberately  abbreviated,  but  enough  is  said  to  give 
a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  riches  which  will  be  available  when  all  the  documents 
are  finally  published.  The  library  as  a  whole  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  group 
of  the  Sethian  sect,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  literature,  the  very  names  of 
some  of  the  documents  being  sufficient  in  themselves  to  arouse  the  greatest  interest. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  Gospel  of  Thomas,  which  Professor  Puech  claims  to  be 
*  nothing  less  than  an  abundant  and  complete  collection  of  the  Logic,  the  “  Sayings" 
of  Jesus,  the  beginning  of  which  coincides  exactly  with  the  text  of  the  very  famous 
Oxyrhynchos  Papyrus  No.  654  And  there  are  three  of  the  books  named  by  Porphyry 
as  in  the  p>ossession  of  the  Gnostics  against  whom  Plotinus  directed  his  polemic.* 

Professor  Quispel  in  the  second  chapter  discusses  the  significance  of  the  Codex, 
bringing  the  discovery  at  Nag  Hammadi  into  relation  with  two  other  finds  of  recent 
years,  that  of  the  writings  of  Origen  at  Toura  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
A  warning  has  already  been  uttered  by  Bo  Reicke*  against  the  temptation  to  seek 
for  an  elaborate  Gnosticism  in  these  Scrolls,  but  the  question  raised  by  Professor 
Quispel  demands  attention:  Does  there  exist  any  connexion  between  Jewish 
heterodoxy  as  it  finds  expression,  e.g.  in  the  ‘Essene*  documents  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  heretical  Gnosis  which  flows  in  the  ancient  world  as  a  broad  river  at  the  side 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  orthodox  Christianity,  and  the  ‘  true’,  that  is  the  orthodox, 
Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrians?* 

A  further  question  concerns  the  nature  and  origins  of  Gnosticism  itself.  *  Daß  die 
Gnosis  im  Wesen  und  Ursprung  nûrAtohristlich  ist’  says  Professor  Quispel,  ‘wird 
immer  klarer;  ob  sie  aber  auch  iwrchristlich  bt,  muß  noch  bewiesen  werden.’* 
Part  of  the  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  variety  of  senses  in  which  the  term  Gnosticism 
itself  is  used.  As  Dodd  says,  ‘  there  is  a  sense  in  which  orthodox  Christian  theologians 
like  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hellenistic  Jews  like 
Philo,  and  pagan  writers  like  the  Hermetists,  on  the  other,  should  be  called 
Gnostics’.*  In  this  sense  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have  to  be  classed  as  Gnostic, 
and  Reitzenstein  began  a  section  of  his  volume  on  the  Mystery  Religions  with  the 
title  ‘  Paulus  als  Gnostiker’.  The  tendency  among  British  scholars  has,  however,  been 
to  use  the  term  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  a  convenient  label  for  ‘  a  large  and  some¬ 
what  amorphous  group  of  religious  systems  described  by  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus 
in  their  works  against  Heresy,  and  similar  systems  known  from  other  sources’.* 

Gnosticism  has  been  claimed  as  a  more  or  less  purely  Christian  heresy,  and  on 
the  other  hand  as  an  originally  independent  movement  which  influenced  and  was 
influenced  by  the  Christian  faith.  Hamack  called  it  ‘the  acute  Hellénisation  of 

*  The  Jvng  Codex,  p.  21  f.  *  Cf.  Quiipel,  Gnosis  als  Weltreligion,  p.  6. 

*  Mew  Testament  Studies,  i,  pp.  137  ff.  Cf.  Schoep«,  ‘Das  gnotdsche  Judentum  in  den  Dead  Sea 

Scrolls’,  in  ßir  Religion  und  Geistesgesehkhte,  vt  (1954),  pp.  276  ff. 

*  The  Jung  Codex,  p.  38.  See  further  the  articles:  ‘Christliche  Gnosis  und  jüdische  Hétérodoxie', 

in  Evastg.  Theologie,  1954,  and  ‘Der  gnostische  Anthropos  imd  die  jüdische  Tradition’,  in  Eranes 
Jahrbuch,  1954.  *  Gnosis  als  Wdtreligion,  p.  5. 

*  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  97.  *  Dodd,  loc.  eit. 
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Christianity’,  but  it  may  be  asked  if  the  definition  of  H.  R.  Mackintosh  is  not  more 
apposite:  ‘an  atmosphere  rather  than  a  system’.^  There  seems  to  be  much  in  favour 
of  an  extension  of  Dodd’s  comparison  of  Philo  with  the  author  of  Poimandres  as 
two  writers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line  which  separates  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  traditions  from  the  pagan.*  Certainly  it  may  be  asked  if  Gnosticism  is 
not  more  a  trend  of  Hellenistic  syncretism  than  a  movement  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  new  texts  will  probably  shed  fresh  light  here,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be 
noted  that  Professor  Quispel  seems  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  origins  of 
Gnostic  speculations  about  the  Heavenly  Man  are  to  be  found  in  more  or  less 
heterodox  Jewish  tradition.* 

The  contents  of  the  four  main  documents  of  the  Codex  are  briefly  outlined,  with 
a  careful  discussion  of  the  connexions  with  Judaism  on  the  one  hand  and  Catholic 
Christianity  on  the  other.  ‘  There  would  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
it  was  from  Christianity  that  the  conception  of  redemption  and  the  figure  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  were  taken  over  into  Gnosticism. . .  .And  in  so  far  as  Gnosis  is  pre-Christian,  it 
goes  back  to  heterodox  Jewish  conceptions.’  ‘  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  Christ¬ 
ianization  of  Greek  thought  and  Eastern  mysticism  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel.’* 

It  is  however  probable  that  interest  will  centre  chiefly  upon  the  Gospel  of  Truth, 
ascribed  with  some  confidence  to  Valentinus  himself,  and  this  document  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  study,  in  its  relation  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Professor  W.  C. 
van  Unnik.  Here  also  the  new  discovery  is  set  in  its  context,  and  the  evidence  for 
the  identification  of  the  book  and  its  author  is  carefully  examined.  Prof,  van 
Unnik  concludes  that  the  Gospel  of  Truth  was  written  by  Valentinus  at  Rome 
round  about  a.d.  140-5,  before  the  development  of  the  typically  Gnostic  dogmas. 

Comparison  with  the  New  Testament  is  made  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  never  makes  literal  citations.  On  the  contrary,  the  writer  works  over 
the  books  in  his  own  way,  introducing  echoes  rather  than  exact  quotations.  Pro¬ 
fessor  van  Unnik’s  conclusion  is  that  the  writer  of  the  Gosp>el  of  Truth  was 
acquainted  with  the  Grospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Hebrews  and  Revelation,  while 
there  are  traces  of  Acts,  I  John  and  I  Peter.  The  appearance  of  both  Hebrews  and 
Revelation  here  is  important,  since  both  were  later  rejected  in  different  parts  of  the 
Church.  But  if  Professor  van  Unnik  is  correct,  a  collection  of  writings  was  known 
and  accepted  as  authoritative  at  Rome  about  a.d.  140-50,  which  is  virtually 
identical  with  our  New  Testament. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  very  interesting  volume, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  new  discovery.  As  the 
authors  themselves  are  aware,  their  conclusions  are  as  yet  provisional.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  vision  of  a  Corpus  Gnosticorvun  can  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  first  requirement  must  be  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Jung. 

R.  IlCL.  WILSON 

Jesaja  55  in  Hexapla,  Targum  und  Peschitta.  By  Harald  Hegermann.  Pub¬ 
lished  1954  by  C.  Bertelsmann  Verlag  Gütersloh. 

The  study  of  the  fragmentary  remains  in  Origen’s  Hexapla  of  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion  and  Synunachus  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  interpretation  of 

*  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  134.  *  The  Bible  and  the  Greeks  (1935),  pp.  246  f. 

*  ‘Der  gnostische  Anthropos  und  die  jüdische  Tradition’,  in  Eranos  Jahrbuch,  1954. 

*  The  Jung  Codex,  p.  78. 
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theologically  significant  Old  Testament  texts  has  not  hitherto  received  the  close 
study  its  importance  deserves;  for  such  versions  supply  evidence  for  characteristic 
interpretations  of  the  Synagogue  in  some  cases  going  back  to  pre-Christian  times. 

The  aim  of  this  doctoral  dissertation  is  to  discover,  by  a  detailed  examination 
of  this  evidence,  how  the  ancient  Synagogue  interpreted  Isa.  liii.  Did  it  ever  give 
this  chapter  Messianic  significance? 

The  author  of  this  thesis  has  no  hesitation  in  returning  a  clear  and  positive  answer. 
These  ancient  fragments  supply  significant  hints  that  all  three  translators  inter¬ 
preted  the  Isaianic  figure  as  the  Messiah  (in  the  case  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
Symmachus,  as  the  Messiah  Jesus),  suffering  vicariously  for  others  (in  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  for  Israel  or  the  righteous  in  Israel).  Their  approximation  in  this 
respect  to  New  Testament  teaching  in  its  use  of  Isa.  liii  is  considered  by  the  author 
to  be  remarkable.  The  necessity  (6el)  of  Christ’s  suffering  and  death  according  to 
the  Scriptures  is  thus  seen  to  be  based  on  such  ancient  exegesis;  for  there  can  be 
no  question  of  Christian  influence  on  Aquila  and  Theodotion. 

Similar  traces  of  Messianic  interpretations  of  Isa.  liii  are  found  in  the  Targum 
and  Peshitta  versions,  with  parallels  in  the  LXX.  As  Dr  Hegermann  fixes  the  date 
of  the  latter  c.  100  b.c.,  he  can  trace  this  tradition  of  interpretation  in  the  ancient 
versions  back  to  the  second  century  b.c.  Such  interpretations  are  not  confined  to 
the  prediction  of  the  Messiah’s  vindication  and  victory,  but  include  no  less  the 
idea  of  vicarious  suffering  for  the  sins  of  Israel  (in  the  Peshitta  for  the  Gentile 
nations).  The  Peshitta  even  includes  an  allusion  to  the  Messiah’s  death.  In  these 
three  witnesses  (Targum,  Peshitta  and  LXX)  the  author  finds  the  tradition  of 
Palestinian  Judaism.  Moreover  these  are  not  the  views  of  individual  scholars,  but 
represent  ‘official*  exegesis,  though  an  exegesis  confined  to  learned  circles  which 
never  succeeded  in  becoming  popular;  that  is  why  the  New  Testament  itself  gives 
no  indication  of  knowing  such  Jewish  Messianic  beliefs  (Dr  Hegermann  suggests 
that  they  may  have  found  a  place  in  the  beliefi  of  the  sect  of  the  Baptist.) 

This  is  an  ambitious  thesis,  and  one  which,  whether  it  is  adjudged  to  have  proved 
its  case  or  not,  will  require  to  be  consulted  by  all  serious  students  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  philologist  or  theologian;  for  it  makes  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  methods  and  relationships  of  Aquila,  Theodotion  and  Symmachus,  as 
well  as  to  their  theological  interpretation  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  (There  may, 
indeed,  be  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  the  detailed  study  of  the  fragments 
from  the  philological  and  textual  point  of  view  the  chief  value  of  this  study.) 

Symmachus,  and  to  some  extent  the  Old  Testament  Peshitta,  are  in  a  category 
by  themselves;  the  first  is  acknowledged  to  be  Christian  and  the  second  may  not 
have  escaped  Christian  influence  and  revision  (a  possibility  which  the  author  has 
not  taken  sufficiently  into  account).  Whether  the  Targum  to  Isa.  liii  shows  any 
traces  of  Messianic  interpretation  will  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  this  applies 
no  less  to  the  Aquila  and  Theodotion  fragments.^ 

Dr  H^ermann  may  well  be  right  in  his  view  that  these  ancient  versions  (and 
the  ancient  synagogue)  interpreted  Isa.  liii  of  the  Messiah,  but  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  evidence  is  too  slight,  fragmentary  and  ambiguous,  to  be, 
at  any  one  point  or  as  a  whole,  conclusive.  m.b. 

*  £>r  Hegennann  does  not  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mark  ix.  12  tÇouScvcdOl]  corresponds 
to  Aquila = Theodotion,  èÇovSevcbucvos  contra  LXX  f|Tipào«n;  cf.  Ps.  xxi(i)  6. 
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